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FEBRUARY  21,  1984 


V  *  U.S.  Senate, 

*     .  ■       3    Select  Committee      Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:27  a.m.,  in  room 
385,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Mark  Andrews  (chair- 
man pf  the  committee)  presiding.  ^  * 

Present:  Senators  Andrews  and  Meicher.  1 

Staff  present:  Paul  Alexander,  staff  director,  Peter  TaylOr,  gener- 
al  counsel;  Mary  Jane  Wrenn,  special  counsel;  Ginny  Boylan*  staff 
attorney;  John  Vanck  staff  attorney;  Michael  Majasetfcy,  profes- 
sional,staff;  June  Tracy,  professional  staff;  and'  Elisa  Geier,  profes- 
sional staff:      '   1  * 

Senator  Andrews:  Good  morning. 

This  htearirig  begins  the  commit^^fpurth  an?iu^  budget  review 
'of  the  agencies  "over  whiejh  we  rave  authorization  jurisdiction, 
dased  on  the  recdrd  that  we  obtairf  from  administration  witnesses 
and  from  witnesses  Tepresenting  Indian  tribes  And  organizations, 
we  will  prepare  a  repeat  to  t&e  Budget  Committee. .This  year  our 
report  is^  due  'on  March  15  and,  therefore,  any  information  request- 
ed at  tjus  Shearing  will  have  to  be  received  no  later  than  10  d^ys- 
hence.      - '  ■ 

This  mbrning  We  will  receive  testimony  from*  the  BufeaU  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  this  afternoon  we,  will  hear  from  tribal  wit- 
nesses/ On  Thursday  we  will  receive  testimony  from  pertinent" 
agencies  of  the  Department  o£Health  and  Human  Services,  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  frofh  tribal  organizations. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  the  AiSistant  Secretary  for 
IndimrAtfaJjha  Ken  Smith. ■  %  \'  .  ■ 

Ken„welcomfe  back.  I  an^glad  to  see  a  number  of  things  in  your 
budget,  including/the  fact  that  Cooperative  Indian  School  is  re- 
tamed/ 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  it  is. 

Senator  Andrews.  We  do  notice  these  things.  \  < 

Mr.  Smith.  I  thipk  I  learned  my  lesson  on  that  one,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. . 

•  Senator  Andrews.  I  appreciate  your  support  for  this  most  needed 
.educational  endeavor  for  the  young  members  of  tribes  in  a  multi- 
State  area.  That  is  showing  great  wisdom.  k 
Mr,  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Andrews.  John,  do  you  have  any  introductory  remarks?  * 
Senator  Melcher.  No.  ,  >  .  * 

Senator  Andrews:  You  may  proceed  ' 
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STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  L,  SMfrH,  ^ASSISTANT  SECRETARY, 
BUREAU  OP  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  FRITZ,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY; MICHAEL  0*BANNON,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT;  NANCY  GARRETT,  DEPUTY  QJRECfOR,  OFFICE 
OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS;  KENNETH  ROS$,*ACTING 
DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS?  JAMES 
BREGMAN,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  DATA  SYSTEMS;  TED 
KRENZKE,  DIRECTOR  OF  INDIAN  SERVICES;  AND  SID  MILLS, 
DIRECTOR  OF  TRUST  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Melcher.* 
I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  to  present  our  1985 , 
budget  proposal. 

I  have  with  me  this  morning,  to  my  right,  John  Fritz,  who  is  my 
Deputy  for  Operations  who  runs  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
to  my  left  I  have  Michael  O'Bannon,  who  is  our  Acting  Director  of 
Financial  Management.  The^Office  directors  are  in  the  audience 
and  I  will  call  unen-them  to  answer  any  specific  Questions  you  may 
have.  j  "  *        •  "      .  ' 

With  the  cojpmittee's  permission,  I  would  like  to  summarize  the 
written  Statement  that  I  submitted  yesterday. 

We  are  requesting  in  our  fiscal  year  1985  budget  authority  $1,479 
billion,  of  which  $928.7  million  is  direct  Federal  appropriations  and 
$550.5  rjrilHon  is  related  to  permanent  and  trust  funds-  This  re- 
questh  approximately  $21  million  more  in  total  funding  for  the  op- 
eiiatioR  of  Indian  programs  than  we  have  for  1984-  This  increase 
does  not  reflect  the  $100  million  to  be  received  in  1985  for  roads 
construction  funding  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

The  $21  million  increase  in  funding  for  the  operation  of  Indian 
programs  is  spread  throughout  the  bftdget  and  reflects  tribal  input 
related  to  me  £nd  my  staff  in  budget  briefings  we  hpld  in  Indian 
countryJast  spring.  I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  these  increases 
which  snow  up  in  our  request. 

In  1983  and  1984,  we  requested  $10  million  for  an  economic  de- 
velopment initiative  which  was' to  be  used  as  "seed"  Inoney  foe  25 
percent  of  the  cost  of  tribal  ventures  t*  boost  the  oconomies  on  our 
reservations  &nd  create  t-eal  jobs.  Our  appropriatipn  for  that  iriitia* 
tive  was  only  $5  mil  Hon  each  year.  For  1985  vt,e  are  again  asking 
Congress  to  appropriate  $10  million  for' thi& effort.  -  - 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  record  of  the  tribes'  tise  of  those  funds  has 
met  and  exceeded  our  Expectations.  Last  year  we  received  47  tribal 
applications  for  those  funds.  The  total  amount  requested  was  $13.6 
million.  IPalS  of  those  requests  had  met  our  requirements,  gild  if 
we  had  the  money  to  fund  them;  we  would  have  generated  approxi- 
mately 106  million  dollars'  worth  <5f  projects  in  Indian  country  with 
oTnly.$13,6  mill  ion  6f  Federal  funds.  However,  the  $5  million  we 
had  available  funded  21  projects  th^t ,  generated  $23.9  million  of  " 
projects.  Of  the  $5  million  we  have  available  for  1984,  we  expect  to 
commit  all  of  those  funds  from  the  applications  we  will  have  on 
hand  by  the  er*I  of  March.  rfr 

Mr.  Chairman/the  intent  of  the  program  was  to  tap  the  private  , 
sector  for  the  dollars  needed  to  finance  economic  project^/ and  it 
has  worked.  *  ^  * 


We  can  adequately  utilize  the  $10  million  we  are  asking  for  this 
year,  and  it  will  be  another  significant  step  in  improving  the  econ- 
omies on  Indian  reservations. 

In\mr  other  initiative,  development  of  a  core  management  of 
sm^il  tribal  governments,  we  are  asking  for  an  irfcrease  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion, for*  a  total  of  $5  million.  We  asked  for  $5  million  last  year  but 
^ere  onlv  funded"$3.§  million.  \^-^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  this'  has  been  ^another  successful"  program.  One 
hundred  and  sevei^yTive  small  tribes-and  Alaska  village  communi- 
ties received  grants  enabling  them  to  hire  managers ,  Bookkeepers 
accountants,  and  oth^r  personnel  for  managerial  roles  that  assisted 
in  management  of  their  governments. 

These  and  other  programs  within  our  budget  encourage  tribes  to 
assume  greater  responsibility  for  their  own  reservation  prpgrams 
and  services.  Another  reflection  of  that,  too,  is  the  increased  con- 
tracting by  tribes.  Tribes  were  contracting  $203  million  in  pro- 
grams in  1980.  By  1982  that  figure  had- grown  to  $235  million,  and 
up  to  $240  miiliori  by  1983. 

With  the  grants  we  have  for  tribes,  plufi  the  contracts,  4ve  expect 
that  more  than  $315  million  in  1984  will  be  going  directly  to  local 
tribal  governments  for  operation  of  their  programs  and  projects. 
This  is  one-third  of  our  total  budget. 

We  are  continuing  to  streamline  the  functions  and  administra- 
tive costs  of  the  Bureau,  particularly  at  the  central  and  the  area 
office  levels  so  we  can  maximize  funds  available  at  the  reservation 
level;      •    ■        V  1 

During  fiscal  yoar  1984,  we  budgeted  $17  million  less  to  operate 
pur  management  and  overhead  function,  We  have  felt  the*crunch 
in  that  area,  but  it  has  forced-  fell  of  us  in  the  Bureau  to  be  better 
managers  and  to  be  more  innovative  in  our  ideas. 

Whep  I  came  into'this  job  about  3  years  ago,  I  found  some  classic 
management  problems  that  had  been  around  lor  a  long  time.  While 
we  hfrve  made  substantial  progress  in  correcting^them,  we  -still 
have  k  long  way  to'  go  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems. 

The  financial  system  of  the-  Bureau  ^as  one  of  the^problems.  The 
Bureau's  accounting  system  was  last-certified  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting  Office  in.  1952.  Substantial  changes  in  the  Bureau's  oper- 
ation during  the  last  81  years  made  recertification  necessary.  We 
are  requesting  $750,000  to  get  the  project  started. 

As  trustee,  we  are  managing  and-  investing  $1.7  billion  of  tribal 
funds.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  h£d  ngvpr  been  a  review  of 
whether  or  not  we  were  doing  a  good  jotf  We  contracted  with  one 
of  the  big  iSght  firms  to  make/  an  indepth  review  of  Indian  trust 
funds.  This  review  indicated  that  our  investment  performance  liad 
exceeded  the  performance  of  comparably  professionally  managed 
funds,  but  identified  weaknesses  in  our  trust,  fund  accounting  and 
our  cash  management.  We  will  definitely  correct  these  weaknesses 
and  consider  the  other  recommendations  of  the  review.       .  * 

Our  automatic  data  processing,  ADP,  was  another  weakness.  The 
Bureau,  acting  under  a  1978  congressional  directive  prior  to  my  ar-' 
rival,  attained  departmental  "an!  GSA  approval  vof  a  plan,  adver- 
tised for  bids,  and  had  an  award*  on  my  dfeftk  wheij/I  tooK  the  iob. 
xWe  have  perceived  some  weaknesses  in  administering  of  this  plan, 
iand  we  are  correcting  them.  I  thought  it  of  siiih  importance  that  I 


\ 
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personally' took  a  hand  In  selection  of  newi4>rofessional  managers, 
elevaled  the  management  to  an  SES  level,  and  established  a^new 
Office  of  Data  Systems  reporting  directly  to  my  office. 

There  will  probably  be  additional  discussion  later  on  ADP  in  our 
hearing  and  we  would  like  to  go  through  that  whole  process  with 

you.  ^ .  ,  ■  ' 

There  are  other  management  weaknesses  that  we  do  hive: 
paying  our  vouchers  promptly;  and  paying  our  con  tracts  to  tribes 
promptly.  We  are  improving  those  functions.  There  are  several 
others  we  can  identify,  and  we  could  probably  talk  all  day  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  Bureau,  but  it  is  going  to  take  time,  to  correct 
them.  We  are  getting  on  top  of  them,  but  it  k  going  to  take  a  few 
years  to  really  solve  them.  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  those?  are  a  few  of  the  important  points  I  wanted 
to  make  about  our  1985  budget  request,  in  addition  to  those  dis- 
"    cussed  in  the  prepared  statement. 

•Of  course,  again,  this  is  a  lean  budget  and  it  will  challenge  us  to 
,   use  funds  efficiently  to  meet  the  program  needs  of  Indian  people. 
That  efrnmletes  my  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would 
jjlad  to  respond  to  any  questions  you' may  have. 
f    Sfenator  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 
v  *    We  can  see  that-  it  is  a  lean  budget.  We  hope  it  is  not  a  mean 
budget.  We  appreciate  the  candor  with  which  you  made  your  state- 
orient.  ' 
V     On  February  10,  1984,  the.  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  wrote  you  regarding  excessive  expends 
tures  as  ADP  modernization.  Your  budget  justification  states  you 
are  preparing  a  detailed  re  programming  request  What  are  your 
projections  for  ADP  expenditure  iri  fiscal  1984,  and  how  much  does 
this  exceeds  he  amount  appropriated  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  friight  start?  off  at  the  beginning  and 
explain  \#hat  Congress  did  to  us  last  year.  We  requested  $3.1  mil- 
lion as  a  line  item  and  a  little  ever  $600,000  in  another  line  item, 

*  for  a  total  of  $3.7  million  in  our  1984  proposal.  We  had  planned  to 
use  user,  charges  to  pay  the  additional  ADP  charges  to  the  other 
programs  within  the  OlP,  bdut  Congress  did  not  give  us  the  funding 

*  or  the  authority. 

*  They  told  us  we  could  not  utilize  th^  user  charge  method,  and 
they  did  not  appropriate  any  direct*  funding.  They  essentially  gave 
us  zero  dollars  in  1984  but  authorized  to  expefrd  ,$3  million  from 
ether  programs,  which  left  us  between  a  rock  and  hard  "place.  We 
>kwere  to  report  back  to  the  Congress  following  a  review  of  our  weak- 
nesses in  ADP.  Also,  vTfe  were  to  come  back  to  the  committees  and 
discuss  our  new  procedures  and  our  plan  concerning  how  w,e  were 
going  to  implement  our  ADP  program. 

We  have  to  date  estimated  that. last  year,  in  fiscal  year  1983,.  we 
spent  approximately  $21.2  million  for  ADP  after  gathering  our  in- 
formation from  area  offices.  I  might  add  that  our  ODS,  Office  of 
Data  Systems,  crew  went  out  and  thrashed  andj&rned  over  rocks 
and  trfed  to  capture  all  the  ADP  expenses — tn^true  expenses. 
\They  determined  expenditures  of  $21.2  million.  They  have  forecast 
$22.2  million  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  we'  are  taking  a  looft  at  those 
1  figures  right  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  hoping  to  do  is 
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reduce  the  $22.2  millioif  to  something  below  that.  We  are\ooking 
at  three  alternatives.  ' 

We  will  report  back  to  the  Appropriation  Committees,  and  we 
will  be  recommending  a  financing  plan  in  the  next  week  to  2 
weeks.  We  have  to  move  fairly  fast  on  this.  We  have  three  options 
that  we  see. 

First  of  all,  we  can  ask  for  a  supplement  for  the  total  $22.2  mil- 
lion less  whatever  we  can  save.  Second,  we  can  propose  to  repro- 
gram  the  total  cost  to  all  the  programs  that  we  think  are  using 
ADP.  The  third,  which  is  probably  one  that  we  will  propose,  is  a 
combination  of  some  user  charges  or  allocating  funds  to  certain 
programs  that  we  know  are  using  ADP  and  request  the  balance  as 
a  supplemental.  It  will  probably  be  a  combination. 

Mr.  Michael  O'Bannon  has  been  in  the  middle  of  this,  and  also 
ouf  Director  for  ADP. 

Senator  Andrews.  You  said  something  that  stimulated  my 
imagination  when  you  said  you  are  looking  under  every  rock  to 
find  th&Snoney.  From  what  programs  are  you  anticipating  repro- 
gramming  these  funds? 

Mr.  Smith.  Reprogramming  these  funds?  Right  now,'  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  feel  

Senator  Andrews.  Which  are  these  rocks  that  you  are  cutting 
stuff  out  of  in  order  to   9  i 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  we  have  not  made  that  proposal,  but,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  let  you  know  how  I  feel  about  it. 

First  of  ail,  I  think  we  should  hold  harmless  any  contract  that 
we  have  with  an  Indian  tribe.  If  they  are  contracting  a  program, 
they  should  get  100  percent  of  those  fund$.  I  earlier  indicated  they 
are  contracting  about  $240  million, 

I  think  the  next  priority  would  be  to  hold  harmless  schools  and 
the  JOM.  Those  are  the  three  specific  programs  that  I  believe  we 
should  hold  harmless.  r 

That  is  the  direction  I  am  leaning.  We  do  not  know  what  is  going 
to  come  out  of  the  Department. 

Michael,  do  you  want  to  add  anything  to  that  which  might  fur- 
ther explain  the  process? 

Mr.  O'Bannon.  What  we  have  done  so  far,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to 
look  at  all  of  the  Bureau's  programs.  In  the  analytical  process  we 
have  gone  Uirough  a  fairly  substantial'  gjialysis  of  all  of  the  pro- 
grams to  look  a£  what  the  impacts  might  be  if  we  implemented  a 
pro  rata  "reduction  against  all  of  the  programs  in  fiscal  year  1984  to 
cover  the  total  $22.2  million  bill. 

This  analysis  has  generated  quite  a  bit  of  controversy  in  that 
some  programs  that  Secretary  Smith  has  just  indicated  he  would 
prefer  to  hold  harmless  would  necessarily,  on  this  kind  of  a  basis, 
be  charged-  So  as  this  analysis  has  been  going  on,  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  talk  about  the  analytical  process. 

The  second  part  of  the*  process  has  been,  as  he  indicated,  to  go 
out  into  the  field  and  actually  try  to  get  a  handle  on  exactly -what 
it  is  they  are  planning  to  expend.  Th?  second  part  of  that  process  is 
from  what  funding  source  they  intend  to  pay  the  bill.  That  part  of 
the  process  is  still  underway.  So  we  are  still  reviewing  that  as  well 
as  the  pro  rata  option. 
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In  addition,  one  of  the  things  we  have  done  through  our  Office  of 
Data  Systems  was  taking  a  look  at  the  program  without  consider- 
ation to  funding  or  funding  limitation,  just  the  total  sysfcerhs,  and 
questioning  whether  they  are  providing. the  kind. of  data  and  the 
•quality  of  data^frftt  the  Bureau  needs  in  its  management  informa- 
tion process.  These  are  just  basic  life  support  processes,  such  as 
processing  checks.  Where  there  are  opportunities  to  make  savings, 
we  are  aggressively  pursuing  making  «those  savingsr 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  is  one  that  has  resulted  in  a  cost 
avoidance  of  $600,0Q0.  That  is  a  case  'where,  with  the  cooperation  of , 
all  of  the  areas,  the  B-94  systems,  27  machines  are  planned  to  be 
returned  to  the  vendor  somewhere  within  the  next  90  days.  This  is 
a  cost  avoidance  of  $600,000.  This  is  ai? ,  example  of  what  the 
Bureau  is  doing.  "*\ 

There  are  a  number  of  other  things  'that  are  underlay  in  terms 
of  that  analytical  process,  and  Mr.  Bregman  can  address  those  if 
you  would  like. 

.Senator  Andrews.  When  we  sit  on  these  committees,  we  have  a 
number  of  liitte  birds  that  fly  and  sit  on  our  wirtdowsill  and  tell  us 
interesting  things.  We  have  been  advised  that  you  Have  a  number 
of  programs  that  you  have  allotted  at  75  percent  of  funding  levels, 
presumably  to  reserve  funds  for  a  reprogramming  request. 

Novf  if  this^is  going  on,  what  are  these  programs  and  what  is  the 
impact  of  this  partial  allotment  on  their  actual  operation  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  ieiaie  try  to  respond  to  that  first,  and 
then  I  will  turn  it  over  to  Michael  for  any  detail  that  I  might  miss. 

There  was  miscommuhication  from  our  Budget  Office  that  went 
out  into  the  field  related  to  the  self-determination  grants  funding 
level.  What  they  were  saying  was  that  field  offices  should  plan  for 
a  2f>-percent  reduction.  The  initial  tentative  allocation  was  really  a 
planning  figure  that  we  had  m  1988  versus  what  the  actual 
amount  that  Congress  appropriated  in  1984.  When  you  compare 
the  1983  actual  with  the  1984.  actual,  it  was  ynly  a  difference  of  3 
percent.  We  have  since  corrected  that  memorandum,  but  it  m^y 
have  not  caught  up  wjth  everybody  in  Indian  country.  There  is  not 
a.  reduction  of  25  percent. 

Senator  Andrews.  It  is  also  my  understanding  that  you  have 
dropped  the  proposal  to  transfer  $7.4  million  from  the  Alamo 
Navajo  ^School  Sor  construction  to  social  services  and  will  now  seek 
a  supplemental.  '  - 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  we  will,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Andrkw&  Well,  you  know,  all  of  these  things  £o  on— 
under  the  Bureau  s  . proposed  btrdget,  what- changes,  iJ*  any,  will 
there  be  in  total  staffing  nationwide,  and  do  that  in  -a  breakout 
comparing  the  DC  level  and  the  field  level. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  have  Mr.  O'Barinon  answer  that. 

Mr.  O'Bannon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  what  drives  the  question 
is  when  you  look  at  the  1984  PTE  figures  that  were  included  in  the 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1984,  the  numbers  look  substantially  different 
than  the  numbers  that  are  justified  now  in  the  1985  budget.  The 
1984  FTE's  were  based  on  1982  FTE  figures  thpt  were  generated 
during  the  process  of  converting  from  the  endhof-year  system.  That 
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conversion  process  went  avtffy  in  just  about  every  agency  in  town 
as* we  wer£  moving  to  the  new  system."  , 

The  1984  numbers  are  based  on  19£3  actual  F*TE  figures  that 
w&re  collected  during  the  last  year.  The  deviations  you  see  in  the 
1984  and  "1985  numbers  from  the  figures  ypu^  have  seen  before  are 
^related  to  actual  usage  of  FTE  throughout  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. ,.  $ 

Senator  Andrews.  Are  you  going  to  m&ke  any  changes  in  person^ 
nel  in  the  District? 4    , "  *         .  % 

.Mr.  O'Bannon.  There-  will  be  adjustments  in  FTE  throughout 
the  year  as  programs  

Senator  Andrews.  Tknow,  but  can  you^ell  the  committee:  that 
you  plan  ta  cut  thte  number  of  staff  at  the  ITC.  level  and  put  more' 
out  in  the  leld  (fr  are  you  going  to  bring  more  from  the  field  J)ack 
in  to  bask  th  this  wonderful  security  blanket  called-  "the  District 
headquarters"?  '       .  1 

Mr.  O'Bannon.  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  find  any  increases  in 
central  staff,  with  the  exceptior^of  the  Office  of  Data  Systems  and 
the  oversight  for  688  contracts.  >  . 

Senator  Andrews.  Will  the  entire  decrease  come  out  of  the  pro- 
grams out  in  the  field? 

Mr.  O'Bannon.  ~  The  majpr  part  of  the  decreases  are  in  the 
schools,  the  Intermountain  School  that  is  being  clpsed  and  the 
transfer of  Alaska  day  schools. 

Senator  Andrews.  Can  you  explain  what  the  position  manage- 
ment bulge  reduction  is?  Do  you  expect  it  is  going  to  affect  the 
Bureau? 

Mr.  O'Bannon.  I  actually  lived  to  explain  this. 

Senator  Andrews.  I  have  b6en  trying  to  work  on  a  bulge  reduc- 
tion for  quite  some  time.  It  is  not  working  too  w§U,  and  I  wondered 
how  you  were  doing  yours. 

Mr.  O'Bannon.  This  is  a  governmentwide  management  initiative 
which  is  being  managed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management.  I  suppose  the  easiest  way 
to^explaii)  it  is  to  state  that  there  is  a  bulge  in  the  grade  leVel  11  to 
15  ranks  throughout  Government.  The  impetus  of  the  initiative  is 
to  reduce  that  bulge  by  reducing  the  numbers  of  grade  level  11 
through  15  s  throughout  the  Government. 

What  we  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  target  of  $413,000.  Honestly, 
at  this  point  all  we  have  done  is  done  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  po- 
sitions in  the  gi*ade  levels  11  through  15  throughout  the  Bureau, 
which  would  affect  approximately  117  positions.  How  that  is  going 
to  be  implemented,  we  don't  know  at  this  point. 

Senator  Andrews.  Well,  that  is  the  problem;  we  do  not  know 
how  it  is  goiflg  to  be  implemented. 

Has  any  thought  been  %iven  to  the  actual  positions  to  be  affected 
pr  was  this  initiative  just  based  on  numbers? 

Mr.  O'Bannon.  This  was  an  initiative  drive  by  a  budgetary  deci- 
sion to  reduce  $413,000  from  within  the  ranks  of  grade  level  11  to 
15's.  .  , 

Senator  Andrews.  But  you  are  not  looking  at  the  relative  priori- 
ty of  a  certain  position  over  another? 

Mr.  O'Bannon.  Not  yet. 
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Senator  Andrews.  I  know  hot?  yet,  but  that  holds  out  promise 
that  you  are  going  to  look  for  ijS^i^y  father  than  just  quantity  re- 
ductions. jjS  / 

Sir.  O'Bannon.  One1  might  mmk  so,  byt  we  have  no  instructions 
yet  from  the  Department  on  now  that  is  going  to  be  implemented. 

Senator  Andrews.  I  do  not  think  one  might  think  so.  One  does 
not  think  so,  bujt  one  could  hope  so. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  make  that  hope  become  more  of  a 
reality.  Do  I  understand  that  that  is  what  you  arid  the  Secretary 
are  hoping?  , 

Mr,  O'Bannon.  That  is  what  vw&  are  hoping. 

Senator  Andrews.  Even  thougph  we  might  not  think  so. 

Given  the  annual  problem  that  the  schools  have  experienced  con- 
cerning their  funding  levels,  do  nou  think  that  forward  funding 
would  improve  the  administration' of  BIA-operated  or  contracted 
schools? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  personally,  I  think  it  would  improve 
efficiency  if  you  had  the  funding  cycle  start  when  schools  open.  In 
other  words,  make  the  funding  cycle  the  same  as  the  school  cycle.  I 
think  that  would  help^ 

*The  problem  is  that  you  have  to  get  the  number  of  dollars  appro- 
priated ahead  of  time,  and  we  may  Have  a  probiey  of  appropriat- 
ing the  necessary  dollars  or  recommending  tnejyjpi^rariate  number 
of  doliarfc  to  start,  unless  we  do  it  in  pha^^^T^  ?v 

Senator  Andrews.  -But  sometimes  you  lose  out  op  the ubest  teach- 
ers and  the  best  administrators  unless  they  have  some  assurance  of 
continuity. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Andrews.  You  also  aw  playing  around  with  this  attend- * 
ance  boundary  question.  Can  you  tell  us  briefly  how  the  BIA  will 
institute. attendance  boundaries  for  the  1984-85  school  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  wquld  like  to  call  ray  acting 
Director  of  Education  up  here  to  go  into  a  little  more  detail  on  it. 

Senator  Andrews.  I  do  njtf,  want  the  whole  load  dropped  on  me.  I 
just  want  a  brief  description  of  what  you  are  trying  to  do,  so  that 
\ve  mi&ht  stimulate  our  interest  and  look  a  little  closer.  ■ 

Mr.  Smith,  OK,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  just  want  to  establish  -bound- 
aries for  all  of  our  Bureau-operated  schools.  We  have  206  facilities 
out  in  Indian  country,  and  we  do  not  want  to  have  any  overlappingt 
of  boundaries.  ' 

Right  now,  we  have  established  boundaries  for  every  Bureau 
school  in  the  system  other  than  on  Navajo  and  for  the  eight  off- 
reservation  boarding  schools.  We  are  working  with  Navajo  to  try  to 
develop  some  boundaries  within  Navajo.  Hopefully,  those  boundary 
determinations  will  be  finished  ir>  May  of  this  year,  so  that  next 
year  wp  'will  have  school  boundaries  for  all  Bureau  schools.  There 
won't  be  any  overlapping  of  boundaries. 

The  one  area  that  we  still  have  some  problems  with  is  working 
with  the  Qff-reservation  boarding  school  boundaries,  been  use  they 
are  unique  in  the  school  system.  We  are  goin^  to  have  to  sit  down 
and  carry  on  more  discussion  with  the  school  boards  on  how  we 
create  the  boundaries. 

We  are  working  to  develop  those  boundaries  so  that  there  will 
not  be  any  overlapping. 
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Senator  Andrews.  Could  you  explain  the  apparent  discrepancy 
in  the  decrease  in  the  budget  for  title  V  tribal  college  grants  and 
projected  increase  in  FTE's? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  think  I  can  have  Nancy  Garrett  come  up  here 
and  respond  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Ms.  Garrett.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  hot  know  how  detailed  you 
want  me  to  get,  so  I  will  give  a  *  > 

Senator  Andrews.  All  I  want  is  a  very  brief  and  concise  state- 
ment of  what  you  are  doing  and  what  you  are  up, to  and  how  you 
explain  it. 

Ms.  Ga^ptt,  The  Congress  in  1984  appropriated  additional 
funds  for  the  tribally  controlled  community  colleges.  For  title  I  at 
the  time  of  the  congfessionar^dd-on,  the  President's  1984  budget 
reflected  an  estimated  PTE  for  the  tribally*  controlled  community 
colleges  of  2,695.  If  you  take  that  FTE  figure,  2,695,  and  divide  it 
into  the  amount  of  money  provided  by  the  Congress  in  the  1984-ap- 
propriation,  you  epme  up  With  $2,390  per  FTE. 

We  have  structured  our  fiscal  year  1985  budget  using  that  same 
$2,390  per  FTE  for  the  estimated  number  of  FTE's  that  we  expect 
to  have  in  th$  title  colleges  which  is  2,549  FTE.  So,,  while  the  dol- 
lars are  less,  t^e  per-FTE  value  for  the  title  I  schools  of  $2,390  is 
carried  forward  from  1984  into  1985,  *  * 
/Now  the  estimate  shown  in  the  budget  for  the  first  semester  of 
this  year  is  slightly  over  2,500  FTE,  However,  we  do  not  do  the 
final  FTE  counts  for  the  tribally  controlled  community  colleges 
until  April,  because  half  of  the  schools  are  on  a  serp  ester  basis  and 
half  of  the  schools  are  on  a  quarter  basis. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  the  certified  FTE  value,  number,, 
at  the  end  of  any  given  year  is  lesS  than  the  number  reflected  for 
the  first  semester.  So  we  do  not  believe  that  our  projection  of  2,549 
"FTE,  for  fiscal  year  198.5  is  unrealistic  or  but  of  line. 

Now  the  third  quarter  for* this  year  will  not  begin  until  April  1. 
So  we  wiii  go  out  and  do  the  certifications  .for  those  nine  schools 
about  the  middle  of  April.  We  simply  do  not  know  what  those  final 
figures  are  going  to  be  for  1984  at  this  point.  But  based  on  our  ex- 
perience and  based  on  the  certified  number  for  fiscal  year  1983,  we 
believe  that  the  numbers  we  have  in  there  for  fiscal  year  1985  are 
the  best  that  we  can  come  up  with  at  this  time. 

The  final  point  that  I  would  make,  however,  is  that  the  estimat- 
ed PTE  value  for  fiscal  year  1985,  we  believe,  is  consistent  with  the 
congressional  intent  for  that  FTE  value  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  appropriated  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  ■ 

That  is -a  long  answer,  and  1  apologize,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Senator  Andrews.  Yes,  but  it  gives  us  the  insight. 

The  Intermountain  School  in  Utah  will  close  after  the  1983-84 
school  year.  Where  does  the  Bureau  intend  to  place  those  students? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr,  Chairman,  most  of  those  students  will  be  placed 
either  at  Phoenix,  which  is  an  off-reservation  boarding  school,  or  at 
Sherman,  which  is  another  off-reservation  boarding  school.  But, 
most  of  the  students  will  be  going  to  school  in  the  Bureau  system. 
We  think  some  may  go  to  school  in  the  public  school  system.  That 
is  our  current  projection. 
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.  Senator  Andrews  We  have  heard  that  there  are  plans  to  close 
the  BIA  school  in  Phoenix.  Can  you  clarify  the  intention  of  any  ad- 
ditional closures?  t  *       *  * 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  We  do  not  think  that  is  an  immediate  issue,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Of  course  you  understand  we  are  .trying  to  balance  our 
whole  system.  Currently  we  have  excess  capacity  in  our  off-reserva- 
tion boarding  schools,  and  we  are  projecting  right  now  that  we  will 
have-a  pretty  good  balance  after  we  close  Intermountain,  I  think  it 
is  ^oing  to  take  a  few  more  ypars-  before  we  get  -the  Hopi  school 
built  and  the  Papago  school  built.  At  that  tirpe  we  fhay  have  to 
take  a  look  at  Phoenix,  but  I  do  not  see  that  happening  in  the  next 
couple  years. 

Senator  Andrews.  Good.  \  »  * 
,  You  requested  that  yotir  authority  to  fuiW  ofT-reseryatjon  pro- 
grams under  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  be  deleted  in  the  fiscal 
1985  appropriations.  As  the  authorizing  committee,  we  had  deter- 
mined these  programs  to  be  critical  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  act. 
Do  you  now  have  evidence  that  these"  off-reservation  programs  are  • 


Mr.  Syim  I  would  like  Mr.  Krenzke,  our  Director  of  Indian 
Services,  to  respond  to  that.  , 

Before  Mr.  Krenzke  responds,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  coiirse  there  are 
priorities  in  the  budget,  anci  I  know  there  is  3  need  out  there, 
>Ut  

Senator  Andrews.  I  know  there  are  priorities  in  the  budget,  but 
all  I  wanted  to  know  is  if  you  are  finding  that  these  off-reservation 
^programs  do  now  work.  That  is  almost -a  pimple  yes  or  no  answer, 

Mr.  Smith.  OI£.  I  will  have  Mr.  Krenzke  say  yes  of  no. 

Mr.  Krenzke.  The  answer  to  your  question  is  that  the  Indian 
child  welfare,  title  II,  grant  programs  are,  for  the  most  part,  work- 
ing very  we}i  on  both  reservations'and  \n  the  urban  areas. 

Senator^ANDREWS.  Well, .then,  if  you  are  going  to  shut  them' 
down,  what  other  basis  than  not  working  do  you  have  for  your  rec- 
omniphdations? 

Mr.  Krenzke.  .Mr.  Chairman,  the  rationale  behind  the  recom- 
mendations which  has  now  been  before  the  Congress,  I  think  this  is 
the  jthird  year,  has  essentially  related;  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
of  Ln^iart  Affairs  is  administratively  structured  to  serve  reservation 
Indians,  and  that,  gjvejj  the  severe  budget  constraints  that  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  referred  to  ajid  the  administrative  problems  that 
we  have  in  providing  services  to  these  urban  areas,  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  limited  amount  of  funds  available  to  limit  them  to 
the  reservation  areas. 

Senator  Andrews.  I  keep  remembering,  somewhere  or  another, 
this  administration— and  other  administrations,  too,  have  said  it  in 
the  past — that  part  of  its  hope  is  that  it  can  help  native  Americans 
to  move  off  the  reservation,  those  who  wsint  to,  and  seek  gainful 
employment  away  from  the  reservation. 

Does  this  not  fly  in  the  face  of  this  announced  goal  by  the  admin- 
istration? ,  * 

Ken  ought  to  really  Answer  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  th&t  is  our  goal,  within 
the  administration.  Our  go&Lis  to  deal  with  the  local  governments 
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*  of  a  government-to-government  basis.  I  think  the  decision  of  people 
moving  on  or  off  the  reservation  is  out  of  our  hands. 

Senator  Andrews.  Well,  I  know  it  is  out  of  your  hands  because 
that  is  an  individual  judgment  but. you  are  saying  that  this  admin- 
istration does  not  want  to  do  what<  it  can  to  assist  those  Indians 
who  w&nt  to  move  off  the  reservation. 
^  Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  should? 

Senator  Andrews.  Or  to  encourage  that?  I  know  you  think  so.  I 
am  just  wondering  what- the  Great  White  Father  who  sends  you 
these  orders  down  is  telling  you  to  do,  because  you  have  cut  out  the 
urograms  that  help  the  Indian  people  move  off  the  reservation. 
You  are  saying  that  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  you  think  is  good. 
You  cannot  have  it  bftth  ways. 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  you  cannot  * 

Senator  Andrews.  Folks  back  in  North  Dakota  say  you  cannot 
speak  out  of  both  sides  of  the  mouth  at  the  same  time.  You  do  not 
do  that,  but  maybe  you  have  been  told  to  do  thatt  by  somebody  else, 
.  Mr.  Smith.  As  Mr.  Krenzke  indicated,  we  would  rather  concen- 
trate resources  with  the  local  tribal  governments  in  dealing  with 
programs  that  are  on  the  reservation,  rather  than  off  the  reserva- 
tions. It  would  be  imooiaible  for  us  to  continue  to  administer  the 
urban  programs  with  the  cutbacks  that  we  #have  in  our  overhead. 

Senator  Andrews.  I  have  one  last  question,  and  then  I  am  sure 
Senator  Meleher  has  a  number  of  interesting  questions  because  his 
interest  in  this  subject,  of  C9urse,  is  as  great  as  mine. 

Why  is  the  Bureay  requesting  that  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation allow  up  to  $6  million  for  administrative  expenses  out  of  the 
highway  fund  rather  than  providing  for  such  expense  out  of  your 
own  BIA  budget?  Does  not  that  kind  of  a  request  serve  as  a  dimin- 
ishment  in  funding  for  tribes  for  the  necessary  roads  under  the  , 
Service  Transportation  Act? 

Mr.  O'Bannon.  Mr.  Chairman,  Uagreason  is  that  the  budget  re- 
flects a  request  for  transferring  thejpanagement  of  that  roads  pro- 
gram directly  into  the  highway  trust  fund.  The  moneys  that  were 
appropriated  in  prior  years  for  that  kind  of  management  and  su- 
pervision have  been  taken  out  of  the  BIA's  budget  for  this  year. 

Yes,  it  would  result  in  a  decrease  in  4,he  actual  project'  moneys 
available  for  the  program. 

Senator  Andrews.  You  have  said  essentially:  "Senator,  what  you 
said  is  correct/'  but  you  have  not  given  me  the  reason  for  it,  except  - 
you  want  to  gfet  your  hands  onf  some  more  money  to  run  <your  ad- 
ministrative empire,  even  though  it  comes  out  of  highway  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  O'Bannon.  Essentially,  yes. 

Senator  Andrews.  You  are  being  very  honest  todpy.  I  cannot 
find  fault  with  that.  You  are  straightforward. 

Mr.  O'Bannon.  The  actual  rationale  was  that,  since  the  major 
activities  in  project  construction  are  now  all  totally  within  the 
highway  trust  fund  road  construction  program,  then  the  percent- 
age that, the?  Bureau  would  be  spending  for  administration  of  that 
program  should  be  t^ken  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Senator  Andrews.  I  will  bet  if  you  turned  it  over  to  the  tribes 
land  told  them,  "You  can  have  x  million  dollars  to  build  roads 
around  your  reservation,"  they  could  hold  the  bids  and  all  the  rest, 
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and  there  would  not  be  a  whale  of  a  iot  of  administration  Do  you 
agree  with  that,  knowing  some  of  these  tribal  leaders? 
Mr.  O'Bannon.  CdulcLbe. 

Senator  Andrews.  Let  the  record  show  that  the  far  end  of  the' 
tabl^nodded  in  agreement.  . 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  if  you  look  at  contract  support  as  another  issue, 
the  percentages  are  up  there  somewhat  more  than  6  percent  to  ad- 
minister-it.  For  a  tribe  to  aSminislerit,  they  may  want  25  or  30 
percent.  So  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  depends  on  what  tribe. 

Senator  'Andrews.  Twenty-five,  to  30  percent?  Generally,  you 
have  a  contractor.  You  open  bids.  He  has  a  bond,  and  you  do  it  by 
law  in  most  of  these  States.  The  tribe  is  pretty  well  protected. 

I  would  bet  the4nitiative  of  the  tribes  would  get  you  some  pretty 
goodTroads  built  for  a  minimal  amount  of  money. 
^  Senator  Melcher. 
*  Senator  Melcher.  Ken,  I  am  always  impressed  when  I  am  out 
with  Indian  people  at  the  emphasis  that  they  place  on  education 
Particularly  that  emphasis  comes  from  the  elders  in  the  tribe.  I 
think  perhaps  they  realizfe  that  the  hopes  and  the  aspirations  of 
'  their  grandchildren  will  not  be  realized  at  all  unless  education  is 
available  to  them  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  particularly  regarding 
the  quality  of  education. 

I  am  apprehensive  that  while  your  figures  do  show  slight  in- 
creases, that  they  will  not  be  adequate.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the 
grade  and  high  school  enrollments  are?  Are  they  greater  or  less 
than  last  year  or,  say,  5  years  ago? 

Ms.  Garrett.  Senator,  I  think  it  is  an  interesting  question  that 
you  ask  If  we  were  to  go  back  to  1980  and  take  a  look  at  the  total 
number  <*f  'students  in  1980,  in  our  budget  for  that  year,  our  certi- 
'  Tied  numbers  for  that  year  totaled  4,3,597.  Now  if  you  take  that 
number  and  come  forward  through  1984,  adding  the. students  m 
the  new  schools  and  taking  away  the  students  for  the  schools  that 
transferred,  in  the  case  of  Alaska,  to  that  State  or  to  the  schools 
that  closed,  you  would  come  up  with  a  figure  of  41,326. 

Senator  Melcher.  That  is  including  Alaskans  that  were  

Ms.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir,  transferred  out, 

Senator  Melcher.  So  that  is  deducting  them,  in  other  words;' 
Ms.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  comparison  that  I  would  like  fo  make  is  that  if  you  take  the, 
figure  that  is  reflected  for  estimated  .number  of  students  in  our 
1984  budget,  it  is  4H.174.  So  that  says  that  our  enrollment  is  going 
up  that  even  when  you  take  the  large  number  of  schools  that  we 
have  lost- and  wo  have  lost  29  schools  since  1980  and  added  only 
13-  if  you  straight-lined  that,  you  actually  are  seeing  an  increase 
of  2,000  students  over  a  4-year  period  at  our  schools. 

1  would  reemphasize  that  we  have  lost  42  and  added  13,  for  a  net 
loss  of  29  However,  our  enrollment  in  1980,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago  was  43,597,  and  we  expect  43,174,  a  difference  of  only  400  stu- 
dent* having  lost  a  net  of  29  schools.  Those  figures  speak  for  them- 
'  selves  in  terms  of  the  continuing  increase  in  BIA  schools  certainly 
over  the  past  4  years.  - 

Senator  Mkmther.  That  leads  me  to  think  that  the  slight  change 
in  the  two  figures— fiscal  year  1984  and  1985— that  it  will  not  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  education. 
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Ms.  Garrett.  I  would  point  out  a  statement  that  is  made  in  our 
budget,  and  that  is  that  even  though  the  line  item  for  ISEP,  1985, 
1984,  is  a  reduction,  the  actual  per-student  amount  available  in 
I98o  is  equal  to  or  greater  than,  depending  on  the  final  amount  ap- 
propriated for  pay  costs,  than  it  has  been  in  prior  years  r' 
J.^IJ  indicate  to  you  that  in  1983  the  per-student  c3st  was 
$4U14.  With  the  final  adjustments  that  we  expect  to  make  in  1984 
2f  JZZP**  that  am°unt  to  be  $2,035,  So  we  are  going  from  $2,014  to 
per  student  in  1  year.  We  believe,  Senator,  that  is  an  attrac- 
tive increase  and  one  that  we  can  live  with. 

•  Senator  Melcher.  I  think  we  can  agree  that  education  could  not 
have  been  satisfactory.  We  have  never  reached  a  satisfactory  level 

That  slight  increase  will  hardly  cover  the  increase  in  costs  of  the 
utilities,  let  alone  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  anything  else. 

Ms.  Garrett.  I  would  make  two  observations.  No.  1,  the  cost  of 
utilities  would  not  be  included  in  these  figures.  They  are  handled 
under  the  operation  and  maintenance  program. 

Senator  Mei^hbr.  How  much  has  that  increased? 

*  Ms.  Garrett.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  for  O&M  for  the  schools, 
Senator. 

Senator  Melcher.  Well,  school  operations  includes  O&M,  does  it 
not? 

Ms.  Garrett.  No,  sir,  it  does  not. 
Senator  Melcher.  Where  do  I  find  that  item? 
Ms.  Garrett.  The  operation  and  maintenance— are  included  in  a 
different  part  of  the  budget. 
Senator  Melcher.  Where  do  I  find  it? 

Ms.  Garrett.  In  the  back  of  the  budget.  It  is  not  included  under 
education,  so  I  do  not  have  that  information  available  here.  We 
have  staff  here  who  do  have  that  information. 

However  Senator,  on  page  205  in  the  budget,  you  will  see  the  in- 
formation for  operations  and  maintenance. 

Senator  Melcher.  What  is  the  increase? 

Mr.  O'Bannon.  It  maintains  the  same  level.  There  is  no  increase. 

Senator  Melcher.  Well,  you  know,  we  are  living  in  the  real 
w*°r  u-.fre  the  winter  is  stiI1  winter,  and  you  have  to  pay  the 
utility  bills.  I  cannot  understand  how  that  can  be  disregarded.  Can 
you  enlighten  me? 

We  are  living  in  the'real  world  where  winter  is  still  winter  and 
the  utility  costs  have  increased. 

Mr.  O'Bannon.  I  am  advised  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
the  utility  cast  over  the  last  year. 

Senator  Melcher.  That  is  not  true.  Let  me  advise  you  that  that 
is  not  the  case  at  all.  What  are  they  supposed  to  do? 

I  am  talking  about  quality  education.  Obviously,  you  can  shut 
down  the  school  for  a  week  because  you  "do  not  have  the  where- 
withal to  pay,  go  1  week  out  of  4  during  the  winter  to  meet  the 
costs.  You  can  do  things  such  as  that,  but  we  are  cutting  the  oppor- 
tunities then. 

Mr.  O'Bannon.  With  respect  to  the  utility  general  rates,  there 
has  been  no  increase.  Where,  because  of  the  weather  situation, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  cost,  the  Bureau  has  addressed  that  vig- 
orously through  our  emergency  costs  program.  We  are  accruing 
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those  costs  and,  if  they  become  too  excessive  for  the  Bureau  to  % 
handle  through  absorption,  then  we  would  submit  an  emergency 
supplemental  on  that  basis.  , 

Senator  Melcher.  Well,  let  us'  plan  for  it,  then,  because,  indeed, 
those  utility  costs*  haye  risen.  It -is  foolish  to  disregard  it.  It  is  there,- 
rand  you  have  to  pay  them,  and  none  of  us  can  escape  that.  - 

Senator  Andrews  spoke  of  the  "Great  White  Father."  Is  that  still 
the  President?  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  it  used  to  be.  *  . 

Senator  Andrews.  The  "Great  White  Father"  in  theJjGreat 
White  House."         -  • .  . 

Senator  Melcher.  Oh,  yes.  Well,  there  is  truly  a  -Little  White 
Father"— Stockman— who  seems  to  get  in  the  way  at  times.  v 

Ms.  Garrett.  I  wonder  if  I  might  add.  on§  point  when  you  are 
talking  about  cost"-of  educating  the  children  in  BIA  schools.  As  you 
know,  we  are  about  ready  to  issue  in  final  trie  standards  whfah 
have  been  developed  under  which  our  schools  will  operate  in  future 
times'.  Once  those-  standards  have  been  published,  then  we  will 
begin  working  on  a  school-by-school  basis  to  determine  what  it  is ' 
that  it  costs  to  run  that  school.  We  would  hope  for  the  fifst  time  to 
build  our  budget  from  the  bottom  up;  that  is,  we  will  actually  look 
at  each  school  to  determine  what  it  costs  us  for  the  teachers,  for 
the  planning,  for  the  library,  and  so  forth,  in  each  of  those  schools. 
We  would  hope  in  our  fiscal  year  1986  budget  to  more  accurately 
reflect  what  it  does  cost  in  each  of  our  schools  to  educate  those* 
children.  The  standards  will  be  the  document  that  will  drive  

Senator  Melcher.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that.  I  guess  I  am 
naive,  but  I  assumed  that  was  what  was  done  in  every  instance  for 
the  past  years. 

Ms.  Garrett.  No,  sir,  that  is  not  true. 

Senator  Melcher.  Well,  congratulations,  then,  because  that  is  so 
basic.  , 

I  just  opened  up  an  envelope  this  morning  in  my  office  that 
brought  home  to  me  how  much  more  books  cost.  For  some  reason,  I 
still  get  advertisements  of  new  books  in  veterinary  medicine.  The 
volume  did  not  look  all  that  auspicious  to  me.  After  reading  the  ad- 
vertisement, I  found  out  for  a  new  book  on  skin  diseases  for  horses 
it  is  $65.  We  do  not  expect  volumes  for  elementary  classrooms  to 
cost  anywhere  near  that,  but  then  the  fact  is  that,  even  taking  the 
very  simple,  rudimentary  costs,  the  costs  continue  to  climb  for  edu- 
cation. We  cannot  avoid  that. 

Sometimes  we  think,  well,  if  we  can  just  pay  the  teachers,  it  we 
can  keep  up  on  that,  we  are  meeting  the  cost  increases,  but  that  is 
not  true  because  everything  costs  more. 

Senator  Andrews.  Have  you  paid  any  veterinarians  lately 

Senator  Melcher.  Surely.  That  is  why  they  can  pay  $65  to  get 
the  new  book  on  skin  diseases  of  horses. 

I  am  wandering  from  the  subject  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Smith.  Senator. 

Senator  Melcher.  Yes? 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I  add  something  to  that? 

This  year  I  asked  a  point-blank  question  to  the  staff  who  deal 
with  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  facilities.  You  cannot  look 
at  the  total  figure  because  it  may  mean  that  we  have  dropped  cer- 
tain space  from  that  figure  and  maybe  even  added  some  space. 
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There  might  be  a  negative  and  there  might  be  sbme  increases  in 
,  square  footage.  3 

™**y  have  &uarante«d  to  me  that  we  have  llfcquate  funds  in 
O&M  to  take  care  of  all  of  our  facilities  in  Indian  country. 

I  might  add  that  the  Secretary,  William  Clark,  is  very  interested 
>n  Indian  education,  and  he  is  going  to  be  breathing  doym  my  back, 
I  am  sure,  and  I  will  be  breathing  down  Education's  back  to  make 
sure  we  are  doing  a  good,  proper  job  out  ^here.  A 

Senator  Melcher.  Well,  I  applaud  the  overall -increase  in  your 
budget.  I  am  not  ignoring  that,  in  a  budget  that  has  been  very 
tight  m  so  many  matters  and  showing  some  reductions  in  a  vast 
number  of  areas,  this  is  refreshing  to  see.  We  do  not  have  to  argue 
v  the  basic  point  here  on  the  increased  -costs  that  are  involved  and 
have  tq  be  met. 

However,  I  point  out  that  I  do  not  think  this  is  adequate  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary.  ^ 

The  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1985,  is  that  for  the  school 
year  that  starts  in  September  1985? 

Ms.  Garrktt.  Actually,  our  schools  begin  usually  in  about  the 
middle  of  August.  So  it  would  be  for  the  period  the  middle  of 
August  through- — 

Senator  Melcher.  That  is  for  the  1985-86  school  year? 

Ms.  Garrett.  Actually,  sir,  for  education,  the  school  year  1984-. 
8o,  which  will  begin  this  coming  August,  would  be  covered  by  the 
fiscal  yeaf  1985  budget,  which  is  what  we  are  in  now. 

Senator  Melcher.  All  right. 

Ms.  Garrett.  It  would  be  for  the  school  year  1984-85.  ' 
Senator  Melcher.  For  the  school  year  1984-85?  ' 
Ms.  Garrett.  That's  correct,  sir:  . 

Senator  Melcher.  When  will  your  figures  that  you  mentioned  be 
a  vailable,  school  by  school,  starting  from  the  ground  up?  I 

,Ms.  Garrett.  We  expect  the  standards  to  be  published  momen- 
tarily. Assuming  that  they  are  published—and  the  reason  ftat  I 
hesitate  on  the  date  is  that  they  have  to  be  approved  by 'OMB 
before  they  can  be  published  in  final,  and  I  simply  do  not  know  the 
timeframe  for  completing  that  review— but  assuming  that  they  are 
published  soon,  we  would  expect  to  reflect  the  impact  of  those 
standards  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget. 

Senator  Melcher.  Will  they  be  available  for  the  current  school 
year? 

Ms.  Garrett.  No,  sir,  they  will  not. 

Senator  Melcher.  Turning  to  the  tribal  community  colleges,  ear- 
lier you  stated  a  figure  somewhat  lower  than  what  we  had  thought 
was  the  appropriation.  We  have  the  belief  that  the  appropriation 
was  actually  for  $2,812  per  PTE.  1 

Ms.  Garrett.  That  was  the  congressional Iy  mandated  level  for  us 
in  fiscal  year  1983,  but  there  was  no  language  to  suggest  that  that 
same  level  had  to  be  maintained  again  in  1984  or  1985. 

Senator  Melcher.  I  think  the  Senate  report  was  clear  on  it. 

Ms.  Garrett.  It  was  our  interpretation,  Senator,  that  $2,812  was 
a  requirement  only  through  1983.  Staff  did  go  back  and  research 
that  language  and  felt  that  that  $2,812,  as  I  said,  was  applicable 
only  through  1983  and  it  did  not  apply  again  in  1984  and  1985. 
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Senator  Melcher.  Well,  you  know,  that  just  is  not  realistic.  We 
are  attempting  to  be  realistic  in  these  reports.  We  thought  it  was 
clear.  There  fe-  no  way  of  saying,  well,  we  do  not  need  as  much  per 
.student  in  1984  or  1985  as»we  had  in  1983. 

Ms.  Garrett.  Senator,  I  WQuid  go  back  and  reference  my  remark 
a  litttle  while  ago.  "When  we  looked  at  the  appropriation  by  the 
"Congress  for  fiscal  year  1984,  if  we  divided  the  total  number  ot 
PTE  s  that  were  reflected  in  the  President's  budget  into  the  total 
dollars  that  were  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the  program,  in 
l984Tthe  amount  was  not  $2,812  or  any  figure  greater  than  that 
Indeed,  it  was  $2,39i),  which  is  the  same  amount  reflected  pei-  FTE 
for  the  '1985  budget.  Even  if  there  Were  some  question  on  whether 
the  Congress  intended  the  $2,812  to  carry  forward  into  1984,  the 
1984  appropriation  itself  does  not  seem  to  reflect  that  Congress  in- 
tended for  that  level  to  be  $2,812- 

Senator  Melcher.  I  do  not  know  how  Uen  state  it  any  clearer. 
On  page  45  of  that  Senate  report  it  pm*to  maintain  the  same 
levels  as  It  was  in  1983.  That  does  not  say  knock  iTdown  $400  per 

■student.  . .  ,  -     ,  . 

Ms  Garrett.  The  Congjaes  did  not  appropriate  enough  funds  in 
1984  for  us  to  even  have  done  that.  We  could  not  have  provided 
$2,$2  within  the  funds  appropriated"  by  the  CoijgHss— — 
i  ifenator  Melcher.  We  may  have  been  using  yourTigures.  Were 
we? 

Ms.  Garrett.  1  do  not  believe  so,"  Senator. 

Senator  Melcher.  What  were  your  figures?  Were  they  less.' 
Were  the  figures  that  you  provided  the  committee  less  than  there 
were  actually  students?  '    _  - 

Ms.  Garrett.  It  is  the  other  way  around,  Senator.  The  tigure 
that  was  in  the  President's  1984  budget,  tlfe  estimated  number  of 
students  for  the  title  I  colleges,  was  2,695  students.  That  number  is 
considerably  greater  than  the  number  of  students  that  

Senator  M either.  Are  you  unaware  that  the  language  was  spe- 
cific on  page  45  of  the  Senate  appropriations  report,  and,  further, 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  said  if  that  was  not  adequate  to 
maintain  the  level,  to  ask  for  a  supplemental? 

Ms.  Garrett.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  that  language  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  Senator.  N  . 

Senator  MEi^HKR.^Veli,  how  about  in  the  Senate  report/ 

Ms.  Garrett.  I  «would  have  to  go  back  and  check  that. 

Senator  Melcher.  Well,  we  are  here  every  day  that  we  are  m 
session,  and  ofteher  really,  both  Senator  Andrews  and  I  and  other 
members  of  this  committee.  We  are  around  here  a  lot  of  times 
when  we  are  even  in  session.  We  are  no  further  than  your  tele- 
phone. \  *  fl,,  '  ... 

I  think  you  are  disregarding  the  clear  intent  of  this  committee 
and  also  the  clear  intent  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Me  sits  on  that  Appropriations  Committee,  and  so  does  benator 
Hatfield,  a  former  member  of  this  committee. 

Ms.  Garrett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Melcher.  I  know  I  am  a  little  bit  put  out,  and  1  hope 
they  arc. 

These  are  not  vast  amounts  of  money.  What  would  it  cost,  rough- 
ly? 
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Ms.  Garrett;  If  >ye  were  to%o  to  the  $2,812,  we  would  brpbably 

•  to  talking  $800,000,  a  Wlion  dpilars  perhaps,  additional  ftinds  for 
%     thoS^to  fund  at  thfct  $2$l2  level. 

Senator  Mexcher.  This  is  our  country.  First  of  all,  it  is  Indian 
country.  This  administration  does  not  have  any  reluctance  to  throw. 
.  out  a  chunk  for  El  Salvador,  where  we  are  throwing  a  big  .ch«hlL^> 
and  a  request.     1  *  '  * 

I  tftink  that  you  really  have  neglected  yotir  responsibility  by  not 
having  that  including  in  a  supplemental.  Maybe  we  can  correct  it 

*  for  you.  I.hope  we  can.  •     m»  \  %  * 
' , *  Thank  you,  Nancy.          \jT      ,                     '  ' 

*  *  Now  I  >yant  to  find  out  why  on  irrigation  there  is  orthfa  little  bit, 
of  money  in  there  for  the  Papago.  I  do  not  begrudge  their  getting  .  ^ 
some  irrigation  money,  but  what  about  Fort  Belknap?J3ince  1975 
they  have  had  the  BIA  report  that  said  that  they  ought  to  update 
that  irrigation  project  so  it  could  get  somewhere  near  an  efficient 
level..  Can  somebody  tell  me  when  we  are  going  to 'do- that?  •      «  ' 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Mills  will  respond  on  the  details. 

Just  a  minute,  Senator.  4 

Senator  Melcher.  Are  you  working  that  

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  specifically  about  that  project. 

Mr.  Mills.  Senator,  on  that  particular  project,  I  do  not  have  any 
information.  However,  if  I  might  just  mention,  we  do  go  by  priori- 
ty. We  have  a  system,  a  criteria,  to  get  to  that  priority.  We  have 
six  projects  now  that  are  pending,  and  I  do  not  know  where  Fort 
Belknap  will  stand  right  now. 

Senator  Melcher.  Since  1975,  if  it  was  not  on  the  top,  it  sliould 
have  floated  to  the  top  by  now.  Would  you  review  that  for  me, 
please?  .  * 

Mr.  Mills.  We  will,  Senator. 

[Subsequent  to  the  hearing  the  following  information  was  re- 
ceived' for  the  record:] 

Fort  Belknap  Irrigation  Project  # 

The  IV^ilk  River  Irrigation  Project  on  the  Port  Belknap  Indian  Reservation  needs 
A  major  rehabilitation  and  extension.  The  completion  report  presented  the  work  fea- 
J  tures  and  estimated  costs  to  rehabilitate  and  complete  the  project.  Since  1980,  fiscal 
constraints  and  other  pressing  needs  prevented  BIA  from  requesting  construction  6r 
rehabilitation  funds  for  Fort  Belknap  or  any  other  similar  existing  project.  Funding 
of  $310,000 /was  provided  in  FY  1983  under  the  irrigation  "jobs  bill"  to  replace, or 
rehabilitate*  the  most  serious  project  features.  The  failing  main  diversion  dam  was  « 
replaced  in  FY  1982  by  ^programming  $1.4  million  from  other  locations. 

Thr  project  is  marginal,  economically,  but  is  critical  to  the  local  economy.  Its  re- 
habilitation and  completion  has  a  high-priority  on  our  irrigation  project  listing,  but 
funding  constraints  have  limited  our  budget  requests  to  implementation  of  Congres- 
sionaily  ratified  Indian  water  claim  settlements.  In  future  years  we  expect  to  re- 
y  quest  funding  for  the  needed  irrigation  improvements  at  Fort  Belknap, 

Senator  Andrews.  John,  you  raised  a  good  point.  One  of  the 
questions  I  h&fi  for  the  record,  is  this:  As  we  see  it,  there  are  no 
dollars  in  tkl*  budget  for  the  Standing  Rock  irrigation,  phase  II. 
They  have  already  started.  They  have  their  computer  stuff  up. 
They  have  the  wells  in.  They  have  the.  pumping  plants,  all  of  that. 
It  is  not  dollarwise  to  stop  now  when  you  have  the  first  phase  in 
operation.  You  have  to  put  iff  grain  dryeF  and  corn  dryer  facilities, 
and  all  the  rest.  My  farmer  instincts  tell  me  that  you  are  doing 
this  thing  backward. 
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Do  you  hav^a  reason  for  cutting  them  off  now,  midway  down  the 
path?  Do  you  know  about  Standing  Roek?w 

Mr.  Mills.  Yes,  we  do,  Mr;  Chairman.  *  * 

Senator  Andrews.  I  am  delighted  that  you  know  more  about 
that  than  you  did  onthis.  V 

Mr,  Mills:  Standin#JRx>ck  is  No.  2  on,  the  list.         X  m 

Sefhator  Melcher.  TFfck  thing  is  you  have  to  come  up  with  the 
right  answer  now*  -  * 

What  kind  of  discrimination  is  this? 

Sector  Andrew!^  Well,  wait  for  another  year;  you  will  be  able 
to  cf incriminate  the  other  way.  They  will  know  about  Montana 
projects  and^not  #bout  North  Dakota. 

Wnat  is  the  cost*  effectiveness  of  cutting*  this*  project  off  before 
you  get  into  the  second  phase?  * 

Mr.  Mills.  The  second  phase*  of  course,  is  $1.8  million  to  com- 
plete* the  Standing  Rock  project.  At  the  present  time,  given  the 
budget  constraints,  et 'cetera,  we  would  pick  this  up  as  soon  as  dol- 
lars are  Available. 

Senator  Andrews.  The  only  thing  is,  you  add  to  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation with  the  acres  they  now  have.  They  cannot  spread  the  dryer 
and  the  computer  and  the  other  things  over  more  acres.  Therefore, 
you  are  sadoling  the  tribe  out  there  with  a  higher  cost  per  acre  of 
what  they  are  doing,  rather  than  the  complete  project. 

Have  you  anticipated,  or  do  you  have  figures  that  you  could  pro- 
vide the  committee  as  to  what  that  increase  in  dollar  cost  per  acre 
will  be  because  you  do  not  finish'  the  second  phase? 

Mr.  Mills.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Andrews.  Would  you  provide  those  for  the  record? 
Mr.  Mills.  We  certainly  will. 

Senator  Andrews.  Good.  I  appreciate  that.  s 
[Subsequent  to  the  hearing  the  following  information  was  re- 
ceived for  the  repord:] 

Standing  Rock  Irrigation  Project, 

The  first  phase  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe's"  irrigation  project,  the  Fort 
Yates  Unit,  was  constructed  with  funding  ,  of  $1,960,000  provided  in  Fiscal  Years 
1982  and  1983,  It  became  operational  last  irrigation  season.  The  Tribe  is  justly 
proud  uf  the  project  and  the  first  year's  results. 

The  Tribe  had  an  Irrigation  Development  Plan  prepared  by  a  consulting  firm 
which  evaluated  alternative  locations  to  be  served  by  pumping  from  the  Grand 
River  finger  of  I^ake  Gahe.^V  unit  of  1,464  acres  known  as  the  Banik  Unit  has  been 
selected  as  Phase  II  for  development.  The  total  construction  cost  of  the  unit,  includ- 
ing on  farm  systems,  is  estimated  to  be  $1,8  million. 

At  the  time  Phase  I  was  put  into  crop  production,  the  tribe  acquired  certain  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  that  can  be  utilized  on  additional  irrigation  units  when  they 
are  developed.  Kach  item  has  a  differing  capacity,  scope  and  life,  so  the  farm  man- 
ager has  not  calculated  those  costs  on  a  per  acre  basis.  In  general,  the  larger  oper- 
ation would  be  more  efficient  and  fNe  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  can  effectively  op- 
era te  and  manage  additional  irrigated* cropland. 

Senator  Mklchkr.  To  whom  do  we  pose  a  question  on  economic 
development?    /  ~ 

Mr.  Smith.  Either  to  me  or  Mr.  Krenzke, 

Senator  Melcher.'  There  has  been,  of  course,  For  some  tribes,  an 
increase  in  funds  that  they  generate  themselves  through  their  own 
resources.  But  there  are— sometimes  like  the  Rocky  Soy  Reserva- 
tion with  an  enrollment  of  3,200  and  a  reservation  resident  popula- 
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tion  of  2,100  which  has  been  discduraged  from  applying  for  econom- 
.  ic  development.  It  seems  like,  without  any  resources  to  speak  of  on 
the  reservations  themselves,  they  'seem  to  Jiave  the  greatest  need; 
yet,  they  fall  between>he  cracks. 

What  can  we  expect  for  the  Rocky  Boy? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  Senator,  I  am  not  specifically  familiar  with 
Rocky  Boy  itself.  We  have,  of  course,  as  you  know,  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams. We  have  V»ur  economic'  initiative,  which,  as  we  discussed 
before,  is  now  proposed  for  a  funding  level  of  $10  million  which 
provides  seed  mghey  to  go' to  a.  bank  or  a  financial  institution  and 
2«)  percent  gives  them  the  equity.  That  is  oneprogram  that  we 
have.  • 

We  have  a  direct  loan  program  that  we  have  had  for  years,  and 
also  we  have  a  loan  guarantee  and  interest  subsidy  program  that 
could  help  them. 

However,  again,  Senator,  I  do  not  know  the- specific  project  or 
why  they  were  discouraged  not  to  put  in  for  one  of  these.  I  really 
do  not  know,  but  I  could  find  out. 

Senator  Melcher.  I  will  explain  it  as  I  know  it.  Most  of  these 
applications  to  share  or  participate  in  these  programs  require  a 
great  amount  of  expertise  in  making  application  so  it  can  stand  up. 
Now  this  is  a  small  tribe  with  very  limited  resources  of  their  own. 
Therefore,  they  just  sort  of  fall  out.  They  do  not  have  the  expertise 
to  develop  it  themselves.  Indeed,  they  have  been  contracting  a 
lease  compliance  position  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-638'.  The  area 
office  has  just  told  them  they  will  lose  funding  for  the  position  if 
they  insist  on  contracting  the  program  again  in  1985.  However,  if 
they  turn  the  contract  back  over  to  the~BIA,  then  the  area  office 
would  continue  to  fund  the  lease  compliance  position  on  the  Rocky 
Boy  Reservation.   ^  *  < 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  in  direct  conflict  with  Public  Law  93-638, 
but  it  does  point  out  that  the  Rocky  Boy  Tribe  is  at  a  disadvantage. 
.Without  much  resources  of  their  own  and  without  much  capability 
of  generating  the  necessary  expertise  to  apply,  they  just  sort  of  are 
left  in  the  wake  of  all  this  opportunity.  Yet,  they  need  it  very 
badly.  y 

I  wonder  if  we  could  have  some  special  attention  to  their  prob- 
lems? j 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  Senator,  we  will  check  into  that. 
Senator  Melcher.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Andrews.  Thank  you,  John. 
Thank  you,  Ken,  and  your  group. 
[The  prepared  statement  and  additional  questions  follow.  Testi- 
mony resumes  on  p.  41.] 
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Prepared 
Statement  of  Kenneth  L.  Smith 
Assistant  Secretary  V  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs 
Before  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
on  the  FY  1985  Budget  Request 

February  21,  1984 
Hr!  Chairman  and  Menders  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discus*  the  FY'1985  budget  for  tht 
&ure*u  of  Indian  Affairs  programs. 

The  196$  appropriation  request  of  S928.7  ml  111  on  represents  an  Increase  of 
approximately  $21  million  over  funding  for  the  operation  of  Indian  programs 
that  we  have  for  198*.  Funding  for  the  operatftn  of'.  Indian  programs  for  1$85 
is  S9S4.-4  wvl  Hon;  1n  the  appropriations  total  $823.9  million.  -A 

comparison  of  our  FY  1985  request  with  our  T9W  appropriations  1s  provided  as 
Attachment  J.  \  < 

The  .198*  budget  shows  a  reduction  in  construction  funding,  but  1t  does  not 
reflect  *the  $100  million   in  contract  authority,  the  Bureau  again  will  he 
"receiving  fron  th^e- Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the  construction  of  roads  on 
reservations  under  the  Highway  Improvement  Act  of  1982. 

For  the  Operation  of  Indian  Programs,  the  budget* calls  for  $273-5  »1J Hon  for 
Indian  education;  $212.6  million  for  Indian  services  ;"|67.1  million  for  econo- 
mic development  and  employment"  program;  $96*9  million  for  natural  resources 
development;   $47.7  million   for  trust  responsibilities;  $90.  e  million  fdr 
facilities  management  and  $67. ^million  for  general  administration.    „  f 

We  intend  to  u*e  funds  efficiently  to  m*et  program  needs  on  the  reservations, 
to  continue   iiplementihg  the' President's   Indian  policy  statements  and  to 
achieve  the  afenagement  objectives  we  have  set  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  - 
Affair^  for  FY  ;9«5.  \  1 

While  thp  entire  Federal  Government  is  under  severe  budget  ratnts,  u 

has  been  with  the  strong  support  of  the  Administration  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  we  have  been  able  to  hold  our  own  in  Indian  Affairs.  ' 

Resident's  Indian  Policy. 

Trris  Administration  continues  to  promote  Indian-  self -deterwi nation  by  . 
"strengthening  tribal  governments  and  decreasing  unnecessary  Federal  Intrusion 
1n  reservation  affairs.  .  We  also  are  peeking  ways  to  build  economic  self- 
sufficiency  for  the  75$, OC©  American  Indians  and;  Alaska  natives. 

:,The  key  to  the  new  approach  is  the  President's  American  Indian  PoMcy 
Statement  .issued  in  January  1983.  That  policy  reaffirms  the  government -to- 
government  relationship;  reinforces  the  concept  of  Indian  self-government  aod 
Self-determination.;  supports  economic  development  by  attracting  private 
capital-  and  establishes  a  Presidential  Commission  to  seel:  ways  to  1*>rove 
the  economies  on  Indian  reservations.  The  Commission  has  begun  its  work  and 
will  subnet  Its  report  by  November  30,  1984.  . 
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ftecent  Policy  *nd  Frograa  Initiatives 

Jte  awjor  thrust  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  one  of  creatine  strong, 
stable,  tribal  governments  which  will  lead  to  the  development  of  both  human 
thrust!        r**ources-    ^  FY  1985  budget  continues  to  support  kc^y  policy 

"  Jh€>  econwMc  development  and  employment  program  budget  targets  support 
for  growth  in  the , private  sector  of  reservation  economies  with  major 
emphasis  o&  stimulating  investment  of  private  capital  1n  this  process. 

0  The  Indian  services  budget  1s  directed  toward  enhancement  of  tribal 
governmental  capabilities  to  deal  independently  and  successfully 
with  both  soda!  and  economic  growth  on  reservations.    This  budget 
proposes  to  meet  actual  and  critical  needs  in'  human  services.  . 

C  Ti!f  wat^r?]  r*?°urces  <*vHopment  budget  concentrates  on  activities  < 
which  will  provide  Income  and  support  economic  growth  on  reservations. 
Activities  in  the  areas  of  forest^  management  and 'development,  \ 
minerals  exploration  and  production,  Improving  range  and  far*  lands. 

.  and  improving  agriculture  methods  to  Increase  yield  and  quality  of 
production  remain  a  high  priority. 


Strengthening  of  the  trust  responsibility  role  continues  as  a  critical 
object  ve  of  the  Sor^u.    This  objective  is  strong  1y*supported  at  the 
local  level  where  the  tribes ^and  Bureau  agencies  have  Increased 
budgets  in  both  real  estate  services  and  the  financial  trust  activities. 

°  The  education  budget  will  continue  to  meet  basic  and  special  educational 
neerfs  of  Indian  students  attending  BurtMu  and  contract  sthools  and 
will  pmvAdt  residential  care  and  guidance  programs  at  the  same  level 
as  in  FY  1984. 

•  The  construction  programs  of  the  Bureau  continue  toj enphasiie- c&istruc- 
f    ting  and  improving  existing  facilities  in  support  of  the  education 

program;  continues  funding  for  the  Papago  Irrigation  Project  and  a  dam 
^safety  program^ and  provides  for  the  renpvetioa  of  India^  hones. 

Indian  mad  construction  pro^rm  will  be  funded  by  a  $10011110^ 
^.    allocation  and  contract  authority  from  the  Highway  Trust  Ftfod  of  the 
titer*)  Lands  Highway  Program,  Department  of  Transportation. 

In  other  recent  initiatives  which  .may  be  dT  interest  to  the  Ccmnittee.  the 
Bureaus  .  p  • 

•  Initiated  a  program  to  help  small  tribes  (less  than  1,500  population) 
9BinJ>as1c  managerial  capabilities.    One  hundred  seventy-fly*  tribes 

♦and  Alaska  village  commutii ties^ rjcej ved  grants  to  enable  them  to 
Improve  art^nistration  and  accoutring  skills. 
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c  Intensified  and  expanded  consultation  with  tribal  leaders  on  polity 
and  program  matters*  including  regional  meetings  with  tribal  leaders 
and  regular  meetings  with  national  Indian  organizations. 

•  Provided  $5.0  million  1n  FY  1983  1n  "seed  money'  to  21  tribal  ventures 
which  attracted  another  $20  inl  1  lion  of  their  funding  fro*  non-federal 
sources."  Enterprises  approved  included:    a  restaurant ,  grocery  store, 
a  sand  and  gravel  business,  a  manufacturing  business,  and  electronics 
plant,  operation  of  a  marina,  a  tug  end  barge  operation,  real  estate 
development,  and  agricultural  programs.  ♦ 

•  Created  7,*0Q  jobs  on  Indian  reservations  through  $U4„5  million 
appropriated  under  the  1983  Emergency  Jobs  Act,  and  allocated:  $30 
million  for  rehabilitation  of  36  reservation  irrigation  projects; 
$12.5  million  for  erosion  control,  weed  and  brush  removal ,  range  and 
agricultural  conservation;  J!f>  million  for  improving  reservation 
jails;  f3D  million  for  reservation  housing,  including  construction  of 
300  homes  and  rehabilitation  of  «4**ttrhomes;  $*  million  to  reforest 
19,000  acres  and  then  25*000  acres  of  reservation  timber  lands;  $1  . 
million  for  forest  road  maintenance;  $2.5  million  for  stream  clearance 
and  fish  hatchery  development;  and  $24.5  million  for  construction  of  a 
Mgh  school  on  the  Hopi  Reservation. 

•  Determined,  in  an  Interior  Solicitor's  opinion,  that  the  Bureau  of 

an  Affairs  would  not  lose  its  authority  to  return  several  million 
dollars  in  annual  administrative  fees  to  the  tribes  from" Indian  timber 
sales.  * 

a  Initiated  a  feasibility  study  to  assess  the*  value  of  a  forest  products 
marketing  cooperative,  at  the  request  of  the  tribes  in  the, Northwest . 

p  Initiated  a  five -year  orooramrlo  increase  the  productivity  of  900,000 
acres  partitioned  to'the  NaJflfcTribe  under  provisions  of  the  Navajo- 

Hopi  Land  Settlement  Act, 

•  Increased  income.'to  Indiln  tribes  from  mineral  leases  to  an  all-time 
high  of  S396:3  million  in  1982.    This  was  S8.2*  higher  than  the 
previous  year's  revenues*    Of  this  Jajome,  $368*2  million' came  from 
oil  and  ga$  leases,  5r 

°  Provided  college  assistance  grants  to  more  than  15,000  Indian  students 
in  1983,  including  about  4D0  in  post  qrM6u^  programs.    Some  of  these 
students  attend  Sinte  Gleska,  one  of  18  tribal  ly-control led  Indian 
community  colleges,    Sinte  Gleska  became  the  first  Indian  college  in 
the  country  to  receive  accreditation  on  the  four -year  baccalaureate 
level,    A  few  months  later,  the  Oglala  Tribal  Community  College, 
located  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South,  Dakota,  *  Ho  received 
accreditation. 
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•  Polished  proposed  education  stiodards  end  criteria  for  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  schools  and  dormitories  1n  1983. 

•  Won  Administration  support  for  legislation  to  return  25,000  acres 
of  National  Forest  Land  to  the  Coehltl  Indian  Tribe  of  Nv  Mexico. 
The  land  had  been  wrongfully  taken  from  the  Cochltis  sore  than  100 

a       years  ago.  ' 

•  Concluded  an  Agreement *1  n~Pr  1  nc 1  pi e  for  water  claim  of  the  Ak-Chin 
Indian  community  1n  Arizona.    In  Septamber  1933,  the  Tribal  Council 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  signed  the  agreement  provl ding  for 
delivery  of  permanent  water  supply  to  the  Tribj,  by  198*.    The  agreement 
will  also  provide  for  additional  economic  benefits  to  the  Tribe  and 
reduces  overall  costs  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

,  0  Elecuted  contracts  with  the  Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona,  the  State  of  % 
Arizona,  the  City  of  Tucson  and  other  local  entities  to  implement  the 
Papago  water  settlement  reached  1n  1982,    Provided  $15  million  directly 
to  the  tribe  for  a  trust  fund  and  made  a  ?5.3  million  Federal  contri- 
bution to  the- Papago  Cooperative  Fund. 

0  Fntered  an  agreement  with  the  North  Slope  Borough  in  Alaska  which 

provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  Barrow  Gas  fields  ind  facilities  to 
,    the  gorough".    The  agreement  ensure*  local  control  over  resource  use 
and  developnent  and  reduces  costs  to  the  Federal  Government. 

,4?P5t  Program  Objectives  and  Activities 

The  Bureau's  1 9P5  budget  request  reflects  an  emphasis  on  four  major  areas' 

of  responsibility.    They  are: 

1)    To  recognize  and  preserve  the  rights  of  tribal  self-government  and 
to  strengthen  tribal  capacity  to  govern; 

2\   To  fulfill  the  federal  government's  trust  responsibility  to  American 
Indian  tribes; 

3)  To  promote  reservation  economic  development  and  economic  se 

sufficiency;  and 

4)  To  strengthen  BIA's  ability  to  serve  Indian  people  by  improving 
"  ma  n  a  geir>e  nt , 

'  Indian  Education 

In  FY  1985,  $273.5  million  1s  requested  for  Indian  education  under  the 
Operation  of  Indian  Programs  appropriation,  an  increase  of  $17*7  million  over 
FY  1984.    This  consists  of  $180.7  million  for  school  operations;  $26.2 
mi  1 1 1  on  for  Johnson  O'Malley  programs  for  students  1n  public  schools;  md 
$53.?  milling  1n  continuing  education,  Including  scholarship  grants  {$29.5}, 
adult  education  ($3.5),  tribally  controlled  community  colleges  ($11.1),  and 
post-secondary  schools  ($9.1), 
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The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  provides  funds  for  a  Federally  Supported  school 
system  presently  comprised  -of  191  schools  ind  15  dormitories  for  Indian 
students.  The  decrease  in  number  of  students  served  (fro*  43.194  1n  1984 
to  4?.W  in  is  due  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  10  Bureau  day  schools 

to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  closure  of  Intermountain  Boarding  School. 
The  Alaska,  day  school  transfers  are  being  implemented  with 'the  State  and  are 
consistent  with  the  State's  constitution  to  establish  a  single  school  system 
in  Alaska.  The' majority  of  the  schools  in  the  Bureau's  system  are  operated 
by  the  Bureau;  however,  62  schools  are>  controlled,  operated  and  managed  by 
Jndiar  groups  under  contractual'  arrangements  with  the  Bureau. 

Indian  Services 

A  proposed  FY  198S  budget  of  $105.8  million  in  -social  services  programs 
include*  tl.7  million  for  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  requirements  and  $80.4 
minion  for  wplfare  grants,  including  both  general  assistance  and  payments 
for  tt*  care  of  dependent,  neglected,  handicapped  or  delinquent  children. 

Tribal  -fovernments  will  also  benefit  in  FY  !f85  from  Eroding  for  government 
functions  such  as  law  enforcement,  courts  and  general  government .operations. 
The  feaaget  includes  $341.4  million  for  law  enforcement  and  $26.1  mi  1 1 1  on 
for  tribal  jovifirnment  services  including  tribal  courts. 

Tha  self-determination  services  budget  includes  $18.4  million  for  grants  to 
tribal  governments  and  training  and  technical  assistance,  *nd  $5.0  million 
for  grants  to  snail  tribes  to  acquire  and  maintain  needed  core -management 
capability.  In  FY  ltH5,  contract  support  for  P.U  93-638  contracts  in 
existence  prior  to  FY  1984  will  be -'provided  as  part  of  direct  program 
funding  and  has  been  financed  by  a  transfer  to  the  program  accounts. 

Economic  DeveVoRiv^ntV^jy,  Employment  Programs 

The  FY  19<(?  request  of  $fi7«l\Wf  1 11  on .'tpr*  economi c  development  and  employment 
programs,  an  Increase  of  jf.  Infill  en  afeove  the  FY  1084  appropriation.  The 
prooran  includes  a  renewed  request  for  $10  million  for  a  continuing  economic 
development  Initiative  wbi ch\provid*s  grants  to  Indian  tribes  for  the 
purposes  of  1}  initiating  &s  ifle'ss  ^  velopjwht  of  natural  resources;  2) 
encouraging  private  sector  investment;  and  3)  promoting  sound  business 
principles.  We  expect  this  $10  million  to  generate  total  funding  of  $40 
Mi  Hi  on  for  economic  development  projects. 

Credit  and  financing  technical  staff  resources  which  operate  the  Bureau's 
various  loan  proqrams  are  funded  at  $5.0  ml  1  lion.  Direct  loans  from  the 
revolvino  loan  fund  are  projected  at  $16.1  million  for  FY  1985.  These  loans 
will  be  financed  from  aval  1  able  fund  balances.  Guaranteed  and  insured 
loans  amounting  to  $92.9  million  will  continue  to  be  administered  In  FY 
19P*.  "  * 

The   request   also   includes  million   for   direct   employment   and  adult, 

vocational  training;  and  $??.3  million  for  road  maintenance. 
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Natural  Resources  DtyjHogment 


"  { 


?q?X*  Qf  S96'9  mi]]i™  for  natural   resources  development  in  FY  1985 
[J4.2 mi!  Hon  above  FY  1984)  supports  programs  1n  energy  and  minerals 
forestry,   agriculture,    range,   irrigation  and  power  project  operation  and 
maintenance,  water  resources,  wildlife,  parks  and  fisheries.  Management,  and 
other  multi-disciplinary  natural  resource  efforts. 

Trust  Responsibilities 

Strengthening  of  the  trust  responsibility  role  continues  to  be  a  prime  goal 
Of  the  Bureau.  The  FY  1985  request  of  $47.7  million  ($2.4  million  above  the 
;K;?r:/Ppropr  at10n)  1s  *for  Pro9rams  to  c^rry  out  the  Federal  trust  respon- 
sibilities including  real  estate- and  financial  trust  services,  rights  protec- 
tion; environmental  quality  services,  and  financial  management  for  funds  held 


Facilities  Management 

In  FY  <90.2  million  is  requested  for  facilities  management.  The 

fl??nM  TU]  cost  for  ^duties,  operation  and  maintenance  of  all 

facilities  (including  those  used  for  Indian  contracted  programs),  and  facili- 
ties operation  and  maintenance  staff  at -all  levels  of  the  Surety    The  budget 
focuses  on  panned  maintenance  activity  which  targets  safety  requirements 
energy  savings,  and  effective  space  ut1li2ation. 

General  Administration 

In  FY  19Pf.,  f67#4  million  is  Requested  for  general  administration  which 
includes  executive  direction,  EEO,  and  administrative  services  for  all  levels  • 
of  the  Bureau;  APP  services;  safety  management;  reimbursement*  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  employee  compensation  and  unemployment  compensation 
^payments  to  former  Btreauempl  oyees ;  an<f  program  management  at  the  central 
otnce   level    for  construction,  Coad  construction  and  education '  programs. 

A  special  effort  is  planned  to  improve  accounting  and  .trust  fund  management, 
compliance  with  the  Prompt  Payment  Act,  debt  collection,  cash  management  and  /J 
fund  control .  *  X 


Construction  (Building  &  Utilities) 

The  FY  1 W  burigetXrtquest  for  construction  of  buildings  and  utilities  is 
$40.5  million,  which "ttncl udes  $4.5  million  for  construction  of  the  Western 
Cheyenne  River  Consolidated  School,  South  Dakota. 

the  proqrm  also  includes  $36  million  for  facilities  improvement  and  repairs. 
Funding  requested  will  he  used  to  correct  unsafe  conditions,  to  Improve  waste 
disposal  facilities,  initiate  high  priority  energy  conservation  projects, 
to  correct  functional  deficiencies  in  existing  Bureau  facilities,  and  for 
preparation  of  plans,  engineering  supervision  and  surveys. 

♦  ? 
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Irrigation  Construction 


The  proposed  FY  1985  4rrigation  construction  program  will  provide  a  t0tel 
of  $11.0  million.  This  amount  includes  $4.3  million  for  the  Papago  Project 
in  Arizona,  and  $1.2  million  for' continuation  ol  a  major  tffort  for  assuring 
dam  safety  which  was  initiated  in  FY  lg82.  The' ^request  alio  Includes  $1.7 
million  for  supervision  and'  engineering  for  Indian  irrigation  construction 
and  rehabilitation  work  and  $2  million  for  surveys  and  design  for  repairs  and 
rehabilitation  of  existing  irrigation  projects. 


Thf  housing  request  of ,  $20.5  million  will  cont Injue  renovation  of  existing 
hows,  construction  of  new  houses  for  those*  clients  who  do  not  qualify  for 
other  Federal  housing  or  private  financing  for  home  construction,  and  general 
management  of  the  program  gureauwide. 


in  FY  the  entire  road  construction  efforts  of  the  Bureau  will  be  mi 

with  fund*  provided  through  contract  authority  allocated  frvOm  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  as  part  of  the  f^rsl  Lands  Highway  Program  of  tnjp  Department  of 
Transportation,  including  supervision  and  technical  servicesvat  area  and 
agency  offices.  *  total  of  $100  million  in  contract  authority  will  be 
available  m  FY  19Pf.  x 


Thf  FY  1 9f  5  budget  helps  to  meet  the  Bureau's  basic  objectives  outlined  above 
and  to  implement  the  President's  Indian  Policy.    It  will  increase  funds  avail- 
able for  assisting  small  trihes  in  developing  a  core  management  capability 
arrf  will  provide  510  million  —  twice  the  1984  amount       for  the  economic 
■devcloprient  initiative  to  provide  seed  money  for  the  tribes* 

We  will  continue  to  encourage  tribes  to  assume  greater  responsibility  for 
their  own  reservation  programs  such  as  enforcement  of  tribal  laws,  developing 
and  managing  resources,  providing  social  services  and  other  programs. 
Contracting  by  tribes  to  operate  these  programs  totalled  $241  aillion  in 
,FY  and  should  increase  toT-245  million  in  FY  19F4  and  $250  million  in 

FY  iWln 


Housing 


Road  Construction 
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Cone  1  us ion 


Mr.  Chairman',  this  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  Hy  staff 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 


Thank  you. 
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BUXEAU  Of  INDIAN  ACTAIKS 
FY  1*85  BUDGET  REQUEST  (III  TKXJSAHD  DOCUOS) 


Johnson  O'tfalUy  Educations  Aaaiatanca  ■   .  ,  , 

i 

Salf-Dat^r^i  n#t  ion  Services  

INMAN  SEJIVias                                          .  .  • 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  < 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON,  D  C  20240 


Honorable  Mark  Andrews 
Chairman,  Select  Cosjaitte* 


on  Indian  Af fain 

United  Starts  Senate  ^  -  * 

Washington,  D*C*  20510  ^      '  f 

Dear  Mr*  Chairaan: 

Enclosed  for  the  record  are  answers  to  questions  that  vera  requested 
by  your  letter  of  March  13,  1984,  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire.  These 
quae  Clone  and  answers  are  in  regard  tp  the  February  21,  1984,  hearing  before 
the  Select  CoesHttee  on  the  FY  1985  budget  justifications* 

With  the  permission  of  your  staff,  copies  of  the  questions  end  answers 
have  been  provided  to  the  Senate  Cosnittee  on  Appropriations* 


Enclosures 
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Questions  Submitted  bv  Senator  Hark  Andrews 

APP  Proflgaa  Expenditures 

Question:    Are  you  considering  seeking  a  supplemental  appropriation  rather 
than  repragraaming  and,  if  so,  when  do  you  intend  to  make  that  decieion? 

Answsr:    The  Bureau  haa  prepared  a  draft  reprogrssesing/supplemental 
package  which  waa  recently  provided  to  the  Cossaittees.    financing  alterhativee 
are  currently  under  review  and  a  decision  la  expected  by  early  May. 

Sdu ca 1 1  on  At  t e nda nc_e  Sou 'ndar, lea  and_ S t andiard^ 

Creation;    Has  there  been  consultation  with  the  tribes  -concerning  this 
boundary  issue?  ^"^T- 

Answer:    To  facilitate  the  development  and  establlehment  of  attendance 
boundarlee,  each  area/agency  was  required  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  s  choose 
urtder  ite  jurisdiction  outlining:     (1)  the  conaultation/hearing  process  with 
parents,  ichool  boards,  and  affected  tribes;  (2)  coordination  of  all  activities 
with  contiguous  agencies /area*;  (3)  consult  with  affected  parties  to  identify 
problems;  end  <4)  submission  of  recommended  options  and  alternate  attendance 
boundaries  relative  to  other  schools  located  In  the  proposed  attendance  area* 

Question:    When  will  the  Bureau  publish  the  Academic  snd  dormitory  Stsndards 
for  BIA  Schools?  t  Whan  dome  the  Bureau,  plan  to  coat  out  and  make  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  Indian  School  Squalls  at  ion  For  mule? 

Answers    Current ly,  the  academic  itandard*  and  dormitory  criteria  ere 
Under  review  by  the  Office  of  tha  Secretary,  prior  to  submission  to  OMB.  It 
la  anticipated  that  the  rulemaking  document  will  be  published  within  the  next 
ninety  days*    Preliminary  plana  have  been  formulated  that  begin  to  address  the 
actual  coat  of  the  s  cade  ale  standards  and  dormitory  criteria*    Further  plana 
are  being  developed  which  would  begin  the  immediate  revialon  of  the  current 
funding  formula  when  the  standards  are  finalised.    This  plan  includes  the 
review  of  existing  ichool  finance  syetsme  which  address  the  coat  of  basic 
education  and  piloting  a  system  that  best  fits  the'  data  requirement!  for  school 
operation.    The  system  selected  will  be  one  that  reports  the  actual  coat  of 
education  based  on  standsrds*  *  ' 

Trlbsllv  Controlled  Community  Collages  CTCCC) 

Question:    How  was  the  decrease  of  $343,000  in  Title  I  Grant  a  calculated? 

Answer:     In  developing  the  FY  1985  budget  for  Title  I  grant •  to  the  TCCC's 
the  Bureau  used  the  dollar  per  PTE  value  resulting  from  the  FY  1984  appropriated 
amount  divided  by  the  nuabar  of  PTE's  estimated  in  the  FY  2984  Budget 
justif lest  ions.    The  FY  1985  requested  level  wss^  therefore,  consistent  with 
the  level  intended  by  the  Congress  as  appropriated  in  FY  1984*    However,  the 
nuaber  of  FTB  now  "estimated  for  both  FY*  1984  and  FY  1985  is  leas  than  that 
estimated  in  the  FY  1984  budget  justifications.    The  current  FTS  estimate  of 
2,549  when  multiplied  by  the  present  per  FTS*  funding  level  of  $2,390  equals  a 
funding  requirement  of  $6,092,  UO,  *  reduction  of  $347,890  from  the  FY  1984 
amount  of  $6,440,000. 
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Question:  If  there  is  in  feet  e  projected  increase  in  FTE  by  49  student*, 
why  would  there  be  e  decrease  is  Che  budget  item! 


Answer:    There  1«  e  decrease  because  the  per  PTE  funding  amount  used  to 
calculate  the  budget  estimate  for  Fiscal  Year  1985  is  $2.39Cy^flSaB  explanation 
under  previous  question). 
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Question:    Was  $2,812  the  f igure^ correctly  cited  to  Congress  for  the  level 
of  support  in  FY  9  831  • 

Answer:     No,  the  prorata (factor  was  $2,475.    The  $2,812  amount  was  for* 
Ft  1982.  \  . 

Question:    Was  the  amount  appropriated  sufficient  to  maintain  that  same 
level  of  support  in  Ft  '84?    If  not,  will  you  be  requesting  a  supplemental  for 

Ft  '84?  i 

Answer:    The  Amount  appropriated  was  sufficient-    We  do  not  anticipate 
a  request  for  a  supplemental  in  Fiscal  tear  1984, 

New  School  Construction  Heeds  ' 

Question:    The  committee  notes  that  the  Bureau  Is  proposing  to  reduce 
funding  for  new  school  construction  by  $5, 680 t 000  and  that  only  one  echool 
is  scheduled  to  be  const  rucked  with  new  funds  in  FY  '85  is  the  Western 
Cheyenne  &lver  con  so  lids  ted  /school*    What  is  the  total  amount  of  unmet  Hew 
Construction  needs?  • 

Answer:    The  total  new  school  construction  needs  would  be  In  excess  of 

$49  million  for  committee*  projects  and  projects  on  the  Ft  1965  priority  list* 

The  FY  1985  school  construction  priorities  list  contains  the  following  schools 

(where  available,  the  estimated  project  cost  is  shown) J 

Rocky  Boy  High  School,  MT  •*  .  $4.3  million  > 

Coeur  d'  Alette  Elementary  School,  ID  2*2  million 

Paschal  Sherman  Boarding  School,  WA  9.1  million 

Tucker  Day  School,  KS  2,5  million  , 

Crow  Creek  High  School*  Si)  11.9  million 

Standing  Pine  Day  School,  MS  2.1  million 

Lac  Courts  Oreilles  Ojibwa  School,  VI  (not  determined) 

In  addition,  co™itted  projects  from  the*Ft  1984  list  which  have  not  received 
appropriations  for  construction  are;  * 

Western  Cheyenne  River  School,  SD  1      $4.5  million  (FY  f85  request) 

Pspago  High  School,  AZ  9.0  million 

Two  Sagle  River  High  School,  HT  3,4  million  _  * 

Question:     Is  it  your  expectation  that  Congress  will  be  the  one  to  again 
increase  the  appropriation  for  this  program  to  meet  the  trust  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  decent  educational  Facilities  for  Indian  School 
Children?    Why  do  you  not  tell  us  exactly  whet  the  needs  are  and  propose  a 
program  —  perhaps  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  year  plan  —  that  will  give  some  >. 
certainty  and  continuity  to  the  education  facilities  construction  program?  ? 

Answer:    The  school  construction  priority  ranking  procedure  allows  tribes 
and  school  boards  to  submit  requests  for  new  schools  when  the  need  is  determined. 
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This  is  why  a  new  list  is  published  each  year*    Th«  Bureau  and  the  Congress 
utilise  this  list  in  determining  new  school  construction  yearly* 

Question:     Udder  what  conditions  is  a  school,  once  It  has  made  the  priority 
list  for  Improvement  and  repair,  removed? 

Answer :    Eac^i  year  during  the  budget  development  process ,  a  tentative  list 
of  facility  improvement  and  repair  projects  is  prepared*    The  projects  are  placed 
on  the  list  baaed  upon  their  relative  priority  At  that  time*    When  the  operating 
year  actually  arrives,  the  priority  list  is  reviewed1  again  baaed,  upon  the  latest 
inf&frmatlon  about  the  need, for  each  project  on  the  list  aa  nail  aa  other  projects 
which  nay  need  consideration  because  of  priority  needs  which  developed  since  the 
initial  liat  was  prepared.    For  a  specific  project  to  be  removed  fro*  the  list 
to  be  accomplished  in  any  one  fiscal  year ,  either  the. need  for  the  project  no 
longer  exists  or  other  higher  priority  projecte  have  absorbed  the  available  , 
funds  prior  to  reaching  the  project  on  the  list.    Other  reasons  for  delay  of  a 
specific  project  include: 

lm    Progreassatic  change (s)  which  require  maj^Nalteretione  or  additions  to 
project  working  drawings  and  specifications. 

2*     If  the  project  working-  drawings  or  specif  lea  Clone  are  not  completed 

in  tlae  to  allow  award  In  the  current  fiscal  year  or  during  construction 
•eaeon#  _ 

3.  '  If  the  construction  market  la  not  favorable  in  the  area  of  a  project* 

4«    Procurement  difficulties  on  a  project  much  as,  no  responsive  bids 
received,  protest  of  contract  award,  SUA  8(a)  delays,  etc* 

Education  Contract  Support 

*  Question:    tour  FY '85  proposes  $13*34  million  for  education 

contract  support*    On  which %im£el  Year  la  thla  Amount  baaed?  ' 

Answer:  The  $13.34  million  for  CS?  included  in  the  budget  juetif ication 
haa  been  primarily  developed  based  on  the  Bureau's  FY  1933  actual  experience* 

Question:    Each  year  the  Bureau  has  experienced  shortfeiie  in  Contract 
Support  and 'has  consequently  made  prorated  payments*    Will  $13*34  million  meet 

the  need  or  is  it  based  on  an  earlier  prorated  amount? 

Answer;  Since  the  requested  amount  la  baaed  upon  the  Bureau's  FY  1983 
experience,  it  may  be  naceseary  to  address  a  modest  shortfall  in  FY  1934*  * 

Graduate  Scholarship  Programs 

Question*     Upon  reviewing  the  data  provided  in  graduate  pcograme,  it 
seems  that  while  significant  improvements  have  bean  achieved  in  law  and  medicine 
graduates,   little  progress  is  evident  in  business  and  science  related  professions. 
Isn't  such  progress  necessary  for  self-sufficiency  and  economic  development? 
What  plans,    If  any,  does  £h*»  BIA  have  in  this  area? 

Answer*    Yes.    More  students  are  pursuing  fields  in  business  and  the  trend 
toward  science  related  professions  is  growing*     We  have  encouraged  students  to 
enter  these  other  areas  at  the  undergraduate  level  and  students  are  counseled  to 
enter  these  other  critial  areas^  We  will  see  the  increase  at  the  graduate 
level  in  the  next  few  years* 
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Qo««^boi    Can  you  supply  this  committee  with  a  list  ©f  the  college*  and 
universities  and  tribes  that  you  currant ly  have  contracts  With,  as  mU  aa  funding 
amounts,  and  how  you  would  propose  to  allocate  funding       FY  *85? 

Answer:    In  Fiscal  Year  1984  we  have  two  contra*  jm  tor  graduate  achoiarehipa 
with  tha  following  organizational  • 

African  Indian  Scholarshipe,  Inc.       .  $978,000 
P.O.  Box  i 106 

Taoe,  m    87571  % 

American  Indian  taw  Cantar,  Inc.  —  $i,U4#QC& 
P.O.  Boa  4456  "  T* 

Comali  Post  Of fice  l# 
Albuquerque,  S«  87196 

Wa  propose  to  select  tha  contractors  of  these  graduata  program  on  a  competitive 
basis*    A  request  for  proposal  will  b*  iaauad  to  allow  tribes  and  othar  intarastsd 
and  quail f lad  Indian  contractors  to  compete  for  these  programs. 

•»  - 

Water  frights  Claims     .  ^ 

Qu«» t ion j    According  to, tha  plan  that  tha  Department  developed  in  1979  for 
water  rlghta  clalaa  resolution,  at  tha  currant  rat*  of  funding  and  progrtia,  how 
far  along  in  tha  proceed  ara  «a  now  and  how  far  will  wa  ha  in  fiva  (5)  years? 

Answer:    Tha  10-year  Plan  for  Ravi aw  of  Indian  Watar  Claims,  prepared  in 
1979,  contained  a  sc&pe  of  work  summary  with  an  estimated  coat  of  §143  million 

to  complete  tha  plans  covaring  ail  Indian  claims.    Funding  for  tha  fiva  years  » 
to  data  has.  bean  aa  follows; 

•  • 

FY  1980      $  2.00  million 

FY  1981  -      4.05  million 

FY  1982  -     4.95  million 

FY  1983  -      5.45  million 

r'V  FY  1984  -     5.45  million  f 

total    -  $21.90  million     ,  4 

Tha  total  appropriation  of  $21.90  million  for  tha  fir*t  five  yaars  repreaente 
about  15Z  of  tha  W9  estimated  coat  and  corresponding  amount  of  the  work  to  be 
performed.    If  tha  current  funding  -level  ($5,450,000  annually)  is  continued 
over  the  next  five  years,  a  total  of  $49.15  million  or  a  little  over  one-third 
will  have  been  provided  over  the  10-year  period.    The  work  accomplishment 
percentage  will  be  somewhat  leas  than  1/3  due  to  coat  increases. 

Trust  Responsibilities  -  2415  Claims 

Question;     Please  provide  an  update  of  progress  on  claims  in  this  area.  ' 

Answer:    The  "Statute  of  Limitations  Program'*  it  one, part  of  a  dual  activity 
designed  to  protect  Indian  rights  associated  primarily  with  natural  resources,  * 
While  the  Statute  of  Limitation*  Program  addresses  only  the  recovery  of  damages, 
its  counterpart,  the  Unresolved  Indian  Rights  Program  seeks  recovery  of  the 
natural  resource  Itself.     Information  generated  by  this  joint  activity  is  used 
primarily  to  seek  snd  obtain  negotiated  aettlemente  or  other  administrative" 
remedy.    Failing  these,  it  can  be  used  to  support  the  initiation  of  litigation 
and  legislative  resolution.    The  issues  addressed  include,  but  are  not  Halted 
to,  thoaa  involving  title  to  land,  trespmsa,  watar  rights,  mineral  entry. 
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renewable  resources,  problem*  of  pollution,  end  activities  which  endanger 
r«»«rv*tion  parson*,  or  property.    To  data,  tht  two  progress  hava  been  handled 
tepersteiy  with  moat  of  our  effort*  concentrating  on  the  identification  of 
pre-i?66  Statute  of  Limitations  damage  claim*.    Since  i972^Congrsss  haa 
epprooje^»ted 'over  $21,000,000  to  identify  and  evaluate  cheee  ao-cailed  "2415" 
clelms; 

» 

until  the  amendatory  Indian  dale*  Limitation  Act  of  1982.  (ICLA-82),  the  Statute 
of  Limitetione  Program  was  governed  by  a  tie*  limit  after  which  the  United 
States  was  forever  berred  from  pursuing  pre- 1966  damage  clelea  though  litigation* 
On  December  30,  1982,  Congress  extended  the  Statute  of  Limitations  until  the 
Secretary  had  defined  the  "univeree"  of  all  euch  claims.    Now,  in  compliance 
with  the  19B2  Actt  this  universe  of  approximately  36,000  claims  haa  bean  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  and  the  United  Stetes  is  now  barred  from  filing  auit 
on  any  prs-i966  claims  not  ..appearing  therein.    With  respect  to  these  published 
<  claims,  the  Statute  of  'Limit at iona  is  now  idefinltely  extended  until  each  time 
aa  the  United  States  files  litigation,  formally  rsjact*  the  claims  for  litigation 
or  legislative  solution,  or  submits  legislation  to  the* Congress  resolving  such 
claims*    Approximately  7,500  of  thess  claims  remain  in  used  of  basic  reasarch. 
^oa!flth-t*nding  °«Par^tital  rsjsction  of  certain  of  these  claims  prior  to*the 
1982  Act,  all  of  the  claims  are,  by  virtue  of  said  Act,  in  need  of  reconsideration 
and/or  resolution.     In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  unresolved  land-releted 
rights  iasuss  slone  (which  may  or  may  not  involve  pre-1966  damags  claims) 
number  approximately  33,000  cases* 

i     '  •  1 

To  date,  our  efforts  have  concentrated  on  the  identlf lcetion  of  "2415  claims  " 
now  referred  to  as  "XCLA-S2  Claims".    ^Beginning  with  the  current  fiscal  year! 
the  work  of  the  duel  Statute  of  Limit stioos/Unrssolvsd  Indian  Slights  Activity 
now  focuses  on  resolution  of  fisting  iasuss,  as  wsll  as  those  (other  than  pre- 
1966  damage  cleime)  which  be  identified  in  the  future.    Highest  priority 

must  be  placed  on  the  pursuit  of  meritorious  claims,  with  a  lesser  priority 
attached  to  the  ext inguiehment  of  claims  having  little  or  no  merit.  Notice 
must  be  provided  to  the  potential  Indian  plaintiffs  where  ICLA-82  claims  are 
rejected  for  litigation  by  the  Solicitor's  Qffice  and/or  the  Department  of 
Jfuetice.    Notice  must  further  be  publiehed  in" the  Federal  Register,  after  which 
the  Indian  plaintiffs  have  ons  year  to  file  euit  on  their  own  to  recover  damages* 
Because  third  party  interests  will  seek  to  extinguish  potential  claims  through  * 
legal  or  political  actions,  some  funding  must  remain  evailable  for  responding 
■to  such  actions*  * 

Assistant  Secretary  Smith  has  established  a  "Statute  of  Limitstions  Task  Force," 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  review  those  claims  which  might  be  resolved  through 
legislation*    In"  this  regard,  recommendations  snd  comments  were  solicited  from 
Area  Directors,  Agency  Superintendents,  and  Indian  tribes,  and  organ! set lone. 
However,  because  we  sre  currently  in  the  process  of  devising  the  appropriate 
structure  and  system  to  ado/ees  the  entire  Statute  of  Limit at ions /Unresolved  * 
Indian  Rights' Activity,  there  is  no  Immediate  activity  required  of  the  task 
force.    By  virtue  of  the  1982  Act,  once  a  legislative  solution  is  proposed  and 
submitted  by  the  Secretary,  ssny  right  of  action  to  recover  damages  will  be 
barred  after  three  years.    Extreme  care,  therefore,  mt/st  be  exercised  before  a 
legislative  solution  is  submitted.    There  muat^he  a  good  chance  of  passage, 
with  support,  dollars  snd  personnel  to  see^Tt  through  to  enactment. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  currently  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  cost- 
effective  system  far  establishing  priorities  and  resolving  both  the  published 
tCLA-82  claims  and  additlWsaT  unresolved  Indian  rights  issues.     Our  currant 
effort  includes:  — 
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U    Improvement  of  the  computer  tracking  system  by  combining  the  two 

program  into  a  single  computer  data  beam*  plus  updating  of  data,  thue 
improving  accountability  to  the  Congress,  the  Administration  and  Indian 
entitles* 

2.  Improvement  of  work  flow  Co  afford  best  use  of  available  resource*.  . 

3,  Staking  and  obtaining  negotiated  se^tlesmmts  or  other  administrative 
remedy,  end,  failing  theee*  *upporting  Initietioc  of  litigation  or 
legislative  resolution* 

tn  the  neer  future,  interie  guideline*  for  the  overall  program  will  be  sent  to 
each  Area  Office*    Shortly  thereafter,  sometime  this  spring,  we  plan  to  hold  a 
meeting  of  all  Area  Rights  Protection  Officer*  to  explain  the  new  program 
objective,  strategy,  work  flow,  methods  of  eataplishing  priorities,  the  rejection 
process,  end  the  purpose  and  use  of  the  computer  tracking  system, 

*    636  Oversight  Staff  * 

Quest iooi    Under  your  General  Administration  program,  you  initiated  a  sew 
Proarea  in  FY  '84  to  prfcvided  oversight  and  monitoring  of  contract*  under  P.L. 
93-638.    The  Juetif  ication  indicates  that  the  program  has  not  yat  actually  been 
ataffed  and  there  is  not  yet  any  work  experience  against  which  to  meamure  work 
experience  or  need.    The  FY  f&4  justification  only  requested  funding  for  18  PTE 
and  $680,000,    it  did  not  describe  thie  aa  anything  leas  than  s  full  year  funding 
or  less  than  staff  needed*    The  explanation  that  this  increase  i a  baaed  on  an 
enmieiisation  of  coats  doe*  not  seem  quite  right,    *lhy  are  you  requesting 
an  increase  in  the  contract  monitoring  program  when  you  have  had  no  work 
experience  a*  df  yet;  domsn't  it  seem  premature  to  be  requeeted  e  25%  increase 
in  funding  and  staff? 

Answer:    The  frV  1984  request  clearly  indicated  that  25  positions  were  being 
*equ**t*d  lor  this  ectivity.    Since  it  was  a  new  staff,  de* ay*  <Ia  receiving  tha 
necessary  appropriations  were  expected  and  only  18  PTE  were  estimatsd  to  be 
needed  in  FY  1984  at  a  co.t  of  $680,000.    The  FY  1985  request  is  the  full  year 
cost  of  the  25  positions  justified  and  approved  in  FY  1984* 

Question:    You  indicate  that  some  *taff  will  be  located  in  Portland,  Oregon; 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  and  Albuquerque,  Sew  Mexico.  Why  do  you  select  only-three 
Aree  Offices?    If  thie  kind  of  staff  ia  needed  at  the  Area  Level,  why  are  the 
other  Area  Offices  not  similarly  ataffed? 

Answeri    While  the  ataf f  may  be  phy*icaliy  located  at  the  listed  cities, 
.  they  will  not  be  part  of  any  Area  Office  staff.    These  would  be  central  office 
position*  stationed  at  sites  closer  to  their  work  in  order  to  save  on  trevel 
expense*. 

Quest  ion*    Obviously,  there  ha*  been  so »e  monitoring  of  "638'*  contrects 
over  these  peat  year*.    Doe*  the  establishment  of  this  new  office  result  in  a 
decre**e  in  staff  under  any. other  program  line  item? 

Answer:     No.     Thi*  staff  would  be  given  oversight  responsibilities  not 
carried  out  in  any  organized  aanner  in  the  pa&* 

•  Econ otic  Development 

Question;    Why  1*  it  necessary  to  hire  a  new  "highly  specialized  staff"  to 
aanage  the  economic  development  program? 
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Answer:  The  proposed  establishment  of  an  "Economic  Development  Facilitator**: 
Unit,"  will  not  be^  to  manage  turn  Bureau* a  economic  development  program.  Thie  *  \ 
Vnit  will  provide  policy  guidance  end  assistance  to  Bureau  man  age  sent  in  the  /  j 
arsss  of  Business  Financing,  I  nd  oat  rial  Development,  and  Tourism^  areas  "wher*a.  ■'.} 
the  8ureeu  does  not  currently  have  the  expertise.  _ 

Quaat ion:     Kew^many  application  for  the  business  enterprise  development 
grants*are  outstanding?    And  for  how  much! 

Answer:    There  am  23  grant  application*  outstanding.    The  grant  requests  « 
submitted  before  tha  *« K"*«  n^JL^Jlt^ftf p  r"tsl_^162g67S,  with  7»S  mouths 

of  t}ie  program-year  remaining.  "  r* 

Question:    Why  la  this  program  limit ad  to  trlbee,  rather  than  to 'Ionian 
companlea  or  Individuals?  t* 

+     Answer:,    It  was  dacidad  that,  because  the  program  would  be  frugally  'JlrK 
budgeted,  with  no  new  staff  for  it,  there  would  be  no  capability  to  administer 
the  large  numbar  of  appli cat ion a  which  would  coma  from  individuala  sad  &dmp*nieaf 
if  they,  were  eligible.    Further,  with  a  relatively  email  budget,  aU  a$4l<icante  . 
cannot  be  funded.    The  Bureau* a  first  priority,  given  the  "government  tq  govern- 
ment relationship",  tm  to  tribe* ,    He  believe  that  thoee  governmenta  tia)*e  a 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  their  aconomiea  and  need  tHe  assistance 
that  the  program  offers.  %        *  .  "  ^  • 

Quest io«:    What  proportion  of  need  at  the  proposed  funding  level  lav. being 
met  with  thia  program?  *  ^  . 

>  ■  *  '  '  ■*'-'  ■  '  ■• "  ' 

Answers     In  fiscal  1983,  when  the  program  started,  With  the  program 
functional  for  only  about  six  moo tha,  $13  million  ip  grant  requests  were 
received*    Twenty  one  applications,  requesting  over  $7  million,  were  deemed  good 
enough  to  carry  over  into  fiscal  1984  to  consider  for  funding*    Tw«bf  of  those 
carryovers  4iave  been  funded  and  ten  other*  aire  in  various  stages  of  readinaaa 
for  funding.    Fifteen  new  applications  totaling  $4,605,000  heve  been  receipt! 
before  the  February  15  cut  off  date  in  FY.  1984,  with  7.'$  half  months  of  the 
program^  year  remaining.    The  proposals  we  received  are  in  varioua  stagea  of 
sufficiency;  some  are  good  and  other* -poor*  *V)ur  budget  request  is  comment  urate 
with  the  need  we  perceive*  !         A  - 

Question:    The  budget  ststae  thajj^vithout  legialative  changes  no  new  loene 
will  be  made  und£f  guaranty  program* "    (p.  113)*  What  proportion  of  the  need 
is  now  being  aet  under  the  current  law.? 

Answer^     For  Fiscal  Year  1984,  we  are  authorized  end  have  funds  to  support 
$19  million  in  guaranteed  loana.    £s  o£  Afcril'18,  we  have  approved  $15,8  million 
in  loans.    There  is  another  §L3  million  in  requests  for  gueranteea  pending  at  the 
C«n***Ai  Office  and  Area  Of f icea  as  of  April  18*    We  will  be  able  to  guarantee 
only  $3,2  million  of  these  pending  logins*  * 

■'»      .-Question:    What  Changes  could  be  proposed!  1  ~ 

>>      Answer;  g  The  Bureau  is  currentiyycpnsidering  amendments  to  the  Indian 
Financing  "Ac &     Because  these  are  still, in  the  planning  and  review  stags,  no 
Fin^l  recommendations >jsr*  available  et  thia  time, 

ymtural' Resources  Development 

Question^    Please  explain  why  there  has  been  a  three  year  pattern  of  fund 
reductions  in  natural  resource  development* 
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Answer:    According  to  Iter 
It  could  be  the  effect  of  Job  Bill  and  fir*  suppression  eupp lament el  funding 
in  n  1983,  at  follows! 

FY  1983       FY  1S84       FY  1985 

1 1   »  -'■  —    •  »  % 

Tot •!  Ave! iable/gequae tad   $119,241        $92,686  $96,922 

Less:    Joba  Bill..........   -20,000      *   — 

Fire  Suppression  Supplemental    -14.000  .  — f 

Jf  5'  85,241-     5557555  556,552 

Que* t ioni    If  thv«  «  plan  to  expand  tha  iasewaod,  Colorado  natural 
raeource  development  o£f±cn-_ap_£hat  it  cAn^roparly>a#r^JU»a^t^i^afla^ —  — 

Answer:    Present  plana  a fa  to  flrat  $ill  all  vacant  poaitioa*  and  than 
assess  whether  or  not  expaneion  is  demlrebie*    Recant  actioue  on  fillings 
positions  ara  as  follows: 

An  experienced  geologist  was  selected  in  Becember  as  Chief,  &i vision  of 
Energy  and  ttlnersls  SU  source*  to  Manage  and  coordinate  tha  Washington4  and 
Lakewood  offices,  ' 

Two  poaitioa  announcements  fo*  -experienced  geologists  for  tha  Lakewood 
Of flea  have  recently  closed.  *  We  era  presently  welting  on'  Personnel  for 
the  list  of  quel if lad  applicant* »  to  make  our  eelectione.    A  physical         ,  , 
science  technician  position  has  also  been  edvertlesdi and  ia  subject  to 
applicant  se lection.  j 

*  *  /  r 

the  qualification  requirement  a  for  a  petroleue  reservoir  engineer  and  a 
eining  engineer  position  sre  currently  being  vrittea  for  position  openings 
in  Lais  wood,  an  dye  re  to  be  announced  shortly* 

Whan  our  personnel  selsctions  ara  completed  the  Lakewood  Office  will  heva  four  , 
gaologists  wifcTTcroasover  disciplines  (1 **• ,  suhsurfaca  exploration,  geophyelce, 
wining,  and  slneral  economics),  a  petroleue  engineer,  a  resarvoir  engineer,  ■)•. 
and  two  mining  engineers  specialising  in  herdrock  and  coal,  and  surface  and  * 
underground  mining. 

Thia  awall  experienced  geosclencs  group  will  represent  the  core  or  many 
disciplinss  in  the  einersj  resource  science*  and  the  building  block  from  which 
to  expand  aa  more  assistance  is  requested  end  required* 


Question:    Does  the  5IA  have  a  plan  to  asaiat  tha  tribes  in  participating 
in.  the  Departeent  of  Energy  refund  program?    Please  describe  tha  plan. 

Answer:     The  Depart ment^of  Energy  refund  program  ia  a  cossssreial  gasoline* 
at -tha—  puvp  overcharge  issue  and^fc  Out  of  the  juriedlction  of  the  Office  of  ■ 
Trust  Raeponsibiiities.  v 

Question?     How  is  the  eurf  ace  *  wining  control  'set  fund  being  managed?  How 
ia  it  invested?    Please  describe  the  ^BIA  plans  for  the  fund. 

-Answer:    The  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  197?  ia  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining.    The  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation 
Fund  (the  ** Ftmd ** )  is  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    There  is  f 
eetsbllehed  on  tha  hooks  of  Che  U*S.  Treasury' a  trust  fund  derived  from  a  tax 
on  coal  production  for  the  purpose  of  recleiming  abandoned  mine  lands. 

At  present,  the  lssus  of  tribal  reclamation  prograaa  af facta  only  the  Crow, 
Navajo,  and  Hop!  tribes*  As  of  September  30,  1983,  $3,777,31 1  had  bean  credited 


t?  X™  mbmndQtmd  account,  $i8taS0,499  to*thm  Navajo  account,  and 

91,339,384  to  the  Hopi  account.    Only  tha  feee  which  have  been  collected  and 
placed  la  escrow  for  t ha  Crow  triba  have  come  from  off«*reemrvati©n  land*. 

loth  tha  Kavajo  ana  Hopi  heva  accumulated  faee  fro*  sin  log  activities  within 
tha  exterior  boundaria*  of  thair  reapective  reaervationa.    While  tha  Crow  and  ' 
Sevajo  hava  expremeed  strong  i  at  a  rem  t  in  ragulation  of  surface  mining,  tha  Hopi 
hava  yat  to  make  a  clear  indication  of  thair  preference.    Ragulation  by  tha 
Ropi  may  be  impractical,  ainca  tha  only  activa  Mining  oparation  af fecttng  tha 
triba  it  ona  in  which  both  tha  Ropi  and  Navajo  tribaa  Jointly  own  tha  coal. 

However,  thara  may  axiat  abandoned  mine  reclamation  projects  which  tha  Hoii  may 
vielv  to  undertake,  t  _  . 


Tha  Secretary  recommended  in  tha  OSK  Report  to  Congrese  on  March  19,  1984, 
that  tha  procedures  mandated  for  state  title  XV  sufifeiiaionc  be  employed  for  tha 
tribaa  aa  wail.    Should  there  be  any  need  for  reclamation  work  prior  to  the 
necaaaary  approvals,  QSH  has  already  committed  itaalf  to  using  Secretarial 
share  money  through  cooperative  agreements  to  fund  such  projects. 

Question:    Can  the  committee  anticipate  tha  Isgielmtion  proposale  of  tha 
Departamnt  required  by  SHCRA? 

Answer:    the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  presented  thair  report  to  tha  Congress 
and  proposed  legislation  on  March  19,  1984.  . 

Social  Smrvlesa  Erograms 

Queetion:    With  respect  to  general  assistance  payments  under  tha  Social 
Servlcee  program,  I  undaretand  that  tha  level  of  assistance  provided  by  tha 
bureau  is  pegged  to  the  level  of  assistance  provided  by  each  state.    In  at 
la  eat  one  a  tat  a,  thie  has  resulted  in  a  level  of  assistance  that  ia  leas  than 
1/3  defined  poverty  level.    What,  if  anything,  has  the  S2A  done  to  alisviata 
this  problem?  m 

*  Answers    The  Sureeu  had  s  long-standing  policy  (sinca  1944)  of  making 
Cenmrsl  Aeeietance  payments  at  100  percent  of  the  eats  Mis  had  standard  of  need 
in  the  State  wherein  the  recipient  resides.    However,  with  the  enactment  of  the 
J981  Omni  hue  Budget  Reconci list ion  Act,  which  mads  many  changes  in  the  Aid  to  « 
♦ami Ilea  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  program,  eany  states  increased  the 
standard  of  need  and  imposed  a  reteabls  reduction  on  actual  payment  levels  to 
msximise  available  funding  in  the  Federal/State  matching  formula.1    This  crested 
some  marked  difference*  between  the  standard*  of  need  and  the* actual  levels  of 
payment,  which  brought  the  Issue  to  the  etttifefe**  of  the  Congras*.     In  the 
Fiscal  Veer  1983  Appropriations  Conference  Report  Mo*  97-978,  dated  December 
17,  1982,  the  report  etetee  on  page  20  that?     "The  managers  direct  the  Suresu 
to  movs  sxpeditiously  to  iapliamnt  changes  in  ths  gsnersl  assistance  progrem  to 
bring  payments  into  conformance  with  Stetm  payments  in  those  States  where  the 
etendsrd  of  nssd  sxceeds  sctual  paymenta*    Tha  reguletion  shall  provide 
flexibility  for  the  Bureau  to  adjust  payments  aa  such  payments  amy  be  adjusted 
by  the  Ststes."    The  Bursau  has  issued  propossd  rulss  to  carry  out  the 
Congressional  Directive.  ' 


Question:    Do*§  ths  solution  to  thie  problem  Faqulre   jiQeetiAl  action 

or  can  it  be  echleved  edainistrstivsly? 

Anawen  The  SurWu  must  follow  the  direction  in  ths  Conference  Report  on 
the  FY  1983  budget. 
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Lonji~rang«  r^ana  for  Economic  Develojmejat 
Question:    The  Committee  understands  that  some  innovative  bralastormrng 


torrn^n 


has  b«en  pursued  recently  by  the  Bureau  regarding  economic  development.  Please 
describe  any  possible  program  or  plana  for  long  range  economic  development  which 
has  bean  considered  internally  and  which  might  be  considered  by  the  Committee. 

Answer:    The  Sureau  ie  in  the  process  of  considering  the  feasibility  of  a 
number  of  economic  plans  which  may  Include  grants, *  loan  guarenteee  end  direct 
loans.    However,  no  definite  plans  have  been  approved  to  date*  and  recommendations 
are  not  available. 

Distribution  of  Contract  Support _Funds 


rBTmTs  FY  *85  Budget  Justification  describe*  V^.sriea  or 
actione  taken  to  change  the  method  of  distributing  contract  support  funds,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  congressional  directive  of  the  Houss  and  Senate  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittees  to  move  the  funds  from  e  separate  line-item  account 
"fco  the  program  accounts.    What  is  being  done,  now,  to  aaSurs  that  proper  follow-up 
abepa  have  been  and  will  be  taken  to  implement  these  actions  in  a  timely  manner 
for  FY  '85  -  i.e.,  what  kind  of  implementation  proceduree  are  you  working  on? 

Answer:    A  number  of  steps  have  been  taken  to  implement  the  Bureau 'a  plan 
for  combining  Contract  Support  Funds  (CSF)  with  program  accounts  beginning  in 
FY  1935.    IXirHig  ths  months  of  November  and  December,  l983f  extensive  (10)  % 
consultation  sessions  with  tribal  representatives  were  conducted  throughout 
the  U.S.  in  an  effort  to  explain  and  aaek  advice  regarding  proposed  Bureau 
changes  In  the  handling  of  CSF.    As  a  consequence  of  these  meetings,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  -  Indian  Affaire,  through  hia  letter  to  all  tribal  leaders  * 
of  January  13,  1984,-  sdvised  thet  the  Bureau  would  combine  CSF  with  program 
accounts  utilising  a  " grandfathering**  procedure.    He  also  stated  thet  in 
implementing  this  decision  further  tribal  Input  would  be  sought.    In  that 
connection,  a  small  committee  whi^lncluded  a  number  of  tribal  represent  stives 
set  in  February  1984  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  recommending  implementation 
procedures.    The  group's  recommendations  have  recently  been  presented  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  his  consideration.    Follow-up  procedures  now  being 
pursued  by  the  Bureau  for  implementation  In  FY  1985  which  are  in  line  with  the 
group's  expressions  include: 

1.  j  A  review  of  all  P.L.  93-618  contracts  on  a  contract  by  contract 
f      basis  for  the  previous  three  fiical  years  is  now  underway  tn 

determine  historical  funding  levels  and  CSF  need  requirements* 
This  information  will  allow  the  Bureau  to  determine  a  fair  and 
realistic  total  funding  base  for  each  contract  under  the  new 
system. 

2.  TO  ensure  the  integrity  of  CSF,  when  combining  CSF  with  program 
accounts,  che  Bureau  plans  to  record  information  in  its  finance 
jffstem  on  tribal  contractor  indirect  or  admlnistrstlve  costs  during 
'the  operating  year  and  Include  information  on  actual  costs.  Because 

of  special  circumstances  in  the  School  Operations,  Johnson  G'Maliey* 
and  Facilities  Management  programs  we  anticipate  continuing  to 
separately  identify  and  budget  for  contract  support  funds  within 
these  activities/subactlvitiea.    All  other  program  jurftif icat-ions 
will  mntsin  narrative  information  on  the  actual  (prior  year)  fund/ng 
for  direct  program  coats  and  tribal  contractor  administrative  or 
indirect  costs.     Because  the  diatribution  of  funds  to  direct "program 
costs  or  to  tribal  administrative  (or  indirect)  costs  for  the  current 
and  budget  years  wiU  be  determined  by  the  tribal  contractors  during 
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the  contract  negotiation  procsss,  ths  Bureau  is  considering  1  deluding 
so  MtiMte  for  these  funds  in  the  budget  justification  asrrativss  for 
those  years.    Ths  estimate  would  be  based  upon  projections  of  actual 
prior  yesr  date*  x 

3*     Indian  School  Equalisation  Formula  (ISBF)  funds  ere  utilised  ss 
program  funds  for  schoole  under  contract.    Since  by  law  these 
fund*  cannot  be  singled  with  other  monies,  we  plan  to  establish 
s  sepsrats  line  item  in  our  Education  budget'  to  contain  CSF. 
'  ■  i 

,    . In  £he  FY  1985  Justif icstioas  che  transfsrred  amounts  have  not  been  merged  into 
the  various  programs  within  each  activity*    As  we  implement  the  new  funding  method, 
the4 proper  distribution  of  contract  support  funds  will  he  made  to  each  contract 
and  each  program..    In  FY  1986,  these  "base*  funds  will  no  longer  be  budgeted 

  separately  f  r^e  direct  program  fund*  far  mcst-prrrgrsmwr — Several  except  Ion  a  --- — — ~~ 

include  coutracted  programs  under  School  Operations,  Johnson  01  Mai ley,  end 

Feci lit iaa  Management.     Because  of  special  circumstances  in  these  programs  we 

anticipate  continuing  to  separately  budget  for  contract  support  foods  vithia 

these  sctivities/  suhectivities*  * 

Exist i'ng  program  contracts  which  receive  bases! contract  support  funding  during 
the  FY  1985  cycle  will  no  longer  be  eligible  for  additional  contract  support 
funds  in  FY  1986.    The  baae. distribution  is  one-time.    Separate  contract  support 
funds  will  be  requested  each  yesr  (just  ss  has  been  requested  in  FY  1985)  to 
«  provide  funds  for  new  contracts*    If  an  existing  psrtlsl  program  contract  (s*g«, 
detention  services  rather  than  the  entire  law  enforcement  program)  is  later 
%  expanded  to  include  additional  contracted  functions t  the  program  expansion  would 

be  eligible  for  additional  contract  support  fumieV  Kcrely  increasing  program 
funde  without  a  real  increase  in  function  will  not  qualify  a  contracted  prograst 
for  additional  contract  support  funds. 
;  i 

Question:    the  justification  (p.  106)  claim  that  the  tribes  "generally 
agree"  with  the  new  approach  ths  BIA  ia  taken  for  contract  support  funding.  „ 
Several  tribes  dispute  thia  statement.    Please  exp lei n  to  this  cosstittse  what 
type  of  tribal  consultation  has  occurred  and  your  factual  base  for  claiming  that 
the  new  approach  has  tribal  support. 

Answer;    Congressional ,  0MB  and  Departmental  concsm  regarding  the  increaee 
In  funding  requirements  for  CSF  hss  been  expressed  for  s  number  of  years  and 
culminated  in  the  FY  1983  Congressional  directive  to  combine  CSF  with  program 
accounts  beginning  in  FY  1985.    Up  to  thia  tiee,  CSF  has  been  a  sepsrats  line 
item  vith  the  funding  level  requested  for  it  dependent  primarily  on  contractor 
*        indirect  cost  rates.     Because  indirect  cost  rstes  have  steadily  risen  for  S 
number  of  years,  CSF  requirements  have  been  escalating  and  the  Bureau  has 
experienced  significant  shortfalls  in  this  budgst  item.    In  order  to  comply 
vith  the  above  mentioned  directive  the  Bureau  hsd  two  spscisl  studies  conductsd 
by  an  outside  contractor  for  the  purpose. of  examining  options  for  accomplishing 
this  change.     Included  as  a  major  option  was  to  spply  an  amount  of  funds,  * 
disregarding  contractor  indirect  cost  ratea ,  to  new  contracts  to  he  determined 
by  an  analysis  of  the  Buresu  *9  overhead  coat  rate.    Tfri*  would  have  been  in 
accord  with  Section  106(h)  of  P.L.  93-638  which  states,  "Ths  amount  of  funds 
provided  under  the  terms  of  contracts  entered  into  pursuant  to  section  102  and 
101  shall  not  be  less  than  the  appropriate  Secretary  would  have  otherwise 
provided  for  his  direct  operation  of  the  programs  or  portions  thereof  for  the 
period  covered  by  the  contract." 

The  budget  Justification  refers  to  a  meeting  held  in  October,  1983>  involving 
^ ribal^fc^p recent  at ives  wherein  the  above  option  was  discussed.     There  was  general 
agreement  that  in  lieu  of  applying  funding  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  Bureau's 
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tribal  contractor  historical  experience.    Coneaquantly,  the  Bureau's  dec i a ion  to 
-grandfather-  funding  levels  based  00  contractor* *  actual  experience  ia  favored 
by  tribes  aver  the  option  to  apply  a  standard  amount  of  funda  contingent  upon  BIA 
overhead  coata.    The  consultation  sessions  referred  to  above  in. the  previous 
answer  and  subsequent  written  correspondence  fro*  tribes  have  substantiated  this 
preference*    While  thsre  may  be  dissatisfaction  with  the  basic  change  in  the 
delivery  of  CSF,  we  believe  it  ia  generally  uaderatood  and  accepted  thet  this 
new  procedure  hes  been  sends ted  by  Congress  and  not  subject  to  change  by  the 
Bureau.    Absent  consideretion  of  the  Cougreeaional  directive  to  coabine  CSF  with 
program  account a,  there  waa  and  is  generel  eg  recent  that  the  set  hod  preferred 
by  tribea  for  making  the  changes  is . to  fold  in  or  "grandf athar*  in  funding  levela 
which  reflact  actual  contractor  experience. 

Since  contractor^  indirect  ^n?s^Tstea^will  no  longer       consxdefeH  In" determining 
the  amount  of  CSF  beginning  in  FY  1935,  it'ie  important  £hafc  FY  1984  Sending  be 
adequate  not  only  for  effective  operation  of  cont recta,  but  to  serve  as  an  essen- 
tial «id  for  the  Bureau  in  eatabliahing  e  realistic  base  funding  level  for 
contracta  in  FY  1985.    A  realistic  baae * lavel  in  FY  1984  will  ensure  e  smooth 
transition  to  the  %ew  system.     In  that  regard,  tribal  comments  during  our 
consult st ion    sessions  reflected  the  view  that  inherent  in  the  new  system  la 
the  underatanding  thit  contract  funding  levels  would  reflect  actual  contractor 
experience* 

Question:    Can  the  new  approach  to  contract  support  work  if  there  ia  not 
aufficient  funding  in  FY  '84  and  FY  '85  for  contrect  support? 

Anawer:    Under  the  new  system,  a  total  funding  baae  to  cover  direct  and 
indirect  coats  will  be  eeteblished  under  program  accounts  and  tribal  contractors 
wilt  be  obliged  to  operate  their  contracts  within  theae  baae  amounts.    This  new 
procedure  will  eliminate  ahortfail  problems  and  allow  contreetora  to  plan  and 
operate  contracts  with  a  known  funding  level  when  beginning  contract  operationa. 
The  key  to  the  new  approach  is  to  provide  adequate  funda  at  the  time  of  the 
merger  of  program  and  contract  support  funda* 

Question:     For  FY  '84,  does  the  BIA  have  sufficient  funding  for  contract 
support  —  to  pay  the  tribea  100%  of  the  negotiated  rate  for  contract  support, 
or  will  ther*  bo  a  shortfall  as  there  waa  in  FY  *83,  requiring  supplemental 
appropriations?    What  is  the  expected  FY  *84  shortfall?    How  will  the  BIA  addrese 
this  ahortfaii? 

Answer:     For  FY  1984,  we  expect  to  experience  a  shortfall  in  CSF.  Based 
upon  our  most  recent  informatiqn  we  project  a  shortfall  of  approximately  $1.5 
mil  lion.     In  addressing  this  shortfall,  eoneideration  will  be  given  to  allowing 
contractors  the  option  of  redistributing  fundi  within  their  total  contract 
amounts,  and/or  reprogramaing  at  Bureau  funds. 
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Senator  Andrews.  Our  next  group  of  witnesses  come  from  the 
tribes.  The  first  individual  to  testify  is  Mr.  Caleb  Shields,  tribal 
council  memberfrom  the  Fort  Peck  Tribe,  Poplar,  MT. 

Caleb,  looking  at  the  number  of  people  going  out  of  the  room,  it 
looks  like  we  have  more  bureaucracy  here  than  we  have  Indians. 

Mr^Stfifeujs.  1  guess. 

Senator  Andrews.  I  do  not  know  who  is  watching  the  BtA  down 
there.  You  guys  could  have  gone  down  and  taken  over  while  they 
were  up  here. 

Mr^  Shields.  Again. 

Sehator  Andrews.  Maybe  things  would  have  worked  better. 

Mr.  Shields,  welcome  to  the  committee-  -       — — —  — — — - 

assure  you  that  your  statement  will  appear  in  the  record 
as  if  given  in  total.  You  can  summarize  it  any  way  you  like.  A  good 
deal  of  your  statement— and  I  have  reviewed  it—deals  with  health 

groblems.  We  are  going  to  have  on  Thursday  the  Indjiwi  Health 
ervice  here.  Therefore,  we  will  be  using  some  of  y our^timony  as 
examples  or  questions  when  we  question  them.  So/your  testimony 
is  going  to  be  extremely  helpful  in  that  way.  / 

Let  me  also  say  that,  given  the  problems  we  hive  around  here,  I 
am  supposed  to  be  in  Howard  Baker's  office  7  minutes  ago,  and  I 
may  well  have  to  depart  during  your  testimony.\However,  because 
I  know  how  far  you  and  the  other  tribal  leaders  have  traveled, 
rather  than  hold  it  up  and  adjourn  the  hearing  utotil  this  after- 
noon, I  have  arranged  for  Paul  Alexander,  our  stenSHrector,  to 
continue  with  the  testimony,  so  that  you  will  not  lose  afl^  of  your 
precious  time  and  we  will  get  all  your  views  on  record. 
Go  ahead,  Mr,  Shields.  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  CALEB  SHIELDS,  MEMBER  OF  THE  TRIBAL  EX- 
ECUTIVE BOARD  OF  THE  ASSINIBOINE  AND  SIOUX  TRIBES  OF 
THE  FORT  PECK  RESERVATION 

Mr.  Shields.  OK,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  statement  will  take  ap- 
proximately 8  or  9  minutes  of  the  time. 

I  am  on  the  tribal  council  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes, 
and  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  our  tribes'  concerns  on 
the  President  s  budget  concerning  the  BIA,  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  Indian  education.  These  budget  cuts  are  proposed  when  in- 
creases are  needed.  Some  of  these  paper  increases  §re  actually  re- 
ductions. 

I  will  start  with  the  proposed  budget  for  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice* which  shows  a  shocking  disregard  for  the  health  needs  of  the 
Indian  people.  ^ 

^  v  On  paper,  the  Indian  Health  Service  proposes  an  additional  $27 
million  for  clinical  services,  which  is  an  apparent  increase  of  4  per- 
cent, but  because  medical  costs  have  increased  13  percent  over  the 
test  year,  in  real  terms  Indian  Health  Service  is  proposing  a  9-per- 
cent decrease.  Furthermore/  much  of  the  additional  $27  million 
would  supposedly  be  derived  from  third1  party  reimbursements, 
such  as  medicare  and  medicaid,  IHS  projects  that  it  will  receive 
$65  million  in  reimbursements  next  year.  This  is  a  completely  un- 
realistic and  unsupported  figure.  The  fiscal  year  1984  reimburse- 
ments were  far  below  th^s  amount,  and  virtually  every  factor  that 
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will  affect  the  level  of  reimbursements,  such  as  probable  medicaid 
reductions  by  the  States,  points  toward  lower  reimbursements,  not 
higher  ones. 

Even  the  grossly  inadequate  increase  IHS  has  proposed  for  clini- 
cal services  will  really  be  a  substantial  decrease.  We  urge  the  com- 
mittee, as  it  did  last  year,  to  ignore  the  IHS  projections  for  reim- 
bursements and  support  an  increase  of  at  least  13  percent  for  clini- 
cal services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  overall  the  net  decrease  of  the  President's  pro 
posed  budget  for  Indian  Health  Services  comes  to  a  figure  of  minus 
$89  million. 

We  have  two  specific  poncerns  j^ver  clinical  services.  First,  at 
^Fort  Peck  ourliighest  health  priority  is  the  treatment  and  prevent 
tion  of  alcoholism.  This  terrible  problem  increases  crime,  unem- 
ployment, and  family  strife  on  the  reservation,  and  also  creates  in- 
creased demand  for  overburdened  programs  such  as  IHS  clinical 
services  and  BIA  general  assistance.  The  Indian  Health  Service- 
funded  aicohol  programs  have  made  some  inroads  on  these  prob- 
lems, but  need  to  be  greatly  expanded.  We  are,  therefore,  very  dis- 
appointed that  the  proposed  budget  of  $24.6  million  for  alcohol  pro- 
grams would  force  us  to  shrink  these  programs,  and  not  expand 
them.  We  urge  the'ljpmmittee  to  support  a  budget  of  at  least  $30 
million  for  these  crucial  programs  in  alcoholism. 

Second,  the  Indian  Health  Service  tells  us  that  no  significant 
progress  has  been  made  in -reducing  mental  health  problems  among 
Indians.  Yet,  it  has  proposed  a  budget  that  would  decrease  mental 
health  programs.  At  Fort  Peck,  many  of  the  problems  for  which 
our  people  seek  mental  health  treatment  are  related  to  alcohol 
abuse.  We  have  had  only  three  counselors  on  staff  since  the  1960?s, 
with  one  brief  exception  several  years  ago  when  we  were  able  to 
hire  a  fourth.  When  he  left,  we  could  not  secure  funds  to  replace 
him.  We  need  additional  staff  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
these  essential  services,  and  request  that  the  IHS  mental  health 
budget  be  increased  to  $14.3  million.  : 

As  this  committee  knows,  there  is  a  substantial  backlog  of  pa- 
tients needing  contract  care.  At  Fort  Peck  alone,  there  is  a  backlog 
of  over  $300,000,  including  many  surgical  cases,  and  we  understand 
that  the  backlog  nationwide  is  over  $20  million.  In  spite\p£  this,  the 
Indian  Health  Service  budget  makes  no  attempt  to  address  this 
problem.  We  urge  the  committee  to  support,  as  it  did  last  year,  in- 
creases in  contract  care  that  will  remove  at  least  part  of  the  back- 
log, and,  hopefully,  the  Indian  Health  Service  policy  of  life  and 
limb. 

The  tribes  strongly  oppose  this  administration's  efforts  to  reduce 
health  scholarships  and  eliminate  funds  for  recruitment  and  the 
INMED  program.  At  Fort  Peck,  we  have  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  filling  professional  staff  positions  at  Indian  Health  Service  facili- 
ties, particularly  for  physicians.  The  long-term  solution  to  this 
problemSs  increased  funding  for  training  of  Indian  health  profes- 
sionals. Right  now,  intensified  recruiting  efforts  are  needed.  The 
proposed  budget  would  not  provide  either  a  long-term  or  a  short- 
term  solution,  and  we  urge  the  committee  to  restore  funds  for 
these  programs.  f 
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Once  ajpin,  the  administration  proposes  to  eliminate  all  funds 
for  facilities  construction.  This  callous  disregard  is  simply  beyond 
belief.  Many  tribes  are^n  desperate  need  of  new  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics. At  Fort  Peck,  our  greatest  need  is  for  new  sanitation  facilities, 
and  we  know  that  many  other  tribes  share  this  need  as  well.  We 
beseech  the  committee  to  continue  to  reject  the  potentially  disas- 
trous elimination  of  Indian  HealtH  Service  construction  funds. 

The  administration  is  once  again  seeking  to  eliminate  CHR  and 
urbaii  health  programs.  We  are  grateful  to  this  committee's  sup- 
port for  the  CnR  program  and  are  counting  on  your  continued  sup- 
port. At  Fort  Peck,  the  CHR  activities  include  follow-up  visits  for 
surgical  patients  with  hypertension,  diabetes,  and  ENT  problems, 
"^-^FheHyiality-o^care  would  suffer  tremendously^ifiiris  progranr  were~ 
eliminated.  In  addition,  we  oppose  the  proposed  cut  in  funds  for 
publid  health  nurses,  who  work  closely  with  our  CHR's. 

The  Fort  Peck  tribes  also  strongly  support  the  urban  health  pro- 
gram because  many  of  our  tribal  members  go  to  the  cities  to  find* 
work  and  need  health  care.  If  the  urban  program  were  eliminated, 
many  of  our  urban  members  would  simply  go  without  health  care, 
and  then  return  to  the  reservation  if  a  serious  problem  developed. 
This  is  obviously  not  cost  effective. 

I  wiU  now  turn  to  the  budget  of  the  BIA  and  Indian  education. 

The  Johnson  O'Malley  programs  and  title  IV  programs  are  close- 
ly related  at  Fort  Peck.  Tme  schools  at  Fort  Peck  receive  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  their  operating  cosji  from  title  IV.  They  also  re- 
ceive supplemental  assistance  from  Johnson  O'Malley.  The  pro- 
posed budget  leaves  both  programs  at  current  levels,  which  of 
course  mfeans  a  real  decrease.  Given  the  decreases  of  the  past  three 
years,  our  schools  simply  cannot  absorb  any  more  cuts.  Too  many 
important  programs  have  been  suspended.  For  example,  the  Poplar 
schools  were  forced  to  eliminate  a  tutoring  program  that  signifi- 
cantly reduced  the  high  school  dropout  rate.  Indian  parents  at 
home  are  still  asking  when  the  program  will  start  up  again.  The 
counseling  services  have  also  been  cut. 

Education  is  the  best  hope  for  our  children  to  achieve  a  better 
standard  of  living.  We  urge  this  committee  to  support  budget  in- 
creases for  the  education  programs  that  will  make  this  possible. 

Tribal  community  college^  would  also  suffer  under  the  proposed 
budget.  The  allocation  for  the  Fort  Peck  Community  College  would 
be  reduced  by  $8,000  if  the  budget  were  adopted,  even  though  we 
will  have  at  least  as  many  students  next  year.  We  are  a  small  col- 
,  lege  and  simply  cannot  absorb  this  type  of  decrease  in  the  face  of 
increasing  costs  and  past  budget  cuts. 

Also,  we  request  the  committee  to  provide  funds  for  the  new  en- 
dowment program  authorized  by  Congress  last  year.  The  BIA 
4    budget  justification  does  not  even  mention  this  program,  which 
would  help  us  attract  private  sector  funds  to  the  college. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  funds  we  receive  to  operate  our  ju- 
venile detention  center  do  not  permit  us  to  offer  any  services  to  the 
children  there.  Many  of  these  children  are  young  runaways  and 
other  status  offenders.  They  need  counseling  and  other  rehabilita- 
tion services,  not  just  detention.  We  request  that  the  committee 
earmark  $250,000  for  the  social  services  budget  for  the  Fort  Peck 
Juvenile  Detention  Center. 
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Also,  our  tribal  court  facility  is  tiny  and  poorly  designed.  We 
f^tve  needed  a  new  court  complex  for  many  years.  We  have  re- 
ceived jobs  bill  money  to  renovate  our  jail,  which  is  attached  to  the 
court.  Because  the  jail  is  far  too  small  to  meet  our  needs,  it  must 
be  expanded  as  well  as  renovated.  When  this  is  done,  however, 
there  will  be  practically  no  room  left  for  the  court.  We  will  be 
forced  to  set  up  court  in  a  small  tribal  house,  which  is  even  less 
suited  as  a  court  than  our  current  facility.  Plans  for  a  new  court 
complex  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  local  agency  arfci  submitted  to 
the  area  office.  We  request  that  the  'committee  appropriate. 
$317,000  to  fund  this  much-needed  project. 

The^prppoBedr^btidget  would  tlecrease  iUnds  for  BIA  social  work- 
^ number  of  child  welfare  cases  is  distressingly  high  at  Fort 
Peck,  and  the  BIA  does  not  have  enough  social  workers  to  handle 
these  cases.  Funds  for  social  workers  should  be  increased,  not  de- 
creased. ^ 

The  irrigation  project  at  Fort  Peck  is  unfinished  and  has  out- 
moded facilities  that  need  to  be  renovated  or  replaced.  We  have  al- 
ready increased  user  fees  as  high  as  we  can,  and  so  we  need  BIA 
funds  to  help  us  solve  these  problems.  We  request  the  committee  to 
support  increased  funding  for  the  irrigation  maintenance  and  con- 
struction. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  proposes  to  cut  the  budget  for  the 
HIP  program,  tinder  the  proposed  budget,  the  BIA  would  build  and 
renovate  fewer  homes  next  year  than  it  has  this  year.  How  can  this 
bfes^ustified  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
^J>GuSirig  throughout  Indian  courftry?  At  Fort  Peck,  50  percent  of 
*^~t>ur  people  live  in  substandard  conditions.  Overcrowded  and  unsafe 
housing  is  common. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  blames  tribal  budget  priorities  for 
the  proposed  cut,  which  we  feel  is  simply  ridiculous.  Instead,  it 
should  acknowledge  that  its  budget  is  too  low  to  fairly  reflect  tribal 
priorities.  We  urge  the  committee  to  support  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  HIP  program. 

Once  again,  the  BIA  has  requested  no  funds  for  land  acquisition. 
Everyone  pays  lip  service  to  the  need  for  land  consolidation,  but 
the  plain  fact  is  that  without"  funds  to  purchase  land,  significant 
land  consolidation  will  never  occur.  We  hope  that  the  committee 
will  look  at  this  issue  carefully  during  the  coming  weeks  and  pro- 
vide needed  financial  assistance. 

That  is  the  conclusion  x>f  my  testimony.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Alexander  [acting  chajfcman].  Thank  you. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  your  testimony  about  the  health 
project.  I  was  wondering  if  you  or  the  tribe  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  provide  the  committee  with  written  comments  on  the  Health 
Care  and  Improvement  Act  reauthorization,  on  which  we  are 
having  hearings  next  week. 

Mr,  Shields.  Yes,  we  will  be  submitting  testimony  on  the  reau- 
thorization. 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  really  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Shields.  In  addition,  we  will  also  be  submitting  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  Montana  Intertribal  Policy  Board,  of  which  I  am 
chairman. 
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Mr.  Alexander.  That  is  a  very  important  agenda  item  for  the 

committee  this  year. 
I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  we  intend  to  continue  our  support 

for  CHITs  in  the  current  budget  cycle.  You  will  note  in  our  version 

of  the  reauthorization  that  that  position  is  made  statutory. 
I  .would  like  to  have  Ginny  Boy lan,  who  is  special  counsel  on  the 

committee  and  works  for  John  Melcher,  ask  you  some  questions. 
Mr.  Shields.  Sure.  *  Jr 

Ms.  Boyian.  Hi,  Caleb.  / 
The  Senator  asked  me  to  convey  his  apologies  fbfnot  being  able 

to  stay  to  hear  your  testimony,  but  he  had  another  hearing  that  he 

had  to  attend. 

I  have  questions  on  two  of  the  items  you  mentioned  in  your 
Bureau  program  comments. 

On  the  tribal  court  facility,  I  am  not  quite  sure — you  renovated 
the  jail  with  jobs  bill  money,  and  then -you  had  to  do  away  with  the 
court?  How  did  that  happen?  * 

Mr.  Shields.  Going  back  a  few  years,  Fort  Peck  received  Bureau 
-  funding  to  renovate  the  jail  and  to  build  an  addition  to  the  jail- 
court  complex.  Through  the  whole  bidding  process  and  having  to 
negotiate,  it  took  a  few  years.  By  that  time,  the  money  that  was 
available  shrunk  the  project  to  just  renovation,  including  a  sepa- 
rate juvenile  facility  which  was  also  planned,  but  it  eliminated  the 
court  complex. 

So  the  renovation  of  the  jail  is  now  pushing  out  the  tribal  court. 
There  will  be  no  room  for  it.  We  are  going  to  have  to  move  it  to  a 
small  tribal  house. 

Ms.  Boyian.  Where  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Shields.  For  the  court  complex,  thSffe  is  a  request  by  the 
agency  superintendent  that  has  been  submitted  to  the  area  office 
and  then  to  the  central  offic6  to  Ken  Smith. 

Ms.  Boyian.  .  Are  you  using  jobs  bill  money  for  the  addition  you 
are  doing  now  for  the  facility?  . 
.  Mr.  Shields.  That  is  correct. 

Ms.  Boy lan.  Will  there  be  any  this  ye§r? 

Mr.  Shields.  No. 

Ms.  Boylan.  Lkthere  a  Bureau  priority  list  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities like  the  dSurt  facility? 

Mr.  Shields.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  would  assume  there  would 
be  some  type  of  priority  list,  but  I  have  never  seen  one.  There  are 
such  things  in  the  Indian  Health  Service,  but  I  have  not  seen  that 
type  of  thing  within  the  Bureau. 

Ms.  Boylan.  So  you  do  not  know  if  there  is  one  or  if  you  are  on 
fit? 

Mr.  Shields.  I  would  like  to  find  out. 

Ms,  Boylan,  We  will  try  to  find  out  for  you. 

Mr.  ShiSlds,  All  right. 

Ms.  Boylan.  Senator  Melcher  asked  some  questions  on  the  irri- 
gation, and  so  did  Senator  Andrews.  To  follow  tiat  up,  I  want  to 
know,  if  you  know,  whether  you  are  on  their  priority  list  at  this 
point?  Have  you  had  a  study  done  on  what  the  neeop  are  and  what 
it  would  cost? 

Mr.  Shields.  For  what? 

Ms.  Boylan.  For  your  irrigation  system  project. 
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Mr.  Shields.  There  has  been  one  subqiitted  by  the  agency  be- 
cause they  have  had  quite  a  series  of  meetings  locally  with  Hie 
farmfok  the  agency,  and  the  tribes,  and  they  have  raised  rates  and 
they  lafie  submitted  some  kind  of  a  plan  to  the  area  office  on  that 
I  couI<r#upp!y  that  information. 

Ms.  BBylan.  So  they  have  some  idea  how  much  it  will  cost? 

Mr,  Shields.  Right 

Ms-  Boylan.  But,  we  do  not  know  where  it  is  on  the  priority  list? 
Mr;  Shields.  No. 

Ms.  Boylan.  We  will  try  to  find  that  out,  also. 

Mr.  Shields.  Right. 

Ms.  Boylan.  Thank  you,  Caleb. 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  appreciate  your  testimony.  Thank  you  for 
taking  the  time  to  cdme  in.  , 

We  are  going  to  take  about  a  20-minute  break,  and  we ;  will 
resume  at  12:15  wfth  Raymond  Morgan  apd  Robert  Bordeaux,  if 
th^^^here.  Ifpot,  we  will  continue  down  thfe  list 

Mr.  Alexai^er.  We  are  going  to  get  started  again. 

Our  first  witness  this  afternoon  is  Raymond  Morgan,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Navajo  Indian  School  Board,  and  is  accompanied 
by  Ban  Rosenfelt 

Gentlemen,  proceed  as  you  wish* 

STATEMENT  OF  RAYMOND  MORGAN,  CHAIRMAN,  EXECUTIVE 
BOARD,  NAVAJO  AREA  SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSOCIATION,  AND 
MEMBER,  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  NATIONAL  INDIAN  SCHOOL 
BOARD  ASSOCIATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DANIEL  M.  ROSEN- 
FELT,  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Morgan.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here* 
You  have  a  copy  of  our  testimony.  f 
The  first  issue  on  our  agenda  wifi  be  the  forward  funding  for  BIA 
education.  There  is  a  great  need  for  this  right  now  in  our  BIA  edu- 
cation programs  all  over  the  Nation.  One  thing  that  was  talked 
about  was  phasing  it  in  this  first  year.  That  is  not  really  going  to 
solve  our  problem,  but  what  we  would  like  to  see  is  double  funding 
the  first  year  of  forward  funding,  and  I  do  not  tfrink  it  is  going  to 
be  much  of  a  burden  on  the  budget. 
We  would  like  to  request  that  this  be  on  the  March  15  report.^ 
Also*  we  have  these  facilities  that  were  built  in  the  twenties  and 
thirtiaf,  and  they  are  still  out  there.  We  are  utilizing  the  schools 
right  now,  and  some  of  these  school  buildings  have  deteriorated 
and  are  in  deplorable  condition  right  now. 

We  have  asked  the  committee  to  come  out  and  see  for  themselves 
the  existing  conditions.  When  will  it  be  possible  for  some  of  the 
committee  to  come  out  and  take  a  look  at  our  buildings? 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  committee's  travel  budget  is  relatively  lim- 
ited, and  we  do  occasionally  get  to  make  onsite  inspections.  When 
we  can,  we  will  It  is  not  currently  in  our  plan. 

Mr.  Morgan.  If  you  are  willing  to  come  out,  we  can  pick  up  the 
tab  for  you  guys  so  that  you  may  see  the  buildings  and  understand 
the  needs  of  these  buildings.  If  we  talk  about  it,  the  picture  cannot 
be  painted  completely;  you  must  to  go  out  and  really  look  at  these 
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buildings  yourselves  and  the  distance  between  them.  The  schools 
are  not  close  together. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  would  be  willing  to  consider  sending  a  staff 
person  during  the  next  break.  We  can  get  back  to  you  about  it. 

Mr.  Morgan.  OK. 

Now  part  of  the  reason  for  the  facilities  getting  into  deplorable 
condition  is  that  in  Public  Law  95-561,  25  U.S.C.  2006(b)  it  was 
stated  that  the  maintenance  and  custodial  personnel  would  be 
placed  under  the  education  programs.  This  has  not  yet  been  done. 
Wejwoulri  liw^^s^  this  happen  in  the  near  future  because  there^ 
is  a  great  neecafor  these  maintenance  programs.  If  you  cannot  su- 
pervise these  persons,  they  can  say,  "I  do  not  work  for  you,"  or 
something  like  that.  They  will  not  do  what  you  direct  them  to  do. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Have  you  inquired  directly  of  the  BlA  why  that 
transfer  has  not  been  made? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  we  have. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  kind  of  response  have  you  gotten? 

Mr.  RpssNFELT.  As  we  understand  it,  at  one  time  the  Assistant 
Secreta^  did  issue  $  directive  ordering  that  to  happen  and  then  it 
was  countermanded,  as  we  understand  it,  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Policy,  Budget,  and  Administration,  They  understand  they 
are  supposed  to  dp  it,  but  they  are  not  doing  it. 

The  Navajo  School  Board  Association  feels  very  strongly  about 
this,  and  they  hawaiithorized  us  to  institute  litigation.  In  fact,  we 
have  now  issued  a  demand  letter  to  the  Secretary.  However,  frank- 
ly, we  do  not  feel  we  ought  to  have  to  sue  the  BIA  to  obey  a  clear 
statutory  mandate.  We  kre  asking  for  some  help  in  this. 

Mr.  Morgan.  So  if  you  can  look  into  this  matter  further,  we 
^  would  appreciate  that. 

The  other  issue  we  have  is  on  quarters  rentals  by  the  govern- 
mental employees.  The  housing  that  these  employees  live  in  was 
not  built  to  the  standards.  That  is  the  first  problem.  We  have  to  go 
back  and  renovate  some  of  these  places,  and  in  some  instanced  we, 
have  to  insulate  them  again  and  do  a  lot  of  work  on  it  for  energy- 
saving  purposes. 

The  money,  we  understand,  that  was  being  taken  on  this  was 
supposed  to  go  back  for  renovation  on  these  buildings.  Ten  percent 
of  this  has  been  picked  up  by  the  administration  up  here  and  90 
percent  has  gone  back,  which  is  not  enough  to  renovate  some  of 
these  buildings.  *• 

When  you  come  out  to  visit  us  there,  we  will  show  you.  these 
places  where  the  quarters  am  and  where  .they  are  not  being  fixed 
up  right.  As  I  said,  they  ar^d.  Some  of  them  are  just  deteriorat- 
ing so  badly  that  you  cannot  live  in  them  anymore,  and  some  of 
them  are  condemned. 

Another  area  is  wage  grade  employes.  There  is  need  for  these 
support  personnel.  Yet,  a  lot  of  the^e  wage  grade  employees  are  1 
s  paid  higher  than  the  principal  in  somfe  instances.  I  think  what  we 
need  done  here  is  to  change  the  lawJto  where  it  can  be  the  same  as 
educational  employees  who  contract  with  the  schools.  This  will  be 
phased  in,  and  I  think  we  can  save  some  money  there  and  we  can 
make  better  use  of  our  money  out  there  if  we  have  these  changed^  , 
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Mr.  Alexandsb.  I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  your  full  state- 
ment will  be  received  by  the  committee  for  the  record.  I  appreciate 
your  summarizing  your  statement. 

Several  points  that  you  have  raised  concerning  facilities  and  for- 
ward funding  will  be  included  in  our  questions  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Smith,  which  he  will  need  to  submit  for  the  record  in  the  next 
10  days.  We  will  try  to  help  produce  some  answers  on  those. 

Thank  you  for  attending,  we  appreciate  it. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows;] 
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*  -  PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  RAYMOND  KGRSAN 
CHA  f RKAN »  EXECUTIVE  BOARD.,  NAVAJO  AREA  SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSOCIATION 
HEHBER,  BOAftftvOF- DIRECTORS, ;H*TltfNAL  INDIAN  SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Chairsan   end   Mesobers  of   the  Coaiitteei      I  Appear  today  on 
^behaJf  j>f    the    tytp  largest   Indian   school   board  organisations 
in   the'  country.   Aur  local    school   board   lesbers   want    you  to 
.    *    know  that  the<rsyste«  fdr  BIA  funded  schools  established  by  Congress 
is  a. good  one.     Today  hewever,   it  is  not  working   nearly  as  well 
a*  it   should.     I  would   like  to  direct   your  attention  today  to 
^  four  t  jreas  requiring  further  Congressional  scrutiny. 
».  a*  >;  * 

H    *       •  FOK^Rfe  TUNPINg  TOR   BIA  EDUCATION.     The  aonies  vhich  Congress 
Appropriates   aust  get   to  the  schools   in   time    to   be    spent  on 
educational   progress.     This  year,   p^ur   schedle   did  not  receive 
0  \heirv  advice  of  allotaent  until  February  —  ©oaths  after  decisions 
.      on  staffing  and  pianning|had  to  be  made. 

We   request  a    one   time  double  appropriation   this' year  so  that 
■  •  ^         BIA  funded  schools  can  receive  their  allotments  in  time  to  plan 
a  budget  before  the  school  year  begins.     This  ecti on  would  place, 
*BjA   education    progress   on   a  parity  with  th  ose>  funded   by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education^., 

As  we>  understand  it',   the  following  steps  are  necessary  to*  accomplish 
forward  fundings  .First,   this  Coanaittee  must  list  forward  funding 
*|  of  EIA  educationtas  a  priority  in  its  report  to  the  Budget  Committee 

due  March  15.  Then  the  Budget  Co»»i t  tee  must  allow  a'dequa  te  < 
ceiling  for  this  one-time  double  funding.  Finally,  the  Appropria-  f 
tions  Committee  must  make  a  two  year  appropriation. 


Forward  funding  is  the  number 'one  priority  for<  BIA  funded  school^ .  ' 
We  need  the  assistance  of  each  member  of  this  Committee  to  achievV  , 
this  worthwhile  objective.  >  :  V 

FACILITIES _u  Facilities  at  sjost,  of  our  schools  qre  in  substandard 
condition,  One  reason  is  that  the  Administration  never  requests 
and  Congress  hpv  er  'appropriates  enough  money-  to  provide  proper 
maintenance. 

Attached  as  Exhibit!  to  my  statement  is  a  table  prepared  at 
ray  request  by  \n  ter  ior  1  s .Of  f^ce  of  Construction  Management  showing 
the  distribution  o^v Facility  Improvement  and^Kepair  funds  within 
the  BIA  in  recenyye^rs.  In  1979  BIA  identified  more  than  $418 
million  dollars  worth  of  repairs  and  improvements  needed  to 
.bring  BIA,  facilities  up  to  minimum  standards.  ttqre  than  BOZ 
of   BI^  facilities  are  schools. 

These  figures  reflect  callous  indifference  to  the, welfare  of 
Indian-  children  in  t/he  schools.  We  would  "not  expect  that  the 
backlog   would    be   eliminated    in    three    years   or   even   fi*ve.  But 
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at  the  pretant  low  level  of  a  pp  ropr  is  t  ions  our   facilities  will 
never    be   brought   up  to  standard.     Instead,    they  deteriorate 
*    sore  >ea&h  year,  ;  - 

There  is  plenty  of  blase  to  go  around.     The  Administration  almdat 
every  year  has  requested  less  than  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
The  Congress  each   year  has  appropriated  far  less  than  the  need 
requires.     This  pattern  of  official  neglect  of  school  facilities 
must  be  halted.     I  ask  your  help,  ^» 

The  figures  si  so  show  that  fcavaip  Area  has  recei  ved  fi&r  less 
than  its  fair  share  ^compared  to  other  Areas  in  the  country* 
62%  of  the  original  backlog  of  work  is  on  Kavajo.  That,  in 
tu.Yn,  is  a  reflection  of  the  historic  und er funding  of  operations 
and  ma,iri*te  nanc  e  in  the  Navajo.  Area.  See,  Exhibit  IX.  Each 
year  the  BI A  -allocates  such  less  than  62X  of  available  funds 
to  Navajo.  This  systematic  pattern  of  discrimination  against 
Navajo  should  not  obscure  the  larger  point  that  the  level  of 
funding  of  BIA  facilities  is  totally  inadequate* 

I  invite  each  me  sb  er  of  the  Commit  tee  and. each  staff  somber 
to  com  and  visit  our  facilities  at  Navajo;'  I  think  it  important 
that  you  see  for  yourself  the  realities  that  these  figures  de£Sc£. 

A  second-  reaso  n  for  the  deplorable  state  of  school  facilities 
ia  that  BIA  maintenance  and  custodial  personnel  hsve  not  been 
placed  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Education  Programs*  This  is  in  flagrant  disregard  of 
the  express  directive  contained  25  U.  S.  C.  2006(b).  There  are 
costly  practical  consequences  of  this  failure  to  allow  education 
.  to  direct  Hthool  maintenance  operations.  .  > 

At  Many  Farms  High  School  in  Arizona,  for  example,  the  facilities 
personnel  installed  a  wood  shop  dust'  collection  system  inside 
the  classroom  *  The  resulting  vibration  and  high  noise  letvel 
precluded  use  of  the  room  for  instructional  purposes*  The  exhaust 
system  had  to  be  dismantled  and  the  Bureau  is  now  preparing 
to  let  a  new  contract  to  place  the  system  outside  the  building. 
This  never  would  have  happened  if  education  personnel  had  been 
directing  the  maintenance  effort* 

We  would  appreciate  any  help  that  you  could  give  us  in  requiring 
that  BIA  place  its  maintenance  and  custodial  workers  under  the 
supervision  of  education  as  the  law  so  clearly  requires. 

QUARTERS .  Because  all  of  our  schools  are  situated  in  remote 
^  locations,  it  is  necessary  that  BIA  provide  quarters  _f(or  school 
personnel.  Until  recently,  this  housing  was  made  available 
at  nominal  rentafs.  Since  19  80,  however,  the  Department  of 
Interior  has  *^t  least  doubled  and  in  many  cases,  tripled  the 
rent.  Monies  collected*  as  rent  are  supposed  to  be  ear  marked 
for  maintaining   and  Upgrading  the  quarters. 
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This  raises  several  related  problem*.  First,  current  rests 
act  as  a  disincentive  to  our  teachers  who  —  generally  —  pre 
paid  less  r.han  teachers  in  public  schools.  The  net  effect  of 
raising  the  rents  is  to  reduce  the  take  hose  psy  of  our  teachers. 
Because  th ese,  go ve r nme nt  quarters,  in  »ost  esses,  constitute 
the  only  available  housing  for  many  siiei,  it  seems  arbitrary 
to^base  the  rents  on  distant  communities  In  the  region, 

^BIA*has  failed  to  develop  any  clear  s\f»t«*i  for  the  allocation 
and  use  of  the  rent  ionics  it  collects.  *  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  tell  our  employ ee a  where  the  large  suns  they  pay  in  rent 
are  going  to  be  spent.  We  face  serious  raorale  problems  in  the 
field  because  of  the  dramatic  increase  in  rentals.  There  ought 
to  be  some  local  control  over  the  distribution  of  the  monies 
collected  . 

It  is  our  understanding,  moreover,  that  at  least  JH£  of  the 
the  rents  collected  have  been  confiscated  for  BIA  administrative 
expenses  in  Washington  and  in  the  field  rather  than  for  maintenance 
of  quarters.  This  appears  to  be  unauthorised  double  funding 
tjlcausc  administrative  expenses  are  included  in  the  base  budget. 
We  request  your  assistance  in  requiring  BIA  to  account  for  iTs 
use  of  Quarters  money* 

*  i 
J[ACE  GRADE  EHFLOVEES  .  When  Congress  passed  Public  Lav  95-561 
In  1978,  it  ~es  ta  bl^hed  f  new  psrsonnel  system  for  holders  of 
education  positions.  Exempted  from  the?  new  personnel  system 
were  support  personnel  such  as  cooks,  janitors  snd  bus  drivers 
who  remained  under  the  civil   service  system* 

Civil  service  wage  levels  at  BIA  operated  schools  are  much  higher 
than  salaries  paid  to  personnel  in  nearby  public  school  systems. 
The  Chuska  Boarding  School,  for  example,  pays  its  Cook  Foreaan 
$30,826«per  year  or  $14.82  per  hour.  A  cooks  manager  in  the 
nearby  fltl  liip  McKinley  Public  School  System  is  paid  $5.40  to 
$6.40  per  hour  —  less  than  half  as  much.  In  sssny  of  our  schools, 
i  the  cook  is  paid  store  than  the  principal  and  ouch  more  than 
the  teachers  .  . 

Because  most  of  the  cook,  janitor  and  bus  driver  positional  are 
held  by  local  community  people,  some  school  boards  ©embers  do 
not  wish  adversely  to  s££i£t  individuals  presently  employed 
at  BIA  operated  schools.  However  ,  as  new  employees  are  hired, 
we  believe  they  should  be  placed  under  the  same  personnel  system 
as  o6r  teachers. 

Our  pducflt  ion  program  is  suffering  because  of  the,  dual  personnel 
.system.  We  do  not  have  enough  monsy  to  attract  and  retain  good 
teachers.  At  the  same  time  we  are  payiug  support  personnel 
more  tharj:is  necessary.  We  need  your  help  to  bring  the  system 
into   a  proper   balance.  1  v 

\ 

Thank,   you    for   your  attention. 
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DANIEL  M  ROSENFEtT 


A?TO*>*£*  AT  LAW 

(•16  t«M  KMO  Ml 
ALBOOUSKOUC  NCW  MCX*CO  »7  }  t© 


TlttrHOH*  ftp*  «*#  |t««/2M  *41» 


January  27,  1984  „ 


The  Honorable  Willia»\lark 


Secretary  of   the  Interior 

Uni tad  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

Washington,   D.C.   20240  ■£ 

•  -'.  '  *  ■ 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  J 

I  represent  tha  Navajo  Area  School  Board  Association,  the  tribally 
chartered  school  board  entity  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation.  NASBA 
has  learne  d  that  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Indian  Affaire  plans 
to  withhold  $5,898  million  ^doaiara  from  the  FY-84  BlA  education 
appropriation  in  order  to  fund  a  computerized  Management  Information 
Systea  for   the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

The  Navajo  Area  School  Board  Association1  i,s  alaraed  at  the  size 
ofNhis  planned  re  prog ra a»ing ,  the  fact  that  education  would 
bear  virtually  all  of  the  coittt  the  fact  that  this  action  is 
taken  without  consul tstion  of  tha  affected  Indian  groups,  without, 
adequate  internal  planning,  and  in  the  face  of  an  express  Congres- 
sional denial  of  a  aore  aodest  BIA  request  for  funding  ADP  services. 
Withholding  $6,000,000  froi  BIA  school's  would  devastate  tha 
operational  progran  which  ia  now  far  into  tha  school  year, 
^  / 

Qn  behalf  of  the  Navajo  Area  School  Board  Association,  I  request 
that  you  restrain'  thia  proposed  action  of  tha  Assistant  Secretary, 
Indian  Affairs.  Th  e  *  in  st  al  la  t  i  on  of  a  ami  ti -ail  li  on  dollar  MIS 
systea  ought  to  be  psi  d / for  by  a  special  appropriation  line 
item, 

A  related  problea  concerns  B IA ' s  delay  in  issuing  advice  of 
allotaents  to  BlA  schools.  As  you  know,  Congress  acted  relatively 
early  this  yearlon  appropriations.  As  of  -this  date,  however, 
BIA  has  failed  to*  notify  the  schools  of  their  FY-S4  allocations- 
There  is  no  fat  in  the' BIA  education  appropriation  figure.  The 
schools  need  their  allocations  promptly  if  they  are  to  make 
prudent  and  needed  expenditures  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  children. 
It  appears  as  if  there  is  soae  sort  of  diabolical  budgetary 
gat^e  b*ingv  played  by  BIA.  Ve  would  appreciate  anything  you  could 
do   to  see   £hat   the  schools  get   their  full  allotments  immediately. 

Thank  you   for-  your  assistance. 


Sincerely  yours, 


a 
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DANIEL  M.  ROSENFELT 

'  ATTQftttEV  AT  LAW 
>VSUOV£*OUC,  N£W  MJUkCO  a"*!  IQ 

February  14,  2984 


The  Honorable  ,W±lliM''Cl-ark 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  ^ 
United  States  Deper'twent  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.C  20240 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  ^  •  - 

I  represent  the  Navajo  Area  School  Boarad  Association,  the  tri belly 
chartered  school  "board  entity  on  the  Navajo  Indian.  Reservation  * 
I  mm  writing  to  call  your  attention  to  the  persistant  failure 
of   the  Assistant  Secretary   for  Indian  Affaire   to  iapleaent  a 
*  statutory  mandate  related  to  Bureau  of  Indien  Affairs  schools. 

25  U.S. C.  Sec.  2006(b)  requires  that  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Indian  Education  Progress  direct  and  supervise  operations 
of  certeln  personnel*     The  statute  provides:' 

The  Director*  of  the  Office  ahall  direct 
and  supervise,  the  operations  of  all  personnel 
directly  and  substantially  involved  with  pro- 
vision of  education  services  by  the  Bureau , 
including  (but  not  limited  to)  school  or  insti- 
tution custodial  or  maintenance  personnel* 

The  underlined  Slanguage  was  add  ed  by  Sec.  2(b)  of  Public  Law 
96^46,  August  6,  lI979. 

Neither  the  custodial  nor  the  maintenance  personnel  have  been 
placed  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Education  Prograss,  We  believe  that  the  failure  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  comply  with  this  statute  is  a  major 
contributing  factor  to  the  present  deplorable  state  of  many 
of  the  school  facilities. 

The  Executive  :Board  of  the  Navajo,-  Area  School  Board  Association 
hasH|SM*dted  me  to  .secure  compliance  with  this  statute.  Accordingly, 
please  fce  advised  that  if  within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the  date 
of  this  letter  we  do  not  receive  satisfactory  assurance  of  the 
prosjpt  and  complete  impleoentat  ion  of  this  statutory  mandate 
with  respect  to  the  direction  and  supervision  o^f  (a)  custodial 
personnel  and  (b)  maintenance  personnel,  we  shall  institute 
an  action  in  an  appropriate  United  States  District  Court.  Please 
be  further  advised  that  if  such  action  is%ecessory  wo  shall 
seek  to  rpcovpr  Attorney's  fees  under  the  Equal  Access  to'  JTT^sLicr 
Act  on  the  grounds  that  there  is  no  substantial  justification 
for  refusing  to  comply  with  an  express  directive  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Thank   you  very  much   for   your  prompt  attention* 

Very  truly  yours. 


Daniel  RoSenfeit 
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Mr.  Alexander.  Is  Roger  Bordeaux  here? 
Would  you  like  to  step  up  and  present  your  statement? 
Mr.  Bordeaux,  yourfiiil  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record 
of  these  hearings.  W<rfSld  you  like  to  proceed? 

STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  BORDEAUX,  PRESIDENT,  ASSOCIATION 
OF  CONTRACT  TRIBAL  SCHOOLS.  ST,  FRANCIS,  SD,  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  LEWIS  DILLON,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER,  MARTY 
INDIAN  SCHOOL,  MARTY,  SD 

Mr.  Bordeaux.  I  would  like  to  just  highlight  what  is  written  and 
make  a  few  recommendations  that,  hopefully,  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  implement. 

I  want  to  talk  primarily  about  three  things  today. 

With  tHe  House's  investigative  study  that  was  conducted  last , 
year  on  thb  contract  schools,  with  the  upcoming  Senate-mandated 
study  to  the  Department  of  Education,  which  apparently  the  De- 
partment of  Education  is  passing  around — they  do  not  know  who 
they  want  to  do,  that  study— with  all  of  this  happening,  and  we 
identified  specifically  about  20  or  25  issues  that  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed, but  we  are  going  to  concentrate  primarily  on  three  today* 
A  couple  have  already  been  mentioned  by  the  Navajo  Association, 
which  we  support. 

One  basically  is  the  method  of  funding,  not  necessarily  ail  of  the 
problems,  but  the  bottom  line  is  that  the  formula  itself  does  not 
provide  enough  funds  for  basic  instruction,  so  we  have  to  go  after 
supplemental  funds.  ; 

The  amount  of  money  for  administrative  costs  is  sometimes  not 
enough,  based  on  need. 

We  are  still  spending  instructional  moneys  for  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  regardless  of  what  the  Bureau  is  saying. 

A  lot  of  these  problems  could  be  alleviated  by  changing  contract 
years.  Basically,  it  is  funded  October  1  to  September  30,  and  most 
school  systems  do  not  operate  that  way.  We  would  like  to  have  that 
changed  to  July  1  through  June  30. 

We  would  like  to  have  that  funding  process  forward  funded  for  1 
year,  so  that  we  could  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  that  we  run 
into  October  through  April.  A  lot  of  schools  still  do  not  have  their 
final  allocations  this  year  and  they  are  forced  to  borrow  money  and 
pay  all  that  interest,,  and  basic  management  stuff;  it  is  really  hard 
for  us  to  operate,  but  we  are  able  to. 

If  there  is  a  problem  with  forward  funding — and  I  have  already 
heard  a  statement  saying  that  the  schools  are  going  to  have  to  do 
something— if  we  decide  to  go  with  forward  funding,  the  schools 
are  going  to  have  to  do  without  something  for  1  year. 

The  Senators  this  morning  mentioned  something  about  funding 
El  Salvador  and  ail  that,  I  do  not  know  how  much  they  get,  $200  or 
$250  million.  Let  them  suffer  for  1  year  and  give  us  that  $250  mil- 
lion. 

The  other  thing  I  think  which  has  been  alluded  to,  and  has  been 
talked  about  quite  a  bit,  is  the  condition  of  the  facilities  of  Bureau- 
funded  schools,  contract,  and  561.  There  has  been  such  a  backlog 
for  FI&R  construction,  problems  with  operation  and  maintenance 
for  5(51  schools,  and  ail  this  other  stuff. 
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Apparentbfr^ither  because  OMB  is  cutting  them  off  or  they 
never  apprdacheH  them  tfith  requesting  enough,  anyway,  they  are 
getting  to  a  pomtXwherrfa  lot  of  the  schools  are  existing  in  facili- 
ties that  they  should  not  be  in.  But  they  want  to  run  their  local 
school  systems,  so  that  is  what  they  are  going  to  do,  even  if  some  of 
the  buildings  are  falling  apart  and  tilted.  4  think  one  of  the  state- 
ments m  one  of  our  studies  at  St.  Francis  said  that  one  of  our  fa- 
cilities was  "tired."  You  can  take  it  from  there. 

Then  the  last  thing  that  I  want  to  talk  about  a  little  bit  is  the 
contract  support  indirect  cost.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  problems 
with  it  for  a  long  time,  and  I  think  that  the  bottom  line  for  the 
schools  and  for  contractors  is  that  we  do  not  necessarily  care  about 
the  method  of  how  the  money  gets  to  the  schools.  \ 

Under  638,  it  is  supposed  to  cover  administrative  costs  whicb/the 
Assistant  Secretary  would  have  had,  anyway.  If  that  cost  is  there, 
the  money  should  go  along  with  that  cost  and  it  should  be  100-per- 
cent funded  anff negotiated  locally.  Basically,  the  bottom  line  is  to 
make  sure  there  is  enough.  ] 

Mr.  Alexander.  Have  you  been  involved  at  all  with  any  of  the 
processes  that  the  BIA  is  supposedly  following  in  trying  to  imple- 
ment the  new  indirect  cost  system?  Have  you  been  invited  to  any 
of  the  seminars  or  have  your  views  been  solicited? 

Mr.  Bordeaux.  I  think  that  they  did  have  some  field  testimony  I 
went  to  one  in  Aberdeen.  Basically,,  what  they  did  that  day  was 
review,  the  two  studies  that  the  American  Indian  Law  Center  did 
and  they  made  a  couple  implications  that  a  few  people  were  scared 
about.  One  was  sticking  to  15.5  percent  regardless  of  what  kind  of 
program  you  run.  Another  one  was  currently  what  I  hear  they  are 
doing  now  is  based  on  historical  costs.  They  are  going  to  fund  the 
/  contractors  at  that  rate  and  then  adjust  it  based  on  additional  ad- 
/  ministration  load  one  way  or  the  other,  and  stuff  like  that.  Basical- 
ly, that  is  not  to  bad  a  concept  as  long  as  it  is  understood  that  the 
money  is  provided  for  the  contractors  for  administrative  costs 
which  the  Assistant  Secretary  would  have  afctten  if  he  were  run- 
niag  those  programs,  and*guarantee  that  it  w!ll  never  lose  its  iden- 
Uth       guarantee  that  it  is  100  percent  negotiated  locally 

Mr  Alexander.  The  BIA's  budget  justification  states  that  these 
consultations  have  engendered  tribal  support.  Woultkthat  be  an  ac- 
curate statement  from  the  one  that  you  attended? 

Mr.  Bordeaux.  The  one  that  I  attended  in  AberdeenTVj  said 
te.tore,  somebody  from  the  American  Indian  Law  Center  gotufl  and 
said.  This  is  what  we  reviewed,"  and  that  was  it.  r" 
Prior  to  that,  some  people  in  the  Aberdeen  area  were  trying  to 
.     use  that  l.>.r>-pereent  rate  to  negotiate  this  year.  Hopefully  we 
were  lucky  enough  ,to  get  rid  of  that  idea,  anyway. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Would  it  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the 
people  who  attended  the  meetingjn  Aberdeen  were  neutral  rather 

than  taking-   r  J» 

Mr.  Bordeaux.  I  think  they  were  more  neutral.  ^ 
Mr.  Alexander.  They  were  listening? 

Mr.  Bordeaux.  They  were  there  to  get  information,  not  necessar- 
ily to  support  anything? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  other  things  we  would 
like  to  mention. 
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Mr.  Alexander.  Would  you  identify  yourself  for  the  record, 
please? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so.  I  am  Lewis  Dillon,  admin- 
istrative officer  at  Marty  Indian  School  in  Marty,  SD, 

Mr.  Alexander.  Which,  believe  it  or  not,  I  have  been  through. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Yes.  Several  people  have  heard  of  Marty  recently. 

In  answer  to  a  question  I  beiieve^Senator  Melcher  raised  this 
morning,  BIA  officials  stated  that  utilities  have  not  increased  over 
the  last  year.  Now  I  am  sure  that  that  was  humorous  to  a  lot  of 
people,  but  it  is  this  type  of  thinking  that  is  forcing  the  contract 
schools  to  use  their  ISEP  dollars  for  which  they  were  not  intended 
to  be  used,  to  keep  those  buildings  open.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  understand  that  in  1981,  as  close  as  1981,  the  Bureau  indi- 
cated that  there  were  no  schools  in  written  communication  using 
ISEP  dollars  for  operation  and  maintenance.  They  requested,  if 
anyone  knew  of  any  instances,  to  make  that  available  to  them. 
That  information  has  been  made  available  repeatedly,  and  yet  we 
see  jno  increases  forthcoming  to  eliminate  this  use  of  ISEP  dollars; 
dollars  that  were  intended  to  educate  the  children  in  the  contract 
schools. 

Thank  you.  ^ 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you.  V 

Mr.  Bordeaux.  I  would  like  to  just  irap  up  the  whole  testimony. 

The  current  structure  of  the  Bureau  is  such  that  for  education  it 
is  here,  for  facilities  it  is  here.  If  all  of  those  programs  -which  are 
designed  for  schools  and  for  those  kids — maintaining  facilities,  pro- 
viding instruction,  and  everything  else — if  all  of  that  were  under 
the  Office  of  Indian  Education  programs,  I  think  all  of  the  schools 
would  operate  a  heck  of  a  lot  better.  They  would  have  a  lot  more 
input  into  it  and  everything  else.  So  if  that^eould  be  brought  home 
somehow,  I  think  that  is  the  main  thing. 

Mr.  Dillon.  If  I  may,  I  believe  it  is  a  budget  line  item  in  the  Bu- 
reau's budget  that  OCM  be  placed  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. I  do  not  take  this  lightly.  I  think  it  is  imperative  because  of 
the  decisions  and  the  kids  who  .went  through  cold  winters  without 
any  heat  this  year,  because  decisions  could  not  be  rendered  by  the 
Office  of  Construction  Management.  Until  the  people  whom  OCM 
is  serving  "have  an  input  into  the' priorities  and  their  action,  it  will 
continue  to  exist,  exactly  what  we  experienced  this  last  year. 

Rather  than  taking  it  lightly  as  a  line  item,  I  think  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  see  that  it  stays  in  the  bill  all  the  way  through  so  that 
tye  do  have  input  into  the  Office  of  Construction  Management 
through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  have  your  full  statement  for  the  record.  As  1 
indicated  to  the  earlier  witnesses  on  some  of  the  same  issues,  we 
will  be  addressing  additional  questions  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
other  than  those  which  wijre  orally  asked  tod^y,  and  we  will  in- 
elude  the  items  that  you  presented. 

Mr.  Bordeaux.  Thank  you.  * 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you  for  coming  all  the  way  from  South 
Dakota 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Roger  Bordeaux,  President,  Association  of  Contract 
Tribal  Schools,  St,  Francis,  S.  Dak. 


My  name  is  Roger  Bordeaux,  we  are  here  today  representing  the  Association  of 
Contract  Tribal  Schools.  There  are  over  60  schools  in  this  nation  on  reservations 
that  are  operating  their  own  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  community.  Be- 
cause of  past  and  existing  Federal  policy  implementation  these  schools  are  being 
hampered  in  the  administration  of  their  programs.  There  are  3  major  areas  that 
effect  all  of  these  schools: 

(1)  Method  of  Funding 

(2)  Condition  of  Facilities 
13)  Contract  Support 

The  current  method  of  funding  leads  to  schools  not  knowing  their  final  allocation 
as  late  as  April  of  any  given  school  year.  The  schools  are  forced  to  borrow  money  in 
the  fall  and  early  spring  semesters  in  order  to  keep  the  schools  open.  They  cannot 
purchase  necessary  classroom  materials  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  because 
their  money  does  not  come  the  same  time  as  school  starts.  It  is  often  hard  to  meet 
short  or  long-term  planning  goals  because  of  the  difficulty  of  financing  programs. 
The  Indian  School  Equalization  Formula  is  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  local  com- 
munities. The  Formula  needs  to  be  reviewed  in  light  of  the  fact  that  there  &re  inad- 
equate funds  for  basic  instruction,  transportation;  small  schools,  severely  handi- 
capped, isolation  and  other  factors  that  are  not  e^en  considered.  The  weighted  stu- 
dent unit  amount  has  npt  kept  up  with  inflation  over  the  last  5  years  and  in  fact 
♦  has  decreased.  The  FY -84  amount  is  tentatively  reduced  because  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary is  holding  funding  back  to  fund  administrative  ^Bureau  costs.  Schools  are 
forced  to  use  supplemental  funds  for  basic  educational  heeds. 

There  are  some  specific  things  that  can  be  done  to  expedite  furlda  to  the  schools 
which  would  improve  the  delivery  of  services  to  elementary  and  secondary  students* 

The  very  first  thing  to  do  is  change  the  fiscal  year  for  BIA  Education  to  July  1 
through  June  30.  All  other  federal  education  programs  are  this  way.  This  would  co- 
incide with  the  school  year. 

The  second  thing  to  do  is  to  forward  fund  BIA  Education  beginning  in  FY-85.  If  it 
is  not  possible  to  forward  fund  ail  education  at  least  the  contract  tribal  school  por- 
tion could  be  done  in  FY-85.  AH  other  federal  education  programs  are  this  way. 

The  ideal  solution  is  to  have  separate  funding  for  contract  tribal  schools.  This 
would  be  in  line  with  other  legislation  that  deals  with  the  self-determination  policy 
of  the  federaf  government. 

Another  major  problem  identified  by  many  of  the  tribal  schools  is  the  condition  of  t 
their  facilities.  There  are  schools  identified  by  architectural  and  engineering  firms 
that  need  to  be  replaced  immediately  because  of  life  safety  problems.  There  are  fa- 
cilities that  need  to  be  renovated  because  of  life  safety  problems.  There  are  facilites  < 
that  need  to  be  replaced  or  renovated  because  of  violations  of  Health  and  Safety 
-  Codes.  There  are  facilities  that  need  to  be  replaced  or  renovated  because  of  function- 
al deficiency.  There  are  facilities  that  need  to  be  replaced  or  renovated  because  they 
are  unsanitary. 

The  Interior  Departments  Office  of  Construction  Management  and  the  Facility 
Engineering  Office  under  the  BIA  have  known  about  these  education  facility  defi- 
ciencies for  over  17  years.  These  offices  have  not  lived  up  to  their  obligation  to 
maintain,  renovate 'or  replace  all  existing  school  facilities  for  the  elementary  and 
secondary  students  m  BIA  funded  schools.  We  support  moving  the  Office  of  Con- 
struction Management  under  the  BIA. 

Some  previott^fy  private  'schools  have  still  not  received  enough  operation  &  main- 
tenance funds  aud  are  forced  to  use  instructional  monies  for  those  functions. 

The  current  process  of  contracting  architectural  &  engineering  funds,  facility  inv 
provement  &  repair  funds,  and  construction  funds  takes  so  much  time  that  these 
offices  are  allowing  the  elementary  and  secondary  students  in  BIA  funded  schools  to 
be  educated  in  deteriorated,  delapitated  and  unsafe  facilities. 

The  ideal  solution  would  he  to  move  all  education  facility  functions  from  where 
they  are  riow  within  the  Department  *of  Interior  under  the  Office  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion Programs  ^ 

The  contract  support  fund  is  intended  to  cover  the  administrative  costs  of  contrac- 
tors and  subsequently  reduce  the  federal  administrative  costs  at  the  Agency,  Area 
and  Central  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  offices.  As  long  as  this  fund  is  at  least  equal  to 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  available  if  operated  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Indian  Affairs,  the  method  in  which  the  money  is  received  at  the  local  level 
should  be  the  simplest  possible.  There  must  be  a  guaranteed  100%  negotiated 
amdfunt  available  based  on  need.  This  fund  should  not  lose  its  identity. 
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The  policy  of  ■self-determination  must  be  implemented  and  preserved  by  all  three 
branches  of  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Marie  Starr  of  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  from  the  < 
great  State  of  Washington.  She  is  accompanied  by  a  member  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation. 

Would  your  colleague  introduce  herself,  please? 

statement  of  marie  starr,  member,  muckleshoot  tribal 
Council,  and  vice  chairperson,  muckleshoot  tribal 
school  board,  accompanied  by  margo  thompson, 
tribal  education  planner-director 

* 

Ms.  Starr.  Good  morning. 

My  name  is  Marie  Starr,  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  Muckleshoot 
Tribal  Council.  I  serve  as  the  vice  chairperson  to  the  Muckleshoot 
Tribal  School  Board. 

The  Muckleshoot  Tribe  is  located  near  Auburn,  WA. 

My  testimony  today  is  focused  on  Indian  education  and  social 
services  issues  of  concern  to  the  tribe.  These  are  not  the  only  con- 
cerns that  the  tribe  has.  Written  testimony  will  be  forthcoming  on 
other  major  issues. 

I  have  with  me  Margo  Thompson,  the  tribal  education  planner- 
dirartor. 

The  Muckleshoot  Tribe  is  requesting  that  the  U.S.  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  support  the  Muckleshoot  tribal 
school  budget  included  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  BIA 
budget  in  eduction  1n  fiscal  year  1985.  The  Muckleshoot  Tribe  de- 
cided to  deverop  our  own  tribaliy  controlled  school,  simply  because 
of  the  continued  existing  high  Indian  student  dropout  rate  of  75 
percent  from  the  local  public  schools.  The  Muckleshoot  Tribe  sub- 
mitted an  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  under  the  au- 
thorization contained  in  Public  Law  95-561. 

The  Muckleshoot  Tribe  is  working  cooperatively  with  the  Wash- 
■  ington  State  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  develop  the  tribal  school  curricu- 
lum. The  tribe  feels  that  education  is  essential  in  order  for  the 
tribe  to  accomplish  long-term  self-sufficiency.* 

In  a  National  Government  study  conducted,  results  revealed  that 
the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  contained  the  highest  stu- 
dent dropout  rates  of  this  Nation  at  29.2  percent.  In  the  Northwest 
States  of  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  the  Indian  dropout  rates 
are  as  high  as  90  percent  from  the  public  school  system. 

We  also  request  that  the  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  request  preschool  education  funds  and  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  appropriate  funds  at  a  sufficient  level  to  operate  effective 
programs  on  the  reservation. 

The  Johnson  O'Malley  program,  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, requires  an  external  evaluation  as  an  administrative  policy. 
This  needs  to  be  funded  with  additional  budget  items  rather  than 
taking  the  money  from  existing  programs  allocated  to  each  respec- 
tive program.  The  JOM  programs  have  not  received  any  increases 
in  funding,  even  at  the  piinimal  inereage  for  the  cost  o£  living. 

The  tribe  also  opposes  the  Bureau  administrative  policies  that  4 
JOM  program  funding  cannot  be  utilized  by  the  tribaliy  controlled 
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schools.  JOM  program  appropriations  need  to  receive  at  least  a 
cost-of-living  increase  and  an  additional  line  item  for  the  external 
evaluations  required  by  the  BIA. 

The  tribe  wants  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  Indian  education  is  con- 
sidered to  be  part  of  the  trust  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  based  on  legal  treaty  language. 

The  Muckleshoot  Tribes  other  concern,  based  on  a  letter  from 
the1  National  Indian  School  Board  Association,  is  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affair's  intent  to  reprogra^i  $6  million  in  education  money 
appropriated  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  cover  the  BIA-MIS  system  ex- 
penditures. We  are  opposing  this  reprograming. 

Forward  funding  in  education  la  necessary  by  the.  Bureau  of 
Ind  ian  Affairs  to  allow  Indian  tribesVand  programs  sufficient  time 
for  planning  effective  educational  service  delivery  for  the  children/ 

Public  Law  874,  impact  aid,  serving  as  a  supplemental  funding  to 
the  public  school  districts  is  supported\by  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe, 
as  the  tribe  has  for  the  past  4  to  5  years  had  an  874  committee 
made  up  of  tribal  council  members,  parents,  community  members, 
and  the  public  school  administrative  starT  One*  major  criticism  is 
that  some  off  the  school  districts  do  not  comply  with  the  Federal 
regulations  in  874  impact  aid,  and  we  feel  that  the  school  district 
should  be  mandated  to  comply  with  these  Federal  regulations  prior 
to  receiving  874  funding  or  consideration  for  stopping  the  furyifcig 
until  such  time  as  the  districts  comply.  \ 

The  Muckleshoot  Tribe  has  the  only  Indian  gr&up  home  in /the 
State  of  Washington.'  This  program  houses  up  to  12  youths.  We  are 
licensed  to- provide  group  care  for  zero  to  17  years.  \ 

Part  of  the  program  is  irffant  stimulation,  positive  reinforcement 
and  behavior  shaping,  fecreation,  and  culturallyappropriate 
events.  Education  is  provided  by  the  local  school /distrl51  and  the 
tribal  Head  Start  Program.  Medical  and  dental  qare  are  pi^vided 
through  clinics  located  on  the  reservation,  and  additional  health 
care  is  provided  in  the  local  area. 

Counseling  and  .therapeutic  service  are  provided  by  Indian 
Health  Service.  4  , 

We  also  have  a  parent  support  group. 

Another  aspect  of  our  program  has  tp  do  with  t Public  Law  608. 
Sufficient  appropriations  are  needed  for  the  effective  implementa- 
tion of  Public  Law  608,  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act,  and  funding 
for  3-year  periods  rather  than  the  1  year.  f 

Funds  have  been  previously  appropriated  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  Public  Law  272  needs  to  be  channeled  di- 
rectly to  the  tribes  for  the  effective  implementation  of  Public  Law 
BOX. 

Federal  regulations  for  USDA  food  services,  the  Older  Citizens 
Act,  and  title  XX  should  be  channeled  to  the  tribes  to  render  these 
very  essential  services  to  tribal  merrjbers.  ' 

Indian  education  and  social  service  need  to  obtain  the  support 
from  the  LIS.  Congress  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Reagan  Indian 
policy  of  economic  development  and  reservation  self-sufficiency. 
Tribes  need  to  ensure  that  children  remain  within  the  school  sys- 
tems and  receive  adequate  social  services,  to  achieve  the  necessary 
skills.  * 
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Indian  education  is  a  Government  trust  obligation,  and  tribes 
need  to  effectively  address  the  high  student  dropout  rates.  But, 
*  more  importantly,  we  need  to  create  improved  conditions  for  the 
reservations  through  investment  of  education  as  a  viable  tool. 

To  cut  appropriations  for  the  tribal  education  and  social  services 
would  only  serve  to  perpetuate  existing  depressed  economic  condi- 
tions on  reservations  and,  therefore,  is  not  consistent  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  policy  of  reservation  self-sufficiency. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Marie  Starr,  Mucklkshoot  Tribal  Council  Member  and 
Vice-Chairperson,  Mucslsshoot  Tribal  School  Board 

fNTRODUCTION  £ 

My  name  is  Marie  Starr  and  I'm  a  Muckleshoot  Tribal  Council  Member  and  serve 
as  the  vice-chairperson  on  the  Muckleshoot  Tribal  School  Board.  The  Muckleshoot 
Tribe  is  located  near  Auburn,  Washington,  and  my  testimony  today  is  focused  on 
Indian  Education  and  Social  Services  Issues  of  Concern  to  the  Tribe.  These  issues 
are  not  the  Tribes  only  concern,  written  testimony  will  be  forthcoming  on  other 
major  issues  impacting  the  Tribe. 

MUCKLESHOOT  TRIBAL  SCHOOL  FACILITY 

The  Muckleshoot  Tribe  is  requesting  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  to  support  the  "Muckleshoot  Tribal  School  Budget"  included  in  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  BIA  budget  in  Education,  The  Muckleshoot  Tribe  decided  to 
"N&evelop  our  own  tribally  controlled  school  simply  because  of  the  continued  existing 
high  Indian  stuSent  drop-out  rate  at  75%  from  the  local  public  schools.  The  Muckle- 
shoot Tftbe  submitted  ah  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  under  the  au- 
thorization contained  in  P.L.  95-561  to  implement  our  own  tribal  school  system 
within  the  Tribe. 

The  Muckleshoot  Tribe  is  working  cooperatively  with  Washington  Office  of  the 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  BIA  to  develop  the  Tribal  School  Curriculum  of 
a  higher  standard  than  the  local  public  schools  based  on  the  cognitive  styles  of  mi- 
nority students.  The  Tribe  has  continually  placed  an  investment  of  time  to  review 
both  State  and  National  Educational  reports  impacting  educational  concerns  and 
have  worked  diligently  to  implement  all  educational  programs  consistent  with  re- 
ports on  Excellence  injldupation. 

High  student  drop-out  rate?  in  educational  accomplishments  have  perpetuated  the 
high  tribal  unemployment  rate  of  65%,  created  the  existing  poverty  living  condi- 
tions on  the  reservation,  and  have  impacted  the  general  welfare  of  the  Tribal  Com- 
munity resulting  in  a  poor  economic  base.  •  * 
.  -.-  The  Muckleshoot  Trihe  invested  in  the  priority  of  education  on  a  long  term  basis 
to  qualify  Indian  students  for  employment,  create  an  improved  standard  of  living 
for  the  future  generations,  and  render  some  valuable  professional  assistance  to  the 
Tribe  in  economic  development  .resources  consistent  with  the  Reagan  Administra- 
g  tion  Policy  for  Indian  Reservations.  The  Tribe  feels  that  education  is  essential  in 
order  for  the  Tribe  to  accomplish  long  term  self-sufficiency  goals  for  the  Tribe. 

TRIBAL  EDCUATTQN  OPPORTUNITIES 

Problem 

The  existing  low  achievement  or  underachievement  and  high  drop-out  rates  of 
Indian  students  in  educational  levels  perpetuate  low  standards  of  living,  high  unem- 
ployment rates,  and  keeps  reservations  in  a  depressed  economic  condition.  In  a  na- 
tional government  study  conducted,  verification  results  revealed  that  American  In- 
dians and  Alaska  Natives  contained  the  highest  student  drop-out  rates  of  this 
nation  at  2^.2%.  In  the  northwest  states  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  the 
Indian  student  drop-out  rates  are  as  high  as  90%  from  the  public  school  systems. 
The  United  States  Congress  cannot  continue  to  cut  "Indian  Education  Budgets'*  and 
still  expect  the  reservations  to  improve  to  any  great  degree.  Education  is  the  key  to 
higher  standards  of  living,  higher  and  qualified  employable  Indian  people,  and  im- 
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proved  economic  development  for  the  reservations  in  the  United  States  consistent 
with  the  Reagan  administrative  Indian  policy. 

-^commendations  *  ~ 

1.  Title  XI,  Public  Law  95-561  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Basic  Education  Formula 
under  ISEF  needs  to  be're-evaifcated  and  funded  to  Tribally  Controlled  Schools  con^ 

.sistent  with  25  CFR,  Part  3!,  Section  39,17,  Comparability  with  Public  Schools  as 
contained  within  the  federal  regulations^ 

&*TheTvf  u<^klfeshoot  Tribe  is  requesting  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  to,  support  the  Muckleshoot  Tribal  School  budget  which  is  contained  in 
fehew  Department  of  Interior,  BIA  Education  Budget  under  authorization  as  contained 
in  P  L,  95-561  in  Order  for  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  to  effectively  addn&s  the  75% 
Indian  student  drop-out  rate  from  th%  local  public  school  systems. 

3.  Request  continuation  of  Public  Law  92-318,  Indian  Education  Act,  Title  IV. 
This  law  serves  to  improve  easting  Indian  parents  and  Tribes  to  become  more  in- 
volved in  public,  school  education  policy,  improve  Iritiian  student  academic  achieve- 
ments through  special  tutorial  services,  helps  to  effectively  address  the  high  Indian 
student  drop-out  rates,  and  most  importantly  encourage  the  Tribal  Governments  to 
participate  in  improving,  the  educa^iyjjai^s&ndards  of  Tribal  students  through 
public  school  Indian  educational  programs.  Indian  Education  budget  cuts  could  only 
serve  to  cause  damaging  effects  to  the  existing  active  participation  of  Indian  par- 
ents, community,  .tribal  governments  in  the  public  school  systems  and  perpetuate  or 
increase  the  existing  high  Indian  student  drop-outs  ftojn  tne  Public  School  systems 
which  fluctuate  ffW~43.04&  to  as  high  as  90%  in  thfe  northwest.  Reinstatements 
P.L*  92-318,  the  Indian  Education  Act,  Title  IV  is  critical  and  essential  to  continue 
an  effective  educational  effort  to  encourage  Indian  parents  and  Tribe^ttTHi rectly 
get  involved  in  the  Public  School  Educational  systems.  » 

4.  Reauest  that  the  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian^mTairs  Education 
DivisioBrequest  Pre-School  Educational  Fun&  ahd  that  the  U.S.  Congressional  ap- 
propriations fund  this  imperative  program  at  a  Sufficient  level  to  operate  efTeouve 
programs  on  the  Reservation  that  will  allow  the  Indian  children<*the  opportunity  to 
enter  grade  school  with  some  ^relevant  acad^ttic  achievement  which  is  not  wSceived 
by  the  children  at  home  if  this  budget  is  not  sufficiently  funded.  ,  ( 

5  School  BoardfTraining  authorized  in  P:L,  95-561,  Title  XI  needs  to  receive 
sufficient  funding  in  order  for  the  Tribal  School  Board. Members  to  implement  eWfe- 
tive  educational  policy  decisions  for  'the  istuojgnts,  reservation  community,  and 
Tribal  education  *  departments.  School  Board  training  impacts  the  individual  stu- 
dents, family  units,  and  community  at  large  as  well  as  'implementation  of  quality 
educational  program  for  the  tribal  government.  It  is  imperative  that  continued 
funding  be  appropriated  for  school  board  training  consistent  with  the  intent  of  this 
law,  -  *  .j  4* 

f».  The  Johnson  (V  Ma  Hey  program  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  required  "Ex- 
ternal Evaluation  as  an  ^administrative  policy  mandate"  needs  to  6e  funded  as  an 
additional  budget  item  rather  than  taking  the  money  from  the  existing  program  ap- 
propriations allotted  to  each  respective  program.  The  Tribal  JOM  programs  have 
< not  received  any  increase  in  funding  even  at  a  minimum  increase  in  cost  of  living 
raises  which  results  does  not  allow  the  tribes  or  schools  to  hire  competitive  profes- 
sional personnel  for  Indian  Education  Programs,  The  Tribe  oppose  the  BIA  Admin- 
istrative* Policy  that  JOM  funding  cannot  be  utilized  hy  the  Tribally  Controlled 
Schools  as  a  supplemental  oudget  and  is  requesting  that  the  BIA  Administrative 
Policy  be  changed  to  qualify  Tribaiiy* Controlled.  Schools  to  receive  JOM  funding  for 
Indian  students  who  qualify  to  receive  JOM  funding  under  ffie  BIA  educational  fed- 
eral regulation*^ J Qjtyf  program  appropriations  needs  to  receive  at  least  a  cost  of 
living  increase  ancl  an  additional  Jine  item  for  externa}  evaluations* required  by  the 
BIA  or  the  Rf  A- should,  consume  this  cost  within  their  administrative  budget  by 
hiring  an  internal  person 'within  the  BIA  Administration  who  is  'qualified  to  per- 
form such  a  required  JOM  program  evaluation  for  program  operations. 

-*?.  In  issue  of  the  U  S  House  Jndian  Education  investigative.  Report,  Tribal  Gov- 
ernments have  only  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  effectively  addressing  Indian 
Education  since  enactment  of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  (P  L*  M-MH)  and  Title  -XI  (P  L,  95  561)  consisting  of  nine  complete  years. 
Trthal  Governments  are  requesting  the  U.S.  Congress  to  allow  sufficient  time  to 
Tribally  controlled  Schools  to  work  towards  perfecting  their  educational  systems  in- 
stead of  placing  too  high  '*i  expectation  on  Tribes  to  perfect  their  educational  sys- 
tems when  the  National  Report  on  "Excellence  in  Education"  has  verified  that  the 
regular  schawls  who  have  been  functionally  operating  for  over  200  years  have  still 
not  perfected  their  educational  service  delivery. 
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H.  The  Trib£  wants  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  Indian  Education  is  considered  to  he 
a  part*. of  the  trust  "responsibility  of  the  federal  government  based  on  Legal  Treaty 
language,  subsequent  Congressional  Indian  Education  Legislation  and  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  cases  who .  have  confirmed  that  Indian  Education  is  indeed  a  federal 
%  government  obligation  of  the  highest  responsibility  and  trust  of  the  highest  fiduci- 

\    «ry  standards.  ■  ■ 

»  0  The  Muckleshoot  Tribe's  other  concern  based  on  letter  from  the  National 
Indian  School  Board  Association,  is  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  intent  to  re-pro- 
gram 6,0  milium  tioUars  in  Education  money  appropriated  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
cover  the  BIA  'MlS  system  expenditure.  Taking  Indian  ^Education  Funding  from  the 
BIA  Education  budget  would  serve  to  further  hinder  the  existing  tribal  schools  who 

'  <  function  on  a  piece-meal  basis  already  under  the  ISEF  Formula.  The  Tribal  School 
Board  would  like  to  oppose  the  BIA  taking  6.0  million  dollars  from  the  BIA  Educa- 
tion budget  and  re-programming  this  money  for  the  MIS  costs.  The  6.0  million 
dollar  costs  for  the  MIS  system  operated  by  the  BIA  should  be  requested  as  a  line 
item  in  the  BIA  budget  rather  than  taking  funding  that  is  essential  to  the  educa- 
tional growth  of  children  within  this  nation-  The  Muckleshoot  Tribal  School  Board 
is  recommending  that  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  Mem- 
bers oppose  this  re-programming  of  BIA  Education  budget  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Committee  specifically  for  Indian  Education  programming  and  make  sure  that 
the  B{A  Education  funds  remain  in  the  education  budget  as  originally  intended  by 
the  appropriations  committees.  JL 

10  Forward  funding  in  education  is  necessary  by  the  Bureau  of  Inaten  Affairs  to 
allow  Indian  Tribes  and  programs  sufficient  time  for  effective  planning  in  Educa- 
k  tional  service  delivery  for  the  children. 

U.  Educational  Assistance  to  Local  Educational  Agencies  (P.L,  874)  serving  as 
supplemental  funding  to  Public  School  Districts  is  supported  by  the  Muckleshoot 
.Tribe.  Educational  efforts  have  hrien  initiated  to  render  specialized  educational  serv- 
ices to  Indian  students  by\  cooperative  efforts  from  the  Indian  parents.  Tribes,  and 
School  Districts  which  is  essential  for  the  Tribes  active  participation  and  involve- 

»  ment  in  Education,  One  major  criticism  is  that  some  of  the  School  Districts  do  not 
compij  with  the  federal  regulations  in  874  impact  aide  funding  to  the  district  and 
there  are  no  federal  penalties  spelled  out  for  the  school  district  when  noncompli- 
ance is  exercised.  The  School  District  should  be  mandated  to  comply  with  these  fed- 
eral regulations  prior  to  receiving  874  impact  aide  funding  or  consideration  for  stop- 
ping the  funding  until  such  t\me  the  district  complies  should  be  reqtltfiSi  to  insure 
that  Indian  parents,  tribes,#fi|Qd  .school  districts  are  Working  cooperatively  as  intend- 
ed by  this  act.  " 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

The  Reservation  social  problems  have  been  a  known  factor  since  long  before  fed- 
eral social  services  programs  started  on  reservations;  however,  some  of  the  informa- 
tion has  been  given  national  publicity  by  former  Secretary  of  Interior  Watt  during 
his  interview  of  January  18,  198*3.  This  information  has  be^n  known  to  the  United 
States  Congress  for  years  through  testimony  by  the  Tribal  governments  themselves; 
however,  this  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  Secretary  of  Interior  has  so  blatantly 
admitted  that  these  existing  conditions  on  the  Reservations  are  the  fault  of  the 
United  States  Crovernment,  If  the  Reservation  environment  of  depressed  poverty 
conditions  continues  to  exist,  social  problems  will  be  perpetuated  rather  than  re- 
solved. * 

Recommendations 

1  Appropriations  are  needed  for  the  effective  implementation  of  P.L.  608,  The 
Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  to  insure  that  the  States  stop  encroaching  on  Indian  cus 
todial  rights  over  Indian  children,  which  results  in  breaking  up  Indian  extended 
family  units. 

2  Funds  that  have  previously  been  appropriated  by  the  United  States  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  public  Law  272  need  to  be  channeled  directly  to  Tribes  for  the 

y   effective  implementation  of  P.L.  608.  The  Congress  needs  to  direct  X he  United  Stat 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  develop  federal  regulations  consisted 
with  P.L  BOH,  regulations  that  mandate  State  Social  Services  workers  to  surrenoJer| 
Indian  child  custodial  rights  to  the  appropriate  Tribal  Governments. 

3.  Federal  Regulations  for  USDA  food  serwicea,  Older  Citizens  Act,  Title  XX  and! 
any  other  social  service  rendered  to  the  general  public  needs  to  specifically  state 
that.  Indians  qualify  to  receive  such  services  along  with  other  citizens  or  else  direct 
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funding  should  be  channeled  to  the  Tribes  to  render  these  very  essential  service  to 
the  Tribal  Members  who  have  a  higher  rates  of  depressed  conditions  on  the  reserva- 
tions. 

Conclusion 


Lack  of  adeqiuitf  Indian  educational  achievement  and  social  service  delivery  is  re- 
flected in  the  perpetual  depressed  living  conditions,  high  unemployment  rates  of 
Indian  individuals,  low  educational  achievements,  and  poor  economic  development 
\  resource  on  reservations.  Indian  Education  and  social  services  needs  to  obtain  sup- 
port from  the  United  States  Congress  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Reagan  Indian  Policy 
of  Economic  Development  and  Reservation  self-sufficiency.  Tribes  .need  to  insure 
that  children  remain  within  the  school  systems  and  receive  adequate  social  services, 
to  achieve  the  necessary  skills  to  become  a  productive  person  for  the  re^rvation  as 
well  as  allow  the  student  the  opportunity  to  become  employable  and  competitive  in 
the  outside  pluralistic  society.  Indian  Education  is  a  government  trust  obligation 
,and  Tribes  need  to  effectively  address  the  high  Indian  student  drop-out  rates  suf- 
fered within  the  reservations  not  only  to  produce  productive  citizens,  but  to  more 
importantly  create  improved  conditions  for  the  reservations  through  investment  of 
.education  as  a  liable  tpol.  I  thank  you  for  taking  the  time.  To  cut  appropriations  for 
Tribal  Educatiop  and  social  services  would  only  serve  to  perpetuate  existing  de- 
pressed economic  conditions  on  reservations  and  is  therefore  not  consistent  with  the 
federal  government's  stated  policy  of  Reservation  self-sufficiency. 

Mr,  Alexander.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  issue  of  the  reprograming  that  you 
raised  about  the  $6  million  was  raised  this  morning  with  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  and  I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  decision 
coming  out  of  the  administration  in  about  a  week  to  10  days  on 
how  they  are  going  to  get  those  funds  and  whether  they  are  going 
to  ask  for  a  supplemental.  I  suppect  they  will  be  asking  for  a  sup- 
plemental for  a  large  portion  of  it. 

Another  thing  is  that  the  committee  has  on  its  agenda  fof  April 
an  oversight  hearing  on  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act.  I  noticed 
that^fl  number  of  your  recommendations  go  to  the  implementation 
of  that  act,  and  you  do  run  one  of  the  only  group  homes  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Ms.  Starr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  would  be  interested  in  contacting  you  at 
that  time  for  more  input. 
Thank  you  for  coming  today.  We  appreciate  it. 
Ms.  Starr.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Is  Jack  Norman  here?  \ 
fk>  we  have  anyone  from  the  Oglala  Siou^  Tribe  currently? 
Elwood  Patawa. 

Please  identify  yourself  for  the  record  and  the  gentleman  accom- 
panying you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ELWOOD  H.  PATA  W^,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD 
OK  TRUSTEES,  CONFEDERATED  T  KIBES  OF  THE  UMATILLA 
INDIAN  RESERVATION,  PENDLETON,  OR,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
LA-RRY  DELPLANCHE,  TRIBAL  CONTROLLER 


lMr.  Patawa.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
My  name  is  Elwood  Patawa,  and  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Res- 
ervation in  Pendleton,  OR.  Accompanying  me  today  is  Larry  Del- 
pianche,  who  is  the  controller  for  the  tribe. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  committee  for 
allowing  me  to  testify  on  behalf  of  my  tribe. 
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One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  point  out.  is  that  I  will  only  be 
sharing  some  general  concerns  with  the  committee  today,  as  to 
date*  we  have  not  received  our  appropriations,  so  we  have  no  spe- 
cifics on  the  budgetary  concerns.  > 

First  of  all,  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Res- 
ervation believe  there  is  a  need  to  continue  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  to  address  problems  related  to  Indfan 
country. 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  appreciate  that.  ,  * 
Mr.  Patawa.  Due  to  funding  delays  caused  by  the  continuing  res- 
olution, late  signing,  and  awards  of  contracts  and  grants  and  let- 
ters of  credit,  small  reservations  still  developing  their  economic 
bases  are  unable  to  continue  programs  and  meet  payrolls.  What- 
ever funds  are  reserved  for  investments  into  the  economy  have  and 
will  continue  to  be  liquidated  in  order  to  keep  departments  and 
programs  in  operation.  . 

Programs  are  slow  to  start.  Services  Wnnot  be  delivered  in  a 
timely  manner,  and  funds  are  not  spent  lb  meet  the  contract  deliv- 
erables. The  community  as  a  whole  sufifers,  and  the  governing 
body,  is  frustrating  and  unable  to  proceed  with  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

Some  concerns  we  have  under  education  and  training  are  these: 
the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation  continues  to  suffer  from  cutsjii^ 
all  areas  of  human  services  programs.  These  budget  cuts  have  re- 
sulted in  reductions  in  staff  and  services  at  the  tribal  level  for  the  ' 
second  straight  year  and  are  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the 
tribes  over  the  past  10  years  have  undergone  very  significant  popu- 
lation and  social  changes. 

The  area  of  education  was  especially  hard  hit  by  budget  reduc- 
tions. Overall,  the  budget  reduction  affected  18  to  22  full-time  per- 
sonnel and  trainees,  plus  reduction  or  elimination  of  services  to  an 
additional  35  to  40  students  in  the  adult  education  program;  14  stu- 
dents in  the  higher  education  scholarship  program;  113  elementary 
and  secondary  students;  our  Cay-Uma-Wa  preschool  program;  and 
11  trainees  in  the  CETA  or  JTPA  programs.  So  that  was  a  total  of 
231  to  250  individuals,  including  staff  and  students,  who  have  been 
reduced  or  eliminated  services. 

There  are  a  number  of  concerns  about  our  tribal  reservation  eco- 
nomic needs.  The  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  following  pro- 
grams are  a  necessity  to  allow  tribes  to  develop  their  own  resource 
base  and  attract  outside  industry  to  locate  on  the  reservation.  The 
stated  Federal  programs  are:  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop* 
meat's  Community  Development  Block  Grants  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  ion  Grants;  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair  ^"Economic  Devel- ' 
opment  Administrations  revolving  loan  and  grant  program;  the 
Farmers  Home  Loan's  rural  infrastructure  development  loans;  and 
rural  farm  purchase  loan  programs. 

The  tribes  are  also  in  need  of  professional  technical  assistance  to 
help  finance  essential  tribal  governmental  services  through  the  de- 
velopment of  theJTax  Codes,  and  the  tribe  requires  the  continu- 
ation or  clarification  of  the  Indian  Tax  Status  Act 

Concerns  in  our  law  enforcement  program,  specifically  our  Uma- 
tilla Tribal  Police  Department:  The  department  began  its  initial  op- 
eration in  February  of  1981  after  cooperative  planning  arrange- 
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ments  were  made  with  locai  and  State  law  enforcement  agencies, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Governor  Atiyeh  of  the  Stale  of 
Oregon.  Partial  retrocession  of  Public  Law  280  was  signed  by  the 
above  entities  on  January  1,  1981. 

Without  all  parties  coordinating  efforts  from  the  congressional  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  the  local  tribal  programs,  serious 
problems  arise  and  in  mast  cases  the  tribes  bear  the  liabilities. 
Major  liabilities  include  but  are  nSt  limited  to:  > 
No.  1,  the  threat  to  the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare;  No.  2, 
loss  of  morale  and  stability  within  the  department;  No.  3,  inability 
to  fulfill  contractual  requirements;  No.  4,  loss  of  integrity  in  the 
eyes  of  th^  community;  No.  5,  failure  to  assist  nob-Indian  police  de- 
partments4 in  the  region  in  a  cooperative  and  coordinated  manner; 
and  the  objective  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  tne  Umatilla  Indian 
Reservation  to  establish  aMxuidifig  base  of  $421,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  that  fiscal  ytor  being  October  1  to  September  30  of 
each  year. 

At  this  time  I  would  ask  my  colleague  to  perhaps  give  a  little 
more  background  on  the  tribal  police  department,  and  he  also  has 
one  more  area  of  concern  he  would  like  to  share. 

STATEMENT  OF  LARRY  DELPLANCHE,  TRIBAL  CONTROLLER, 
CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  OF  THE  UMATILLA  INDIAN  RESERVA- 
TION, PENDLETON,  OR 

Mr.  Delplan'che.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  several  years  or 
since  the  inception  of  our  law  enforcement  program  on  the  reserva- 
tion, we  have  had  a  number  of  problems  relating  to  funding  of  the 

program. 

The  initial  budgets  that  were  proposed  for  the  operation  of  the 
law  enforcement  programs  were  about  $421,000.  As  I  recall,  our 
first  year  we  received  about  $176,000,  Consequently,  the  tr;be  went 
into  an  ovl^expenjijture  because  of  startup  costs  and  §ther  costs  as- 
sociated with  that  program.  ^ 

The  past  year  we  went  through  basically  the  same  problem.  We 
have  been^  assured  that  we  would  receive  a  funding  base  of 
$421,000,  and  we  continue  to  have  problems. 

Right  now  we  have  a  contract  for  $246,000.  We  have  a  carryover 
from  last  ^ear  of  $49,000,  which  has  not  yet  been  approved  for  ex- 
penditure in  the  current  fiscal  year.  We  continue  to  suffer. 

There  is  quite  a  morale  problem  within  our  law  enforcement  pro- 
gram right  now.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  the  patrol  people  to  stay  em- 
ployed. They  are  constantly  worried  about  their  position. 

We  have  a  situation  right  now  that  we  have  positions  that  are 
unfilled  currently  because  we  cannot  determine  how  much  money 
we  are  actually  going  to  get  for  this  year. 

What  we  really  need  is  a  $175,000  supplement  to  the  $246,000. 
We  have  been  told  that  we  will  get  some  money;  we  are  not  sure 
how  much  yet. 

We  have  an  indication  right  now  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
terminate  about  four  of  our  law  enforcement  personnel,  turn  in 
some  of  the  patrol  vehicles,  cut  back  on  spending  for  training. 
Then   we  are  assured  that  perhaps  for   1985  we  will  get  the 

$42(5,000. 
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We  do  not  understand  the  need  to  terminate  all  of  these  people, 
turn  in  the  supplies  and  materials,  and  then  statrt  up  a  new  pro- 
gram again  in  fiscal  year  1985.  That  is  our  concern  as  far  as  law 
enforcement  goes, 

Mr.  Alexander.  Is  the  $246,000  the  total  budget  or  was  that  a 
7 5- percent  allocation? 

Mr.  Delplanche.  As  I  understand,  that  is  our  total  contract  of 
the  year,  as  it  stands.  f . 

Mr.  Alexander.  Are  there  any  tribal  funds  to  supplement  the 
contract? 

Mr.  Delplanche.  No.  You  must  understand  the  Umatilias  are  a 
very  small  tribe  without  an  economic  base  of  timber  or  coal  or  gas 
or  oiL 

Also,  we  would  like  to  address  specifically,  because  you  brought 
this  up  before — you  had  a  question  or  two  on  it  to  the  other  tribe 
that  was  up  here — contract  support.  * 

We  have  attended  a  workshop  in  Spokane,  WA,  pertaining  to  the 
new  concept  of  allpcating  contracts  support  or  indirect  dollars. 
There  is  a  need  for  a  change  in  the  system  right  now. 

One  of  the  things,  this  past  year  we  got  a  95-percent  allocation  of  4 
contract  support  because  of  shortfalls  within  the  Bureau.  * 

We  also  initiated  a  claim  against  the  Bureau  to  try  to  recover 
those  dollars,  because  under  the  Office  of  Inspector  General,  their 
audit  procedures—the  thing  the  tribes  get  caught  with  is  this  as- 
sumption that  the  tribes  have  collected  all  of  those  contract  sup- 
port dollars.  * 

As  contracts  are  cut  or  the  funding  is  reduced,  you  still  hatfe  the 
need  for  administrative  costs.  It  costs  as  much  to  administer  * 
$1,500,000  worth  of  programs  as  it  costs  to  administer  $1,200,000. 
So  if  there  is  a  fixed  rate  that  is  established,  whether  it  be  15  per- 
cent or  some  historical  figure  based  upon  the  tribe's  prior  indirect 
cost  rates,  the  tribes  are  going  to  come  up  short  again. 

The  t  ribe  I  work  for  right  now,  over  the  past  couple  of  years  has 
been  improving  their  management  systems.  Currently,  we  are  look- 
ing at  our  next  step,  which  is  going  to-be  the  acquisition  of  comput- 
er equipment.  If  there  is  a  fixed  rate,  there  is  really  no  way  the 
tribe  is  going  to  proceed  in  improving  those  sygtems. 

If  we  are  given  a  fixed  rkte  of  15  percent  and  contracts  arid 
grants  are  reduced,  there  is  no  .way  that  the  tribe  is  going  to  be 
able  to  go  out  and  acquire  the  equipment  to  improve  those  systems. 

In  closing,  f  would  like  to  address  the  sunset  provisions  fpr  the 
Indian  Tax  Status  Act.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  about  6  months 
ago.  The  tribe  had  an  opportunity  to  locate  on  the  reservation  a 
glass  manufacturing  company*  That  company  was  in  a  position  to 
invest  $85  million  on  the  reservation  to  help  develop  an  economic 
base  As  I  recall,  there  were  about  250  to  300  jobs  that  would  have 
been  involved  with  the  relocation  of  that  company. 

We  knew  about  the  Indian  Tax  Status  Act.  We  had  attended  sev- 
eral seminars  on  it,  but  we  had  no  technical  assistance  whatsoever  . 
to  implement  any  of  the  provisions  of  that  act. 

So  we  are  asking  that  the  Indian  Tax  Status  Act  be  continued, 
and  that  also,  as  a  continuation  of  that  act,  that  some  technical  as- 
sistance moneys  be  available  to  the  tribes. 
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.  Mr.  Alexander.  Have  you  received  a  questionnaire  from  Senator 
Andrews  and  Senator  Wailop  concerning  the  Indian  Tax  Status  Act 
in  the  last  month*  or  so?  *  ,t  \ 

Mr.  Delplanche.  I  believe  we  have,  yes, 

Mr.  Alexander.  Could  you  make  sure  that  the  information 
which  you  just  testified  is  on  that  form?  As  you  may  know,  Senator 
Andrews  intr<5ducfed,  for  the  administration,  reauthorization  of  the 
TajTStntiA  Act,  and  we  are  very  interested  in  following  through  on 
th^issueVnd  making  sure  that  gets  into  the  mix  >^forejj>£nator 
Wallop's  committee  when  it  is  processed. 

Mr.  Delplanche.  I  believe  we  have  returned  that. 

Mr  Alexander.  Fine. 

I  havfe  just  one  question  for  your  colleague. 

I  believe  you  mentioned  the  prekindergarten  program  in  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  Patawa.  preschool  program. 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  the  Bureau's  budget  this  year  that  program 
is  again  terminated  for  funding,  and  the  justification  states  that  it 
should  be  able  to  be  picked  up  under  other  programs.  What  would 
you  do  if  the  funding  for  that  program  were  terminated? 

Mr.  Patawa.  It  has  bessr-tej^ioated  0n  our  V^servation. 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  has  now  been  terminated? 

Mr.  Patawa.  Yes,  and  we  do  not  have  a  program. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Were  you  able  to  pick  up  anything  under  Head 
Start  funds? 

Mr.  Patawa.  No.  We  were  advised,  I  believe,  at  a  late  date  and 
were  unable  to  meet  the  time  line  to  submit  an  application.  We 
have  lost  the  program  completely  and  all  of  out*  employees.  We 
have  a  facility  that  is  sitting  there.  We  are  working  on  it,  but  that 

is  $hout  all. 

'  Mr.  Alexander.  Is  there  any  other  program— county,  State,  or 
what  have  you— that  is ,  providing  similar  or  like  services  to  the 
Indian  children  who  attended  your  program? 

Mr  Patawa  Let  me  back  up.  If  I  remember  correctly,  I  think 
application  has  been  submitted  to  Head  Start,  but  I  do  not  have 
any  assurance  as  to  when  the  next  funding  cycle  is  or  whether  we 
are  even  going  to  be  eligible.  v 

Mr  Alexander.  What  was  yopr  expfccience^with  that  program? 
What  kind  of  benefits  did  it  provide  to  the  students?  \ 

Mr.  Patawa.  I  will  refer  that  over  here. 

Mr.  Delplanche.  We  have  with  us  another  report  that  we  were 
taking  to  our  congressional  delegation.  It  covers  the  benefits  of  that 
early  childhood  program  on  the  reservation.  There  were  some  very 
significant  improvements  within  the  educational  levels. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  a  copy  of  that  report  with  us,;  but  I  can 
sei*  that  you  recei^a  copy  of  it, 

•  Mr  Alexander  'We  would  be  pleased  to  receive  it  for  the  record- 
Mr.  Delplanche.  In  the  preschool  group,  which  is  broken  down 
by  age  groups,  we  had  increases  from  1  to  1 V2  years  of  steps  in  test- 
ing levels.  That  preschool  program  was  under  the  title  IV,  part  fb) 
or  (c);  I  forget  which  it  was. 

However,  a  year  ago  the  grant  application  that  the  Umatilla 
Trite  submitted  was  ran  ked  No  i.  Th  is  year  when  we  submitted 
that  pro"^|im,  we  did  not  even  rank  with  it. 
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Also,  under  the  grant  regulations  there  was  no  process  for 
appeal,  so  we  were  not  even  able  to  find  out  why  out  grant  applica- 
tion did  not  even  come  up  to  the  minimum  amount  of  programs 
that  were  funded. 

We  will  make  available  to  you  a  copy  of  that  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  copy  with  me. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you. 

The  funding  that  you'  had  for  you/  early  childhood  program  or 
your  preschool  program,  was  thai  Department  of  Education  fund- 
ing or  was  it  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  funding? 

Mr.  Delplanche.  Department  of  Education.  They  have  no  pro-  ' 
gram  under  the  BIA  for  early  childhood  development. 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  will  be  testifying  before  us  on  Thursday.  I 
would  appreciate  looking  at  that  beforehand".  - 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  today  and  sharing  your  infor-  ' 
mation  with  us.  ^ 

[The  statements  follow:]  i 
4 
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EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION*   IMPACT  STATEMENT 

t        Submitted  by  Larry  Delplanche ,  Tribal  'Controller, 
Confederated  Tribes! of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation 

i  • 

Education  is  a  primary  factor  in  the  Social  and  Economic  Development  for 
any  population..  Current  growth  of  the  Umatilla  Tribe  reward  realisation  of 
eel  f  -<ieterm  inat  Ion  (Tribal  Management,  Economic  Development*  Training  and 
Employment  and  programs  under  the  Tribal  Health  and  Welfare  Board)  has  rein- 
forced wore  than  ever  the  need  for  support  services  of  a  comprehensive  Early 
^Titocation  Program  that  will  maximize  the  development  of  Indian  youth  on  the 

renervation  and  provide  for  the  vital  first* link  in  the  chain  of  the  educational 
process.  .  4  % 

Aa  a  result  of  extensive  study,  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla 
Indian  Reservation  Education  Board  has  identified  a  two-fold  need:     the  need 
for  lnj^rur t  ion*i  services  at  an  early  age,-  and  the  need  for  curriculum  that 
incorporates  tribal  values  and  pattern  of  learning  directly  into  the  instruc- 
tional design.     Pre  School  preparation  was  Identified  as  an  important  measure 
for  preventing  future  aSdemic  difficult  lea*    The  research  of  Bruner,  Kagan 
and  White  asserts  that  "...  the  development  of  the  basic  skills  of  language^ 
problem  solving,  coping,  perception  and  coordination  before  the  age  of  five 
.   make  the  difference  between  children  who  can  interact  positively  with  the. 
environment  and  these  who  cannot  . .  - " 

The  situation  in  which  reservation  children^has  exiatedhas  not  been  one 
conducive  to  successful  functioning  tn  the  public  schooI^jfysrelB.  Tkmtributing 
factors  are  (1)  the  geographic  and  social  separation  of  the  reservation  and  the 
Public  school  systems,   (2)  fsmily  conditions  and  home  environment  impacted 
^variously  by  working  parents,  alcohol  and  drug  related  problems,  broken  homes, 
poverty,  disinterest*  in  and/or  lack  of  education.    This  problem  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  over  the  last  ten  years,  between  1970  and  1930  the  Reservation 
has  undergone  significant  population  and  social  change a.     During  this  period 
the rib*  experienced  a  78X  population  growth  and  Concentrated  housing  develop- 
ments, resulting  in  social  change  in  family  structures. 

Budget  reductions  have  resulted  in  the  total  elimanation  of  the  tribal 
pre  school  pregram.     A  comparative  Study  Report  prepared  by  Margaret  Rodgers 
in  May  1982  revealed  the  need  for  an  Early  Education  Program.     The  testing  was 
conducted  be t ween 4 January  1982  -  Hay  1982  at  the  Tribal  Cay-Uraa-Wa  Preschool 
Program  for  children  ages  3-6  years*    Initial  testing  revealed  that  the  majority 
of  the  students' entered  fcfte  program  functioning  below  their  chronological  age. 
Overall   findings  of  the  study  revealed  that  the  functional  level  of  the  students 
increased  with  the  number  of  years  in  attendance  at  the  preschool.     During  the 
first  year  32  of  the  students  were  above  their  chronological  age ,  during  the 
second  year  this  number  increased  by  5%  to  an  BX  total.     Tha.  third  year  showed 
the  raoat  dramatic  increase  (19%)  to  27%  who  were  either  equivalent  to  or  above 
their  chronological  age.  \ 

Of  the  31  3-teat  students  tested,  £9X(or  15  students  gained  8  months  or 
more.     The  range  of  Rain  ranged  from  8  raoi/ths  to  2  years  -  2  months.     5 IX  or 
16  students  gained  less  than  8  months  (from  1  month  to  6  months),  remained 
'.static  'or  showed   loaaes  of  4  and  11  wonths.     Individual  age  groups  and  test 
results  are  listed  below: 

Age  3 

-  After  8  moViths  attendance  overall  an  average  Increase  of  <.one 

year  two  months  was  computed. 

-  Average  cfironnlnglcal  age  3  years  eight  months.  \ 

-  Highest   gain:     2  years  2  months  in  motor  skills 
v  -  Least  gain:     1  year  in  Communication 

-  Overall  gain:     1   ye.ir  2  month* 

-  Overall  average:     6  months  over  the  average  chronological  age* 


\ 
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-  New  students:     averaged  10  sooths  below  average  chronological  age 
of  3  years  4  months,  *  , 

\  *£*A 

-  Average  Age:     4  yea  i  s  6  months. 

-  Overall  Increase :     10  months. 

-  Highest  gain:     2  years  2  months  In  self  sufficiency. 

-  Largest  individual  loss;     2  months  in  Co*m'unic«t ion.  >  -,-||- 

-  Overall  average  score:     (4-5)  for  Hay #  1982  is  cme  month  below  the  .  \ 
average  chronological ' age .  j 

-  Of  the  twelve  tested  7  (58%)  sc6red  below!  their  chronological  age 

and  5  (422)  were  on  target  or  above.  -^f' 
-'Range  of  scoring:  B«  low  chronological  age  -  1  month  to  1  year  3  months  -jS" " 

On  target  or  above  -  0  to  1  year  5  months.  *  .  W 


-  Average  Age:     5  years  4  months. 

-  Overall  increase  in  scores:  7 

-  Highest  gain:     \years  (by  |^Vtudents  irifc  1  in  communication  and 
2  in  Mlf-tuff icl 

-  Overall  average  scora  for  May,  1982  v{4  Xear b  7  months)  la  nine  months 
below  the  average  chronological  a£e  off  5  years  4  months. 

-  ftf  11  Htuddhts  with  multiple  testingf,  77X  (1Q  students)  scored  below 
>    chronological  age.    These  scores  ranjjpd  frost  3  months  to  1  year  11 

months  hefiow  the  chronological  age.  »  fc 

-  23%  (3)  at  the  students  scored  or  target  or  abovm  chronological  age. 
The  rang*  was  frois  1  month  to  5  month*. 

-  9  students  (69%)  gained  4  month*  and/or  over  dWing  the  4  months 
'    *  "  X"        1982.  f 

-  5  students!  (31Z)  gained  less  than  the  4  months  contained  in  the 
teaching  period. 


Age  6  &  7 

-  Average  age:     6  years  4  months*  8  months  below  the  average  chronological 

-  Highest  gain:     2  years  9  months  in  communication  skills. 

-  [,rast  gain:     one  mon in  motor  skills. 

-  Sew  students:     scored  1  year  below  chronological  age  (6  years  4  months  / 
5  years  8  months) 

-'Overall  average  gain:     1  year  1  month. 

-  18*  (2  students)  of  this  age  group  were  on  target  or  above, 

-  822  (9  students)  were  below  chronological  age  from  2  months  to  2  years 
2  months.  # 

-  Two  students  made,  nb  gains,  no  losses.  * 

-  Nine  students  gained  over  4  months  during  the  test  period  1/82  -  5/82* 

-  Range  of  gain:     6  months  to  1  year  2  months. 

—  Without  the  basic  skills  and  measure  of  self  assurance  evolving  from  positive 
soriai  experiences  and  cultural  pfide,  the  children  of  the  tribes  enter  the  public 
school   system  with, definite  disadvantages. 

The  Umatilla  IndTaft  Reservation  is  presently  served  by  three  public  school 
districts:     Pendleton,  Athena-Weston ,  and  Pilot  Rock.     The  geographic  distribution 
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of  the  reservation  population  has  undated  that  the  majority  of  the  student 
population  attend  Pendleton  School  District  16-R  of  which  comprises  7%  of 
the  student  population. 

While  the  number  of  Indian  students  who  are  of  school  age  but  not  enrolled 
in  unknown,  drop-out  rate  Information  verifies  a  considerable  and  growing  out~ 
of-Ht-hool  population.     A  six  ysar  analysis'  of  the  student  drop-out  rate  for 
fVnd.loton  Hljsh  School  between  1974-7S  to  1979-81  shows  An  average  drop-out  rate 
of  22  ,-61,     This  figure   is  significant  since  42%  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the-  Umatilla   Indian  Reservation  population  is  under  the  age  of  17, 

The  1970  census:     years  of  school  completed  reveals  that  the  number  of 
Indian  adults  (25  and  over)  which  had  completed  e/Ieven  year  or  less  is  one 
hundred  seventy  five  (1752)  percent  greate^  than/ the  lumber  of  Indian  adults 
who  completed  twelve  (12)  years  or  more  of  school.     Although  the  1970  census 
has  determined  the  tnedlan  school  years  completed  to  be  11. 1  years 'on  the 
Umatilla  Indian  Reservation,   this  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the 
functional  literacy  level  is  equivalent  to  the  11th  grade.; 

Under  achievement  at  the  early  age  contributes  to  theihigh  drop-out  rate 
and  is  compounded   In  4the  Inter  years  as  the  individuals  tsqve  into  the  labor 


market  and  become  part  of  the  cotwnunity.  Today  42X  of  the 
of  the  tlraatitia  Indian  Reservation  population  have  income 


level  and  are  experiencing  a  451  unemployment  rate,     The  need  for  improved 
skill*  levels  are  evident  btit  the  educational  process  ttiust  begin  at  an  early 
age  to  provide  the  vital  first  link  in  a  life  long  learning  process* 

The  Coal  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation 
Is  to  obtain  Funding  of  $180,000  to  continue  the  fre-School  Program  within  the 
boundries  of  the  Reservation 


t  Confederated  Tribes 
below  the  poverty 
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PO  Boj«638 
P£NDt£T0N,  OREGON  97901 
Am*  Code  I503>      ,Phooe  276-^165 


1 


February  21,  19S4 


U.S,  Senate 


Senate  Select  Coneiittee  on  Indian  Affairs 

Dear  Mr,  Chairman  and  Member*  of  the  Comnitts*: 

My  n&tae  1*  EIw^khJ  K-  Pat*wa*  Ch -airman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
Confederated  Tribe*  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation,  Post  Office  Box  638, 
Pendleton,  Oregon  97801. 

.  I  am  hand  delivering  a  narrative  packer  to  yqa  toda£  that  reflects  the 
problem  areas  and  the^  needs  o£  the  Umatilla  Indian  IReservation.    The  packet 
doe*  no t.^r* fleet  any  budgetary  dollar  amounts  since  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  appropriation*  at  this  time.    However,  the  Umatill*  Tribe  will  submit 
specific  recommendation^  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affair* 
on  or  before  April  I,  19&4.     At  that  time,  we  shall  sake  the  same  inf  onset  ion 
available  to  you  and  your  staff  so  that  you  will  know  our  position  on  specific 
budgets  and  the  agencies  that  administer  the  funds  on  your  behalf. 

Your  favorable  review  and  consideration  of  this  packet  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
tfrsatilla  Indian  Reservation 


Elwoori  H.  Patava t  Chairman 
■  Board  of  Trusteea 


so 
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The  above  general  overview  of  the  tribal  operation  I*  flnanced.fcy  federal /tribe I 
dollar*  at  the  depart-nent      levels  and  the  Cornel  ssf  on  levels  asm  totally  funded  fey  • 
tribal  c*5h.    In  addition  the  Co«roI  t»fons  ere  chaired  by  one  wemfeer  of  the  ioard  of 
Tru* tee* 'white , the  balance  of  the  CofcrntUslon  member*hJ  p  Is  f  I  Med  by  General  tou«4^ 

* i  " 
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TKIBAL  GOVERNMRNT/TRIBAt  ADMINISTRATION :  "  ' 

The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation  believe*  there  it  a  need  to  continue  the 
Senate*  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affaire  to  address  problem  $  related  to  Indian  Country. 

'Delay i  in  the  Tribe  receiving  advice  on  tentative*  and  allotments  delays  the  Jribal  Planning  process. 
Programs  are  slow  to  start,  service*  to  the  community  cannot  be  delivered  in  a  timely  manner  and 
funds  are  not  spen*  to  meet  the  contract  deliverable*.  The  community  as  a  whole  suffers  and  the 
governing  body  ts  frustrated  and  unable  to  proceed  with  the  decision  making  process. 

This  Tribe  in  very  much  aware  of  the  need*  within  the  reservation.  To  date  there  has  been  no  advice 
of  reduction*  in  budgets  for  F.Y,  84  (we  have  been  advised  there  will  be  some),  or  been  made  aware 
of  F.Y. 85  tentative*,  therefore  we  are  unable  to  address  Tribal  Program  needs  at  this  time.  The  off- 
set to  this  would  be  an  improved  System  of  Budgeting,  appropriating  and  di semination  of  informa- 
tion. 

Continuing  Resolutions,  funding  delays,  the  signing  and  award  of  grants,  contracts,  and  Letters  of 
Credit  cannot  be  processed  or  are  delayed.  Small  reservations  still  developing  their  economic  bases 
are  unable  to  continue  program*  and  meet  payrolls.  Whatever  fund*  are  reserved  for  investments  into 
the  economy  have  and  will  continue  to  be  liquidated  in  order  to  keep  departments  and  program*  in 

operation.  .       ■  4 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING: 

The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation**  continue  to  suffer  from  cut*  in  all 
areas  of  human  service  programs.  These  budget  cuts  have  resulted  in  reduction*  in  staff  and  services 
at  the  Tnbai  levej^for  the  second  straight  year  and  arc  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  Tribe*  over 
the  past  ten  yeals  has  undergone  very  significant  population  and  social  change*.  The  area  of  Educa- 
tion wa%  especially  hit  hard  t>y  budget  reductions..  The  Confederated  Tribe*  of  the  Umatilla  Indian 
Rc^rvation/through  Comprehensive  Plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  Resolution  No.  80-4, 
November.  27,  1979  prioritized  Education  and  Training  a*  theprirnary  unmet  need. 

Education  is  a  primary  factor  in  the  social  and  economic  development  for  any  population.  The  Tribes 
suffered  major  reduction  in  the  field  of  Education  and  Training  funds.  The  F.Y.  88  iywc  was 
$542,645.00  and  ultimately  reduced  to  1263,465.00  in  F.V.  84,  a  reduction  of  $S84>497.00  or  overall 
reduction  of  51%.  Programs  impacted  and  level  of  reduction  include;  Aduit  Education  f  2*3%:  Higher 
JUiucation  Scholarships,  20%;  Johnson  0*Malley  (Elementary  and  Secondary  Education)  10%;  Cay 
Sima-Wa,  100%;  CETA/JTPA.  61%;  plus  an  addrtional  loss  of  145,5 17iM  in  service  administration. 
Overall,  the  budget  reduction  affected  18  to  22  full  time  personnel  anCP trainees  nlus  reduction  or 
elimination  of  services  to  an  additional:  35  or  40  students  in  the  Adult  Education  Program;  14  stud- 
ents in  the  higher  education  scholarship;  113  elementary /secondary  student*  in  the  CayUma-Wa 
Program  and  11  trainees  in  the  GET  A  or  jTPA  Program.  A -total  of  25 1  to  250  individuals mcluding 
staff  and  students  have  reduced  or  eliminated  service*. 

TRIBAL  RESERVATION  ECONOMIC  NEEDS; 

The  potential  Indian  I,abor  Force  (1 6  y^ars  and  over  excluding  students  and  disabled)  shows  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  45%  for  1983.  Of  tni*  group,  the  largest  segment  of  Indian  population  experiencing 
unemployment  is  in  the  16-34  year  age  group  as  determined  by  the  current  Oregon  State  Unemploy- 
ment Claims  Statistics.  * 

Indian  Tribes  ac  cross  the  country  have  not  possessed  the  Traditional  manufacturing  base  from  Which 
to  cmp^>y  the  majority  of  ijg  labor  force,  Tribes  today  which  possess  developable  natural  resources 
;\rr  not  in  the  position  to  process  or  manufacture  their  own  raw  material*  that  were  extracted  (i.e.,- 
coal,  gas,  minerals,  timber  crops,)  from  their  reservation  by  non-Indian  owned  business.  \ 

The^ ontniuatiori  and  expansion  of  the  following  programs  are  a  necessity  to  allow  Tribes 'to  develop 
their  own  resourc  e  base  and  attract  outside  industry  to  locate  on  the  reservation.  The  stated  Federal 
m grains  are;  Housing  and  Urban  Development's  Community  development  Block  Grants  and  Urban 
Development  Action  (/rants,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair's  Economic  Development  Administration's 
revolving  torn  and  grant  program*  Farmers  Home  loan's  ntrai  infrastructure  development  loans,  and 
rural  farm  purchase  loan  programs,  *  i 
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4  The  Tribes  arc  also  m  need  of  professional  technic*!  assistance  in  the  Areas  of  business  planning  and 
finance.        ^  % 

Tu"hctp  finance  essenuAl  Tribal  Governmental  services  through  the  devciopment  of  tax  codes,  the 
Trfbes  require  the  continuation  and/or  clarification  of  the  Indian  Tax  Status  Acl  .      •  y 

N  AT  U  RAL  KLSOU  RCLS :  * 

The  Con  federated  Tribes  of  the  Umatiila  Indian^RcscrvatKm  rercigni7.es  that  proper  management  and 
conservation  of  Natural  Resources  are  vifalty  important  to  enhancing  the  Tribes'  political  integrity, 
protecting  the  hrahh  and  safctv  of  thr  reservation  community,  and  to  promoting  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  irte  reservation  and  regional  economics  .  -The  Tribe  na*  two  levels  of  responsibility  regarding 
the  management  of  natuxai  resources.  On  the  246,000  acre  reservation,  the  Tnbe  has  primaryi  rcspon- 

•  sibility  for  management  of  the  land,  water,  fish,  and  wildlife  resources,  in  the  Tribes  ceded  boundary 
which  enrompasses  abdut  o^miliiun  acres  of  private,  state,  and  Federal  lands  in  Oregon  and  Wash  in c- 
.  ton,  the  Tribe I'objeiLtive  i&jgp  protect  its  reserved  Treaty*  Rights  by  participating  in<he  decision  mak- 
ing proc/ss  of  the  appropriate  jurisdictions.  The  Tribes  goal  is  to  continue  tol>ui!d  its'  capability  to 
to  manage  on -reservation  resource*  and  to  protect  its  reserved  rights.  The  following  list  summaries 
the  T  ribes  dual  operations  in  resource  management, 
*      *  i'  * 

t  FISHERIES  DEVELOPMENT:  '  . 

Jmatilla  River  and  Yakima  River  jfcave  been  designated  by  all  agencies  in  the  Colombia  Basin  as 
%hc  primary  streams  slated  for  Anadromori*  Fish  Enhancement  Srocraitis  under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
^  Tfro^ram.  authored  tinder  the  Northwest  Electric  Flower  Planning  and  Conservation  Act. 

law*  use  planning;  :  *  ^  .  -  J 

e. 

Is  to  be  carded  out  and  coordinated  with  States,  *1 4  counties  and  a  myriad  of  municipalities,  and  Fed- 
eral, and  state*  agencies.  Msjor  areas  of  concert  are  watershed  Protection,  archeofogical/historical, 
transportation,  energy,  ecunonsica,  wildlife  inventories  and\fwhcty  development 

the  reservaTS^fhc  Tribe*  seek  to  maintain  the*  sntqgri.tv.-pf  a!|T resources  by  implementing  and  en- 
acting codes,  gatheSicg  ami  using  data  tb. formulate  needcd/dkta  to  lid  its  decision  making  capability. 
The  Tribes  are  r on t aehwi^pn  aijaii v  ha*j*  for  technical  assistance  by  ihe  public  and  private  sector  as 
'  *  well  a*  numerous  a»S3g3a^    t  ^  —t-  — — —  ■■   ■■ r-  

^UMATILLA  TRIBAL  PQUCE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Department  began  its  initial  operation  February  otf  19&tafter  cooperative  planning  arrangements 
were  fnade  with  local  and  state  law  enforcement  agencies.  theNkircau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Governor 
Atiyeh,  of  the  State  oT  Oregon.  Partial  retrocession  of  Public  L*w  2B0  was  signed  by  the  above  enti- 
ties on  January  1,  1981.  0  *ff 

The  Department  operates  its  Program  under  regulation*  perse  ribed  bbjSS  BIAM^and  goals,  objectives. 
Statements  of  Work,  and  budgets-  approved  by  the  Tnba^Board  of'fciistees  annual  planning  cycle. 
While  Tribal  Government  has  greatly  improved  its  capabilities  to  ^^nage  finances  and  personnel, 
there  is  still  a  need  for  the  •Federal  bureaucracy  and  Congress  to  appropriate  funding  on  a  timely  basis. 
*  *        .  *  . 

^  Without  all  parties  coordinating  efforts  from  the  Congressional  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the* 
local  Tribal  pro^ turns,  seriotf*  problem*  arise  and  in  most  cases  the  Trib  bears  the  liabilities. 

Major  ^abilities  include  hut  are  ncjt  limited  to: 

L  Threat  tothe  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare  3 
2./  ItQU  of  morale  and  stability  within  the  Department  v  „ 

*     *     3    Inability  to  fulfill  rontractual  requirements  \ 

4    kens  of  integrity  in-  the  eyes  bf  the  community  *      i  * 

V   Fftjltgrr  to  Assist  non-Indian  rolke  Departments  in  the  regtA  in  a  cooperative  and  codfd- 

indated  manner.  -  * 
i  'Drains  on  financial  assets  of  the  Tribes  and  subsequent  loss  or  revenues  needed  to  develop 
the  Reservation  economy.  * 


s 
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*       s~<  7  Continual  confusion  from  *n  administrative  stanc^omt  resulting  from  budget  AcfkiU  and 

/  carryovers  due  to  late  delivery  of  /Letter*  of  Credit"  and  contract  twiMt  with  tnmfn- 

^  cient  funding.  f 

The  ohjcctivc  of  the  Confederated  Tribe*  of  die  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation  is  to  cstaWish  a  fundmg 
base  dr$42-l  .000.00  foi  the  Fiscal  Vear  1984  .  The  Fiscal  Year  being  October  1  to  Sep 

tcrnber  ^0.  of  each  yrar. 

RESERVATION  HOUSING:  * 

The  UmatUb  Indian  Reservation  between  *1970  ■  \9SQ  experienced  a  75%  resident  frdianjKKmlar  >v 
tion  and  34%  n on  Indian  population  growth.  Overall  population  increase  duiuiK  this  period  was 
45%.  Durina  the  umc  period  the  Reservation  also  experienced  a  S4.5%  houttng  ^w^%MIPf  mc 
total  879  housing  uniti  on  the  Reservation,  29.%  were  built  between  1970  .  1974  and  23.7%  were 
built  during  the  period  1974  to  March  1980,  A  housing  inventory  of  Indian  homes  within  Kesera- 
turn  boundaries  was  conducted  during  F.Y.  81  by  the  Umatill*  Indian  Reservation  Housing  Author- 
ity. Of  the  totai  352  Indian  homes  presently  occupied.  21%  of  the  homes  were  considered  substantia 
ard  units.  The  majority  of  Indian*  and  nonTnman  housing  is  concentrated  m  the  Mission  Basin 
howrvcr  continued  development  in  Indian  housing  is  limited  to  buildablc  loU.  Problems  encountcreti 
are  multiple  land  ownctt&ps  compounded  by  the  fact  that  42%  of  the  Indian  peculation  nave  in- 
come determined  below  the  poverty  level  and  have  insufficient  fundi  which  restricts  then-  houtin| 
chokes  to  low  income,  Tribal  housing,  or  multiple  family  housing.  Average  persons  perhousehoid 
ipr  Indian  families  below  poverty  level  is  69%  greater  than  Indian  families  above  poverty  level,  fre- 
jfcn  houtineaddressess  only  famdy  units  with  no  consideration  for  single  persons  or  couples  without 
«&udren.  This  problem  is  s&nifkant  since  between  1970  -  1980  the  Reservation  has  undergone  a 
Tlediin  population  age  shift  15.1  to  23.2  a  difference  of  8.1  years.  These  persons  are  now  m  need 
itf  individual  housing  as  projected  population  trends  indicate  an  increasing  need  over  the  next  10 

Infrastructure  for  concentrated  housing  developments  is  limited  or  non  existant  Only  32%  of  the 
■s  total  reservation  housing  u  on  a  Pubik  Water  System  and  1®%  on  Public  Sewer,  The  remaining  68% 

houwng  units  rely  on  individual  well  sources;  and  77%  septic  tank/  cesspool  systems  and  4%  other 
waste  dUpoiai  means. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Now^we^tt^going  to  hear  from  the  American — 
Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium,  including  several  of  the  col- 
leges, John  Windy  Boy  is  the  president  of  that  consortium,  and  I 
believe  we  have  Lionel  Bordeaux  and  Dean  Jackson/  Did  I  omit 
anyone?  ,   .  % 

STATEMENT  OF  JANINE  pfiASE  WINDY  BOY,  PRESIDENT,  AMERI- 
CAN INDIAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  CONSORTIUM,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  LIONEL  BORDEAUX^  JPftESIDENT,  JSINTE-GLESKA  COLLEGE; 
DAVID  BEAULIEU,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  SINTE-GLESKA  COLLEGE; 
AND  DEAN  C.  JACKSON,  PRESIDENT,  NAVAJO  COMMUNITY  COL- 
LEGE, TSAILE.  AZ 

Ms.  Windy  Boy.  The  name  is  Janine  Pease  Windy  Boy. 
This  is  the  testimony  ,of  the  American  Indian  Higher  Education 
Consortium/!  am  president  of  the  consortium  this  ye^r,  and^lam 
president  of  I/ittle  Big  Horn  College,  serving  the  Crow'  Indians. 
.With  me  I  have  Dean  Jackson.  Dean  is  the  president  at  Navajo 
"  Community  College.  Lionel  Bordeaux  is  president  of  Sinte-Gleskk 
College,  and  David  Beau  lieu,  the  vice  president*from  Sinte-Gleska, 
The  American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium  is  ah  organ  i- 
•  zatton  of  19  trihally  controlled  colleges.  We  have  colleges  that 
range  in  age  from  2  years  to  IB  years  of  age.  Among  them  there 
are  four  that  have  achieved  full  accreditation.  There  are  eight 
others  in  the  process  that  have  achieved  candidacy,1  and  the  re- 
j  mainder  are  in  progressive  stages  of  development,  toward  accredita-* '! 
tion  -  *'  ' 

We  have  received  much-needed  fiscal  support  through  Public  , 
Law  95-47 K  as  amended  by  Public  Law  98-192.  "  .  ' 
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We  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  several  areas  concerning 
current  appropriations  and  appropriations  that  are  now  under  con- 
sideration for  fiscal  year  1985  and  fiscal  year  1986. 

With. regard  to  fiscal. year  1984,  we  fijhd  that  the  current  appro- 
priation level  of  $6.44  million  fails  far  short  of  the  need  that  we 
have  to  support  our  full-time  equivalencies.  It  has  been  our  experi- 
ence, and  an  optimistic  one,  to  find  that  our  enrollments  have  in- 
creased immensely.  What  that  does,  however,  is  shrink  the  earning 
value  in  each  FTE.  At  the  current  level,  based  on  the  fall  FTE,  our 
ation  comes  down  to  $2,500.  We  anticipated  in  oitr  budgeting 
process  that  we  would  have  a  support  per  PTE  of  $2,812.  For  some 
of  us,  it  has  meant  in  the  last  week  that  x>ur  contracts  have  been 
amended  down,  despite  increases  in  enrollment,  this  much  to  the 
distress  of  our  colleges  because  it  has  meant  a  decrease  of  $300  per , 
FTE  for  each  college. 

We  would  like  to  note,  then,  that  we  are  in  dire  need  of  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Our  colleges 
♦  have  submitted  what  they  see  as  projected  enrollment  levels,  and 
those  fall  in  the  neighborhood  of  £,698.  The  Bureau  is  looking  at 
Funding,  no  more  than  $2,500,  as  listed  in  their  proposed  budget.  In 
other  words,  what  we  need  is  $1.1  million  in  supplemental  funds  if 
we  are  able  to  maintain  our  FTE  support  at  $2,812. 

...  W^really.,..wQiild  like  io  note^  too,  that  in  the  Bureau  testimony 

earlier  they  stated  that  the  fall  FTE  count  is  the  highest  during 
the  year.  In  the  experience  of  all  of  the  tribal  colleges,  without  ex- 
ception,* the  fall  is  seldom  ever  the,  highest  FTE  in  any  one  Fiscal 
Year.  | 

In  leading  into  my  remarks  on  fiscal  yiear  1985  and  1986,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  several  aspects  of  the  amendmeni^that  affect  ap- 
propriations, ^ 
j  The  first  one  is  Indian  student  count.  This  changes  flcie  method  of 
counting  studerlt  credit  hours,  and  it  results  in  a  count  that  is  10 
percent  to  15  percent  more  than  the  previous  countirig  method. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  point  out  forward  funding — up  to  now  we 
have  not  enjoyed  khowing  how  much  appropriations  we  can  plan 
for  during  any  fiscal  period,  and  forward  funding  would  provide  us 
with  a  year's  advance  knowledge  for  planning  and  overall  stability! 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  we  have  had  to  expend  dollars 
for  costly  loan  interest  charges  in  waiting  for  BIA  checks,  and  we 
are  hopeful  tU&t  this  process  will  alleviate  that  responsibility  on 
our  part. 

A  third  area  is  in  regard  to  the  General  Services  Administration 
study  of  colit»gt»  facilities  to  determine  the  need  for  construction, 
also  grants  of  construction  to  fully  accredited  colleges,  and,  finally, 
the  endowment  section,  title  III  of  the  law,  which  establishes  a  pro- 
gram  of  endowments.  All  of  those  have  impacts  on  the  appropria- 
tions areas  that  we  see.  -  . 

In  fiscal  year  1984,  the  title  I  colleges  project  an  en^Hment'of 
•{.100  Indian  student  counts  and  would  like  to  recommend  that  ap- 
propriation leveis  he  at  a  hare  minimum  of  $8,000  per  Indian  stu- 
dent count  That  brings  us  to  the  requested  level  that  you  might 
consider  in  appropriations  for  $9,300,000  for  the  operational  grants 
for  title  1  colleges,  A 
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The  second  consideration  is  in  construction,  that  there  be  money 
to  support  the  GSA  stucjy,'  an  approximate  level  of  $250,000  be  ap- 
propriated for  that. 

Technical  assistance  is  another  area.  Our  interest  is  to  receive 
$7f>  per  Indian  student  count,  which  comes  to  a  total  of  $232,500. 

Finally,  for  title  III  endowments,  we  have  contacted  our  member 
colleges  and  asked  them  to  anticipate  endowment  contributions, 
and  that  endowment  contribution  does  come,  to  the  need  for 
$1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  • 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  budget  pre- 
sented by  the  President  projects  FTE's  at  2,549.  This  number  is  less 
than  we  currently  have  -for  the  PTE  count  for  fall,  and  H^eal- 
ready  pointed  out  to  you  that'  fall  is  not  the  highest  enrolImeTttr* 
Our  average  for  the  year  will  be  much  higher. 

Also,  the  administration  s  fiscal  year  1985  request  comes  in  at 
$2,390,  which  is  considerably  less  than  we  need.  This  particular 
level  represents  about  half  what  BIA  is  recommending  for  the  BIA- 
sripported  post-secondary  schools,  and  places  us  51st  in  the  States 
of  tne  United  States  for  State-supported  institutions,  which  is  not 
at  all  a  proud  position  to  hold. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Were  you  here  earlier  when  Senator  Melcher 
questioned  the  BIA  witnesses  about  the  PTE  counts  and  the 
amounts? 

Ms.  Windy  Boy.  Yes,  I  heard  that  exchange. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Do  you  have  any  views  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  provided  by  the  Bureau? 

Ms.  Windy  Boy.  They  are  inaccurate.  If  they  were  to  have 
checked  even  the  materials  that  we  have  submitted  on  an  official 
basis  for  FTE  counts  over  the  past  few  years  and  the  current  year, 
their  information  varies  from  those.  I  do  not  know  where  they  are 
getting  their  estifnates.  It  is-  a  guesstimate.  It  is  somebody's  own 
area /They  have  not  consulted  the  official  information  that  we  have 
submitted. 

We  have  compiled  our  data  from  that,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  very 
•hard  based. 

Mr,  Alexander.  Thank  you,  f 
Ms.  Windy  Boy.  In  regard  to  fiscal  year  1986,  this  is  included  in 
the  appropriations  process  because  of  the  forward  funding  provi- 
sion in  Public  Law  98-192.  So  we  do  submit  fiscal  year  1986  due.  to 
that  requirement. 

In  the  area  of  title  I  operational  grants,  we  age  looking  to  find 
M,r>fir>  Indian  *  student  counts  enrollment,  and  would  recommend 
\\\%\  I  he  [evel  of  appropriations  per  Indian  student  count  be  at 
"$Jt%200,  so. that  the  total  needed  to  support  title  I  colleges  would  be 
$11  4  million. 

fn/eonstfWtion,  this  would  be  a  major  area  of  concern  because 
the  excellence  achieved  by  many  of  our  tribal  colleges — there  are 
nine  among  r^jose  funded  by  title  I  that  we  anticipate  will  have 
achieved  full  accreditation  by  that  fiscal  year.  That  would  make 
them  eligible  far  construction  funds.  We  list  that  as  $t0  million 
needed. 

•In  technical  assistance,  tit  a  similar  basis,  $75  per  Indian  student 
count,  $2()7/.nr>  is  needed. 
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Finally,  in  the  endowment**,  a  like  amount  as  in  fiscal  year  1985 
is  needed,  $1.5  million'  ^ 
.  We  would  really  like  to  point  out  the  discrepancy  of  information 
presented  by  the  colleges  as  to.  that  submitted  by  the  Bureau.  We 
are  closest  to  the  data.  Our  data  is  submitted  to  the  Bureau,  if  they 
wish  to  consult  in  preparation  of  the  materials  they  are  submitting 
for  the  appropriations  process,  we  urge  them  to  do  so.  Apparently, 
they  have  not  chosen  to  do  so, 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  major  discrepancies  in 
those  two  sources  of  data. 

\  Mr.  Alexander.  The  data  that  you  referred  (to  earlier  that  would 
demonstrate  that  you  are  51st  out  of  50,  could have  that  for  the 
record? 

Ms  Windy  Boy.  Yes. 
i  Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you. 

tfls.  Windy  Boy.  That  data  does  come  from  the  chronicle  on 
higher  education.  That  particular  data  is  2  years  old,  so  I  expect  if 
there  were  53  States,  we  would  be  54th,  or  so  on  down  the  line. 

Mr  Alexander  Guam  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Ms.  Windy  Boy.  The  second  part  of  our  testimony  was  prepared 
by  Wayne  Stein,  the  president  of  Standing  Rock  College. 
„Jl-hriefly~.  points  out  some  ^of~t  he  "outcome  that  we  have~exl>erir 
enced  in  several  of  the  tribal  colleges.  The  American  Indian  Higher 
Education  Consortium  has  done  a  sample  of  five  tribaliy  controlled 
colleges  joeated  in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  to 
measure  the  outcome  of  its  services  to  students.  This  measurement 
is  focused  on  hard  data  ana  reflects  what  has  been  done  on  the  res- 
ervation in  terms  of  human  resource  development. 

The  information  that  we  have  been  able  to  find  out  shows  that, 
among  those  colleges  thpt  were  sampled,  there  are  670  graduates 
over  a  period  of  fifrs  to  1983.  The  number  of  1984  graduates  is  an- 
ticipated at  184. 

Among  those  colleges,  there  are  a  number  ef  graduates  who  have 
transferred  to  4-year  institutions.  About  4  percent  of  all  of  those 
who  have  graduated  successfully  transferred.  The  number  of  trans- 
fers graduating  from  4-year  schools,  actually  completing  baccalau- 
reate programs,  is  85  percent, 

In  North  Dakota  there  has  been  a  remarkable  track  record.  %hey 
have  done  a  special  effort  in  terms  of  tracking  their  students.  This 
compares  to  the  record  of  the  dropout  rate  in  the  greater  State  in- 
stitutions and  universities,  which  is  a  dropout  rate  of  about  80  to 
!M)  peVfVnt  So  we  have  a  major  outcome,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  there 

Also,  we  would  like  to  note  that  the-  graduates  employed  after 
they,  graduate  from  the  tribal  colleges-  73  percent  of  those  gradu-A 
a  ten  are  employed,  in  fin  environment  which  we  find  is  an  average 
of  7H  percent  unemployment.  Our  graduates  are  joining  the  work- 
ing force  despite  the  working  conditions. 

The  second  part  of  this  testimony  will  be  presented  by  Lionel 
Bordeaux  from  Sinte-Gleska  College, 
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HTATKMKNT  OF  LJONKL  R.  BORDEAUX /PRESIDENT,  SINTE- 
GLESKA  COLLEGE,  ROSEBUD,  SD 

Mr  Bordeaux.  I  just  want  to  take  a  few  minutes.  I  am  not  going 
to  hit  upon  any  of  the  technicairpoints  that  Ms,  Janine  Windy  Boy 

has  hit  upon. 

First  of  ail,  I  want  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  the  committee 
for  their  years  of  effort  in  helping  us  get  the  reauthorization  of  the* 
Indian  college  bill.  I  thank  you. 

What  I  want  to  say,  I  guess,  basically  is  molded  from  my  experi- 
ence of  having  lived  on  Rosebud  11  years  as  president  of  Sinte- 
Gleska  College  and  having  seryed  3  terms  on  the  tribal  council,  6  * 
years  in  total. 

What  I  see  these  Indian  colleges  doing  is  just  an  unbelievable 
turnaround,  when  I  see  them  taking  people  off  the  streets  who  at 
.  one  time  basically  had  no  place  -else  to  go. 

Sometime,  if  you  ever  get  the  money  or  if  you  get  an  opportunity 
to  come  out  and  visit  these  sites,  I  think  you  would  really- be 
amazed  to  see  the  breadth  of  age  of  our  students  who  are  attending 
these  schools. 

What  I  see  happening  with  Indian  colleges  as  we  sit  here  and  we 
attempt  to  plan  for  the  future^  is  principally  in  two  particular  _ 
areas;  It  is  in  education  and  in  government  In  order  to  have  educa- 
tional excellence,  you  must  also  have  governmental  excellence.  ; 

At  times  I  have  sat  on  our  tribal  council  feeling  very  frustrated 
because  I  did  not  aimiys  feel  that  we  had  that  particular  type  of 
quality  and  accountaHlity  under  the  type  of  system  that  is  in  .exist- 
ence on  our  reservation.  It  got  to  the  point  where  I  had  to  get  off 
that  tribal  council  ip  an  attempt  to  try  to  better  create  some  type 
of  a  forum  to  bring  those  types  of  issues  on  a  local  and  a  national 
level  to  the  forefront,  where  we  can  maybe  create  the  brpe  of 
awareness  where' we  can  sit  down  and  pay,  "Hey,  it's  time  to  intel- 
lectually assess  the  whole  Federal-Indian  relationship,  where  we 
come  from,  where  are  we  today,  dnd  particularly  where  are  we 
headed/'  I  think  the  Indian  colleges  could  serve  as  that  particular  . 
type  of  catalyst.  -  ' 

They  are  fresh.  They- are  new.  We  just  have  a  ton  of  ideas  out^ 
there,  and  we  are  champing  at  the  bit,  waiting,  first,  for  somebody™ 
to  invite  us  to  some  type  of  forum  and  to  really  sit  down  and  get 
into  a  think  tank  approach,  because  we  are  talking  about  our  own 
salvation  out  there.  We  are  talking  about  strengthening  tribal  in* 
stitutiona  which  are  going  to  be,  hopefully,  here  for  hundreds  of*„ 
years  down  the  line. 

When  I  look  at  other  institutions  on  the  reservation,  1  do  not  see 
them  cutting  it  the  way  that  Indian  colleges  have  been  cutting  it 
and  having  the  potential  to  address  the  problems  of  the  future. 

Certainly,  with  your  continued.. copperatfon  and  assistance,  we 
^are  going  to  he  drawing  a  little  bit  closer  to  that  line,  but  it  is 
touj£h  out  there.       -  * 

I  know  we  have  some  staff  members  who  have  been  there  .longer 
-than  U  years*  but  in  the  last  3  years  we  have  not  had  any  raises, ^ 
'Last  year  we  attempted  to  assist  the  staff  by  giving  a  3-percent* 
Vqise,  hut  at  the  same  tihie  we  cut  everybody  from  a  12-  to  a  "10- 
rnonth  contract.  This  year  we  can  see  maybe  the  potential  for  our  . 
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first  loss  of  some  very  good  staff.  But  right  now  they  are  commit- 
ted, and  they  see  thisj  whole  new  redefined  direCtidn  that  several 
have  been  talking  about,  and  they  do  not  want  togo,  and,  so  like- 
wise, they  join  me  in  manking  you  for  your  support. 

There  are  some  o£hjer  efforts  that  we  are  working  on  which  I  will 
probably  be  needing  iongressionai  support  on  down  tfre  line.  Even- 
tually, we  need  to  "jred  flag",  the  whole  financial  aid  system  for 
,  Indian  colleges  themselves.  So  far  we  have  piggybacked  on  the 
local  agency  type  of  financial  aid  system  thaf  is  on  the  reservation 
for  the  agency  as  a  whble,  but  this  is  not  cutting  it.  It  puts  an 
unfair  competition  between  our  students  and  other  Rosebud  stu- 
dents in  attempting  to  distribute  the  bucks.  Somewhere  we  are 
going  to  need  to  break  that  out  and  come  in  with  a  package  ad- 
dressing specifically  tribal ly-ch&rte red  dollege  students. 

r  think  another  area  that  is  of  particular  concern  to  ourselves — 
and  which  we  have  been  working  on  for  the  fourth  year  now— is 
our  Snyder  Act  money.  These  were  and  are  banded  dollars  through 
the  Eosebud  Sioux  tribal  council  to  the  turie  of  $358,300.  In  an  arbi- 
trary decision  in  19^0  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  they  completely 
cut  that  line  item  out;  unk^qyvn  to  the  tribe.  It  was  only  through 
congressional  assistance  that* We  were  able  to  get  $119,000  plugged 
"back " in w but  the  balance  we  are  still  working  on  administratively, 
and  they  assure  us  that  they  were  wrong  and  a  resolvement  is 
forthcoming,  and  that  a  letter  hte  been  so  drafted  to  the  point 
where  all  that  is  omitted  now  is  the  last  paragraph  as  to  the  finql 
resolve.  But  so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  budge  the  Bureau  fis- 
cally, but,  I  am  still  going  to  address  this  administratively.* Howev- 
er, somewhere  down  th^Tfine  we  may  be  coming  back  to  you  for  as- 
sistance- 
Thank  you.  • 

STATEMENT  OF  DEAN  U  JACKSON,  PRESIDENT,  NAVAJO 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE.  NAVAJO  NATION, /TSAILE,  AZ 

Mr.  Jackson  Mr  Chairman,  my  name  is  Dean  Jackson.  J  have 
been  president  of  Navajo  Community  College  for  6  ye$rs.  .  1 

Navajo  Community  College  is  recovering  from  th$  severe  budget 
cut  of  HtfU.  At  that  point,  we  were  cut  over -60  percent. 

in  the  UfH'A  and  1JW4  school  year,  Navajo  Community  College 
could  be  characterized  as  a  college  of  optimism,  enthusiasm,  spirit, 
and  growth  The  college,  for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  has  a 
balanced1  budget.  It  is  being  accepted  by  the  tribe  as  something  that 
is  valuable,  something  that  is  for  real. 

^  We  hfive  also  nleloped  a  closer  wo/king  relationship  with  the 
Stales  surrounding  the  Navajo  Nation/ the  universities  and  colleg- 
es, and  counties,  as  well  as  working  closely  with  accrediting  ap?n* 
ries  r- 

This  is  due  to  the  $tif)O,00Q  that  Congress  added  io  Navajo  Com- 
munity College  funding  last  year.  This  $600,000  has  a  stabilization 
effect,  and  it  really  increased  the  integrity  of  tjie  college. 

We  have  brought  for  the  committee  charts  and  graphs  showing, 
No.  1.  enrollment  trendsr"w*t  trends;  student  output  or  student 
outcome;  effects  of  budget  cuts,  meaning  relationship  between 
budget  cuts  and  .enrollments.  We  have  also  stated  in  there  the 
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numh^k*  of  graduates*  Navajo  Community  College  has  turned  out  in 
several  years.  This  isUhe  optimism  of  Navajo  Community  College. 

However,  there  is  also  a  pessifr>i§|j^  outlook  because  the  last  2  or 
3  weeks  we  ha^e  been  told  that  wq  are  going  to  be  cut  $106,000 
from  our  current  budget,  to  be*  reprografnmed  to  Albuquerque  com- 
puter processing,  or  something  like  thftt. 

Also,  "the  proposed  budget  for  1985,  there  is  a  proposed  cut  of 
$525,000.  Again,  this  is  additional  money  that  we  worked  so  hard 
for  the  last  year.  The  BIA  is  now  wanting  to  get  it  back  from  us. 

The  other  concern  is  that  Navajo  Community  College  in  1980  had 
an  amendment.  This  is  the  Public  Law  96-374,  which  takes  us  off 
.of  theLESE  formula  and  puts  us  on  a  needs  basis  for  funding.  Al- 
thoufjnthe  rules  and  regulations  have  been  developed,  they  have 
'never  been  implemented,  and  the  BIA  continues  to  put  us  on  FTE, 
and  the  methods  it.  has  used  have  been  alluded  to  earlier.  It  is  half 
of  what  their  own  posteecondary  institution  gets. 

The  way  they  count  PTE  is  they  count  all  their  credit  hours  and 
divide  it  by  12.  For  ours,  it  is  again  divided  by  the  number  of 
terms,  eithertwo  or  three,  which  really  puts  us  low. 

Fop-rne  current  year,  if  we  compute  our  PTE  as  the  BIA  com- 
putes their  PTE,  we  will  come  in  with  something  like  2,201. 

-This  year  we  are  asking  for  the  same  level  of  funding  if  we  are 
going  to  be  held  to  PTE  formula  under  Public  La^r  95-471.  I  mean, 
for  next  year,  we  are  asking  for  the  same  level  dl;|&aney  as  this 
year,  which  is  $4.4  million.  Qp  top  of  that,  we  will  also  be  asking 
for  endowment  to  the  maximum,  which  is  $350,000. 

I  would  ateo  like  to  mention  that,  in  lieu  of  asking  for  construc- 
tion money  back  in  1980,  Congress  suggested  that  we  use  underuti- 
lized facilities,  BIA  facilities.  Therefore,  we  moved  into  Shiprock, 
which  is  Shiprock  RIATacility.  This,  was  constructed  b^ck  m  1930. 
Now  we  are  asking  BIA  to  transfer  this  to  the  Navajo  Tribe,  and 
the  Navajo  Tribe  will  give  it  to  Navajo  Cojnmhunity  College. 

Rut  the  facility  is  over  40  year$  old,  and  it  is  in  bad  need  of  ren- 
ovation. We  refuse,  to  take  it >iri'  that  state.  As  an  interim,  we  are 
using  it  on  lease,  or  k  permit  lease  basis,  and  I  don't  know,  how 
long  \ye,  will  be  able  tp  hang  on  that. 

Since  we  moved  i#  this  facility,  the  enrollment  at  Shiprock 
branch  has  increased.  Now  it  has  over  400  students. 
.  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  pursue  getting  some  money 
for  renovation  for  this  facility  at  the  Shiprock  campus. 

.  Last. -I  would  like  to  mention  that  "the  forward  funding  that  ev- 
erybody has  been  talking  about  this*  morn  ing^in  previous  years  we 
operated  school  from  August  to  December  on  borroWQi|  money.  The 
money  that  w/*  horrcAv.  costs  us  somewhere  betweeft  $20,000  to 
$2f>,000  in  interest.  This  p  a  hugp  amount  of  money  to  pay. 

I  do  not  *k  now  what  the  total  arrtount  would  be  if  all  of  the  colleg- 
es totaled  their  payment  in  mterest.  I  imagine  it  would  be  $50,000 
or  $7a%000  that  we  have  to  dish  out  because  of  the  lateness  in  re- 
ceiving money  from  appropriation. 

Thank  you  veYy  much.  '  .  .* 

[Prepared  statements  of  the  American  Indian  Higher  Education 
(Consortiums  Little  Big  Horn  College, 'the  Navajo  Community  Col- 
lege, Standing  Rock  College,  and  Sinte-GleSka  College  follow.  Testi- 
mony resumes  on  p.  145.)  _  . 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  CONSORTIUM 

Honorable  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name,  is  Janine  Fease- 
Wintly  Boy.     raw-  President  of  the  American  Indian  Higher  Education 
Consortium,  and  am  presenting  this  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
nineteen  member  colleges  of  the  Consortium,   located  throughout 
?Indian  Country:     five  in  Montana  >  five  in  Nortji  Dakota,  four*  in 
South  Dakota,  and  one  each  in  Arizona,  Nebraska.  Washington, 
California  and  Wisconsin,  ' 

The  member  colleges  of  the  American  Indian  Higher  Education 
Consortium  range  in  age  from  two  to  fifteen  years.-    These  tribal 
colleges  have  evolved  into  comprehensive  colleges  providing 
sophisticated     training  to  meet  both  traditional,  academic  and 
developmental  needs  of  their  respect  ive  tribes, .     Four  colleges 
have  achieved  full  accreditation,  eight  others  are  candidates 
for  accreditation,  While  others  are  in  progressive  stages  of 
development  toward  accreditation. 

Public  Law  95-471,  The  Tribally  Control l-eo^  Community  Colleges 
Assistance  Act  of  1978  was  reauthorized  and  amended  during  the 
p*st  session  of  the  Congress  by  Public  Law  98-192.^  This  signi- v 
ficant  piece  of  legislation  has  enabled  eligible  tribal  colleges 
to  receive  sorely  needed  financial  supports 

THIS"  TESTIMONY  IS  PRESENTED  IN  REGARD  TO  APPROPRIATIONS  * 
FOR  PUBLIC  Xj^W  95-471  as  amended  by  PUBLIC  LAW  "§8-192 ,  for 
FISCAL  YEAR  1984,   FISCAL  YEAR     1985  &.  FISCAL  YEAR"  1986 . 

FISCAL      YEA  R     1  9  8  4  J  t 

Supplemental  appropriation  needed  ...........  $  1 f £46 1 776 . 00 

Actual  appropriated  for  Title  T.  .  . $6 ,440,  00^t)0 
Amount,  ^seeded  to  bring  FTE  up 

to  $2 ,812/FTE  for  2698  FTE . .  .\ $7 , 586 ,J76 . 00 

-  6,440,1)00:00 
*        146^76. 00 

Title  I  colleges  current  appropriation' is*$6 ,440, 000 . 00 , 
representing  support  for  2,290  FTE  as  $?,81#FTE.  The 
growth  in  enrollment  is  shown  in  Fall  term  actual  FTE 
of  2,556  FTE.  ' 

Title  T  colleges  have  received  contract  amendments 
reflecting  actual  Fall  - FTE ,   for  an  allocation  of 
S2.519/FTE,  $300  less  than  legislated^ support  for  FTE. 

Projected  final  enrollment,   compiled  by  AIHEC,  is 
2,698  FTE.     With  current  appropriation,   FTE  support 
falls,  to  S2.386/FTE,  ranking  tribal  colleges  at  51st 
in  State  FTE  support  by  state  colleges,  and  half  that 
provided  for  BIA  pos t -  secondary  schools. 
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Several  aspects  of  95-471  as  amended  by  98-192  impair  the 
appropriations  process  for  Fiscal  Year  J985  and  1986 i  / 

Title  I.  Section  2, (a)(7),  calls  for  INDIAN  STUDENT  COUNT, 
a  counting  method  on  the  basis  of  credit  hours  pf  all 
Tndlan  students  divided  by  12  f  with  summer,  term  padded  1 
On  to  Fall  term  count,  and  continuing  education  credits. 
Phis  student  counting  method  results  in  totals  101  to 
^157.  greater  than  the  previously  used  method. 

Title  I.  Section  11.  (b*)(7) ,  requires  FORWARD  FUNDING,  such 
that  appropriations  can  be  available  for  obligation 
on  July  1  pf  each  year\  through  September  30  of  the  . 
following  year.     Also,   that  the  transition  shall  be  tr' 
made  by  an  appropriation  act  to  the  same  fiscal  year*- 
containing  two  separate  appropriations.     FORWARD      k'  - 
FUNDING  provides  the  tribal  colleges  stability  irr 
fiscal  practice  and  in  planning.    This  will  erode  the 
established  pattern  of  December  receipt  of  initial     j  , 
operating  funds.  ]*.'• 

Title  I,  Section  113.  (a),  provides  for  a  G.S.A.  study 

college  facilities  to  determine  construction  needs.  > 

Title  I,  Section  113.  (a)  &  (c)  provides  grants  for  construc- 
tion not  to  exceed  80%  of  construction  costs,  and  that 
no  tribal  college  be  required  to  expend  more  than 
$400,000  in  fulfilling  the  portion  of  such  construction.  ^ 

Title  III,  Sec.  302.(1),  establishes  a  program  of  endowments* 
and  from  amount  appropriated,  allocation  to  each  tribal 
college  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  match,  not  to  exceed 

$350,000.  * 

FISCAL      YEAR      198  5.  Tribaliy  Controlled  Colleges  N 

/Title  I,  Grants  $    9, 300,000^09 

Amount  needed  to  guarantee  $3,000/ISC  for  tribal  \ 
college  enrollment  of  3,100  ISC.     Projected  enrollment 
reflects  transition  from  PTE  student  counting  method 
to  ISCt  yearly  average  growth  and  6%  cost  of  living 
increase . 

Title  I,  Construction  ~  .  :\  . .        $  250,000.00 

Amount  needed  for  the  GSA  study  of  college  facilities 
to  determine  construction  needs.  ^~m.  > 

Title  I,  Technical  Assistance   $  232,*500.00 

Amount  needed  for  $75/ISC  for  Technical  Assistance. 


Title  lit,  Endowments...   .  .  $  l,500,OP0.Q0 

Estimate  of  college  endowment  contributions  for  FY  198 
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The  American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium  data  on 
enrollment  varies  dramatically  with  that  in  the  President U 
proposed  budget  for  FY  19&5. 

AIHEC  Presidents  Budget  Difference 

■  ISC  ~  5.100     ■  PTE      liWW  -551  ■ 

'    $  3,000/ISC  $  2,.390/FTE  -$  610 

10%  growth  rate  no  growth  • 

10%  change- ISC  FTE  method 

method 

6%  cost  of  living      no  cost  of  living  ( 

i 

FISCAL      YEAR      1986,     Triballx  Controlled  Colleges  ( 

Title  I,  Grants   ............  $  11.400.000.0CU 

Amount  needed  to  guarantee  $3,200/I$C  for  colleges 
enrollment  of  3,565  ISC .    Projecte4  enrollment 
reflects  yearly  average  growth  and  6%  cost  qf  living  r 
increase . 

Title  I,  Construction  .  ,  ,      $  10,000,000.00 

Tribal  colleges  in  the  network  now  funded  by  Title  I 
of  this^t,  with  accreditation  complete  by  FY  1986; 

1.  Blackfeet  Community  College,  Browning,  MT 

2.  *D.  Q.  U. ,  Davis,  CA 

3 .  Dull  Knife  Memorial  College,  Lame  Deer,  MT 

4.  Nebraska  Indian  Community  College,  Winnebago, 

5.  *0glal'a  Lakota  College,  Kyle,  SD 

6.  Salish  Kootenai  Community  College,  ^Pablo,  MT 

7.  *Sinte  Gleska  College,  Rosebud,  SD 

8;    Standing. Hock  College,  Fort  Yates,  ND 

9.     Turtle' Mounts in  Community  College f  Belcourt,  K_ 

★Colleges  now  having  FULL  ACCREDITATION. 

Title  I,  Technical  Assistance    $  267.375.00 

.  Amount  needed  for  $7 5/ ISC  for  Technical  Assistance. 

Title  III,  Endowment's   $     1 ,  500, 000'. 00 

The  American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium  presents 
data  and  amounts  needed  for  Title  I  and  III  of  the  act,  while  i 
acne  is  listed  in  the  President's  Proposed  Budget  for  FY  1985. 
FORWARD  FUNDING,   as  a  provision  of  the  act,  is  apparently  disre- 
garded. 


Re-specftfully  Fubmitted: 

ne^VeaSe-Findy  Boy,  Pr^lsidei^ 
American^Indian  Higher  Education 
*     Consortium,  Feb.  21,  1984 
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STUDENT  0/S*COe  DATAt 

/ 

The  African  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium  has  done  a  sanple  of  .five  (5) 
Tribrtlly  Controlled  Dimtiinit: y  Col  leges  located  in  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota  to  measure  the  out  cure  of-  its  service*  to  students .    This  measurefnent  is 
focused  on  hard  data  and  reflects  what  has  been  done^on  the  reservat  ions  *  in  terms 
of  huran  resource  development  since  1973.  » 

Not  reflected  in  this  data  are  the  special  relationships  Tribal  Colleges  have 
deVe loped  with  Tribal  Govemreints,  Bftployers  of  all  kinds  and  local  federal  govern 
mental  a^eoc i«a ,    Tho.se  special  relationship  are  partnerships  where  the  colleges 
haw  agreed  to  train  people  already  on  the  job  for  specific  tasks  needed  by  the 
employer.    These  types  of  relationships  are  becoming  more  frequent  and  hs\e  done 
much  to  promote  txrpioyrnent  in  the  Tribal  camunit ies .    This  type  of  student  won't 
shriw  up  in  graduate?  data  bftpauss  to  graduate  isn't  the  goal.    Rather  leraq^Jg  of 
specific  skills  is  the  desired  out corf». 

T^e  1 0 k*ow ing  ij^djjrtttion  teil*  a  large  part  of  tne^grory  of  t^Tribaiiy 
Controlled  Coomumty  College*  and  the  posit ive^rrpad  on  their  reservation^  &      *" • 

A.  Number  of  graduates?  '  670  ,  1973-1983.  f 

B.  Number  of  19S4  graduates,     184  *       *  , 

C.  Certificates  granted  for  vr>Ed,    538  \  1973-1893 

D.  Types  of  degrees  granted  ID     47     BacNeJor  of  Science 

(2)  539     Associate  of  Arts 

(3)  132     Associate  of  Science 

E.  Nuiijer  <*f  graduates  transferred  to  four  year  institutions    249    or  40% 

F.  Number  of  transfers  graduating  from  fourytar  schools ,  211      or  85% 

G.  pfiroentage  of  TTOC  graduates  employed/  ?3«B§% 

H .  percentage  of  TOCC  graduates  unemployed.    26. 12%  *  • 

I.  Avt>r3ge  unenployment  on  five  reservations,  78.6% 

Sc-hools  which  participated  in  this  survey  are  Standing  Hock  College,  Oglala 
Lakota  College,  Turtle  Mountain  Community  College,  Sal  is  h  Kootenai  College  and 
I.O  »  t*»  ftig  Horn  f'ft\\**}t?.  ' 
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DWJTb  TRIBALLV  OKmiJD  COLLEGES 

■*..*■  ( 

The  Tribal iy  Controlled  Colleges  of  ttarth  Dakota  have  become  an  important 
aj*i  vi.tfiU;  part  of  their  respective  Tribes  development  in  education,  economics 

self-sufficiency.    Turtle  ttcnint  a  in' Community  College,  Little  Hoop  Caimmity    .  *% 
'  College,  Fort  Bert  hold  CoRiTuruty  College',  and  Standing  .BpQk  Colelge  have  all 
contributed  to  the  training,  research  and  dk*velnppvnt  ofvtheV^opl*3  90  neoess&ry  . 
fox  tribes  to  continue  to  advarvce  sf&  have  troe  self -^termination .  ' 

The  Nort h  Dakota  Tribal iy  Controlled  Colleges  have  a  history  of  service  to 
then  respect lv«  Tribes  And  ccrmun i t res  dating  back,  to  1973.    The  Colleges  will 
cx*iti«ue  to  serve  on  rcviny  task  forces  and  special  cemnittees  at  tile  request  of 
^heir.  tribal  government  and'  local  communities.  * 
Qrv*  aspect  ot  the  North  E^kota  Tribal  Colleges  which  has  become  an  inportant 
factor  is  their  pursu^  of  quality  education  through  the  accreditation  process. 
The  North  Dakota  Tr  1  bally  Controlled  Colleges  have  all  gained  candidacy  status 
J    through  North  Central  Association.    Standing  Hock  College  and  Turtle' Mountain 

Ccwwunity  College  will  boUf have  final  visit*  jyi_£pril/  1984  for  full  accreditation. 
This  has.  been  made  possible  through  resources  made  available  frtxn  P.L  95-471  and 
now  P.L.  9S-192.    This  legislation  gave  the  support  Tribally  Controlled  College 
needed  to.  convince  North  central  Association  that  Tribal  Colleges  are  long  term 
and  viable  higher  education  Institutions  for  their  people. 

Rased  on  the  above  North  Dakota  Tribally  Controlled  Colleges  reoonmend  to  ^ 
•  Congress  that.it  fully  fund  "the  American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium  request 
for  f  iscal  years  1985  and  1956.  . 
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TESTIMONY  OF 


\  LITTLE  'BIG  HORN  COLLEGE 


The  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians  ha*     a  Reservation  located  in. 
Southeastern  Montana  State  o*f  2.1  million  acres.    The  Crow  * 
Tribal  Council  is  the  governing  body  of  the  Crow  Tribe,  and  - 
consist  s^f  all  enrolled  Crow  tribal  members,  males^  -  21  years  f 
of  age  J  fctlder  ,   females'--  18  years  of  age  and , older . 

Inl  It  the  CroV'Tribal  Council  chartered  the  Little  Big 

.  Horn?  ColIe^P,  to^ser^e  the  Crow  Tribe  in  providing  post-secondary  • 
training  in  academic  and  vocational  area*  leading  to  degrees 
and^eertif icates .    The  enrol lme/ifeV  since  charter  has  been 

1980-  81  28  *FTS       "    60  Headcount 

1981-  82       .    32    FTE  130  Headcount 

1982-  83  81    FTE  200  Headcount 

,  f983-84     ,     100    FTE  2^5    Headcount  - 

'This  enrollment  growth  has*  shown  increases  at  an  average  of      .  J 
10%  plus  in  a  single  year.     Headcount  total  Jiave  indreased  yearly, 
impacting  a  Urge  portion  Of  i:he  900  Crow  households  on;  the  Crow 
Reservation.  ^ 

Little  Big  H$rn  College'of f ers  programs  of  study  reflecting 
-  the  economic  background  o£V  tne  Reservation,  combined  with  the    , # 
fiscal  constraints  of  general  operating  revenue.  Current 
Associate"  of  Arts  Degrees  offered  ara: 

•  Business  Administration  Mathematics 

Office  Education  Science  t  ^  # 

Bat»  Processing*  Psychology 
General  Studies  .      Crow  Studies 

Home  Economics  ■* 

Human  resource  development  is  a  priority  stated  iff  the  College 
charter.    'The  College  has  performed  research  on  the,  manpower  of 
the  tribal  wmhership,  and  is  committed  to  a  reservation  based 
approach  to  higher  education.    The  tie  So  tribal  members  is 
(mediate  rfnd  demands  ahigh  level  of  administrative  responsibility 
to  Respond  tojthe  conditions  which  the  Grow  people  all  share. 
Th*fc  human  resource,   the  Crow  people,   is  a  youthful  population,  % 
757,  of  the  7,000  -plus  Members  are  34  years  of  aga  and  younger. 
This  factor  emphasizes  the  long  term  need  for  post-secondary 
education  services  for  th»  Tribe.  *    ^  \ 

Little  Big  Horn  College  is  stri*.'ir.^  t3  achieve  ?««<H<Wy  * 
for  accredi tatiop  with  the  Northwest  Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges,  Commission  on  College*.     A  self-study  is  in  preparation 
for  an  A£ril  1984  on-site  visit.     Crucial^  to  the  achievement  of 
candidal  is  stability  of  funding.    The  Public  Law  95-471,  and 
amendments  oft  Public  Law  98-192,  has    provided  fiscal  support 
critically  needed  for  progress  toward  stability.     Five  key  aspects  * 
to   the  amendments  assist   the  College:  >  * 
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Reauthorization  of  the  Law  provides  three         J  „ 
fiscal, years  of  life  for  the  College  through 
Title  I  operational  grants. 

Indian 'Student  Count,  the  counting  method 
under  the  new  law,  counts  total  credit  hours, 
divided  by  12,  and  divided  by  the  number  of 
academic  terms. 

Forward  Funding  assists  in  planning  and" 
obligation  patterns,  allowing  greater  consis- 
tency and  foresight  in  College  direction. 
This  will  alleviate  the  expensive  loans  re- 
quired when  payments  are  several  nionths  late  - 
in  coming  from  £he  BIA.  * 

Students  assisted  by  the  BIA "educational 
grants  can  be  counted  toward  Title  111  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  eligibility.    This  helps 
the  College?  due  to  the  youth  and  atrtallaess^ 
of  student  count,  toward  establishing  eligibility 
.for  developmental  grants. 

Endowment  potential  will  encourage  contributors 
increasing  the  revenue  generation  for  the  College. 


FISCAL 


YEAR 

1*  '  '  


19-8  4.   'S  U,P  g  t  E  M  E 
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#"        Little  Big  Horn  College  requests  supplemental  appropriations 
*  for  Fiscal  Year  1984.    Current  appropriations  for  &t  84  are 
$6,440,000.  to  support  2391  FTE,  when  actually,  the  Fill  FTE 
is  2,556  FTTk  -  This  amount  stands  to  increase  to  projected  levels 
a  ffcom  tribal  colleges  up  to  2(B98  FTE.    On  the  btfsis  of  Fall  FTE  * 
*alone,  the  FTE  support,  falls  to  $2".  513 /FTE.    Based  on  projected 
2,698  FTE,  the  FTE  support  falls  to  $  2,386.00, 

At  Little  Bi^Kora  College,  the v  short  fall  in  appropriations  1 
has  caused  an  amendment  to  the,  contract  for  FY  1984,  .decreasing 
-  ehe  amount  by  $3,000.    This  decrease  happened  despite* the 
increase  in  FTE  count,  from  81  FTE  average  (FY  1983),  to  91  FTE 
for  Fallj  term  and  110  FTE  for  Winter  term.  - 

4  *  •  * 

Effects  of  re^venue  decrease:     The  support  of  the  nine  degree 
programs  and  three  c er t ffica te  pr ograms  has  been  limited  largely 
to  heavy  proportions  of .  iafrtruction  by  parttime  faculty  .members . 
This  option  has  been  selected  because  it  is  less  expensive1 than 
commitment  to  full-time  faculty     Quality  instruction,  a  kaV  to 
achievin^aecreditation,  requires  eitergy  and  professional  in^ut 
from  faculty.     Expecting  such  contribution  from  parttime  faculty 
is  impossible,  for  they  all  have  obligations  to  employment  o'thtfr 
,    than  the  College:*   Also*  impacting  the  degree  areas  is  the  lack 
of  fiscal  support  for    equipment  replacement.  - 
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The    physic*!,  plant  of  the  College  consists  of  tribslly 
owned*  facilities*.  oti  use  agreement  to  the  College.  Maintenance, 
repairs,  utili£i§s  and 'insurance -  are  fully  assumed  by  the  College 
budget.     Said  cost  areas  shoW  constant  increases  every  year. 
'The  College  has  made«strides  in  building  efficiency,  by  *e-roofing 

{through  Tribal  assistance)  and  by 'installation  of  a  new  furnace 
.(also  through  Tribal  assistance).    These  two  projects  have 
►assisted  in  reducing  the  'outlay  for  fixed  costs,  however,   the    .  ^ 
current  budget  represents  the  ueast  possible  level,  short  of 
shutting  the  buildings  down  altogether.     Ever     shrinking- appro- 
priations nust,  still  cover,  thase  areas-.     The  inflexible  nature 
of  fixed  costs  leave  the  other  categories  of  instruction       ■  * 
*         and  student  services,  administration^ and  community  service  to 
suffer  cuts  in  fiscal  consnitment  >  /  & 


F  a  S  C  A  L  Jf  E  A  R  1  985,  Little  Sig  Horn  College 
 v-   —  ^  , 

"The  Little  Big  Horn  College  has  needs  reflecting  th 

following  ^reasf  'f  e 

title  I,  CTrant  to  J-itjtl*  Big  Horn  College  $  -390,000.00 

bj.  Based  on  enrollment  of  150  ISC  Q 

wk  $4,ooo/isc.      ,         ^  ' 

™-  Title  I.  Construction  ............   $      12,  500.  Q0 

Basea  onf proportion  of  entire  GSA  facfU£ies  study 
given  the  stud3£  cost  approximately— ?250, 0QO . 

for  tribal  colleges  now  eligible  to  receive  assisr- 
ancerfrom  Title  I.  .  ^  '  * 

^       Title  I*  Technical  Assistance  ..."........»'.*    $  9.750.00 

Kased  on  amount  needed  for  T.A. .  &  $75/ISC 
x  130  ISC.  V  % 

FISCAL      Y  E  A  /  1  9  8  6,'  Little  Big  Horn  College  ** 

^  , — •  —  -     .  '    ;  *      %  •  . 

Title  T^Granf.  to  Little  Big  Horn  College.  .  .  .  .  $_  464,000.00 

Based  on  enrollment  of  145  ISC  @ 
v*  ;     $3,2QfliISC.  *      ^  # 

Title  I,  Technical  Assistance..,.'  <.  .  .*.$      10,875  .  00 

Based  on  enroHment  ©f  14$  ISC  @  $75/ISC 
for  amount  needed  for  Technical  Assistance. v 

Title  III,     Endowments  $  5,000.00 

The>College  requests  the  Coiranittee  to  compare  the  data 
submitted  herein  with  that # included  in, the  President's  proposed 
budpet,  noting  that   the  data  shows  discrepancies  in  enrollment 
projection.     The  use  t>f  "ISC"  and  "Forward  Funding"  is  ignored 
in  the  jjrop^sed^budp.ei 

Respectfully  -  submit  ted :  ,  * 

J  '  *■   '  '     .-c  V 
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*  Statement  of  Mr.  Dean  *C«  Jackson 

r  President,  $ava>5©  Community  College 
Tsaiie,  Navajo  Nation,  Arizona 
Presented  to 
v   Senator  James  a.  ft eC lure,  Chairman 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  , 
^  FebruVv  2.1,  1984 
•  f 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Dean  C»  Jackson  and  I  am.  the 

President  of^  Navajo  ^Community  College.   *JFdi?  the  last  four-  years , 

in  the  afterma^  of  devastating  cwti  in  our  federal  Appropriations, 

I  have  been  coming  to  you  with  di*£a  words  about  the  predicament  of 

Navajo  Community  College.    Our  enrollment  had  dropped,  we  were 

operating  -in.  the- "red  and  the  drj^am  of  Navajo  Community  College     \  < 

seemed  to'  teeter  from  crisis,  to  crisis  over  a  void  of  economic 

uncertainty.    But  thia  year  X  come  to  you  with  a  new  message,  a 

message  of  hope  and  optimism  and  accomplishment  from  Navajo 

Community  College,     Every  institution  has  its  seasons  and  Navajo 

Community  College  has  emerged  from  an  extremely  harsfi  winter  into 

• 

a  glorious I new  spring*  v  .   -  f 


In  my  world,  the  world  of  education,  you  sensed  changes  like 
this  in  the  students  first.*-  Last  month  X  spoke,  at  a  student 
assembly  and  fox  the  first  time* in  my  five  years  at  Navajo  * 
Cottimin/ty  College,  it  was  a  full  house,  standing  room  bnly.  Our 
enrollment  at*  our  main  campus  at  Tsaiie  is  nearly  back  to  pre~.l$81 
levels,  our  enrollment  at  our  Shiprock  campus  has  nearly  doubled 

'-since  1901  and  our  community  campus  enrollment  in  nearly  twice  what 
it  was  in  fall  Semester,   1983.     bur  classes  are  full,  our  grade 
point  averages  are  up  and  our  incoming  freshmen  are  scoring  higher 

*today  than  eva   before 'on  standardized  achievement  tests. 

>  ■  ■ 
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president  Reagan |wttd^last  month  in  his  State  of  the  Union  ' 
Add  res*  that  America  is  back-.     Well,  Navajo  domsmnity  College  is 
back  as  wen*    Alter  four  years  of  struggle  and  heartache ,  a 
new,  leaner,  mane  innovative  Navajo  Community  College- has  emerged. 

Our  budget  is "balanced,  andlour  message  is  being  heard  across  the 

/  ' 

Navajo  Nation  —  in  the  hopans  of  our  people,  in  the  classrooms 

*  /    ■     /  X  •  1  % 

of  our  children  and  in ^Jjc  ^chambers  of  our  leaders ,  V 

'  '*     .  v  * 

.     ,  *  ■  *  \ 

t  Make  rto  mistake  about  it;    The  60  percent  duts  in  our  federal  ' 

[•         '  .  •  .  -  . 

^appropriation  beginning  in  1S81  were  devastating  to  Navajo  k 
Community  , College.    We  slashed  our  administrative  staff  by  some 
80* positions,  we  consolidated  our  organizational  structure  from' 
five  to  *two  divisions,  we  reduced ^the  number  of  our  off-campus 
centers  from  54  *to  four,  w*e  froze  staff  salaries  and  put  many 
staffers  on  24-hour  pay  weeks  —  although  many  vbluntarily  * 
continued  working  40  hours  foe  their  reduced  pay.     l£  has  bee^h  a 
seige  of  be&t  tightening  and  austerity  that  would «ve  killed  off 

*  any  number  of  federal  agencies,  community  colleges  and  even  private 

)  f 

businesses.  '  « 

/  ^ 

*  But  the  dream  of  Navajo  Community  College ,  the  Nation's 

t  -  * 

f irst. Indian-owned*  and  operated  college,  will"not  die  easily. 
Our  people, will  not  let«it  happen.     Since^lDSO  /  'w^jon  our  "federal 
appropriation  was  cut  £rom^6.2  million  to  $3.1  million,  our 
-people  through  their  Tribal  Council  have  r^ptrrfedly  extended 
Navajo  Cpmmunity  College  the  lifeline  of  survival  — '$4.85  millWn 
over  the  past  four  years  --  at  a  time  when  the  trl 


V 


-  I 


to 


reeling  under  massive^  federal  budget  cuts  and  endemic  unemploy- 
rosnt  across  oiarjtypd.      *  ■    4      .  •    ■  -  -  v- 

Faced  with  the  Ultimate  choice  —  to-  help  us  live^or  let  us 


die  —  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  made  a  deep  and*  profound 
commitment  to  their  college.    And  that  commitment  has  fundamentally 
.altered  the  relationship  between  Navajo  Community  College  and  the 
•fribe*    Where  once  there  was  animosity  and  suspicion ;  now  there  is 
,  cooperation  and  respect*.    Our  relationship  has  deepened  and 
matured.     JuSt  a  few  months  ago,  Tribal  Chairman  Peter  so    2  ah  made 
education  of  the  Navajo  people  his  administration's  highest  •  * 

^priority  and  the  Navajo  Tribal  Education  Committee  designated 
~73^vajo  Community  College  afs  the  entity  to  coordinate  all  post- 
secondary  education  and  training  on  the  Navaj"o  Nation.  « 

This  designation  is  of  cruc|al  importance  to, both  Navajo 
Community  'College  and  the1  Navajo  people.    The  dream  of  a  college 
owned  and  operated  by  ^  the  Navajo  people,  was  born  of  the  heartaches 
of  generations  of  Navajos  who  for  too  long  had  no  control  of  their 
own  educational  experiences*     Thousands  of^  Navajo  youngsters'  who 
yenned*  for  a  better  education  l^ft  the  reservation- for  institutions 
of  higher  learning 4  only^to  return  home,  failed  and  confused, 
defeated  by  alien  institutions  insensitive  to  their  "needs.  Navajo 
Community  College  grew  and  prospered  in  the  first  decade  of  our 


existence  mostly  because  we  developed  an  approach  to  educating 
our  people  that  "reversed  the*  decades-old  tradition  of  Nnvajo 
*  failure  at  institutions  »f  higher  learning. 
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*^From  the  fall  dafr  in  1969,  whan  tfava  jo.  Ccasaunity  College* 

i  ■  * 

opened  in  a  one-time  Bureau  of  Indian ^Affairs  boarding  school 
at  Ma  ay  Farms  f*  the  college  has  been  driven*  by  the  idea  that 
JNaVajo  students  would  flourish  in  an  environment^ that| coupled  a 
sol id |  pos tsecondary  academic  program  with  an  esop>Casis«*  on  Navajo 
cultural  history  and,  a  Nayajo" educational  perspective.  And 
today  that  conc0ptt  is  hai^le^f  across  the  country  as  a  gliptmer  of 

hope  in  the  disheartening  landscape  of  modern  American  education 

•f  *  .  -  *  . 

*  '  ■     t  * 

.       About  70  percent  of  our  students  enter  * with  reading  skills 
r  *  1  -  « 

below  the  10r.h  cjrad^p  level.    Many  have  already'  failed  a^t  off- 

reservation  colleges  and  about       percent  coitle  f row  families  with 

annual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000.    Nevertheless f  Navajo 

Ooj^munity  Collegers  unique  educational  philosophy  has  Enabled 

hundreds  of  our  etudests  tp-  succeed  w^ere  they  would  have  failed 

before.     Only  about  11  percent  oj  Navajo  youngsters  who  ar  ^awarded 

tribal  scholarships  feo  attend  institutions  oubeide, -the  Navajo 

#  ,v  ..  -<. 

-'  >        »  - 

Nation  ever  earn  degrees.    But^of  our  students  who  firanstfer  to 
four-year -institutions  more  than  21  percent  are 'awarded  theirs. ^ 
Of  the  48  Navajos^ho  graduated  from  University,  of  Arizona  last 
year,  45 ^ad  attended  Navajo  Community  College.     Of  the  169  ^Navajos 
who  gradua^d  from  Northern  Arizona  University  last  year,  107  had 
atte^ed  Navajo'  Community  College.  *  Already  Navajo  Community  Coi^a^e 
alumni  frill  key  roles  in  th<»  Navajo  Nation  —  in  the  triiial 

'  ^  V 

government,  in  our  schools,  in- the  health  care  system  and  in  private 
businesses.  .  . 
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And  now ;  by  designating  Navajo  Commoni ty  College  as  the 
institution  for  higher  education  ^of  the  ^favajo  people,  the  Navajo 
Tribe  has  embraced  Navajo  Community  College's  unique  abroach  to 
education  as  the  single  best  means ' to  address  the  special 
educational  needs  \yf  our  people.     There  are  abou£  165,000  Navajos 
and  87 , 000  of  them  are°school~aged.    The'  average  age  on  the  # 
reservation  is  19.     In  this  increasingly  complex  and  technological 
world,  if  the  Navajo  people  arC  tfrul^  to  take  control  of  tfieir 
Tives  —  both  economically  and  politically  ~  we  must  assure  that 
a'll  educational  programs  offered  on  our  reservation  truly  provide 
the  skills  and  knowledge  we  need. 

-    1  .  -  • 

kast  year,  a  total  of  19  institutions  of  higher  learning 
offered  programs  on  the  Navajo  Nation.    These  programs  come  and 
go,  offering  individual  courses  as  the  money  is  available,  but 
they  almost  never  lead  to  degrees  for  their  students.     It  has  been- 
commonplace  for  students  from  other  schools ,  who  have,  already 
earned*as  many  as  45  credits,  to  come  to  Navajo  Community  College 
hopiVig  to  be  granted  degrees  based  on  their  previous  studies* 
unfortunately  we  require  that  our  graduates  earn  at  least  34  of 
their  64  credits  at  Navajo  Community  College  which  means  that  1 
many  of  these  students  must  continue" their  studies  £ar  beyond  our 
•recruired  64  credits  to  become  eligible  fyfr  degrees. 

coordinator  far-ai*!  higher  education  in  the*  Navajo  Nation,- 
-  Navlijo  ^Community  College  will  be  able  to  d*eterminea*hlit  educational' 
programs  are  needed  and  then  either  provide  the  programs  ourselves  ' 
or  contract  with  other  institutions  to  provide  those  programs  — 
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In  a  way  that  best  serves  the  needs_^of  j>ur  people .  .  For  example, 
.r^ig^ht  now i ~Wvajo^Coi^unity  college  is  developing  programs  that 
will  enable  Nfcvajo  teachers*  aide/  to  become  certified  \^jers 
in  our/school£  -  by  first  studying  at  Navajo  Caniaunity  t£o?.£e)ffe  and  1 


then  completing  their  baccalaureate  requirements  at  Northern/ 


Arizona*  Un^ersity .  ,  A^^milar  program  is  beirtg  developed  for 
employees  of  the  Navajo  Division  of  Social  Welfare  who  will  become 
fully  certified  social  worker^  t-  by  first  studying  at  Navajo 
Community  College  and  then  at  Arizona  State  University. 

i 

Clearly  the  most  substantial  higher  education  needs  of  the 

1  m 

Navajo  people  are  in  of f- campus  programs*     ?he  Navajo  Nation  * 

encompasses  25,000  sfcjuare  miles  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  land 
in  the  world;    Our  people  love  hi%  wide  open  spaces  and  there  aro  , 
only  a  handful  of  communities  settled  densely  enough  to  support 
even  a  single  supermarket    Our  main  campus  at  Tsaile  has  been  N 
filled  to  capacity  for  years,  and  given  the  distances  o\ir  people 
must  travel,  the*  only  effective  way-  to  provide  adequate  educational 
servijfes  to  the  Navajo  Nation  is  to  take  our  program  into 
classrooms  across  the  reservation*  1 

Sadly, \  our  off^campi  *  programs  suffered  most  sever^Ly^  as  a 
•result  of  the  federal  budget  cuts.     In  1982  alone,  our  off-campus 
enrollment  dropped  some  1,000  students.     But  this  year,  with  the 
renewed  vitality  o*C  Navajo  Community  College  finances,  we  have 
been  able  tot  increase  the  budget  for  our  off-campus  programs  by 
$SO#:0O0  and  our  off-campus  enrollment  Has  risen  accordingly  — jap 

M 

900*  students  over  last  s^ames^er.     We  are  in  the  process  of  opening 
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new  off -campus  centers  ~~  in  chapter  houses  and  high  school 
classrooms  -t-  and  we  are  increasing  the^ number  of  courses  we  can 
offer.    Our  commitment  %.o  off -campus  programs  will  only  intensify 
if  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair©  abides  by  the  law  you  approved 
Public  Law  98-192,  which  would  entitle  us  .to. receive  full  Indian 
Student  Count  compensation  for  all  our  students  —  whether  part- 
time  or  full-time.  >        '  •&  ^ 

in  addition  to  our  standard  off -campus  program t  we  are 
developing  new  programs  that  meet *- specif  ic  needs  of  our  people. 
We  are,  For  instance,  developing  a  training  program  for  Navajr>s 
serving  on  committees  and  school  boards  to  help  them  make  better 
decisions  for  the  future  of  our  Tribe.    We  are  alsp  developing  a 
program  to  train  managers  already  working  in  Navajo  institutions, 
and  a  program, to  trdHn  potential  Navajo  entreprenuers       which  in 
turn  should  help  the  Navajo  Nation  develop  the  robust  economy  we 

badly  need.     And  working  in  conjunction  with  £he  Tribal 
Governnfent  wc^  are  already  training  ybung  Navajos  through  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  'Act.  1 

V7e  are  also  awaiting  funding  from  the  Department  of  the' 
Commence  to  build  our  own  public  television  station,  the  Navajo 
•Nation  Network ,* which  will  bring  Navajo* language  and  other 
educational  programming  to  the  reservation  for  the  frrst  time  on 
a  regular  basis.     Navajo  Nation  Network  will  provide  entertainment 
and  news  programs,   in  both  English  and  Navajo,  and  it  will  offer 
telecourses  from  our  main  campus  at  Tsaile  —  a  crucial  capacity  ' 
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if  we  are  to  provi&er'higher  educational  services  to"  all  our 
people  on  this  vast  reservation* 

Navajo  Cocmiunity  College  also  has  asked  the  State  of  Arizona 
to  adopt  two  pieces  of  legislation  which  would /enable  the  college 
to^  contract  with  community  college  districts  or  the  State  Board 
of  Vocational  Education  to  provide  educational  services  to  their 
students,    ht  present,  only  state  community  colJ^eges  are  .permitted 
to  en$fer  into  such* contracts  and  if  the  State* of  Arizona  adoots  . 
the  requested  legislation,  Navajo  Community  College  would  be  able 
to  bring  its  services  to  even  more  of  our  people.     Such  legislation 
would  permit  us,  for  example,  to  develop  a  nmqh * needed  building 
and  construction  trades  program  in  Page,  Arizona,  where  $200  million 
construction  projects  are  being  developed .*    It  would  also  enable 
us  to  coordinate  and  articulate  vocational  education  programs  wi^h 

*  s  * 

community  college  districts  throughout  the  tfayajo  Nation.  Vith 
this  new  contracting  authority,  ye  would  be  able  to  reduce 
duplication  of  services,  pool  resources  and  thereby  reduce  the 
overall  cost  of  postsecondary  education  on  the  Kavajo  Nation.  The 
Arizqna  House  Education  Committee  has  recommended  approval  bf  the 
first  piece  Qf legislation  —  which  clarifies  the* legal  authority 
of  state  community  college  districts  to  contract  with  Navajo 
Community  College.'     And  the  Arizona  Senate  ^ducat ion  Committee 
is  meeting  soon  to  deciefe  whether^  to  recommend  approval  of  the 
necond  piece  of  legislation        which  clarifies  the4  State  Board  ol 
Vocational  Education's  authority  to  contract  with  us. 
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As  you  can  see,  Navajo  Community  College  is  vibrant  and  ( 
alive  again,  and  in  cSl^unction  with  the  Tribe,  we  are  charting 
the? future  educational  course  of  our  people*    This  year  we've 
§iven  the  highest  priority  to  a  new  planning  office  and  planning 

committee  which  together  are  developing  a  lOryear  plan* for  our 

^  *    '  *':  >■ 

school*    We  are,  in  short,  defining  our  own  future  which  is  the 

*  Z  •  v 

very  essence  o£  self  determination.  But  the  journey  has  only  just 

begun  and  giant  obstacles  still  lay  in  our  path. 

'  \  \  *  %  ' 

^    The  $600, 00q  additional  appropriation  Congresa  authorized  for 
fcavajo  Community  College  in  Fiscal  Year  1984  went  a  long  way  to 
solving  our  budget  g^'i^is.     That  money,  coupled  with  the  $3.8 
million  we  have  received  in  each  of  last  three  years,  put  us  on 
solid  enough  financial  footing  that  we  could  move  ahead  to  meet 
the  gre^t"  »lial la^cjes  that*  X&y  in  our  path;     But  in  President 
Reagan's  preliminary  Fiscal  Year  1985  Budge tf  released  3ust  last- 
month  r  Navajo  Community- College *s  Fiscal  Year  1984  'allocation  of 
$^.4  million  is  to  be  cut  by  $5*25,000.     The  consequences  of  such 
a  cut  would  be  devastating  and*  far  reaching.    When  Congress 
authorized  the  additional  $£00,000  last  summer #  it  was  With  the 
understanding  that  we  would  use  thart  money  f or*operating  expenses, 
while  using  tribal  monies  to  do  much  needed  renovations  on  our 
Tsailc  campus.     But  because  ve  did  not  receive  bur  federal  funds  ,  x 

from,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  until  Donf?mbf»^f        were  forced 
to  use  the?  tribal  money  got*  a.side  for  renovations  for  operating 

\ 

expenr.os.     Now,  should  Congress  cut  nurf  annual  allocation,  we  f 
not  only  would  be  unable  to  accomplish  those  renovations,  but  we 
would  alr.o  have?  to  rut  .service**  whoro^e*ve  just  begun  to  #grow.^ 
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If  you  look  at  the  charts  I've  brought  with  me  today,  you 
will  note  *that  there  is  a  direct  link  between  our  federal 
allocation  and  our  student  enrollment.    When  our  federal  dollars 
are  cu^  our  enrollment"  dropjs.     In  Fiscal  Year  1984,  the  additional 
$60Cf, 000  federal  allocation  sparked  a  surge  in  our  of  f ^-campus 
enrollment  of  100  percent.     This^year,  because  of  the  massive* 
federal  budget  deficit,  Navajo  Community  College  for  jthe  first  time 
ever  is  seeking  n&new  federal  funding  for  our  sohoou.     If  federal 
funding  for  Navajo  Community  College  continues  at  §4.4  million  for  .  * 
Fiscal  Year  1983  —  plus  the  $350,000  in  federal  matching  funds     >  *  t 
already  authorized  by  Congress  for  our  endowment »  fund  —  we  will}  ^ 
be  able  to  continue  moving  fcgressively  to  meet^the  challenges  of 
our  future.  • 

In  1980,  Congress  adopted  Public  Law  96-374  which  purportedly 
ended  the  practice  of  basing  Navajo  Community  College^  funding  on 
a  full-time  equivalency  formula.    But  in  the  ensuing  four  years,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  failed  to ^promulgate  rules  and  * 
regulations  for  Public  Law  96-374  rand  Navajo  •Community  College  has 
cont^oued  feo  be  subjected  to  the  full-time  equivalency  count,  More- 
over the  Bureau  ol  Indian  Affairs  has  required  that  Navajo  Community 

College's  funding  be  based  on  a  £u 11- time  equivalency  formula  vhi%h 
t  •  * 

is  markedly  different. from  the  full-time  equivalency  formula  which  the 

*  \  f    .  *> 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  itself  uses  to -fund  its  own  x^ost  secondary 

•% 

insti tu tions 1  such  as  Haskell,  Southwestern  Polytechnic.il  Institute, 
and  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts.     Under  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs'   formula  for  its  own  schools,  tthe t full-time  equivalency 
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*  r  ■        *  • 

^   figure  equals  the  total  number*  of  credit  hours ,  divided  by  12. 

But  the' Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  requires  Navajo  Community  College 

to  determine  its  full-time  equivalency  count  by  dividing  the  total 

'  1    •  t 

number  of  part-time  credit  hours  by  12  r  then  adding  the  total* 

i  ^ 

^     number  of  full-time  students  --  and  then  dividing  that  total  by 


two,  „  Under  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'1  required  full-time  equivalency 
formula  for  Navajo  Community  College,  our  total  full-time  >^ 
equivalency  count  for  1983-1984 lhas  been  tentatively  set  at  872. 
'But  if  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  permitted  us  to  jjse  the  full- 
time  equivalency  formula  employed  by  its  own  postsecondary 
institutions,  Navajo  Community  Col lege* s  full-time  equivalency 
count  for  the  1983-1984  school  year  would-be  2r 022,  Moreover, 
the  proposed  cut  of,  $525^600  from  our  federal  allocation  fails  to 
take  ift£p  consideration  an  anticipated  increase  on  ,our^^p4etft***^ll- 
time  equivalency  count  of  a£>out  1D0  —  based  on  tbeilureiu  of 
Indian  Affaire*  full-time  equivalency  formula  for  Navajo  Community 
College.     In  effect  then,   the  proposed  Fiscal  year  1985  Budget 
punishes  Navajo  Community  College  because  the  Bureau  -of  Indian 
Affairs  has  failed  to  carry  out  Congress*  orders. 

*•  i 
Mr\  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  *r  can 

only  beg  you  not  to  permit  this  to  happen.     If  you  cut  our  federal 

appropriation  again;  if  you  throw  us  back  to  the  dark  times  of  1981, 

lyu^  and  19  83,   the  1  lower  of  progress  that  har,  begun  to  bloom  at 

Navajo  CtHr.nurii.ty  College  will  wilt  and  die.     It's  not  just  that  we 

will  havovt  to  cut  back  programs  and  reduce  faculty  and  staff.  Ct's 

that  the  confidence  in  Navajo  Community  College  that5 has  been 
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f owing  in  our  high  school  studoitts^  i  n  our"  educator*,  in  pur  • 
ibal  Council,  throughout  the, Navajo  Tribe,  will  be  crushed. 
And  that  would  be  devastating  —  both  to  Navajo  ^peflSm^ity  College  - 
and  the  great  hope  of  the  Navajo  people*  * 

Before  I  leave ^you  today,  Mr*  Chairman,  I  want  to  share  with 

you  an  idea  we've  been  talking  about  a  lot  up  iji  Tsaile,  ^Navajo 

Community  College  is  r^ore  than  an  educational  feed  into  four -year 

institutions.     Generations  of  Navajos  have  suffered  from  a  complerf 

of  inferiority  —  particularly  regarding-  competition  in  the  outside 

dominant  culture.    These  students  come  to  us  with  meager 

educational  backgrounds  and  our  primary  function  is  to  create  in 

them  a  sense  that  they  can  accomplish  whatever  they  set  out  to  do* 

Certainly  part  of  ou^ responsibility  is  to  prepare  our  students 

to  go  on  to  four-year  institutions* .  But  an  equally  important  part 

of  our  responsibility  is  Vo  develop  in  ou^\ students  a  sense  of 

self-confidence  ancfr  a  heightened  self -imags  so  that  they  can  attain* 

whatever  personal  goals  they  have  set  for  themselves  —  Whether  that" 

be  to  §0  oh  to  four-year  schools  or  tC|  f ill  important  jobs  on  the 

Navajo  Nation  ~  which  are  absolutely  essential  for  our  future 

growth,  expansion  and  .prosperity ,  * 

*>    *  , 
More  than  25  percent  of  our  students  go  on  to  four-year 

schools  and  the  vast  majority  succeed  at  what  they  set  out  to 

accomplish  at  Navajo  Community  College.    A  full  50  percent  of  our 

students  in  the  last  two  years  came  hero  to  get  training  in  'one 

areii  or  another,  got  it  and  then  used  that  new  skill  to  get  new 

jobs  or  enhance 'their  positions  in  old  ones.     For  example, 
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prospective  police  officers  on  the  Navajo  Nation  must  successfully 

«  » 

, complete  a  2 2 -credit;  training  program  through  Navajo  Community 
College  before  they  can  begin  work  with  the  Navajo  Nation  Police. 
Our  business  education  department  sends  students  into  the  work 
,  force  fully  prepared  to  work  Vn  ssodern  business  offices.    Quj|  t 
Animal  Science  Clinic  which  is  the  only  full-service  veterinary 
center  on  the  reservation  is  training  ParaVetics  who  will  bring 
quality  animal  health  caxe  across  the  reservation*  for  the  first  % 
time  ever.    Graduates  of  welding  and  auto  repair  programs  are 

"already  finding  work  in  the  expanding  local  economy  of  the  Navajo-** 
Nation. 


*    '     The  Average 'age  of  our  students  is  25  years  old  and  some  75  \ 
percent  of  'them- are  women  with  children.    What  we  find  is  that  many 
come  to  Navajo  Community  College  for  a  semester  or  two,  leave  to 
support  their  families  and  then  return  again  to  coatinue  their 
education,    in  essence  then t  Navajo  Community  College  is  a 
community  college  in  the  truest  sense  of  tha  word.     Some  our 
students  are  headed  for  four-year  schools\f  But  many  of  them  are  . 
coming  to  us  for^kills  they  need  and  then  returning  to  the  job  . 
market  ty  "apply  them.     If  we  take  into,  consideration'  those  Navajo 
Community  College  students  who  graduate  *with  AA  degrees  or  from 
certification  programs  and  those  students  who  come  here  for  brief 
periods  for  specific  kinds  of  nkili ,  i  raining ,/  our  success  rate  is 
nearly  8  0  percent*    OF  the\tho£isa,ndte  6f  students  who  havfce  t.  * 

matriculated  at  Navajo  Commt|ni-£y  College  over  the  last  two  years, 
only  'about  10  percent  have  actually  dropped  or  failed,  with 
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'   another  11  percent  leaving  for  unknown  reasons.    That  means  that 
an  astonishing  figure  when  compared  to  similar  rates  for  Indian 

'••  \  * 

students  at  other  colleges. 

*    %  ■ 

Some  community  colleges  can  afford  to  sit  back  and  provide 

only  the  educational  services  they  deem  necessary.     But  Navajo 

Community  College**  role"  in  the  Navajo  Nation  is  too  important 

.   for  that.     We  are  the  institution  of  higher  learning  for  this 

f  > 

^developing  Nation,  and  as  nuch  oar  mission  gis  to  prepare  our 

students  to  succeed  in  whatever  areas  they  deem  important.  The 

*  -  • 

message  I  brin^  to  you  today  is  that  Navajo  Community  College  ie 

fast  accomplisLhing  that  mission.    We  are  an  integral  part  of  a  * 

great  undertaking  that  will  prepare  bur  people  function 

independently  and  crea tivo ly'^Tn^the  emerging  realities  o$  the  21st 

Century.    And  with  your  continued  support,  particularly  -with  your 

sUpport*  for  funding  Navajo  dfommun^ty  College  at  Fiscal  Year  19S4 

levels,  we  can  and  we  will  continue  to  succeed  in  this  noble 

f 

endeavor.     Thank  you. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  STWCING  ROCK  COLLEGE 
FORT  YATES,  NORM  QJMfiDTA 

«  i  . 

The  Standing  Bock  Sioux  Indian  Rfteervation,  located  pn  the  weat  bank  of 
the  Missouri  River,  consist*  of  approximately  2.3  million  ecre*.    The  climate 
i*  arid  with  an  average  rainfall  of  15  inch**  p*r  year,  and.  temperature*  range 
from  100  degrees  in  Sunnar  to  40  degree*  below  zero  in  winter.  * 

Transportation  and  caaaxiication  are  problems  on 'the  reservation.  There 
i*  no  public  tr asportation  and  distance  between  oawunities  is  great.  Only 
a  (aw  highways  cross  the  region.    Service  roadi  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affair*  and  counties  are  poor  end  often  impassable  in  winter  and  spring. 
Because  of  generally  low  inccem  levels,  few  people  have  telephone*.  Rural 
Isolation;  then,  is  characteristic  of  the  reservation. 

There  are  sfW?  American  Indians,  mostly  of  the  Hunkpapa  band  of  the  Teton 
Sioux,  living  in  the  area.    Of  these,  2t906  are  under  the  age  of  eixteejjk 
^prcatiamteiy,  5,000  non- Indians  reside  within  or  oear\he  reservation  bowdary. 

Indian  and  non-Indian  populations  differ.  The  Indian  population  1*  younger 
than  the  non-Indian  population,  and  it  is  increasing  more  rapidly.  |ccording  to 
1980  ceneus  figures,  the  m&iaf  age  for  NmriMfcskote  Indians  was  16.4  year*. 


igures,  the  lasdia/ age  for  tt^ggfrkltote 
pulatico-(a^Sorth  Dakota  mc*w  lliej)  doob 


The  Indian  popuj^tioni((a^T5orth  Dakota  morw^Jefi  doubled  between  1960  and  I960, 
and  increased  over  50t  during  the  last  decade  alone.    The  statistic*  on  poverty 
for  the  Standing  Rock  Indian  Reservation  point  to  soma  of  the  more  harsh  realities 
of  reservation  life*    In  a  19S3  Census  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,,  it  was 
found  that  7Si  of  ths  potential  reservation  labor  force  was  unemployed.  .  Accurate 
information  on  Indian  income  is  limited j  however,  .according  to  figures  in  1977, 
average  Indian1  per  capita  income  was  25*  of  U.S.  per  capita  incase.  High 
Lneaployrat  and  low  incomes  can  be  attributed,  in  fcart,  to  inadeqiiate  education. 
Given  the  infoxtration  presented  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  it  is  clear  ^ 

that  Standing  Socft  Raeorvation  is  remote,  poor,  and  without  a  great  deal  of  hope 

.  t. 

for  the  irnnfldiata  future. 
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Standing  Sock  College  (SRC)  is  a  ssall  tribadly  controlled  comwn^ty  college 

located  on  the  standing  Rock  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  in  North  Dakota*  and  South 

n 

Dakota.    SRC  is  a  candidate  for  accreditation  with  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  and  will  OS  visited  in  April  of  1954  for  its  final 
evaluation  in  its  quest  for  full  accreditation. 

Course  offerings  consist  of  a  basic  two-year  Hbertal  arts  program  designed 

for  transfer ,  a  business  education  program,  occupational  education  programs,  an 

I 

agricultural  education  program,  and  upper  ^Uv^aion  courses  in  conjunction  with 
Minot  State  College  {Minot,  North  Dakota).    The  College r also  offers  Adult  Educa- 
tion courses  for  the  reservation. 

r.  *  1 

sac  has  been  operating  since  1972  and  presently  has  an  enrollment  of  260 

students  with  an  FTC  of  22*.    SRC  also  owns  and  operates  the  Sioux  County  news- 
a 

paper  and  assists  the  Tribe  in  various  projects  such  as  a  Irrigation  Project, 
JTPA  training  program,  and  workshops.  |  * 

SHC^^s  fulfilled  a  previously  unmet  neecl  on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation. 
This  is  refxKted  in  the  number  of  graduates  1^        produced  since  1976.  Mast 

of  the  graduates  had  only  SBC  to  turn  to  1£s£ -higher  education  because  of  job 

*  '''  ,  ; 

ccRmitjmnts.  family  obligations,  and  geographic  and  cultural  isolation* 
The  impact  in  numbers  for  1915-4983  'Ui'ji  folici*»<  \ 

*  Associate  of  Arts  Degree  97  graduates  V 

*  Associate  of  Science  Degree,  21  graduates 

*  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  40  graduates 

*  Nursing  Certificate  15  graduates  ^ 

*  Clerical  Certificate  4  graduates  ,/ 

SBC's  impact  on  its  comasnity  will  continue  to  be  positive  and  productive  in 
\$84  which  will  see  its  largest  graduating  class  of  36  graduates. 

P.L.  9S-192,  TOCC  Act,  will  continue  to  have  a  major  positive  iirpact  on  SRC 
by  providing  it  the  rosourons  to  do  the  job  on  the  SRSH.  -  These  resources  have 
stabilized  SRC's  long  range  planning  process,  its  budgeting  process  and  built 
confidence  in  the  institution  throo^v  out  the  conrnunitios  and  in  the  Higher 
Education  world. 
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.r  .    '  \  . 

ay  re -authorizing  P.h  95.-471,  Congress  and  tha  President  demerit  rated  iti  belief 
and  support  in  tha)  mission  of  the  TOOC*s. 

Sane  of  the  imrodiate  positive  effect*  of  Public  Law  9B-192  are  felt  in  the" 
following  areas:                        r  * 

1.  Staff r    SBC  ii  able  to  hire  rare  and  qualified  imtructional  staff . 
Previous  instruct  ional  staff  had  been  severely  overloaded  in  their 
course  load  and  many  part-time  instructors  Mere  needed,    ft*  rare 
full-time  instructors  are  on  board  and  the  need  for  part-tima  s 

1      instructors  has  been  reduced.    This  brings  continuity  and  a"  better 
learning  environment  to  SHC  for  its  stufrpta* 

2.  Accreditation!  SHC  has  been  able  to  work  more  diligently  on  tha 
recajroenaaticni  fro®  North  ^Central  A**cci*tion  for  full  aocreditaticn. 

3-  Curriculum  Developg^ti  SJC  ha*  now  the  time  and  a^inistrative 
staff  to  focus  on  projects  which  upgrade  present  and  develop  new 
curriculue  for  the  student*'  educational  needs.      k        %  .  , 

0  Irtttructjonal,  Adminlatrative,  and  Support  Staff  D^velcps^Bnti 

Public  Law  98-192  will  allow  S8C>  staff  tot  pki  the  opporturlitie* 

offered  to  upgrade  their  pree^ntTekill* .    tM*  greatly  enhances  SJCfs  j 

staff's  ability  to  do  a  better  job  for  the  student*  and  the  coonunity. 

As  can  be  seen  by  tha  few  examples  stated  above,       98rl92,  &as  been  the  * 
stabilising  force  need  by  SIC.    PL  98-192  funds  sate  up  approjda»tel^  501  of  the 
total  budget  of  the  College.  The  other  sources  being  ccropative  federal  grant* 
which  have  a  one  to  three  life,  atudent  registration  which  ia  very  limited,  and  / 
•one  state  year  to  year  grant*  for  Vocational  Education. 

It  oust  be  stated  that  the  passage  of  PL  98-192  by  Congress  ha*  greatly 

N      '  / 

enhanced  SRC1*  effort  to  gain  full  accreditation  statue.  Worth  Central  Asaocia-  C/ 
tion  puts  a  groat  deal  of  enphaais  on  the  stable  funding  base  of  ar>-4^^ituticri . 

SRC  state*  for  the  record  It*  jroccnrnandation  that  Congress  and  the  President 
fund  it  and  other  tribally  controlled  canraunity  college*  at  the  $4,000  per/FTE 
figure  authorized  by  PL  98-^92  in  thi*  budgeting  cycle.    These  fund*  would  go 
towards  the  further  developOBnt  and  improvement  of  the  tribally  controlled 
cormunity  college.    It  must  be  ranwfoerert  that  SBC  and  other  tribally  controlled 
comwnity  colleges  are1  their  people1*  most  tviable  optic*)  to  retain  apd  insure  a 
better  life  and  economic  future  for^£J>eir  tribes. 
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SBC  Pre  j  acts  an  PTE  of  2??e5udent» 


General  Fundi    Which  Include* 


A. 


Personnel,  board  expeneae,  housing,  trwil,  office 
experaee,  graduation,  student  expenses,  equipment, 
capital  outlay*  4  equipment  fj  Maintenance  of  building, 
telephone,  and  library. 

275  FTE  x   4000  par. 


Special  Needs  i 
Construct  ion  e 


Bullhead/  SD  Center 
tittle  Eagle,  SD  Centers 
WaJqpala,;  SD  Centex 

SD  Centafv 
Cannon  $*U,  canter 


sac  Proj«ct«  en 
General 


»S4/SSf  PL  38-1S3 
84/85 

fallowing* 


-  $1,100,000, 


$70,000. 
$70,000. 
$70,000* 
$70,000. 
$70,000. 


$  .350,000. 


Five  learning  centers  are 
deeiend  of  the  student*  in 


Training  and  Theitiical 
on  oa^endituraa  from 


Endo»t»nt  Frograroi 
to  I 


the  planning  stage  at  SHC  due  to  the  large 
district*  on  reeocrcee  and  Inetructore. 

,m  ■ 

tanofts  SBC  has  baaed  its  projected  T  i  »  need 
year  end  increased  student  load* 

$     13,750.  * 


expects  to  raise  funds  throughout  84/85  amounting 

$  30,000, 

TOTAL  NEED  K»  84/85*  t  $3,f493f7SQ. 


ftsv^ue  Need  1985/86  f  PL  §8-192 
of  300  student*  for  S5/S6 

iteros  mentioned  in  84/85  budget* 


-A.   Cbmtrucfctffcn  of  main  carpus  facilities  t 

a.  Stud&fc  union/ classroom/ athletic  facility t 

b.  TVo  doxaitoriea,  men  &  women 

T  &  TAj 

aidownant  building1  progran  matching  fundi 

TOTAL  NEED  FDR  85/8^t 


$1,200*000. 


$1.5  million 
$  200,000. 

$  13,750. 

$  io,ooo. 

$2,963,750.^ 
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PREPARED  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  SINTE  GTJ^SKA  COLLEGE,  SUMTTED  BV 
BORDEAUX,  CHAfl&ttN,  SGC  BOARD  OF  BISH7FQRS  AND  LIONEL 
R.  BORDEAUX,  PRESirEtfT 

I.  IffTaOOUCTfQN 
 ,  

V 

Slnte  Gleska  College  Is*  Trl  ball  y-control  led  college  located  on  the 
"  (Vpft«bud  Sioux  Indian  Reiervation  in  south  central  South  Dakota.  Chartered 
by  the  itoseoud  Sioux  Tribe  In  1971 1  the  institution  provides  post-secondary  » 
•durational  eopdttuni  t  ies  and  service*  for  residents  of  the  reservation  and 
adjacent  areas  as  It*  primary  mission.    The  Col lace  Is  n»md  after  Slnta  Gleska 
(Chief  Spotted  Tell),  who  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  education  of  his  people, 
the  Slcangu  or  Burnt  Thigh  band  of  the  western  Teton  Sioux*  # 

Since  the  offe/rlngs  of/ft*  first  classes  In  February  l$7U  Sinte  Sleska 
College  hes  »*de  significant  strrdas  toward  the  development  and  establishment 
of  a  rasa r vat  Ion-based p  Tribatly-cont  rol  led  education  mode!,    fimwq  «wny  note- 
worthy achievements,  the  meet  significant  eccompHsrHmint  to  date  concerns  the 
Institution's  accreditation  efforts.    On  February  1.  19S3»  the  Col  lege  was 
approved  and  granted  j^nU lei  accredi  tation  by  the  Horthi  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools  at  the  associate  and  baccalaureate  degree- gran  ting 
levels,    Mlth  this  formal  action,  the  College  becomes  the  first  reservetton- 
based,  tr ibally-chartered  collage  in  the  country  to  be  accredited  at  the 
bachelor  or  four-year  degree  level  and  the  second  institution  at  the  associate 
or  two-year  degree  level.    Hav'ajo  Community  College  In  Arizona  earned  the  leading 
distinction  with  respect  to  ^tha  two-year  degree  granting  status. 

The  successful  outcome  of  the  accreditation  effort  reflects  the  tremendous 
strength  of  and  CO®**!  u»nt  toward  Chief  Sfnte  Qieska1*  vision  to  establish  a  ^ 
viable  and  Tr  I  ba  Uyr^cniftrol  led  education  system.    The  formal  granting  of 
accreditation  by  *t^e  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  -provides 
/ 
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substantial  evidence  that  available  resources  have  been  successful  >y  applied  and 
utilized  toward  the  objective  of  providing  communl tybased  education  frt  a  manner 
unprecedented  In  Tribal  and  American  education. 

In  pursui;  of  this  certification,  Slnte  Cleska  College  has  made  other 
measurable  achievemtnts  during  Us  twelve  year  history,    A  total  of  II*  students  ' 
have  graduatad  since  the  awarding  of  the  first  two  degrees  (associate)  in*1973.  • 

r*f*ItMtl0n  H#$        qr*nimd  nln*ty-*^  (36)  associate  or  two-year  degrees 
and  eighteen  (1 8)  baccalaureate  or  four-year  degrees.    In  addition,  seven  (7) 
secretarial  certflclates  have  been  awarded  to  students  success/ul  1y  completing 
the  one-year  training  program..  The  Adult  Basic  E^ucjet Ion  program  has  produced 
835  G.E.D.  {high  school  equivalent  diplomas)  graduale*.    This  compares  favorably 
against  the  BIA's  track  record  of  100  graduates  during  the  10  years  the  program 
was  administered  by  the  BIA  previous  to*Trlb*l  contracting  through  the  College  In 
1972.  ~~ 

The  Institution  has  compiled  a  summary  ot  the  post-graduate  status  of 
students  awarded  degrees  at  the  associate  and  bachelor  level.    In  general,  of 
the  total  1 1 *s  graduates,    72%  afe  currently  e  ployed,  5?  ere  Actively  pursuing 
advanced  educational  studies  on  a  full-time  oasis;  and  5%  are  unemployed  by 
rmm%0ti  of  death,  retirement,  health  or  family  considerations. 

Of  the  total  (56)  associate  degree  graduates,  seven  (7)  have  subsequently 
acquired  a  four-year  degree  and  an  additional  nine  ($)  greduates  are  currently 
pursuing  bachelor  degree  studies.     These  Indicators  of  Slnte  Cleska  College1* 
success  seem  ever  more  remerkable  considering  e  reservation  unemployment  rate  In 
excess  of  BOX. 

Of  the  totel  08)  baccalaureate  degree  graduates ,  69$  are  currently  employed* 
AH  eleven  (II)  four-yeer  teacher  graduetes  are  certified  through  the  stete  of-  f 
South  Dakota    and  are  presently  working  In  local  elementary  schools,  where  the 
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teacher  turnover  rate  approach**  t*0t  each  veer.    The  f  f  rst  baccalaureate 

graduate  (19S0)  It  currently  enrolled  In  hit  third  year  of  lew  school  at  the 

University  of  South  Dakota  School  of  Law  in  Virni!lIont  South  Dakota.  Another 

V 

If  punuing  mas  tor  degrea  studies  In  social  work  at  tha  University  of  Utah. 

h 

While  Slnte  Glesfca  College  can  boa*  I  of  tha  remarkable  success  of  It* 
acadamlc  and  C.E?D.  program*,  much  work  remain*  to  ensure  tha  cootfnuatloo  and  , 
coot  Jnul ty  of  ft§  management  and  delivery  system.    Tha  Col  lag*  recognizes  that 
It  most  continue  tha  Internal  assessment  of  Institutional  operations.  Central 
to  this  esses  §*ant  Is  tha  I  dan  1 1  f  I  cat  I  on  and  application  of  physical,  human* 
and  In  particularly,  fiscal  resources. 

Tha  aducatlon  of  tha  reservation  population  Is  tha  prJsury  mission  of  tha  • 
I ntt I  tut  I  on.    On*  • valuation  of  this  area  Involves  tha  assessment  of  student 
enrollment  and  how  an  roll  man  t  Impacts  tha  Institutional  rasourcas  of  tha  College. 

II.    STATEMENT  OF  HEED 

^Uka  many  bthaj*  higher  aducatlon  Institutions,  Slnta  Gleske  Col  lag*  has 
assumed  an  Increasingly  conservative  posture  with  respect  to  tha  development 
of  annual  operational  budgets.    Traditional  funding  sources ,  nearly  ell  derived 
from  a  federal  base,  have  substenUally  been  reduced*  eliminated,  or  maintained  , 

/ 

at  1  np report Jorvate  levels  with  respect  to  need*  ' 

fit  van. fiscal  limitations,  tha  Slnta  SleSke  Col  lege  Board  of  Directors  have 
taken  serious  measures  to  accommodate  budget  constraints,.    Approximately  thirty 
<30)  personnel  positions  have  been  retrenched  since  FY* 81 .    For  the  I9B2-83 
academic  year,  nearly  all  employment  contracts  were,  reduced  from  12  to  10  months. 
Fringe  benefits  remained  at  124  cohered  with  substantially  higher  per  cent  ayes  at 
other  university  and  col  lace  systems.    Staff  travel  has  been  restricted  to  on* 
reservation  Instructional  activities  only.    Since  FY*8l,  there  have  virtually 
bten  no  budget  provisions  for  the  replacement  of  equipment,  renovation  of  exist  Igg 
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facilities,  or  the  expansion  of  current  library  holding*.    In  FY 1 83  *um«er  school 
activities  ware  scheduled  at  a  minimal  level  primarily  to  allow  potential 
'graduates  to  complete  dagree  requ!  reaants*    The  ability  to  continue  future  iiemr 
school  sessions  Is  highly  speculative.  *• 

^  '  -  -     .  .  4 

The  FY' 84  Slnte  Gleska  College  budget  continued  the  "bare  bones"  operational 
status  of  the  institution  and,  In  essence,  reflects  the  College's  realistic  need*. 
The  budget  Included  no  salary  or  cost  of  living  Increases,  no  additional  personnel,* 
no  adjusteatnts    In  terns  of  current  t revel,  equipment,  (etc.),  and  stalntelnetf 
ith  faculty  contracts.  1 
The  FY*84  Institutional  budget  essurtsd  the  continuation  of  current  Tribal 
lupport  contracts  and  awltlee^eer^teoprlcal  grants  at  FY!83  funding  levels- 

Ids  are  provided  through  the  Department  of  Interior  and  the  Department  of  . 
Education  to  comprise  nearly  all  of  the  Institution's  fiscal  base. 

Through  the  utilisation  and  alpinist  re  tforff^t^po  (2)  Tribal  contract*  by 
authority  of  P.L.  93-638,    the  College  receives  support  funds  for  "basic  higher 
education  operations,  adult .basic  education,  and  student  financial  aid  scholar- 
ships. *  1 

Categorical  grants  fr^t  the  Apartment  of  Education  are  anticipated  to 

continue  edHemlc  end  student  services  funding.    The  College  expects  the  con- 

iV 

tlnueilooof  several  multi-year  grants  Including  Title  Ml  -  Strengthening 
QaveJopIng  Institutions  Progra*  (SEMP) ;  Title  t  V  0  -  Special  Services  for 

%  ■■ 

Disadvantaged  Students  (l.el  SCC  Study  Skills  Program) ;  end  the  fund  for  'i 

;  -  •  I' 

the  leprovemnt  of  Post -secondary  Education  (fiPSE),  which  supports  the  newly-  ' 
established  SGC  Lakot*/Flne  Arts  department    Separate  grant  allocations  are 
expected  to  continue  to  be  provided  by  the  Departtoarit  of  Education  for  student 
financial  assistance  Including  Pell  (8E0G),  SEQG,  and  College  Work-Study  grent 
program ,  t 

In  terms  of  Institutional  tuition  revenue,  the  current  rate  Is  established 
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At  $30. DO  per  credit  hour  and  total  collectible  tuition  ro  venue  coajp  rises  about 
\Q%  of  the  Institution's  fiscal  resources.    The  Slnte  Gleska  College  Board  of 
Directors  took  action  prior  to  FY '83  to  Impose  the  College's  first  tuition  hike 
from  $16.50  to  $30.00.    The  undergraduate  tuition  rate  at  State  universities  end 
colleges  In  South  Dakota  Is  presently  $25* 52  (resident)  and  $$2.89  {non-resident} 
per  credit  hour.    The  state  governor  Is  proposing  a  71  tuition  Increese  for  the 
next  budget  cycle.  7  ^■WJjl 


Funding  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  via  P.L.  95-'%71 .  the  TrI  bally-' 
Controlled  Community  College  Assistance  Act  of  1978,  represents  the  largest  (HQ%) 
source  of  revenue  for  the  College.    The  current  budget  Is  developed  using  a  pro  rata 
figure  of  $2812  par  Indian  F.T.E,    With  Increased  enrollment  at  the  tribal  colleges, 
this  Spring  Semester  tha  amount  available  per  F.T.E.  I s  proportionately  reduced. 
Because  Slnte  Glaske  College  Is  operatic  with  a  elnfmal  budget-  and  because 
95-^71       used  primarily  for  Instruction  costs  and  operations f  a  reduction  of  this 
source  of  funding  would  be  disastrous  to  the  Co^sge, 

Slnte  Qleska  College  requests  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  FY(&  to  main- 
tain the  established  pro  rete  figure  of  $2812  per  Indian  F.T.E. 

1  « 

HI.     P*L*  93-132  AFPROrTUATlONS  . 

FM.  98*192,  an  act  to  attend  £og*  extend  the  Trt bally-Coot  rolled  Coamunlty 
College  Asslstence  Act  of  19?8,  contains  some  new  features  which  will  be  beneficial 

to  the  funding  end  development  of  Tribe!  ly-control  led  community  colleges.    The  con- 

if  ♦ 

cept  qf  forward  'funding,  facilities  construct Ion,  and  the  development  of  endowments 
% 

are  vf  tally  Important  to  the  future  of  Slnte  Qleska  College.    Also  Important  ere  . 
appropriations  set  at  authorization  levels  which  Increase  over  time  recognizing 
Increased  costs.  * 

Forward  funding,  common  for  most  educational  Institutions  receiving  public 
, dollars,  will  establish  appropriation  levels  for  a  two-year  period  rather  than 
the  current  one  year  and  will  enable  Slnte  Sleska  College  to  better  plan  the 
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offering  of  Its  educational  program . 

•  The  major  advantage  to  SIntc  -Gleska  College  of  being  able  to  dctermlrVe  the 
**>ont  of  P.L.  98-192  funds  available  to  the  Institution  for  a  tteo-year  period, 
will  be  greater  continuity  and  stab!  11  ty  In  providing  Instructional  services  year 
,to  year  and  an  enhanced  ability  1 6  define  the  need  for  add! tlooal  institutional 
resources.  < 

\  « 

The  current  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  Tribal  x 
Community  Colleges  for  19&5  Is  6  million  dollars  or  $400,00$  less  than  the  current 
)SBk  appropriation,     fn  utilising  the  same  pro  rata  figure  a*  19W,  the  recoer-  N 
mendatlon  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  seems  based  on  a  decline  In  student 
enrollment  for  1985.    This  recommendation  Is  not  realistic.    Hot  only  have  student 
enrollment*  been  steadily  Increasing  but  changes  In  the  formula  for  counting 
Indian  studtnts  In.P.L.  98-192  will  enhance  the  number  of  eligible  students. 
^Uo,  P-L.  98-192  authorised  a  $1025  Increase  In  the  pro  rata  figure  of  $t»0C0 
for  fiscal  Tear  1984  with  more  modeit  Increases  for  Fiscal  Year  1985 »  FY  I9S6 
and  FY  I98?.  ' 

A  major  concern  of  SInte  Steske  Collage  focuses  on  the  level  of  appropria- 
tion* authorised  for  eligible  Tribal  ly-cont rolled  community  colleges.    The  problem 
since  the  enactment  of  the  law  has  been  that  funding  has  never  been  appropriated 
at  the  authorised  level  of  $^000  per  F.T.I.E.    The  pro  rata  amount  has  fluctuated 
between  $2700  and  $3100  but  this  Is  never  established  until  after  the  Congressional 
appropriations  process.  To  data,  the  pro  rata  amount  ha*  been  dictated  more  by 
Congressional  appropriations  rather  than  by  actual  student  enrollments  within  a 
given  fiscal  year.    As  a  consequence,  the  level  of  funding  allocations  to  Individual 
schools  have  been  determined  primarily  by  total  ^appropr I  at  Ions  Instead  of  remaining 
sensitive  to  actual  F.T.I.E.  nuafcers. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  and  our  recommendation  Is  establishing  P.L.  t^~*t 

.■  ■  t 
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98-192  appropriation*  at  the  full  $5028  per  FIT. I.E.  for  FY' 85  as  amended  by 
1«nl    This  would  provide  the  necessary  operational  funding  accurate  and  sensl  ttv* 
to/student  enrollments  .  (f  ,f .  I  .E.)  « 

Irtj  order  to  provide  a  modest  $*  r*lsa  ($57,807)  for  faculty  and  staff 
fitcreasjing  faculty  contracts  to  12  months  ($59,201),  and  to  cover  instruction 
costs  currently  covered  by  developmental  and  other  short-term  categorical  grants  ^ 
{$358,0^29)  ,  Slnte  Gleska  College  will  need  an  additional  $li7S»037  a  year  In 
support  from  P-L.  98-192  for  basic  operational  support  for  an  additional  $19^3  . 
oar  Jndjlan  F.T.E.    Given  the  current  $2812  per  Indian  F.T.E.  rate  Slnte  Gleska 
College;  wlH  need  a  minimum  pro  rata  figure  of  $*800  for  operational  support  next 
year,    in  the  case  of  Instructional  costs  covered  by  developmental  and  other 

short -ten*  categorical  grants,  Slnte  Gfesk*  College  has  lost  a  nursing  degree 

I 

program  covered  by  a  grant  from  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  will  lose  Its 
lekota  TTne  Arts  program  this  year  with  the  end  of  a  F.I.P.S.E.  grant.  We  will  be 
unable  to  develop  an  allied' health  program  and  an  associate  of  science  degree  for 
tack  of  funds  In  basic  operation  or  categorical  grant  support. 


fV.    &IA  HIGHER  EDUCATION  SQ&lAKSHlPS  '  ■  ; 

B,1  A  higher  education  scholarships  are  critical  to  the  pursuit  of  academic 

•  '  t  J 

studiejs  on  the  rose rvat Ion ►    Given  the  economic  nature  of  the  reservation  area, 

t 

and  perhaps  more  specifically  the  unemployinent  rate,  nearly  all  students  must 
seek  financial  assistance  to  attend  college.  .  v 
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EIA  Higbpwr  Education  Scholarship  Program  at  Sinte  Cleska  College 
(FY*  81-FY*  84) 


$160,000 
$140,000 
$120, 000 
$100,000 


T¥ — n — rtm  n 

81      82      63  84 


Annual  BIA  Scholarship  *. 
Funding  levels' 


136 
120 
110 
100 


Number  o£  Rosebud  Agency 
Students  Funded 


FY  FY  FY  FY  ^Anticipated  Students 
81      82      83  8£ 


90% 

sat 

70% 
60% 


Percentage  of  Financial 
Neeiket: 


TY      FY      FY  F? 

81      82      83      84    **Anticipated  Percentage 
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Sinta  Cleska^&llag*  Is  un!que<An  that  ft  sselntalns  a  special  contract 
arryng— »m  with  the  Tribe  and  BIA  Agency  of  flea  In  adeJn  Ts  taring  scholarship 
ejonleV  to  aHglfcle  atudents  artrol  led  at  tha  Cottage.    Through  tht^s  arrengeieent , 
which  wts  initiated  In  1977-via>a  ».L.  93^38  contract,  Sinta  Glaske  College 
ha*  historically  received  about  2$t  of  the  total  Rosebud  Agency  Higher  Educa-, 
t ion  Scholarship  allocation  and  has  enabled  a  Mora  direct  and  responsive  wr- 
vice  for  tribal  meaoers  ^  teres  of  their  financial  aid  concerns.    As  ed*!n!~ 
stared  by  Sinta  fcleska  Col  lege,  the^^T^A*  Higher  EekKatfofrStfiuUt stUp-program^ 
Is  designed  to  fund  as  aanyT  students  a*  possible  and  therein  help  defray  i 
carta  In  portion  of  their  Various  educational  and  related  cost  of  attendance 
,  expenses. 

Yatf  as  discerned  In  tha  Reading  *fi~l  .A.  Higher  Education  Scholarship  ' 

•rogra^data,  since  FY' 81,  tha  annual  funding  level  has  decreased  from  $152,000 

a*  ** 

to  $120,000  and  tha  percentage  of  financial  neeo)**t  has  decraiaed  from  approx- 

•  ■,»*-■ 

laately  80X  to  below  &B$.    These  decreases  translate  Into  less  total  avaltabla 

funds,  leas  overall  student  awards  and  nor  a  umnat  financial  need,  both  indl- 

vi dually  and  collectively*    The* a  ^decreases  are  further  confounded  by  an'  : . 

Increasing  student  enrollment  aiaon$st  full-tlae  Rosebod  Agency  students*  The 

*  *  ■  ■      *  • 

.  unfortunate  and  result  is  an  overall  md^d  financial  need  for  Rosebud  Agency  • 

j  ,  '      •  * 

>  students,  and  oftentimes,  a  situation  wherein  the",  tribal  fciember  does  not  receive 

»  '*■.*'  * 

•any  financial  assistance  funds.  '!   *  * 

*'  '        -        •  •  .      •  r  -  .  t-.r: 

For  FY(S4f  Sinta  Ulaska  College  has  onca  again  requested  a  supplement 

through  the  Rosebud  Agency  in  order  to  provide  a  greater  nuiaber  of  local 

s  post  Secondary  students  with  B.  I  .A.  Higher  fducatffcn.  Scholarship  Awards. 

However,  because  total  Agency  scholarship*  funds  ere  established  at .pre - 

deterfiinerf  levels t  the  prospects  of  securing  add    $  one  1  scholarship  monies 

are  mini  mm  \  to  non-exl  stent .    TH^s  points  to  the.,  inadequacy  of  Bureau  of 

,  «j ndl an  ^ff  fairs  scholarship  grants  fbeing  budgeted  and  al 


located  ^ro®  the  local 


.    \  v, 
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SfA  Agency  budget ,    AH  eHglbfe  student^t  tending  both  Si nte  GleSka  College 
and  of  Preservation  institutions  must  tap  scholarship  grants  fro*  the  sane 
Agency  Allocation. 

On*  Idmrn  that  the  College  wishes  to  propose  and  pursue  H^the  separate 
ellocatlo/vof  scholarship  gra^s  for  eligible  Tribal  msobers  syej/f cat  ly 
attending  reservation-based  collars  such  as  Sfnte  Sleska  Coiiege.    This  *  *' 
proposal  would  Involve  tha  budgeting  of  higher  education  grants  for  reservetion- 
based  college  siud»tsnaT»t  Inct  ly  separate  f rol^TO^iet  a  1  Tilual  stftolerihtp^~ 
allocation.    Separate  scholarship  grant  Bonier  could.be  processed  directly  to 
reaervetlon-besed  college*  through  the  local  ftl A  Agency  offices*    This  proposal 
Mould  eliminate  the  direct  cwapeti tion  of  evelUble  funds  between  institutional 
scholarship  needs,  general  Tribal  scholarship  needs  (I.e.  off- reservation 
college  students) »  and  other  TrlbaJ/aiA  program  needs,  all  of  which  derive  * 
nonle*  froai  the  seen  funding  pool .  * 
-    CI  van  this  need,  Slnte  Siesfca  College  would  request  Congressional  consl  da  ra- 
ti on  for  supplemental  appropriations  to  provide  additional  B$A  scholarship  funding* 

# 

V.    TRiBAl  HISH£R  EDUCATION  CONTRACT  $iimRT  FUNDS  (SNVpgff  ACT? 

During  the  initial  stages  of  l/**tl tut lonel  development f  the  College  pursued 
funding  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  basic  operational  support* 
Tha  Institution  was  eventually  moprQ^md  for  a  sevell  operational  grant  by  ttte 
ilA  under  the  authority  of  ?X>  67-85, -the  Snyder  Act  of  1921,    tflth  the  passage 
and  !«plMKneatf on  of  P.L.  93*638,  tha  Snyder  Act  monies  were  provided  through 
tfra  Tribal  "638  contracting*'  option  of  these  funds.    This  was  conceived  as  one 
effort  by  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  to  estab  1 1  sly  t  least  one  suitable  funding 
source  for  Tribal  higher  education  purposes. 

The  resultant  problem  and  continuing  concern  associated  with  this  funding 
source  has  been  one  of  safeguarding  annual-  appropriations.     Op  until  1980,  the 
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Snyder  Act  or  638  contract  monies  were  appropriated  and  allocated  through  the 
Tribe*  "bindw?1  budget  process  In  the  Mount  of  $358,300."  Wt*rt  ItbtcM  evident 
that  Indian  co#mualiy  col legei  would  be  ftceWwg  appropriation*  via  P-l.  3$-4?f 
authority  In  FY  1980,.  tha  BIA  made  a  unilateral  decision  to  all  adnata  tha  budget 
cat  ago  ry  for  Mobar  education  from  tha  Tribal  budget,  effectively  eliminating  */ 
contract  funds.    However,  legislative  provisions  of  P.L  95-*71  specifically 
and  axplt clt ly  al lowed  eligible  community  colleges  to  raoalva both  sources  of 


/     funding.    Whan  tha  Tribe's  affortt  were  unsuccessfuV  In  negotiating  with  th* 
SI  A  for  tha  raitoratton  of  thasa  funds,  It  was  only  through  tha  factions  of 
a  Congressional  sub-comm!  ttaa  that  tha  Bureau  audi f lad  thai  r  daclslon  on 
tha  ka^i*.    However,  In  tha  restoration  process,  thei^alA  1 mooted  an  unantici- 
pated reduction  of  $200,000  from  the  higher  education  contract.    Tha  final 
•  I  location- which         eventually  provided  In  FY»80  was  $156,500. 
s       Needless  to  say,  the  Initial  fiscal  benefit-*  derived  from  first  yeer 
(FY1 80)  % 7 T  appropriations  were  offset  by  the  reduction  in  Tribal  higher* 
educe t Ion  contract  monies.    The  problem  of  safeguarding  Snyder  Act  funds  has 
continued  to  peTsT*^  through  subsequent  fiscal  year  budget  processes  at  tha 
Trlbel/BJA  Agency  level.     In  particularly,  the  daws  lopment  of  the  FY  '85  and 
FY'S**  Tribal/Agency  budget  proposal*  creeled  a  bitter  and  Intensive  conflict 
between  the  Tribe!  Council  and  local  BIA  administrators.    The  problem  and 
source  ofv  contention  stemmed  f  rem  erbl  trery  BIA  manipulations  of  tentative 
budget  aMocationi  for  Tribal  638  contracts  without  Tribal  Council  Input  or 
app^^aK^garaiwount  to  Tribal  concerns  *a*  again  the  BIA1  §  attempt  to  eUmJnete 

monies  for  Tribal  education  program^  Including  the  hlghej^Ktcatjon -  and  ediilt 

a 

education  contract*.    Under  the  same  general  budget  category t  Part  A  -  Education, 
higher  •  ducat  Ion  scholarship*  were  also  subject  to  the  same  proposal  for  reduc- 
tion or  elimination.  «  $ 


\ 
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v.    .  :  * 

The  rV'83  Tribal/BIA  Agency  budget  dispute  wk  eventually  re  solved^ 
October  I,  19S3.    The  resul  tan  traction,  as  approved  by  the  Bt  A  Area  and  Cerft*al« 

/ 

offices,  we*  to  restore  the  education  contract  funds  et  the  previous  fiscal  year 
levels.    However,  for  FY       appropriations,  the  BIA  Agency  Has.  Emitted  Initial 
budget  »o3cu*en1;s  which  again  zero  out  higher  e ducat  km  *nd  adult  education  fundi ty$ 
el  locations.    The  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  hat  submitted  Its  own  'FY1 8*1  budget  proposal 
with  the  education  contract  funds  restored  but  at  J  \Q%  reduction. 


This  latteract  I^pn  points  to  another  critical  concern  In  tanas  of  general 
Tribal  appropriations.    Since  educational  support  furitfs  are  derived  from  the 
same  general  Trlbai/BIAj  Agency  budget.  Tribal  educational  programs  are  pitted 
agafnst  $fher  Tribal  program  needs  for  funds.    The  total  'fiscal  appropriation 
-  for  the  Tribe  has  been  and- cont  Inues  to  be  reduced  each  year.    Consequently , 
there  are  lest  funds  to  allocate  for  Tribal  program  purposes.    How  does  educa- 
tion become  'any  less  Important  than  law  enforcement,  social  services,  or  natural 
resources  when  these  and  other  Tribal  programs  ana*  services  derive  budget  funds 
from  the  saftm  appropriation  pool  to  the  Tribe? 

I 

The  FY ' BM  Tribal/BIA  Agency  bulfgat  dispute  has  yet  to  be  resolved*  There 
has  bean  no  Indication  to  tfate  that  the  BIA  has  taken  any  action  to  address  this 
problem.    Consequently,  budget  planning  for  College  program  operations  continued 
to^b*  diminished  in  terms  of  anticipating  Institutional  revenue  for  the  l$83~84 
academl c  year. 

s  At  this  tfm,  the  College  would  reiterate  Its  support  of  Tribal  efforts  in 
not  only  maintaining  the  educational  contract  funds,  but  also  securing  the 
retaliation  of  Snyder  Act  monies  a^the  previous  level  of  S 358 ,300. 

A  h^toncal  synopsis  related  to  the  contracting  and  funding  of  the  Tribal 
higher  education  program -is  attached  to  this  testimony. 
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SUHWBY 

In  iwry  fashion,  $lnte  Gleska  Co!  lege  «outd  request  Cong  re*  clonal  corrt  f  d- 

•ration  end  support  of  tha  fof  lowing  racosawn  da  t  tons  related  to  our  Institutional 

V 

fundi  ng  needs:  t 

.   I.    A  supptsaumt  appropr I  at  Ion  for  FY'S*  to  maintain  the  $28)2  pro  rata 

figure.  V 
2,    Appropriation  of  P.L  98-192  funds  at  the  legislatively-mandated 


Uv«l  of  $5025  par  full- tie*  Indian  student  (F.T.I.E.)  for  19S5  and 
$5*15  for  1986; 

3.    Increased  appropriation*  of  Si  A  Hfghar  Education  Scholarship  grant 

r1 

funjis  via  mini»u«  appropriation  1  avals  established  according  to 
Tribal /Agency  need}  and 
k.    Restoration  of  tribal  highar  education  (63$)  contract  funds 
(f,e.  Snyder  Act  allocations  for  Tribal ly-eontrol lad  colleges) 
for  the  ftosebud  $iou*  Tribe  at  tha  previous  laval  of  $258,300 
via  appropriation  supplement  or  "add-on"  to  tha  Agency  budget. 

Your  attention  and  consideration  of  these  issues  Is  urgently  requested. 


186 

Historical  Synopsis  Related  to  the 
Contrasting  and  Funding  of 


Reservation-Based  Higher  Education 
on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation  via 


P.L.  67-85:    the  Snyder-  Aot  of  1921 
.  and 

P.L.  93-638:    the  Indian  Self-Determination 
am!  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1975 


Submitted  By: 
Sinte  Gleska  College 

P.O.  Box  37 
Rosebud,  South  Dakota 
5T570 
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jafraoaxrnciis  xamAi  cohtragtiib  ass  foudhs 

Siate  Gleaka  College,  ££*e  *my  othtr  TribeOly-^sontrolled  coaatinltj  ofil- 
legea,  began  oparationa  with  virtually  bo  financial  resoureea.   fc*  Rosebud 
Collage  atartetf-tJithan  initial  atart-up  budget  of  about  |15r00O  derived 
priaerilv  (ha  private  finundatton  oootribdtioca. 

.  In  1971,  the  College  pureuad  the  idaa  of  oootracting  for  funds  fro*  the  f 
BIA  to  provide  higher  adaoatloa  and  adult  education  program  afttabliahe&  nitfcio 
the  Bureau.  Forwer  BIA  ComUeiooer  tools  Bruce  responded  enthusiaatioaUy  to 
tha  oonoept  of  a  reaervatioo-tjaaed  higher  education  prograat  and  initiated  tha 
legal  research  about  the  contracting  idea*   Cboe  it  use  determined  that  oontrant 
ftodlng  mm  a  viable  option,  the  El  provided  both  Sinte  Gleek*  ^College  and 
Cfclala  Sioux  Cee»uoity  Collage  (Pin*  Ridge,  SJ>J  with  amll  operational jfrmntM* 
Thia  action  esrked  the  firet  inataooe  of  tha  BEA'e  ooaw itaasnt  to  providfc  fUndiog 
and  reaouroee  for  the  owequnlty  colleges.   It  also  reflected  the 
of  and  established  funding  for  the  institution's  basis  operating 

With  the  initial  funding  allocation,  the  BIA  exteooed  a  series  of 
sent*  to  provide  up  to  75*  ft  future  inetitutional  budget  needs  for  the  col- 
leges.  However,  eff orte  m  *the  schools  to  secure  subsequent  funds  proved 
difficult.    The  reality  of  BIA  funding  allocation*  for  ?ieoal  Years  1972  through 
1980,  although  benefitting  a  li  sited  fiscal  bas$,  produoed  far  less  jooniee  to 
acooBoodate  the  operational  support  needs  of  •the  colleges*    At  one  point  is 
1972,  foraer  Senate  Jaaes  Abourezk  intervened  on  behalf*  of  the  ooneunity 
colleges  and  requested  that  the  BIA  Maintain  their  original  funding  ooaalt«iota. 

The  subsequent  history  of  oontraot  support  funding"  provided  for  / 
reservatiotv-hased  higher  education  prograas  reflects  nuaeroua  atteepte  by  tha 

i 

BIA  to,  in  fact,  terminate  support  funding.    Throughout  its  history,  the  BrfA 

I 

\ 
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cited  any  mister  of  philosophical  and  technical  reason*  for  not  funding  higher 
education  program*   One  prijeary  issue  was  BIA's  contention  that  there  was  no 
specific  legislation  authorising  suppcrt^fUndisg  of  Indian  ooaauolty  colleges. 
However,  the  SIA  traditionally  used  P.U  67-85,  the  Snyder  Act  of^l92X  and 
P.U.  73-167,  the  Johnson  O'miley  Act  of  as  broad  authorization  for  legis- 

lated but  non-specific  educational  progress.    The  Snyder  Act  was  eventually 
identified  ay  the  legislative  authorisation  for -the  deaignafcior  and  utilization^ 
of  federal  ron^es  provided  to  the  ecaaunity  colleges. 

These  contract  support  or  "Snyder  Act  funds"  have  largely  been  maintained 
since.  1972  only  After  efforts  were  sad*  by  the  college,  the  Tribe  and  Congres- 
sional representatives  to  exert  pressure  for  the  fulfillment  of  BIA  funding 
domaitaenta.    The  BIA  continued  its  efforts  of  manipulating  or  circus^ en  ting 
federal  regulations,  departmental  policies,  and  program  budget  processes 
(i.e.  Taihal/BIA  budget  development)  to  thwart  the  effort  by  the  Tribe  to 
saaintain  these  educational  contract  funds.  . 

tine  substantial  change  in  the  allocation  of  support  funds  occurred  in  1975 
when  former  BIA  Commiss  loner  Morris  Thomson  reeooraoded  that  the  contract  allo- 
cations be  placed  on  the  Tribal/ KIA  Agency"1  budget  as  a  separ^t^e  or  "banded" 
budget  category.    The  result  of  ft*.  Thompson's  recommendation  forced  the  College 
to  seek  necessary  funds  from  general  Tribal  funding  allocations.  Consequently, 
Snyder  Act  monies  became  subject  to  the  budgeting  process  as  prescribed  by  the 
contracting  provisions  of  F.L.  93-633,  the  Indian  Self  determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act.    Implementation  of  the  *63#  contract  process  required  the  ' 
Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  to  designate  funds  from  its  own  funding  pool  and  the 
College,  in  turn,  negotiated  direct  contracts  with  the  BIA.    The  latter  authori- 
zation for  contracting  is  derived  from  the  Tribally-cbartered  status  that  the 
College  possesses* 
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Xt  is  at  this  point  that  *Soyder  Act  aunies**  and  638  contract  (high** 
education)  botiiaa  have  becoc*  synonymous  in  reference  to  the  College's  eduoa- 
t tonal  contract  funds.   The  transition  of  initial  contract  allocations  via  the  . 
Snyder  act  to  the  638  oca  tract  nechanism  transferred  the  responsibility  of 
budgeting,  prioritizing,  and  subsequent  funding  for  the  cowainity  collate  to 
the  Tribe. 

PRQBl£M  -  CONTRACT  MOftEBS  ASP  ?.t.  95-471  ; 

Because  of  other  critical  Tribal  needs,  educational  funding  through  the 
638  contract  process  has  provided  the  College  With  only  a  soall  percentage  of 
necessary  n&nies  for  basic  operational  support.    Additional  support  dollar* 
have  been  generated  by  tuition  revenue  end  recovery  of  indirect  costs  fro* 
other  federal  grants.   But  the  sua  of  those  dollars  lave  consistently  fallen 
short  o£Jwsio  support  needs*    At  best,  the  College's  funding  base  has  been 
supported  by  *so£t  aonies*  of  federal  education  grants  designated  for  specific 
educational  uses  and  not  for  basic  operant ing  costs.   With  the  growing  fragmen- 
tation and  instability  of  Tribal  and  federal  funding  soJrces,  the  College  * 

beoaate  aware  of  tt^i critical  need  to  establish  a  stable  funding  source  which 

0  *v 
fcould  provide  basic  operational  oonies. 

Cognizant  of  this  situation,  the  College  joined  other  Tribal Xy-oon trolled 

cofflounity  colleges  in  a  legislative  effort  to  secure  a  stable  funding  source. 

After  several  years  of  diligent  work  with  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 

of  the  federal  government,  the  effort  resulted  in  the  passage  of  P*L.  95-471, 

the  Tribally-eontroHed  Ccexaunity  College  Assistance  Act  of  1978.    The  aajor  ' 

intent  of  the  legislation  was  to  provide  eligible  institutions  with  funding 

for  basic  operational  support  needs.    Appropriations  were  to  be  determined 

based  on  a  student  enrollment  formula  of  $4,000  per  ftill-tirae  Indian  student*.. 

The  BIA  was  given  the  responsibility  of  implementing  and  administering  the  Act. 
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Since  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  sunrtl  unanticipated  shortcomings .", 

tew  arisen.    But  the  sejor  prcblsej  la  relationship  to  the  Bosebud-based 

Collect  recused  on  the  aafefttardiag  of  SnySer  Act  support  eonie*.    toe*  it 

beoestt  evident  that  Indian  aoosssiity  ooilegea  would  be  receiving  ffcoas 

beginning  U  Fiscal  Imp  ig$o,  the  SU  Central  Office  of  Financial  Management 

eede  a  unilateral  decision  to  eliadntte  the  Tribal  budget  category  C#13oS- 

Part  A)  which  identified  the liigher  education  rale*.    Beaver  ,-4hr^8*l*ra 

ti^o^k :  95-471  CSeo.  108)  specifically  sad  explicitly  allow!  eligible 

institutions  to  receive  bath  sources  of  funding.   Ho  other  schools  -*  Crisis, 

Sioux  Co—uotty  College  sod  turtle  Mountain  Coaauolty  College  (Horfcb  Dakota)  - 

utilised  Snyder  Act  doners  end  were  also  affected  by  this  B£A  action*  this 

s 

decision  was  executed  without  consulting  or  informing  the  Tribes,  the  colleges* 
or  the  local  BZA  Agency  offices.  *  \ 

IfceTthe  BIA  aoooaplished  was  the  illegal  expropriation  of  Tri bally-banded 
funds  in  jSireot  violation  of  Congressional  lav         95-471,  Sea.  108).   It  was 
the  contention  of  the  BXA  that  the  schools  could  not  utilize  both  acuities  of 
JUn41n^y  higher  education  purposes,   Throughout  KY'So,  the  collages  and  the 
IgAj^gSd  T^rrer  ish  correspondence  battle  on  ttis  issue.   Sin  to  Oleske  College 
fonmlited  the  ?X'&Q  638  contract,  as  initiated  by  the  local  BU  Agency,  only 
to  discover  thst.no  dollars  were  attached.   Both. the  EU  Agency  and  Aram  Offices 
disavowed*  any  knowledge  of  the  contrnvsaialil  decision. ,  At  one  point,  foraer  BIA 
Agency  Superintendent  George  Keller  specifically  requested  a  clarification  on  k 
the  natter  by  the  Central  Office.   On  February  4,  1930,  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribal  Council  passed  EST  #30-31,  which  called  for  corrective  action.  There 
was  a  continuous  flow  of  assurances  by  the  ETA  Central  Office  adsinistratore  r 
that  the  category  and  conies  would  bo  restored.   Ho  iattsediatc  set  ion  was  evident 
at  the  tios. 
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It  Wasn't  until  the  latter  portion  of  FT 80  (April,  1980}  that  the  HEA, 
yielding  under  Congressional  intervention  and  pressure,  finally  researched 
the  issue  and  determined  that  the  Bureau**  position  would  be  codified. 
Correspondence  by  Deputy* Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairsf^Riek  Levis, 
Acting  13JA  Education  Director  Ifoah  Allen,  end  Interior  Under  Secretary  t&aes 
Joseph  clarified  the  discrepancy  and  indicated  that  action  would  be  taken  to 
restore ttoe  budget  category  and  fUnds-^iyiayren . '  tfv*T_  ^^»viy ^n 


the  reversal  of  the  BIA  decision,  the  restoration  of  funds  (fro*  another  budget 
categoty  -  Part  D  of  the  Central^JCCoe  b«$get>f  but  not  the  restoration  of  the 
budget  category  fco  the  Tribal  "band1*  budget.   It  *asn*t  until  Deeeobar  1980 
that  Acting  BIA  Education  Director  Cabe  Paxton  notified  the  schools  that  the' 
category  had  been  restored  to- the  Tribal  budget.   In  the  transition,  the  title 
of  the  band  category  had  been  changed  from  HHighsr  Education**  (not  to  be  eon- 
fused  viSi  "Scalar  ships*1)  to  "Tri  bally-con  trailed  Ctoenunity  College." 

Another  significant  change  evolved  prior  to  the  beginning  of  Fiscal  tear 
193l  (Septeinber  198O).    The  BIA  informed  the  College  that  the  BY* 81  Higher 
Education  allocation  would  be  reduced  by  $200,000.    According  to  the  letter 
by  Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Philip  Dsloria,  the  BIA  would  provide  only  ' 
$158,000  which  was  to  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  ewies  already  available 
in  the  Tribal  budget.    There  was  speculation  that  no  funds  above  the  reduced 
level  were  restored  to  the  tentative  FY* 81  Tribal  budget*    This  was  confirmed 
with  subsequent  "Advice  of  Allotments*  ooeusents  reflecting  a  reduced  level  of 
funding  at  $136,500.   IXirlng  the  funding  restoration  process,  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe  and  its  coaaunity  college  incurred  a  loss  of  $200,000+  in  higher  education 
contract  funds.  x  * 

By  the  conclusion  of  Fir8l,  the  necessary  corrective  njeasfures  were  taken 
by  the  BIA  to  restore  the  Tribal  budget  category  and  a  reduced  level  of  funding 
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for  the  hi^)A  education  program,   Tb*  lavel  of  funding  allocations  for  each 
eubsequent  fiiLftiir  has  remained  at  $13^,5>OOv  ^ 

E1*Q81<EH  -  ZgfiO  Bfeg  BUDGSTISG  FDR  FISCAL  SBAR  198g  a  1$8*  ^ 

The  pfoblfi  of  eefeguarding  the  higher  •fixation  contract  ehpporfc  funds 
continued  to  persist  in  the  determination*  of  subsequent  fiscal  appropriations. 
This  iasum  emerged  again  is  tbs  develops***  of  the  WS3  wkS         Tribel/BIA  ^ 


Agency  budgets. 

Briefly,  the  local  BIA  Agency  and  Tribal  budgets  for  a  given  fiscal  year 
are  developed  add  finalised  approximately  13  Booths  in  advance  through  a 
mmchmnisai  rafarrad  to  as  »Zere  Bass  Budgeting,*  Given  a  bass  level  funding, 
union  is  fanarally  tha  previous  fiscal  year's  ftading  leys!,  budget  allocations 
are  determined  and  prioritized  (ranked)  for  each  Tribal  and  local  BIA  prograau 
There  ara  several  Tribal  oontract  programs  listed  as  budget  categories  including 
3GC  HlflMr  Education  and  Adult  Baaio  Education  programs. 

The  Bureau  has  traditionally  initiated  ZBB  activities  arocod  each  Bweeber. 
ideally,  this  should  be  an  co-going  process  throughout  the  year.   The  process 
involves  representatives  of  the  Tribe  and  the  HIA,  t*o  theoretically  coordinate 
as  a  *ZB8  cccwittee*  in  reviewing,  budgeting,  and  prioritising  proposed  budget 
allocations  for  Tribal  and  BIA  progress*   Oboe  allocations  and  program  rankings 
are  established,  this  information  is  forwarded  to  the  Tribal  Council  for  concur- 
rence and  approval.    The  final  proposed  budget  la  then  submitted  to  the  BIA'  ^ 
Area  Office,  Central  Office,  and  ultimately  through  federal  channels  to  the 
0,S.  Office  of  Budget  and  Mtftageaeot  for  inclusion  in  the  President's  appro-  , 
priattons  request  to  Congress.  ' 

The  reality  of  Tribal  involvement  in  the  local  budget  process  bam  at  beet 

b 

been  marginal,  prixaanily  due  to  the  initiatives  and  actions  assumed  by  the  BIA. 
While  the  BIA  has  mde  efforts  to  solicit  Tribal  input  in  the  budget  formulation 
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process,  the  Tribe  has  discovered  that  actual  budget  determinations  and  sUhse-  . 
quent  allocation  are  dictated  by  the  BIA.   Such  has  been  the  case  of  budget  • 
development  activities  fo*  the  FY*  83  and  Tribal /BIA  Agency  fiscal  approp- 

riations.     ^  V 

IXs-ing  the  spring  of  1951  and  1982,  the  Eosebud  Sioux  Tribal  Council  becfem 
aware  that  the  BIA  Rosebutf  Agency  had  developed  and  submitted  the  PYf83  and  .  * 
PY>&fc  budgets .without-  thc^yira^felbal^D^^  Among 
gany  concerns  was  that  toe  BIA  had  arbitrarily  eliminated  funding  in  each 
budget  for  the  higher  education  (i.e.  Snyder  Act  ggnies?  and  adult  education  * 
contract  prt^raas.    Tribal  input  had  bean  solicited  and  secured  for  the  purpose 
of  prograa  budget  reviews  f  but  not  to  the  extent  of  determining  and  approving  * 
proposed  budget  allocations. 

In  'each  instance  of  budget  developments,  the  BIA  contended  that  internally- 
imposed  Headlines  within  the  Bureau  system  negated  ideal  Tribal  involvement 
(i.e.  Tribal  Council  approval)*   Bath  FYf83  and  Fr84  budgets  were  submitted 
to  the  BIA  Area  Office  with  a  cpaae^tary  about  the  lack  or  Tribal  participation 
in  the  final  decision'  to  approve  the  proposed  budgets.   Heedless  to  say,  the 
Tribal  Cuncil  has  taken  $reat  exception  to  the  apparent  circumvention  of 
Triba^authority  and  insansitivity  of  Tribal  prograa  needs  as  demonstrated  by 
the  BIA. 

The  Tribal  Council  initiated  repeated  efforts  to  address  this  continuing 
problem.    Resolutions  have  been  passed  by  forsal  Council  action  to  reprimand 
the  BIA  and  to  recall  the  proposed  budgets  as  prepared  and  submitted  without 
Council  approval,    for  each  budget,  the  Tribal  has  submitted  its  own  budget 
proposals,  revised  to  include  ten  restoration  of  education  contract  BonAes* 
The  last  formal  action  taken  by  the  Tribal  Council,  on  June  1?,  1982,  reiter- 
ated the  request  that  the  HIA  take  all  corrective  measures  in  conformity  to 
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Tribal  need.   Tha  resolution  also  directed  that  the  Tribe  and  BIA  seek  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  tha  higher  education  contract  program  with  the  intent 
to  restore  tha  contract  funds  at  previous  levels,   the  consistent  response  by 
'the  local  BIA  Agency  has  been  that  tha  budget  problems  Mare  out  of  their  adsdnl 
etrative  control  and  that  raaolution  of  these  issues  were  subject  to  Central 
OfTice  action,  #  ,  %  . . 

jflBKgljfc^TljS  OF  FY 'Bland  FT'84  THIBAL/BIA  AggSCT  BBSGETS  J  


Tha  FY'83  budg^ '©sputa  between  tha  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  and  tha  BIA  was 
resolved  on  October  1,  1§B2*    Obtaining  clearance  froa  the  BIA  Central  Office, 
tha  Area  Off  lea  notified  tha  Tribe  that  tha  revised  budget,  including  tha 
restoration  of  Tribal  education  contract  funds,  ves  approved*  Consequently, 
tha  BIA  proceeded  to  process  the  higher  education  contract  for  FY'SB^at  the 
'  tentative*-level  of  $136,500. 

Both  the  Tribe  and  the  BIA  hn»  negotiated  and  submitted  a  revised  budget 
for  Fiscal  year  1984.   As  cited  earlie^,  the  initial  FT'8*t  Z.B.^.  oocuatnts 
reflected  aero  funding  for  the  Tribe's  education  contracts*   The  revised 
budget,  taking  into  consideration  the  reduced  base  level  of  total  Agency 
funding  anticipated  for  FYf84,  reflects  a  10*  reduction  of  education  contract 
funds.   As  a  result,  the  revised  budget  proposes  to  reduce  the  level  of  FY'BU 
Higher  Education  contract  support  funds  to  $122,850. 

The  Rosebud  Siouxjribe  is  currently  awaiting  an  official  response  to  the. 
modified  Tribal/ BIA  Agency  budget*    To  date,  no  action  has  been  taken  to 

pursue  the  procureaent  of  supplemental-  appropriations  for  the  restoration  of 
toe  Tribal  higher  education  contract  funds  at  the  previous  levels*  *  - 
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Mr. 'Alexander.  Cot^d  we  have  the  charts  that  you  referred  to 
,    .  I  Jor  the  record?  You  mentioned  that  you  brought  some  charts.  We 
;  do  not  necessarily  need  them  today  but  later  on  we  may. 

Ms.  Windy  Boy,  It  is  in  the  written  testimony  that  has  been  sub- 
.  /     mitted[.  >    <\  , ,  4  •  ■  >  . 

.  We  did  make  a  quick  total  of  the  amounts  we  have  paid  in  inter- 
est  *due  to  late  payipents$§nd  It  is  averaging  about  $8,000  or 
$10,000  per  college,  so  it  it  very  costly.  > 
fc-     That  concKides^  our  testimony*  Thank  yoii  very  much  for  your 
/  '  v  .  time.    ,      .:v i 

<Ms.  Boy lan.  I  have  a  question,  Janine. 

•  ■*  .     in  'the^middle  of  your  testimony  you  talked  rSboyt  student  count 

and  wide*  the  new  law  how  it  is  different  tfcan  the  old,  law.  What  I 
would  like  you  to  do,  if  you  could,  is  take'me  step  by  step  through 
this,  because  just  for  fiscal  year  |984,  for  example,  the  new  law 
;   does  not  apply;  is  that  correct?  .    >  . 

'  \   .  *  Ms.  Windy  Boy.  That  is  correct.    «  r\-^ 

•  Ms.  JJoylan.  Will  it  in  1985? 

•   "  Ms.  Windy  Boy,  It  will  in  1985.  %  ■  ' 

Ms.  Boylan.  My  question,  first  of  all,  is  whether  the  Bureau's 
budget  reflects  those  changes.  * 

Ms.  Windy  Boy.  It  does  not  reflect  any  of  those  changes  at  all.  It 
isiapparent  they  are  using  the  term  "FTE"  rkther  than  Indian  stu- 
dent count.  V  N 

Ms.  Boylan.  Just  as  they  did  last  year?  -  ' 

Ms.  Windy  Boy.  Just  as  they  did  last  year. 

Ms.  Boylan.  Let  me  just  take  you  through  this:  For  example, 
Little  Big  Horn  in  1982  had  a  student  count  of  32,  then  in  1983 
it  had  81,  and  then  in  1984  it  had  91.  Are  tftose  figures  correct? 

Ms.  Windy  Boy.  Those  are  correct.  That  is'  how  we  grown. 

Ms.  Boylan.  That  is  wonderful.  - 

What  do  you  project  the  fiscal  year  1985  figure  will  be  for  tittle 
Big  Horn?  ■■    —  ,    k  1 

Ms.  Windy  Boy.  130. 

Ms.4  Boylan.  130?  The  Bureau  estimates  there  will  be*ho  fchange? 
*  Ms.  Windy  Boy.  That  is  correct,  ^         '  ^ 

Ms.  Boylan.  Is  the  1304>ased  oft  the  new  method  of  student  

Ms.  Windy  Boy.  It  is  based  on  the  new  method;  based  on  grpwth, 
and  cost  of  living,  -  ' 

The  basic  difference  is  this:  that  the  full-time  students  have  been 
counted  as  one,  whether  they  ikke  12,  15,  18,  or  20  credits.  So 
under  the  old  method  they  were  just' considered  one  FTE,  and  then 
all  of  the  part-time  students  were  summed  and  divided  by  12.  That 
entire  amount  was  totaled  for  ttlajf^ar  and  divided  by  the  number 
of  acadejh iq  terms. 

^Indian  stttdent  count,  however,  takes  the  total  registered  Indian 
credit  hours,  divided  by  12,  andHhen  again  divided  by  the  number 
»  of  terms,  arid  the  result  is  consistently,  across  the  board  among  the 
colleges,  10  to  ifi  percent  ^more.  If  we  looked  jai  this  current  term 

*  literally,  that  is  what  the  result  would  be. 

It  is  ^parent  that  the  Bureau  did  not  apply  this  new  accounting 
methAi^at  all. 

*  Ms.  Boylan.  Tha.pk  you  very  much.       *  ■ 

Mr#  Alexander.  We  thank  you  all  for4  6^bg  today.  ■ 4* 
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I  assume  there  is  a  copy  of  your  written  testimony? 
Ms.  Windy  Boy.  Yes;  we  have  turned  in  two  copies. 
Mr.  Alex4$uer.  OKI  I  would  like  to  see  it 
Ms.  Windy  Boy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Lorraine  Edmo,  the 
Ahierican  Indian  Scholarship,  Inc. 

STATEMENT  OF  LORRAINE  P.  EDMO,  DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN 
INDIAN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  INC.,  TAOS,  NM,  ACCOMPANIED  $Y 
ROSE  ROBINSON,  BOARD  MEMBER 

Ms.  Lorraine  Edmq.  Good  afternoon. 

My  name  is  Lorraine  Edrno,  and  I  am  director  of  the  American 
Indian  Scholarefeips  Program  in  Taos,  NM.  With  me  is  one  of  my 
board  members,  Rose  Robinsdn.  She  has  been  on  ^  the  board  for 
about  2  years,  and  she  is  director  of  the  American  Indian  Program 
for  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund. 

By  way  of  introduction,  the  American  Indian  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram is  a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  corporation  that  started  in  the 
State  of.  New  Mexico.  We  fund  American  Indian  and  Alaskan 
Native  graduate  students  from  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
our  primary  purpose  is  providing  them  with  fundgf  to  attend  gradu- 
ate school  and  get  their  masters,  Ph.D.  and  medical  degrees.  We 
are  currently  assisting  members  of  90  tribes  throughout  29  States. 

.We  consider  our  program  to  be  an  investment  in  training  qual- 
ity, productive  Indian  citizens  who  will  enhance  the  quality  of  life 
on  Indian  reservations  and  comm fogies.  Our  attached  exhibit  No. 
2  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  kinds  of  people  that  we  have  support- 
ed over  the  last  14  years. 

Our  alumni  are  living  testimony  to  the  caliber  of  people  we  have 
assisted.  Most  of  them  are  now  working  Tor  tribes,  Indian  commu- 
nities, governmental  organizations  that  work  for  Indian  people.  I 
believe  they  are  serving  as  catalysts  to  other  Indians  who  may  be 
interested  in  enhancing  their  own  educational  background. 

At  the  present  time  our  student  needs  are  not  being  met.  For 
this  past  academic  year,  1983  through  1984,  we  received '350  appli- 
cations for  assistance,  and  the  'total  substantiated  need  for  these 
students  was  $1,941,000.  For  this  academic  year,  we  received 
$785,000  from  the  BIA's  ftigher  Education  Program  for  student 
support.  This  amount  represented  only,  40  percent  of  the  student 
need.  We  estimate  thm  during  the  coming  year,  as  in  the  past 
couple  of  years,  there  will  be  an  estimated  8  percent  rise  in  "tuition 
costs  and  also  a  3.5  percent  rise  in  the  cost  for  stipends.  This  repre- 
sents a  cost  of  $233,000  just  to  maintain  the  furrent  program. 

Since  our  last  appearance  before  the  congressional  appropria- 
tions committees  last  year,  we  have  had  an  additional  600  requests 
for  assistance,  which  represents  250  additional  requests  for  the 
coming  school  year.  So  you  can  see  there  is  an  increased  demand 
.for  education  and  for  financial  aid  for  Alaskan  Natives  and  Indian 
students  in  the  lower  48. 

We  are  working  toward  establishing  an  endowment  for  the 
future,  but  until  that  time  arrives  we  will  need  Federal  supj^frt  to 
keep  our  students  in  school.  Our  goal  is  to  set  up  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing endowment  similar  to  that  established  by  schools  like  Harvard 
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and  Princeton.  But  in  the  interim,  we  had  to  look -toward  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  this  assistance,  since  it  is 
not  being  met  by  any  other  source. 

Of  the  290  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes  around  the  UirftSD 
States,  including  Alaska,  we  found  that  there  are  only  46  tHat  have 
program^  for  undergraduate  students  that  have  scholarship  funds 
available.  i 

Therefore,  I  am  a&ing  this  committee  to  recommend  to  the  full 
Congress  an  appropriation  of  $2.5  million  which  would  adequately 
fun$  325  American  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  graduate  students 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  I  think  this  is  a  sound  investment  because  we 
have  2,900  alumni  who  we  have  funded  through  AIS,  and  we  esti- 
mate that  each>)ne  of  those  alumni  probably  makes  $20,000  a  year 
and  pays  $4,500  a  year  in  taxes^So  for  1  year  alone,  they  are 
paying  $13.5  million  in  taxes/ to  the. U.S.  Treasury.  I  think  that 
shows  that  we  have  made  a  good  return  on  Congress*  investment 
over  the  past  14  years,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

We  also  request  that  this  amount,  the  $2.5  million,  be  a  special 
line-item  appropriation  in  the  BIA's  budget  specifically  earmarked 
for  American  Indian  scholarships,  and  we  base  this  justification  on 
the  facf  that  we  have  an  ongoing  track  record  that  is  recognized  by 
Indian  people  and  non-Indian  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

We  have  low  overhead.  We  have  a  reliable  and  proven  mecha- 
nism for  disbursing  scholarship  funds,  and  there  is  no  other  nation- 
al program  that  currently  addresses  this  need. 

Also,  earlier ^his  year  there  was  $23,000  targeted  to  be  cut  from 
our  fiscal  year7984  budget  by  the  Department  of  ttfe  Interior.  We 
would  like  to  have  this-  amount  restored  to  our  budget  since  we 
were  specifically  appropriated  this  amount  by  Congress  last  year. 
We  feel  this  is  a  modest  request  in  relation  to  the  need  we  havj$ 
*  outlined. 

We  have  found  that  the  average  American  Indian  graduate  stu- 
dent is  older,  usually  has  a  family,  has  worked  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  has  established  their  professional  goals.  Such  a  student, 
therefore,  represents  a  sound  investment  in  the  future  of  Indian 
America. 

Those  people  who  have  received  AIS  sbpport  are  in  leadership 
roles  throughout  the  country,  and  many  of  them  are  testifying  here 
today  and  also  with  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  administration  for  requesting  a 
need  of  $978,000  for  our  program  this  year.  Although  it  is  more 
V  than  what  has  been  asked  for  in  the  past,  it  still  does  not  meet  our 
needs.  We  are  currently  funding  187  students  at  an  average  grant 
of  $4,200.  If  we  were  to  receive  $2.5  million,  less  overhead,  we  could 
fund  325  students  at  $6,300  each.  I  might  point  out  that  this 
amount  is  below  the  poverty  level  for  two  people. 

In  closing,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  hope  Congress  will 
grant  our  request  for  $2.5  million,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  your  time  and  attention. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows.  Testimony  resumes  on  p.  176.]  * 
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Mr*  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  time « you  have  extended 
to  American  Indian  Scholarships,  Inc.  to  present  this  testimony. 

My  naae  is  Lorraine  Bdmo.     I  am  a^jfceiaber  6f;  the  Shoshone- 
Bannock  Tribe  of  Idaho  and  am  Executive  Director  of  American 
Indian  Scholarships,   Inc.  (AIS)  located  at  Taos,  New  Mexico*  I 
,  replacedtMr.  John  C.  TUiner,  former  director,  who  retired  on 
December  31,  198^** 

American  Indian  Scholarships  is  a  non-profit,  tax  exempt 
501  (C)   m  corporation.     It  is  a  national  organization  which 
serves  American  Indian  and  Alaskan, Native  graduate  students. 
Recipients  of  AIS  support  must  be  one -fourth  or  more  Indian 
blood  and  members  of  federally- recognized  tribes.    Our  purpose 
is  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  American  Indian  and  Alaskan 
»   Native  post -graduate  students  working  towards  Masters,  Ph.D.  and 
medical  degrees,    tfe  currently  assist  members  of  90  tribes  from 
29  states.  *  ,  

We  consider  our  scholarship  program  to  be  an  investment 
in  training  productive  Indian  citizens  who  will  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  in  Indian  communities  and  on  reservations.  The 
^attached  Exhibit  No.  2  provides  exampl.es  of  the  kinds  of  people 
we  have  assisted  during  our  14  years  of  existence. 

Our  alumni  are  living  testimoney  to  the  caliber  of 
people  we  have  assisted.    Most  of  them  work  for  their  tribes 
and  communities  or  are  working  for  a  governmental  entity  or 
organization  which  serves  Indian  people.     T£ey  serve  as  catalysts 
for  other  Indians  who  may  want  to  enhance  their  own  educational 
backgrounds . 

Gur  student  needs  are  not  currently  being  met.     For  this 
academic  year  alone  (19,85-84),  we  received  350  applications.  The 
total  sutstantiated  student  need  was  $1,9*1,0-00.'    For  this  academic 
year,  we  received. $785 , DQO  from  the  BIA'sjHigher  Education  Program 
for  student  support  .^^his  "represents  dniy  40  percent  of  the 
student  need.     We  Wtifcate  an  S  percent  tuition  increase  from 
this  year  to  next  and  an  average/cost  of  living  increase  of  3.5 
percent  for  stipends.     This  represents  an  additional  need  of 
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^232 ,920  just  to  maintain  the  current  program.    Since  our  last 
appearance  before  you  to  request  appropriations,  we  have^had 
600  requests  for  assistance  which  Represents  250  additional 
requests  for  the  upcoming  academic  year  from  prospective 
students.    You  can  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  demand  for  graduate- level  education  among 
American  Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives  with  corresponding  increases 
in  financial  need.  < 

*  While  we  are  working  towards  establishing  ari  endowment 

in  the  future,  until  that  day  arrives,  federal  assistance  sust 
continue  to  be  a  reality  for  our  students.    Our  goal  is  to  estab- 
lish a  self -perpetuating  endowment  similar  to  those  established 
at  the  nation's  most  prestigious  institutions  of  higher  learning 
such  as  Harvard  and  Princeton,     m  the  interim,  A IS  must  look  to 
the  Congress  and  t>he  federal  government  to  provide  this  assistance 
to  enable* American  Indian  and  Alaskan  Natives  to  attend  graduate 

school.  * 

With  your  assistance,  A  IS  it  educating  a  high  profile 
Indian/ Alaskan  Native  citixenry  who*  contribute  to  the  nation's 
tax  base  through  increased  earning  power.    AIS  currently  has 
2,900  a*fcmni.    We/  estimate  that  the  average  alumnus  earns  at 
least  $10,000  a  year  and  pays  approximately  M,*00  a  *n  * 

federal  incoJfc  taxes.    For  one  year,  this  represents  a  total  of 
$13. S  million  in  taxes  that  these  AIS  recipients  are  paying  into 
the  U,  S.  Treasury.   -We  believe  this  is  a  good  return  on  your 


investments  over  the  pa|t  14  years. 
I  am  thefefore|a$kii 


iking  this  Committee  to  recommend  to  the 

full  Congress  an  appropriation  of  $2,5  million  which  would  adequately* 
fund  32 S  American   Indian/Alaskan  Native  graduate  students  for  fiscal 
year  1985.    We  request  that  this  amount  be  a  line  item* appropriation 
in  the  Bureau  of  *  Indian  Affairs  budget  specifically  for  American 
Indian  Scholarships,  Inc. 

J  Our  justification  for  this  request  is  based  on  the  follow- 

ing considerations:     (1)  we  have  an  on-going  operation  which  has 
established  a  solid  track  record  in  administering  a  scholarship 
program  for  14  years;   (2)  we  have  a  low  overhead  cos^hich  has 
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not  exceeded  15'  percent  in^the  last  two  years;  (5)  we  have  a 
reliable  and  proven  mechanism  for  disbursing  scholarship  funds, 
and  (4)  there  is  no  other  national  program  which  addresses  this 
need.  j 

Earlier  this  year,,  $23,000  was  targeted  to  be  cut£rom 
our  FY  84  budget  by  the  Department  of  Interior.    We  would  like 
to  have  this  amount  restored  to  our  budget  since  we  were  speci- 
fically appropriated  this  amount  by  the  Congress  last  year. 
This  is  a  modest  amount  to  request  in  relation  to  the  need  we 
have^ouCl  ine>d . 

Vhe  task  of  securing  support  for  Indian/Alaskan  Native 
graduate  students  from  private  sources  and  educational  institution* 
is  most  difficult.     This  i  is  due  largely  to  misconceptions  which 
still  exist  that  Indians  are  cared  for  by  the  federal  government 
fro®  the  cradle  to  the  gravi.     This  places  them  at  a  great  o*ir- 
advantage  when  they  compete  for  available  assistance  with  the 
rest  of  mainstream  America  and  other  minority  students, 

We  have  found  thati  the  average  Indian  graduate  student 
is  older,  has  usually  worked  for  a  number  of  years,  is  responsible 
and  often  has  a  family*    Such  a  student    therefore  represents  an 
investment  which  brings  a  iettter  than  average  dollar*  return  as 
previously  pointed  out,  ana  who  has  determined  his  or  her  pro- 
fessional goals.     Those  individuals  who  have  received  AIS  support 
represent  current  and  future  Indian/Alaskan  Native  leadership  as 
evidenced  by  the  list  of  graduates  and  their  occupations  herein 
provided. 

I  would  like  to*  tommend  the  present  Administration  for 
its  current  efforts  in  recognizing  the  needs  of  our  program. 
Although  this  amount  is  hjigher  thai*  6ur  previous  level  of  funding, 
it  still  doesn't  meet  the  need.    We\  are  currently  funding  \%7 
students  at  an  average  grant  of  $4,197,     If  we  were  to  receive 
$2.5  million,   less  overhead,  we  couzd  fund  325  students  at  $6 , 300 
each.      I  wa  oint  out  >Aa_t^fc4fis  is  below  the  federal  poverty 


must  cover  tuition,  stipends,  fees,  books, 


level  for  two  people  and 

equipment  and  child  care. 

We  sincerely  hdpe  that  the  Congress  will  grant  our  request 
.  *  J 

of  $2.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention,  consideration  and  support. 
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AFRICAN  mm  SCHOLARSHIPS,  INC. 
.  Taos,  New  Mexico  87571 
FACT  SHEET 


OBJECTIVES  A     The  principal  objective  of  AIS9  Inc.,  Is  to  provide  funds 
CRITERIA:     for  graduate  level  education  for  American  Indian  students* 
Secondly,  AIS,  Inc.  1s  concerned  with  providing  a  cadre  of 
educated  American  Indian  professionals  who  may  assist 
their  &m  tribes  in   upgrading  the  health  and  standard  of 
living  for  Indian  people  nationwide 

AIS  serves  Indian  men  and  women  throughout  the  U.S. 
Alaska  who  possess  at  least  1/4  degree  Indian  blood  who 
are  members  of  federally -recognized  Indian  tribes.  App- 
licants are  also  rated  on  their  scholastic  abilities* 


STATUS :  AIS  was  Incorporated  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  in  May,  1971 

as  a  non-profit,  tax -exempt,  501  (C)  (3)  corporation. 
It  was  founded  in  August,  1969  and  has  its  principal  office 
1n  New  Mexico. 

BOARD:  AIS,  Inc.  is  governed  by  an  all-Indian  Board  of  Directors 

representing  eight  geographic  areas,  plus  One  graduate 
student  representative. 

.  RECORD:  In  its  thirteen  years  of  existence,  AIS  has  awarded  almost 

3,000  scholarships  to  American  Indian  graduate  students.  " 
While  we  are  proud  of  our  success, 'we  should  point  out 
the  number  of  scholarships  is  only  part  of  the  actual  need. 

Those  who  have  completed  th^ir  graduate  work  with  AIS  assis- 
tance are  now  working  in  important  leadership  positions  with  . 
their  tribes,  Indian  organizations  or  in  public  or  private 
service.    (See  sample  listing  attachmd). 

^K££D:  The  need  for  graduate  level  education  for  American  Indians 

is  acute.    There  are  increasing  demands  on  Indian  tribes 
for  their  natural  resources,  for  example.    Indians  have 
few  professionals  trained  in  the  fiel ds  of  engineering, 
law,  business  or  resource  protection  who  can  plan  resource 
use  and  conservation  from  the  Indian  perspective. 

During  academic  year  1983-84,  AiS  received  350  completed 
applications  for  assistance;  however,  due-  to  limited  finan- 
cial resources,  we  could  only  assist  half  of  those  applicants. 
We  are  currently  serving  187  students.   Since  last  year's 
's  appropriations  hearing  In  February,  198$,  AlS  has  received 

600  requests  for  applications  and  information  from  people 
throughout  the  country* 

QUEST:  We  are  requesting  a  realistic  Congressional  Une-itest 

appropriation  of  $2,500,000  which  would  enable  us  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  325  academic  year  and  sumer 
school  students. 
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Costs  for  graduate  schorl  ring*  fro*  $7,000  to  $22,000 
or  More  depen<fl\a  on  the  discipline*   Our  average  award 
1s  wel  1  below  the* amount  of  mon^y  neected  for  graduate 
studies  and  most  students  oust  find  other  revenue  to 
attend  school  1n  addition  to  our  funding, 

IH  SUMmRV;      It  is  Important  to  remember  tint  virtually  every  major 
\  national  Indian  organization  acknowledges  the  contribution 

made  by  AIS  to  Indian  people*    Indian  groups  and  professional 
associations*  Including  but  not  limited  to,  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  Rational  Tribal  Chairman's 
Association,  Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity  and  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  Physicians  Association,  as  well  as  tribal 
groups  and  Individuals  have  all  supported  *I$~worfc  through 
resolutions,  letters  and  telephone  calls.   Equally  notable 
is  the  active  personal  support  extended  to  AIS  by  former 
U.S.  Indian  Commissioners  who  ha^ve  also  served  on  the 
Board  of  Directors. 
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AMERICAN  1  KOI AN. SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Board  of  Directors 


\ 


John  C.  Ralner,  Sr. 
Taos  Pueblo 


Joy  Sundberg,  President 

Vurok  1 

Marvin  Franklin,  Vice-President 

1 0*§ 


Joe  Sando,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Jeme2  Pueblo 


Jaaes  M.  Cox 
Comanche 


Rose  Robinson 
Hopi 


Alice  Bathke 
Navajo 


Director  Emeritus, 
Retired  December  31,  1983 
as  Director  of  AIS,  Inc. 
after  14  years  of  service 
to  the  organization. 

Tribal  Chairperson,  Vurok 
Tribe;  Trinidad,  California 

Served  as  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  for 
Indian  Affelrs,  1973-74;  4 
currently  President  of  the 
Indian  Development  Foundation, 
Bertlesvllle,  Oklahoma 

r  Specialist  in  Indian  Culture, 
Instructor,  Institute  of  . 
American  Indian  Arts,  Santa  Fe, 
Mew  Mexico 

Former  Tribal  Chai  f^n, -Comanche 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma*  past  Regional 
Vice-President,  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians;  current 
Tribal  Councilman;  Midwest  City, 
Oklahoma 

Vice-President  of  Phelps-Stokes 
Fund,  Washington »  D.C.  and 
Director  of  American  Indian 
Programs  for  the  fund 

Volunteer  fundraiser /organizer  for 
Indian-related  events J n  the 
Albuquerque  region*   Active  1n 
community  events*    Board  member 
since  January,  1983 
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RESUME 
lorraine  P.'  Edmo 


-PERSONAL  INFORMATION  K 

*  Enrolled  member  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribe  of  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho* 

*  Married  to  Jerry  J.  Cordova,  member  of  Taos  Pueblo. 

*  Residence:    Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  t 

A  EDUCATION 

*  Fort  Hall  Elementary  School  (completed  in  5  years), 

*  Black foot  High  School,  8 lack foot,  Idaho,  graduated  May,  1966. 
♦  *      Received  BA  degree  in  Journalism  and  Political  Science  in 

1970  from  University  of  Montana,  Missoula, \ 

*  Completed  a  Special  program  in  Broadcast  Journalism  at 
♦     Columbia  University,  Hew  York,  Hew  York,  197L 

*  Attended  a  summer  program  in  Law  for  American  Indians, 
Albuquerque,  Mew  Mexico,  1976. 

*  Received  a  Masters  Degree  in  Public  Administration  in 
May,  1982  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 

EXPERIENCE  \ 

*  newspaper  Editor,  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes,  September,  1970- 
Junef  1971. 

*  Television  Hews  Reporter,  KID-TV,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,' 
September,  1971-August,  1972. 

*  Resource  Development  Specialist,  Idaho  Inter-Tribal 
Polky  Board,  Inc.,  September,  1972-December,  1973. 

"•*      Executive  Director,  Idaho  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board, 
January,  J974-Noveraber  1975. 
.  *      Consultant  to  the  American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commission 
and  American  Indian  Lawyer  Training  Program,  January- 
June,  1976. 

'  *~    Technical  Writer/Corporate  Secretary  and  Development 

Officer,  Native  American  Rights  Fund,  Boulder,  Colorado 
August,  1976-0ecember  1980. 

*  Project  Director,  National  Indian  Youth  Council's  Indian 
Voter  Survey  Project,  May,  1982 -December,  1982,  Albuquerque 

*  Employment  Specialist,  City  of  Albuquerque,  January- 
August,  1982. 

*  Executive  Director,  American  Indian  Scholarships,  Inc., 
January  1984  to  present,  v 

*  Also  served  as  a  consultant  1n  program  development  to 
DHA  People's  Legal  Services,  Inc.  (1981)  and  the  Western 
Network,  Santa  Fe,  1983. 

HONORS  AND  AKARBS 

*  AIS  Scholarship  recipient  1973, 

*  Department  of  Indian  Education  Pel lowshipp  Recipient,  1980- 
1982  .  % 

*  Outstanding  Young  Woman  of  America  Award,  1980 

*  One  of  five  delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth,  Washington;  D.C.,  1971. 
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Current  Board  mtmber  for  tty  Division  of  Public 
Administration's  Tribal  SoWmmtftt  Advisory  Committee 
it  tpe  University,  of  Mat  Mexico* 
Former  member  of  the  State  of  Idaho's  Human  Rights 
Ccwwlssion  and  Manpower  Planning  Services  Council 
Former  Board  member  of  the  Colorado  Committee  for 
Responsive  Philanthropy.  ' 
Member  of  the  recently  formed  National  Organization 
of  native  American  Women,  Albuquerque. 
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AFRICAN  I  HP  I  AH  SCHOLARSHIPS,  IMQ. 
A  Representative  Listing  of  Farmer  Scholarship  Recipients 

Joe  Abeyta;,  Superintendent,  Santa  ft  Indian  SchooAfor  the  All  Indian 
Pueblo  Council;* Santa  Fe,  Hew  Mexico  ■ 

Anna  Albert;  MPH;  Assistant  Adarf nistrator  at  phoenix\lndian  Medical 
Center 

Conrad  Balnes;  Executive  Director;  Northeast  Alaska  Native  Health 
Services;  Juneau,  Alaska 

David  Saines;  MD;  Residency-King/Drew  Medical  Center;  Los\An§elest 
Received  Kaiser  Merit  Scholarship  AAIP  Outstanding  Medical 
Student  Award,  1981 


11.1a  Bird;  MPH;  Director,  ftatlve  American  Engineering  Programs 
University  of  Mew  K**1co;  Albuquerque 

Chet  Blue  Sky;  JD;  Departtntnt  of  the  Interior,  Southern  Pueblo^ 
.  ^  Agency,  Tribal  Government  Services;  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Lionel  Bordeaux;  President  of  Sinte  Gleska  Coawunity  College; 
Rosebud,  South  Dakota 

Gerald  Brown;  Director  of  Law  Enforcement  Services,  Leguna  Pueblo, 
Laguna,  New  Mexico 

Duane  Chain>agne;  PhD;  Faculty  1n  Sociology;  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Received  Rockefeller  Foundation  Fellowship  1982/1983  i 

Eftnett  Chase;  MO;  Residency,  Family  Practice;  Pueblo,  Colorado 

Robert  Chi  ago;  Director  of  Intf&n  Studies;  University  of  Utah; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Leroy  Clifford;  Consultant  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Indian  Affairs,  Kashlngton,  D.C, 

Valentino  Cordova;  Education  Superintendent;  Northern  Pueblos 
Indian  Agency;  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

Eddy  Crawley;  DDS,  Self-employed  dentist;  Helena,  Montana 

Ruey  Darrow;  MS,  Microbiology;  St.  Patrick 's  Hospital ;  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana 

FeHal  Deer  Skye;  PhD;  Internship;  Pierre,  South  Dakota 

.Dee  Ann  DeRoln;  MD;  Clinic  Director;  IHS-Haskell  Health  Center; 
Lawrence,  Kansas 

Ronald  Devlana;  DDS,  Self-employed  dentist;  Belgrade,  Montana' 
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Audrey  Devlin;  Assistant  Health  Director;  St.  Croix  Tribal  Council; 
A  v  Wisconsin 

Charles  Eaves;  MBA;  Program  Coordinator;  Association  of  Anglican 
Indian  Physicians;  Oklahoma 

Larry  Echohawk;  Attorney  for  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribe  of  Idaho  and 
Idaho  State  Legislator 

Lucille  Echohawk;  Policy  Analyst;  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes; 
Denver,  Colorado 

Angel ita  Felix;  EdO;  Agency  Superintendent  for  Education;  BIA- 
Fort  Bert  hold  Agency;  North  Dakota  • 

Candace  Fleming;  PhD;  Clinical  Psychologist,  Program  Director; 
*       Flathead  Indian  Health  Clinic;  St*  Ignatius,  Montana 

Pasqualita  Frenier;  KSW;  Social  Services  Director;  Santa  Clara 

Tribe;  Km  Mexico  , 

Carole  Sarda;  HA;  Manager,  Tribal  Youth  Center;  San  Carlos 
Apache  Tribe;  Arizona 

* 

Elizabeth  Garrtott;  HA;  Instructor,  Sinte  Sleska  College;  South 
Dakota 

Genevieve  Gollnick;  Curriculum  Coordinator,  Oneida  Tribe; 
Wisconsin 

Doctor  Grants;  HA;  President  of  Media  South,  Inc«»  Nashville* 
Tennessee  * 
s 

Jeffrey  Hamley;  MEd;  Student  development  Specialist,  Evergreen 
State  College;  Washington  ■  . 

Elizabeth  Harvey;  HA;  Mental  Health  Technician;  IHS,  Santa  Fe 
Indian  ^Hospital 

Nona*  Her  Many  Horses;  HA;  Language  Arts  Teacher;  Red  Cloud 

School;  South  Dakota  '  4 

Herbert  Hill;  Director,  Indian  Educational  Opportunity  Program, 
University  of  Colorado*  Boulder,  Colorado 

Ralph  Honhongva;  HA;  Budget  Analyst;  The  Kepi  Tribe;  0ra1b1, 
Arizona 

Robert  Hunter;  Superintendent,  Carson,  Indian  Agency;  Stewart, 

Nevada;  Chairman  of  National  Board  of  Indian  Health  Advisory, 
Board,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  Master  of 
public  He^Mh  Program  for  Native  Americans 

Gilliam  Jackson;  MS;  Program  Coordinator;  Cherokee  Bevy's  Club, 
North  Carolina 
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*  Jams.  Jefferson;  Mewber,  8cRsrd  of  Regents f  Southwestern  Indian 

PplyWcftnlc  Institute;  S4ithei*n  Utes  Agency;  Ignacio,  Colorado 

Rita  Keshena;  Attorney,  Menominee  Tribe*©?  Wisconsin;  Keshena,  Wisconsi 

Woodr^  Kinney;  M^;  Posttioh  Classification  Specialist;.  Oklahoma  City 
,     ^    Area  Iriifiai?  Health  Service;  Ok  latum 

**  *  t 

Timothy  Laf rente;  *)D$  Attorney*  Colorado  RuraM-egal  Services; 
\     Durartgd,  Colorado 

,  Lpr1  lauriano;  MA;  Aduirfi strati ve  Staff  Member;  Sandia  National  lab-  - 
l  oratories,  Albuquerque,  Mew  Mexico 

(^Gilbert  Lucero;  Principal',  Zia  Pueblo  School;  Zia,  Hew  Mexico 

.*  -i 
Telesfor  lujan;  MA;  Counselor,  Therapist;-  yrbanJUtfttn*  Child  Resource 
Center;  San  Francisco,  California  * — """"T 

*  '  ^  • 

Beverly^Mathews;  MA;  Native  American  Student  Services  Coordinator; 
University  of  New  Mexico  .» 

Donald  McCabat;  Contracting  Officer's  Representative;  BIA  Eastern 

Area  Off  ice;  Washington,  0,0.  *  * ■  .  j 

Isabella  MedchfYl;  MA;  Social  Worker;  School  District  #11 i  Colorado 
.    .       Springs,  Cofjjjfado 

Joseph  Mdquino;  MA;  Service  Unit  Director;  IMS;  S#nta\Fe»  Hew  Mexico 

Joe  Naranjo;  MSW;  Social  Worker;  Jicarilla  Apache  Agency;  Mew  Mexico  . 

LiH  ^Naranjo;  MCd;  fcui dancefeounsel  1  ng ;  Title  IV  Urban  Indian  Education 
"'Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  Public  Schools      *      \  3k 

■   ;  % 

William  Oandasan;  MA;  Lemming  Specialist;  Institute  for  Native  Afr- 
ican bevelopaj^t  #324;  Chicago*  Illinois  * 

Keewaydonoquay  Peschel ;  KA;  Instructor  of  Ethtwbotany/Nati  ve  African 
Philosophy;  University  of  Wisconsin  1  -st 

^» 

Bruce  Phillips;  DC;  Doctor  of  Chiropractic  Medicine  * 

Joseph  Rael;  MA;  Alcoholism  Coordinator;  Santa  Fe  Indian  Hospital;- 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

Howard  Reiner;  Assistant  Director*  Indian  Services,  8r1gham  Young* 
•University;  Provo,  Utah 


Joyce  Reyes;  MSW;  Resource^  Evaluation  Center  Director;  United 
Indians  Foundation;  Seattle*  Washington 


Joseph  Rustick;  Doctor  In  Residence,  Pboenlx,  Arizona 

Rena  Sa Jaaar-Qyengue;  KA;  DirectX,  Indian  Division,  New  Mexico 
State  Departiaerrt  of  Education;  Santa  Fet  New  Mexico 
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T.  Perter.Saixlo;  JO;  Realty  Spec1e11«t;  Bureau  of  !fuMan  Aff»1rs; 
New  Mejslco 


rt%n  Senecr;  Fomer  &IA  Indian  Coairf  ssioner;  Seneca  and  Associates; 
^  Washington,  D/.C. 


Victoria  Stevens;  KD;,San  Carlos  Hospital;  San  Carlos  Apache  Reservation 

Patsy  Tallaanj  MA;*  Preschool  Principal;  Yakiwa  Indian  Nation;  Toppenish, 
Washington 

Michael  Trujilio;  Doctor  in  Charge;  Leguna-A'coaa  Indian  Hospitals, 
laguna,  Hew  Mexico 

Louis  Tyan;  HE'd;  Athletic  Director;  Little  Wound  School;  Kyle.  South  ^ 
Dakota 

Beverly  Valley;  >fBA;  Office  Manager,  Acoma  Ptpblo,  New  Mexico 

Edwin  Vedolla;  MA;  Teacher;  Ukian  Unified  School  district;  California 

Tennyson  Welbourne;  Director,  Services  Unit;  Indian  Health  Services;  ^ 
Owyhee,  Nevada 

Henrietta  WhHeman;  Director  of  Native  American  Studies;  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana 

Gary  Work;  HO;  Rasldency-Texas  Tech  Teaching  Hospital,  Texas; 
Received  CISA  Award  1990  4 

»*  * 

tfary  Jean  Yazzfe;  Mental  Health  Therapist;  Four  Corner's -Mental 
Health;*  Farmington,  New  Hexlco 
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AWERI^^INDIAN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  INC* 

ACADEMIC  KM  1983-84 
DISCIPLINES 


Accountl ng. . . .      ....  #  

Addiction  Counselor.  • 

Administration....  

Administration/Accounting  

Adult  A  Community  Education...... 

Adult  I  H1gh«r  Education......... 

Admin.  Bevel  cement /Social  Policy. 
Adminf  stratien  Hanagewant ........ 

Argtcultural  Ed./Katural  Science. 

Amerl can  Indian  History  

American  Indian  Policy.. ......... 

American  Indian  Studies.......... 

Anthropology. . . .................. 

Archt  tectura  

Art  Education.,...  

81  Meal  Studies  

Budgeting  A  Pars.  Admin  

Business  Administration. .......... 

Chiidrens  Ora«a  

Civil  Engineering.  

Clinical  Psychol ogy..*i  

Community  Counseling.,..  

Community  Education......  • 

Counstl 1 ng ............. .* ....... . 

CounsaH  ng/Educatlon. . ........... 

Counsel  1ng/ Psycho  1  ogy  

Criminal  Justice.....  • 

Cross-Cultural  Communications. 

Dentistry.  

Education  

ducat  1  on  Administration......... 

Education  Counselor..  

Education  Foundations............ 

Education  Pathology.  

Ea>jcat1on  Psychology  

Education  Specialist, ......... 

Elamentiry  Education.... ...... 

English/Second  language  

Envlromtntal  Health  

Family  Counseling  

Finance.   

f 1 nanca/Hanagement  

Fine  Arts   

Fine  Art*/Pa1nt1ng  

Gerontol  agy . ,  

Geological  Engineering........ 

Guidance  and  Counseling**  


Divinity  2 

Health  Administration....  * 

Health  Education  2 

Health  Policy  A  Admin  ..1 

Higher  Education   .2 

History  I 

Historic  Costume  ,  I 

Home  Economics  2 

*  Human  Anatomy...., <««.<«.«.* •••••1 

Human  Community. Research.*  1 

Human  development..  1 

Industrial  Art  .Education. ..... 

Inter-Cultural  Tommunicat1ons....l 

International  Development  1 

Judical  Administration  

Journalism.:.....  ...1 

library  Science  *  3 

linguistics  ....2 

Katcrna!  Child  Health  *  1 

Nedicine.  9 

Hicrobiology.....  .1 

Painting...  1 

Pediatrics....  1 

Political  Science..  1 

Program  A  Clinical  Admin  1 

Psychology.  ,4 

Public  Administration  6 

Public  Health  3 

Public  Policy  A  Administration..  J 

Public  Policy  i  Management  1 

ejBfrfijyi  Pars.  Policy  ....1 

^^(Klyy  Education  1 

Rural  Devel opment  1 

Social  Planning.  .,1 

Social  Welfare  ;  6 

Social  Work..,  15 

Special  Education...  my..! 

Speech  Science  .«...,! 

Speech  Pathology  1 

Teaching/Art  Education....*  1 

Teacher  Certification....  ...IV 

Tribal  Administration,,.  1 

Tribal  Hanagement  2 

Urban  Planning  *  1 

Veterinary  ,  5 


TOTAL  OlSClPlUffiS; 


93 


TOTAL  STUDENTS:  187 
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AMERICAN  INDIAN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  INC. 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1983-84 
STATE  REPRESENTATION 


Alaska  3 

Arizona  ....IS 

California  15 

Colorado.................  3 

Delaware.................  1 

^•orgia. ................ .  1. 

Idaho   4 

Illinois  ] 

Iowa  f  2 

I ndi  ana ................... 1 

Ka  nsas «.*•*.. «..^.«.«...*«4 
Massachusetts............  2 

Michigan   • ....  .3 

Minnesota. ...... .........  6. 

Montana ....... ........... .  S 


Nevada. ..... 

Nebraska. 
Nem  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 
South  Dakota 

Texas  

Utah........ 

Washington. 
Wisconsin 


TOTAL  STATES: 
TOTAL  FELLOWS 
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AMERICAN  INDIAN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  IMC. 


ACADD4IC  YEAS  J 983-84 
TRIBAL  REPRESENTATION 


Aco*a  Pueblo........   -  3 

,  Acoma/Laguna/Zuni  Pueblo,.../  

Alaska  Eskimo  . .... 

Ar1ckana/B  lack  foot  i  

Blackfeet  

81ackfoot...*.,  . 

Srotherton  

Cahullla  

Ch*rafc*# ...................  .... 

Cheyenne/Arapaho. ......  f ........... . 

Cheyenne  Rivar  Sioux  ......  • 

Chippewa*  

Chippewa/Cre«  .«••  

Chippewa/Wh1t«  Earth  Resv..  .... 

Choctaw....  ............ 

Coeur  d1  Alene*. ......... .  

,  Colvllle  Conf.  Tribe....  

Co  ]  usa/WLi  nt  on  •  

Coaanche....  

CoMftChef t.Sill  Apache....  

Co«ancht/0sa9e.  

Conf.  Tribe  Sal  1 Sh/Kooteni  Tribe*.. . 

Cree/S1oux  

Creek....  

Crow.  

■Devils  Lake  Sioux...  

ESfc1*D...   . 

Fort  Peck  Asslniboine.  

Fort  Sill  Apache/SMnnecock  Mohawk.* 
Srvri  3  i  var  Ottawa .................. 

Grand  River  Ottawa/Tfnkton  Sioux..*. 
Hopl /Navajo. . ...... .3^.. .. . ......... 

Iowa  

!  roquoi  5  

Isleta  Pueblo  

Jemez  Pueblo  f?. ............ •  3 

Jicarll  la  Apache  ,  I 

Kickapoo  .  i   2 

Kiowa.........   3 

Kiowa  Caddo   ) 

K1  owa/Co*ariche. ........  * ........... .  1 

Laguna/Zun1  Pueblo.  ...  4 

Laguna/Hop1  Pueblo. ..............  1 

Mandan/Hldatsa. .............. .  1 

Makah   I 

Man^anlta  Band  of  Mission  Indians...  1 
Menoml  nee/Pot awat ami ..   1 


Minnesota  Chippewa...  5 

Mississippi  Choctaw   1 

Mohawk/ Iroquois.    1 

Navajo..  19 

Qglala  Sioux  A  8 

QglaU  Sioux/Leech  Lake  Chip*...  1 
Qisafcie «...». .......... A. .........  S 

Ontida..  J  5 

Osage...  f.  2 

Ottawa  2 

Papago  1 

Pawnee   2 

Ponce..  ...................  1 

Prairie  Band  Potawttoaii  1 

Quinault  ,   1 

Rosebud  Sioux...  5 

Santa  Clara /Pueblo   1 

Santo  Uomirjap  Pueblo   2 

Sault  St,  Wle  .....  1 

Seminole....   2 

Seminola/Cratk  I 

Seneca  ..  2 

Sanee#/Cwuga...«  1 

Shoshone/Bannock.  1 

Sioux  3 

Sisseton  Wabpeton  Sioux   3 

Standing  Rock  Sioux  2 

Stock  bridge /Kunscee..  *   1 

Taos  Pueblo. «...»....   1 

Te-Hok  Sand  of  VI.   1 

Tlingit  ^ 

Tsimphsian.  1 

Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa...^....  5 

White  Mountain  Apache   1 

Wichita  1 

Winnebago  3 

YakiiM/Nez  Perce  /Umat  11  la ...... .  1 

Yakima/Umatil  le/Navajo,  1 

faqut. ...........   1 

Yurofc/Karofc   1 

Yurofc/Tolowa   1 

Zia  Puablo.... .........  1 

Zia/Jemaz  Pueblo...   1 


TOTAL  REPRESENTATIONS:  90 
TOTAL  FELLOWS:  187 
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AMERICAN  INDIAN  SCHOLARSHIPS*  INC* 

^ACADEMIC  YEAR  1983-84 
IVERSITIES  &  COLLEGES 


.......  I 


Arizona  State  University 
Biola  University........ 

Boise  State  University,. 
Brighaa  Young  University 
Calif.  Stats  U./Los  Angfeles 
Calif.  State  U./San  Bernadi 
Calif.  Statt  U./Long  Beach 

C abridge  University.  

Central  State  U. /Oklahoma. 
<h«dron  State  University.. 
Colgate  Rochester  Divinity 
cSrSrYdb  School  of  Mines.. 
Colorado  State  University. 
Columbia  University....... 

Denver  Unfversi  ty /Medical  Sch 
Eastern  Michigan  University 
Evergreen  State  College.... 

Georgia  State  U.... 

Harvard  University. 
Heritage  Co liege /VA 

Idaho  State  U.  

Iowa  State  College. 
Loma  Linda  U./CA... 

Mary  College/Si  snark.  

Massachusetts  Inst.  Tech,,.. 
Marywood  Col  lege. ..... ...... 

National  University/San  Piego 

New  Mexico  State  U  

Michigan  State  U.. .......... 

Montana  State  U.......  

New  Mexico  Highlands  U  

North  Dakota  State  U  . . 

Northeastern  State  U./GK.... 
Northern  State  Col lege/SD. . . 

Ohio  State  University  ; 

Oklahoma  Health  Science  Center 
Qklaho**  City  University 
Oklahoma  State  U.... 
Oklahoma  University. 
Pennsylvania  State  U 
Portland  State  U.... 
Purdue  Uni  verslty . . . 


.....  i 


.1 
.1 
.3 
.3 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.2 


.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

■v 

.2 

.1 

.1, 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.4 

.2 

.7 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.3/ 

.3 

.2 

.5 

.2 

.1 


Rice  Uni  verslty  /Texas  

San  01 ego  State  U  

Southern  Illinois  U.  

Southwestern  Oklahoma  State  U..... 

Syracuse  University /NY  

St.  Sonaventure  U./NY  •  

SUNY/Buffalo  .  

Tufts  University /NY  

Utah  State  University  

Washington  State  U  * 

U.  of  Arizona  ,.6 

U.  of  California/Berkeley.  10 

U.  of  Califoml a/Los  Angeles*. ..... 3 

UV  of  Colorado/Medical  Sch  ..2 

U.  of  Denver  Medical  Sch  ....1 

U.  of  Dubuque  Theo.  Seminary. ..... .2 

U,  of  Idaho.....  .1 

U.  of  Indiana  1 

U.  of  Illinois  *  2 

U.  of  KiftS***.*  ..1 

U.  of  Manitoba /Canada.  1 

U.  of  Minnesota  ......4 

U.  of  Montana/Hissoula. ........ ....1. 

U.  of  Missouri............  ....1 

U,  of  Nebraska  ,  2 

U.  of  New  Mexico. .............. ....6 

U.  of  Norte  Dame/IN  #...1 

U.  of  North  Dakota...  ..5 

U.  of  North  Carolina  ...1 

U.  of  Oklahoata..  %.  ;.J7 

U.  of  South  Dakota  ..8 

U .  of  Utah « . . • - . . *«......,....,..,  .6 

U.  of  Wisconsin/,  .....5 

U.  of  Washington.  .....4 


U.  of  Hyoeting. 


*..«.««....... 


. . .  ^ .  *  1 


TOTAL  INSTITUTIONS: 
TOTJL  STUDENTS: 


\ 

77 

187 


9 
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AMERICAN  INDIAN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  INC. 

1983-84  r*3^ 


Statistics-  on  Men  Funded 


/ 


Total  Men  Funded../. ....  •  %..»•••.».. #86 

Single  With  N.o  Dependents.......  34 

Single  with  Dependents  .•  3 

Married  with  No  Dependents...................... 5 

Married  with  Dependents.  36 

Divorced  with  No  Dependents..  0 

Divorced  with  Dependents  ....3 

Widowed  with  No  Dependents.......  0 

Widowed  with  Dependents  1 

Separated  with  Dependents  .y.  3 

Separated  with  No  Dependents.  . .. .  1 


Total  Men  with  No  dependents  40 

Total  Men  with  Dependents...  46 
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AMERICAN  INDIAN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  INC. 
*U  1983-84 
Statistics  on  Women  Funded 

\ 

S   '  *  m 

Total  Women  Funded  ...1C 

■  v 

Single  with  No  Dependents; .. .  ........3 

Single  with  Dependents  .........] 

Married  with  No  Dependents.  .  

Married  witj  Dependents...,.  2 

Olvorced  with  No  Dependents  

Ivorced  with  Dependents..................  ..1 

Widowed  with  No  Dependents....!....,  

Widowed  with  Dependents.  ,  

Separated  wi th. Dependents.  »•  

Separated  with  No  Dependents  ^. .... ...  .... 


Total  Women  with  No  Dependents  6 


Total  Women  with  Dependents....  J........... 4 


Rir 
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AMERICAN  INDIAN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  INC. 
FELLOWS  -  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1983-84 


This  Ust  shows  the  Indian!  graduate  students  working 
toward  a  Master's  or  Ph.D." Degree.    Names  and  dollars  -amounts 
have  been  deleted  in  compliance  with  the  Privacy  Act  of 
December  31.  1976    (Public  Law  93-5791} 


EXPLANATION  OF  ABBREVIATIONS: 

S-0  *  Single,  No  Dependents 
M-2  *  Harried.  Two  Dependents 
SEP  *  Separated 
D  -  Divorced  \ 
W  -  Widowed  . 


The  fraction  following  tribal  affiliation  indicates 
degree  of  Indian  blood  as  established  by  certification* 

i 


o 
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AISl  INC.  FELLOWS 


FtMlt:  SO 
California  State  University 
Social  Kelfare/MSW 

Conf  /  SalHh  a  Koottnl  Tribe  9/16 

University  of  New  Mexico 
Education  Foundation /Hit 
Isleta  Pueblo  4/4 

Mala:  SO 

Colorado  School  of  Mints 
Geological  Engl  nee  ring/MA 
Choctaw  Ml 

Female:  03 

Uni varsity  of  South  Dakota 
Ed.  A«n. /Special  Education/** 
Devils  LaV a  Sioux  4^4 

Female;  SO 
Sait  Diego  Stata  Un1  varsity 
Business  Aderinistration/MA. 
Eskieo  3/4 

Mala:  SO* 
Michigan  St^te  Uni varsity 
Finance/MA 
Ottawa    4/ J 

Malt: 

Univeqrfty  of  Nebraska 
Civil  Englneering/HS 
Sioux  5/8 

Mala:  SO 

H^r^M  Un1  varsity 

Admin,  Development  &  Social  Pol  icy /HA 
Comancht  !/4 

Mala:  SO 

University  of  Montana/Mis sou la 
Gu1  danct  /Counsel  1ng/MA 
Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  1/2 

Male:  SO 

Pennslyvania  Stata  University 
Education  Acfci  nistret ion/MA 
Rosebud/Qglala  Sioux  3/4 

Male:  SO 
Washington  State  University 
Veterinary  Med1c1ne/M0  » 
Navajo  4/4 


Male:  SO 

Iowa  State  University 

Agricultural  Ed. /Natural  Science /MS 

Rosebud  Sioux  1/4 

Male:   ■  K4 
Ptnnslyvania  State  University 
Human  DeVelope»nt/PH.D. 
Mandan/Hidatsa  3/4 

Half:       !  SO 

.California  State  University 
Pupil  Personnel  Progrem/MA.  » 
Chectaw  4/4  .. 

'■  *) 

Female:  Ml 
Month  Dakota  State  University 
Education  Administration /MA 
Tsimphsian  ]/4 

Female.*  DO 

University  of  Wyoming 

Qui  dan ee/Counse11 ng/HA 

Og|#Ia  Sioux/Leech  Lake  Chip.  2T/32 

Female:  SO 

Eastern  Michigan  University 
Ghil  darn's  Drama /MA 
Grand  River  Ottawa  1/4 

Male*        SO  / 
University  of  California/Berkeley 
Family  Counseling/Ma 
Ogtala  Sioux  .9/16 

Male:  H2 

Northeastern  State  University 
Admint strati on /HA 
Cherokee  1/2 

Female:  SO 
Marywood  College/PA 
Social  P1ann1rtg/Admlni$tratlon/MA 
Kiowa  1/2 

Female:  SI 

University  of  Utah 
Social  Work/KA 
Rosebud  Sioux  1/2 

Male:  M6 
Arizona  State  University 
Education  Aom1n1stret1on/Eu.D. 
Navajo  4/4- 


a 


e 
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FmiIi:  m 

Uftiv*rs1ty  Of  Oklahoma 

Reading  E ducat ion /PH.D. 
Mississippi  Choctaw  4/4 

Malt-.  hi 

University  Of  South  Dakota 
Education  Ad»i  nlstration/ED.D, 
OglaU  Sioux  3/3 

Female.  '  HI 
Northeastern  State  University 
Education  Adein1strat1on/KA 
Cnmk  1/2 

Mala:  H4 

Brigham  Young  Uni  versfty 

Sudgetlng  &  Part,  Adm1 ni strati on/MA 

Mavajo  4/4 

female:       M4  *  . 

University  of  South  Dakota 
Adult  I  Higher  E  ducat ion /ED. D. 
Turtlt  Mountain  Chippewa  1/2 

Female:  SO 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Adult  I  Community  Educatlon/Ptt.D. 

Kiowa/Caddo  5/16 

Female:  H3 
Denver  University 
Judical  Admini strati on/MJA 
W1 sco ns 1 n /Winnebago  3/4 

Hale;  HO 
State  University  New  fork/Buffalo 
.History/PH.D. 
Mohawk/Iroquois  1/4 

Hale:  M2 

U  of  Dubuque  Theological  Seminary 
Master  of  Divinity 

Slsseton/Wahpeton  Sioux  7/8 

Female:  SO 

University  of  Nebraska 
Medici ne/MD 
Omaha  13/32 

Hale:  M2 

Arizona  State  University 
Elementary  Education/PH.D. 
laguna  Pueblo  4/4 


Female:  S2 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Su1 dance/t ounse  H ng/HA 
Kavajo  4/4 

Hale:  K2 
University  of  South  Dakota 
Qui  dance /Counse 1 1 ng/MA 
Rosebud  Sioux  19/32 

Hale:        .  H3  - 
Harvard  University 
Journal ism/PH.D. 
Acoma  Pueblo  4/4 

Hale:         Sept,  3 
University  of  Norte  Dame 
Business  Admini  striation/KBA 
Colville  '  1/2 

female:  SO 
Oklahoma  Health  Sdence  Center 

Public  Kealth/KPH 
Omaha  15/32 


Female:  SO 
Unl  varsity  of  Cal 
Account  1ng/*t3A 
Acome/Laguna/Zuni 


^forni a /Berkeley 
Pueblo  4/4 


Hale:  SO 
Kational  Uni  versitWSen  Diego 
Business  Administration/NBA 
Navajo  4/4 

Female;  VI 
Worth  Dakota  State  \in1  varsity 
Psychology /MA 
Sisseton/Wahpetoo  Sioux  3/4 

Hale:  HI 
Lome  Linda  University /CA 
Environmental  Nealth/MA 
8  lack  feet   3/8  . 

Hale:  MO 

University  of  Washington 
Dentistry/PN.D.  - 
Blackfoot  7/8 

Hale:  HO 
University  of  North  Dakota 
Med1cine/MD 
Chippewa  1/3 


i75 
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Fwli:       SO  ] 
northeaster*  stat«  University 
Tribal  A<**1  ni  strati  on/MBA 
Xlckapoc  of  Qklahom 

Feaete:  SO 
Oftlahoau  City  University 
Crlelnal  dust1ct/HA 
Kavajo  1/2 

Malt;  SO 

Unttftrtftyipf  OkUhOM 

Social  work 
'  Cherokee   9/32  ^    ..  . 

Mi:  SO 

,    University  of  OKlahoma  im  ^  ■ 

.Pu^Hc  Ad*1n1strat1o«/PH.B.  IB^ft 

Yurek/Totowa    1/4  Tf-**: 

Mala:"  Wl 
Oklahoma  University 
Social  Wort /HA 
Pinnae  4/4 

Feeele:  01 
San  Diego  Stata  University 
Social  Welfare/HSW 

ttaiuifltta  Band  of  Mission  Indians  1/4 

Male:         SO       _  ; 
S1ola  University /CA 
Clinical  Psycholofly/PH.D. 
fcrotherton  11/32 

Malt:         SO  ;  - 

Michigan  Stata  University 
>  Ked1c1n*/MA 
Sault  ST,  Maria  1/4 

Fatrn  la:  SI 

University  of- California/Berkeley 
Public  Kea1th/MA 
Vurck/Karok  9/16 

Mala:         Sept*  0 
University  of  Arizona 
Unou1*t1c$/HA 
*aqu1  4/4 

Hala:  H3 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Health  Policy  &  AxJ»1nistrat1on/PH,D. 
Cherokee  13/32 


Feeale:  H2 
Boise  State  University 
PyfcHc  Ad*1n1strtt1on/KA 

Faeele:  MS 

Heritage  Ca!1ege/¥A 
E<Jucat1on/KA 

Cclvllle  Conf.  Tribe  1/2 

Feeale:  02 
California  Stata  ifc1v»rs1ty/LA 
Anthropology /KS 
Wlsconsln/Vlnnebago  4/4 

Faiaala:  SO 

University  of  Utah 
Social  Work /HA 
21a/Jee*2  Pueblo  4/4 

Female:  SI 
University  of  California/Berkeley 
Social  Work/KSfcf 
Papa oo   4/4  \ 

Female:      Sept.  S 

University  of  South  Dakato 

Public  Adailn1$tr*tlon/KAN 

6rand  Traverse  fi«&  Gtta*a/Ytnkton  Sioux 

Feeele;  SO 
Cambridge  University 
Adel  n1  stratlon/Kanageeent  /KA 
.  Oglala  Sioux  23/32 

feaele:  ft* 
Iowa  State  University 
Historic  Costuaa/KA 
Mavajo  4/4 

Mile:  SO 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Special  Educate on /HA  \ 
Onleda    1/2  :  s 

Feeale:      SO   -  . 
Purdue  University 
American  Indian  history/PH.D. 
Cheyinna/Arapaho    1/2  -| 

Feiaale:       Sept.  1 
Stanford  University 
English/Second  Language 
Havajo  4/4 
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Female:        D1  ' 

J1tag«  Col  leoe 
colony /MA 
1*i/Umatila/Navajo  4/4 
t:  S4 
Hew  Mexico  Highlands  U. 
Social  Work /HA 
Wiitt  Mountain-  Apache  4/4 

Meier  MI 

University  of  Minnesota 
Psychology /MA 

Chippewa/White  Earth  Resv.  9/16 

Female;  M4 
Southwestern  Oklahona  State  U. 
Home,  Economic i/MA 
Comanche  4/4 

Female:  DV 
Montana  State  University 

?  a 
CMppewa  4/4 

Female:        Sept.  1 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Library  Science /MA 
.    Cherokee  1/2 

Melt-  SO 
University  of  California/Berkeley 
Architecture/KA 
Navajo  4/4 

Ma\e:  SO 
University  of  Arizona  * 
Medic1ne/MD 
Maya jo  1/2 

Female:  SO 
University  of  Denver 
Medici  atVMD 

Menoorfn#*/Potawatom1  1/4 

Few  It:  M3 

.St.  Bonoventure  Uni ve rsi ty/NY 
Community  Counsel ing/MA 
Seneca  Nation  1/2 

Male:  02 

University  of  Minnesota 
•    Social  Work /MA 

Chippewa  3/4 


Female:  DO 

University  of  New  Mexico 
Education  Specialist /PH.D. 
Navajo  4/4 

Female:  M 
Harvard  UnWsity 
Education/mD. 

Tlfngft    *m  ' 

^     Female:  SI 

University  of  Arizona 
Speech  Sdence/PH.D. 
Navajo  4/4 

Female:       SI  I 
Portland  Stete  University 
Education/HA  $ 
Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  1/4 

Female:  SO 
Columbia  School 
Financial  Management /MBA 
Omaha    15/32  * 

Female:      D3  '  .  V 

Idaho  State  University 
Counsel 1n§/PH.B*  \ 
Shoshone/Bannock    7/8         .  ;V  * 

Male:  M3 
Montana  State  University 
Educat1cn/HA 
Sioux  41/64, 

Hale:  SO 
University  of  California/Berkeley 
Program  4  Clinic  Atari  n. /MA  m 
Navajo  4/4 

,.    Male:  M4 

University  of  North  Dakota 
Guidance /Counsel 1n§/PH.D,  ' 
Minnesota  Chippewa  27/64 

Male:  M4 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
Rural  Developmsnt/KA 
Kiowa  Tribe    1/2  » 

Male:        -  MO 
Colorado  iState  University 
Veterinary  Medici ne/MO 
Minnesota  Chippewa  1/4 
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lUlt:  so 
California  State  U/San  Bemadlno 
E ducat  1on/C  ounsel  or/KA. 
Carina   1/2  : 

.  Ftatla:  SO 

Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  , 
Bioical  Stunts /Kester  of  Diving 
Kiowa  4/4 

Fcwle:  SO 
University  of  <*le.ho*a 
Health  Aofcri  nl  strati  on /MA 
Santa  Clara  Pueblo  5/8 

FmIi:  HI 
Evergreen  Stat*  Collage 
Teacher  Certification /Teaching  Cert. 
Quinault  1/4 

Fee»1e:'  H4 

University  of  South  Dakirte 
Education /ED. D.  /* 
Sfsseton/Vahpeton  Sl^ui  31/32 

FflMlt:  06 

Southern  Illinois  U./Carbondele 
Adainistratiort/PH.D, 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  7/8 


Feeele:  r  SI 
Massachusetts  Inst, 
Urban  Pfanning/KA 
Senece 


of  Yechology 


Feawla;  Ml 

few  Mexico  Highlands  University 
Social  Work  /HA 
Minnesota  Chippewa  17/64 

>Fe#*le:  SO 

University  of  Idaho 
Education  Adainistration/PW  J). 
CQeur'd1  Altna  3/8 

Male:  HO 
Georgia  Stata  University 
Clinical  Psychology/PH.D. 
Stockbridoe  Mohican  3/a 

FtfMlc:  SO 
ArUona  Stata  University 
Speech  Pathology/KA 
Qglala  Sioux  17/64 


FeeeJe:  *\ 

Utah  State  University 
Educational  PathSlogy/KS 
Mavajo  4/4 

Kale:  M2 
University  of  Dubuque  Theological 
Master  of  Divinity 
Ft.  Peck  A*s1n1bo1ne  4/4  * 

Mala:  SO 
University  of  Manitoba /Caneda 
Social  Welfare/KA 
Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  1/2 

Feeele;  M3 

University  of  Minnesota 
Social  *VJfare/£erwtology/*A 
*    Chippewa  3/8, 

Feeele;      K2  * 
University  of  Calif om1a/LA 
Ed  ./Counseling  Psychology /MA 
Cotuse-wintoa  1/4 


Male:  SO 
Portland  State  University 
Political  Science/KA  ' 
V ak 1  ee/Kez  Perce/Ueat  ilia  4/4 

Male:  $0 
University  of  Catifornlgperkeley 
Social  Welfare/MA  ▼ 
Havajo  4/4 

Male:        SO  ' 
University  of  Wisconsin /Milwaukee 
Business  Ad*1n 1st rati on/MBA 
Sioux   (Lakato)  1/4 

F*e*  let  MO 
California  State  U./Long  Beach 
Human  Community  Research /HA 
Prairie  Sand  Potewatoati  S/16 

Male:  SO 

University  of  California/Berkeley 
Business  Administration/MA 
Seeinol*  11/32 

Feeele:  03 
Mary  Col  lege /Si  see  rk 
Addiction  counsel or /MA 
Cheyeitne  River  Sioux  1/4 
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Female:  K2 

University  of  (Jilifornla/LA 
Library  Sclence/HA  ' 
Lacuna  Pueblo  4/4 

Female:  H2 
northeastern  State  University 
£ducath>n/KA, 
Cherokee  15/16 

FmIi:  S3 
Northeastern  State  University 
Counsel  1  ng/Psycho1o$y/KA 
Seneca /Cayuga    9/32  >  ^ 

s*a!e:  *    r  SC{ 

'  University  of  Arizona 

American  Indian  Policy /HA 

Acorn  Pueblo  4/4 


FmiIi:  SO 
Syracuse  University /»? 
Sui  dance/Counsel  i  ng/HA 
Oneida  Nation  1/4 


Halt>  H3 

University  of  ftclahoma 
*-  Cross-Cultural  Communlcatlons/PH.D. 
'  Osagt  1/2 


ilej 


H3 


UM 'varsity  of  Hiw 
IfiW'n -Develop*?' 
Cree/Siou*  3/4 


nesota 

nt/KA 


Kale:  SO    >  x 

Tufts  Uh1  varsity/NY 
%  yeterioa^jtedlcine/KA 

»*ritrT/t6 

Mali;  M2 
Ofclrhpme  City  University 
Bus  1 nes  s .  Admi  n  i  strat  i  on/KA 

Comanche   4/4  -  7 

** 

Female:.  'HI 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Home  Economics /MA 
Coaianche/Fort  Sill  Apache 

Halt:       '  SO 

University  of  Illinois 
Hed1cfne/K0 
immanent  '1/2 

Hale:  HI 

Oklahoma  City  University 
Teaching/Art  Education, /MA 
Kiowa/Comencije  4/4 

•Malt:         Sept*  1 

University  of  tin*  Hexico 
Public  Admini strat ion/KA 

w   Ogfala  Sioux  '  21/64 


4/4 


Halt;  di 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Inttrcultural  Coeitunl  cat  ions /PH.D. 
OsagtM/2  *  * 

Female;  SI 

University  of  California/Berkeley 
Health  Educatjon/HA 
Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  .  4/4 

Hale:         H?  . 
University  of  Califomia/U 
American  Indian  Studies /MA 

y  Pe*nee  1/2 

&1t:         Sept.  2 
ninl verity  of  north  Dakota 
ftaturaV:  Science/^ 
Ar1cMne^lac^>ot  13/16 

Female:     "  )$\  "i 
University 'of  Oklahoma 

1  on/KA  *  ,. 

come*e*it .  4/4  •« 

Ha:la:  Nil 
Central  State  UnJ  versity/Edmond 
Business  AdminjArttion/MA 
Wichita.  4/4  1 


i    4/4  I 

9  SO  \ 
ity  of  urtft 


Female: 

Univers 
H*d1c1ne/HC 
Iowa  1/4 

Hale-.  SO 
University  of  Kansas 
Human  Anatomy /PH. [>. 
6  lack  feet  4/4 

Halt;  HI  '  *  \ 

University  of  Washington 
Hedic1ne/M0  > 

*  Alaska  Eskimo  5/8 
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Mala:  Ml 

University  of  Arizona 
Fine  Arts/Pa1nt1rtg/MFA 
Chtroke*  yi6 

-  F«Mlt:    02  ' 

university  of  Maw  Mexico 

Pu&Mc  Policy  1  Adwln./PM.D 
Kavajo  4/4 

University  of  Arizona 
Ungulttics/KA 
Jfearilla  Apacha  4/4 


tattla:  SI 

University  of  Oklahoma 
Social  Work /HA 
Coaawicha/Osaga  4/4 


Is 

Itlfco 


Kale: 

.  Km  Keltco  Highlands,  University 
Industrial  Arts  £dueat1on/KA 
Zli ?ue©io  4/4 

aJpMale:  K2 

Mnr  Mexico  State  University 
,  ■    Eltawntary  lduc#t10fl/HA 

Laouna/Kcp1  PueMo  4/4 

Mala:  SO 
Central  Stat*  Onl  vers  1  ty /Ok  la  hoee 

Education /HA 

Fort  S1H  ApacNt/SMiwtcock  Mohawk 

Fe**1e:  Dl 

university  of  W1scon*1n/M1l*aukee 
Soda!  Work/A«M$trttjon/MA 
Oneida  -4/4 

Ftmlt:  K2 

University  of  yi$cons1n/H11waukae 
Educational  Psychology /PH.D. 
Oneida    1/4.     *  t 

Oklahoma  Health  Science  Canttr 
*      Dentistry /BOS 
Navajo  4/4 

Faeale:  SI 

Unl varsity  of  Washington 
American  H1story/PH,D.  * 
Ponca  -1/2  , 


Hale:  M3 

University  of  South  Dakota 
Public  Ad*1n1stret1on/KA 
Cheyenne  Rlvtr  Sioux  13/32 

#  Fwula*.  03 

ttolversfcy  of  Oklahoma 
Health  Educatlon/KPH 
•    Se«1no)«  4/4 

Malt:  K3 
Harvard  University 
Education /KA 
Omaha  1/2 

*  Mala:  M6 

University  of  South  Dakota 
Gui da nca/Counsa 11 ng/HA 
Rosebud  Sioux  7/8 

Mala:      SI  . 
Northeastern  Oklahoma  State  U, 
Tribal  Manaoeieant/KA 
Te-Hoak , Bands  of  HI.  Shoshone  7/8' 

Fe*»le:  MO 

University  of  Utah 
loclal  Vfork/KA 
Minnesota  Chippewa  1/2 

Fee*1e:  SO 
University  of  1  mil  ana 
Ftna  Arts  (Sculpture)  HA 
1/4  Semi  no  la/Creek  3/4 

Mala:  M2 
Morthcastarn  Stata  Un1  vanity 
Tribal  Managee*nt/H8A 

Tllnglt  3/4 


F  tenia:  M2 

*   Brloha*  young  University 
'  Community  £*iucat ton/KA 
Iroquois  1/2 

Feiaala:  03 

Uni  varsity  of  Utah 
Sotla!  Work /MA 
Crow  7/8 

Female:  S1 
University  of  Wisconsin/Milwaukee 
Social  Waif are /HA 
On  a  Ida  3/4 
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Female:  SO 

University  of  Minnesota 
Maternal  I  Child  Health  Care/HSW 
Cherokee  1/4 

fe«tle:  S2 

University  of  New  Mexico 
Counselor  Education /PH.D. 
Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  4/4 

\feeii1e:  SO 

^Oklahoma  State  University 
VrTSJtil  Psychology/PH.D. 
Cherokee    3/4  , 

Hale:  Ml 
University  of  Utah 
^Social  Work/MSH 
Chippewa /Cree  4/4 

Hale:  H4 

University  of  Oklahoma 
Health  Administration/** 
•   Jemaz  Pueblo  4/4 

Female:  SI 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University 
Counseling  {Educational }  KA 
Taos  Pueblo  %4/4 

Male:  W 
California  State  U./long  Beach 
Art  E ducat ion/KA 
Winnebago  1/2 

•i 

Hatet  SD 

Rice  Un1  vers  1  ty /Texas 
Admi n 1 st rat  1  on/Ac  count  1 ng/MA 
Kidcepeo  1/2 

Female:  SI 

f  University  of  Colorado /Had.  Sen. 
'  Pediatrics/WA 
Jlcari  1  It  Tribe  4/4 

Feswle:  MO 
University  of  Oklahoma     *  * 
Higher  Sducat ion/PH.D. 
Comanche  4/4 

female:  M2 
University  of  W1  sconsin/Ki Iwaukee 
Education/MA 

Minnesota.  Chippewa  J?/32 


Male:  $0 

Pennslyvanli  State  University 
Education /PH.D. 
Acoma  Pueblo  -4/4 

Male:  MO 
Ohio  State  University 
Veterinary  Medici ne/DVM 
Oglala  S1gux  3/8 

*      Hale:  HI 

Pennslyvanla  State  University 
Business  Admlnistration/KA 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  1/4 

Female:    SO  * 

University  of  Color ado/Hed.  Sch, 
Medicine/  HO 
Cherokee  1/4 

Female:  SO 
University  of  Oklahoma 
Gerontology  /HA 
Choctaw  4/4 

Male:  H4 
Brlgna*  Young  University 
Social  Work/HSW 
Mavajo  4/4 

Female:    DO  * 
University  of  Oklahoma 
Social  Work /MS* 
Comanche  1/4 

Female*  til 
Chadronf State  College/Neb, 

Public  Policy  ft  Mgnt./MS 
O^lata  Sioux  >  15/16  . 

Male:      SO  \ 
Syracuse  University  * 
Public  Adminl strati on/HBA 
Omaha  Tribe  1/2 

Male:  S3 
Arizona  State  University 
Paint1ng/MFA 
T ewe /Hopi /Navajo  4/4 

female:  SO 
.University  of  Call fornia/Berkela 
Social  Welfare/HA 
Jemez  Pueblo  4/4 
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Mete:  HI 
Uni  unity  of  Washington 
Arcn1tecture/KA 
Cotville  13/16 

Kale:  *3 

OniwrsHty  of  XisiouH 
*&us1n*ss  Ad*1n1stration/HA 
^0tto*«  1/4 

Kaler  N1 
Colorado  State  university 
YetaHnary  Kedtclne/DV* 
Jeewz  4/4 

Female:  $0 

University  of  OK/Keaith  Science 
•   Kealtft  A**in1stration/KA 

Cherokee  4/4 

Fmii:  04 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Kicroeio1osy/HA 

OglaU  5i«**  9/1$ 

Ftttle:  S2 
Ofc  lafrooa  Uni  versi  ty 
Public  Health  Adwln./HA 

*  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  9/16 


ill:  $2 

northern  $tata  College 
Education  Ao»ini  strati  on  /KA 
Stamtfno.  Hock  Sioux  ,4/4  * 

Mile:  S2 

University  of  South  Dakota 
Educational  Adetinistration/ED.D. 
Turtle  HT.  Cnippeva  1/2 


Feewle:  SO 

University  of  Illinois 
Horary  A  Infro.  Sdence/Pn.D. 
Chipptwi  25/64 


Feaale:  04 

University  of  Maw  Kexico 
Art  Education /MA 
Laguna/Zuni  Pueblo  4/4 

Female:  01 

University  of  Ok  latum 
Health  Science  Center/HA 
laguna/Zuni  Pueblo  4/4 


Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you.  We  have  your  full  statement  for  the 
record. 

One  of  the  questions  that  we  are  going  to  address  to  Assistant 
Secretary  Smith  in  writing  involves  the  proportion  of  the  Indian 
college  graduates  that  are  reflected  in  the  budget  items.  We  notice 
that  there  has  been  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  lawyers 
and  in  the  number  of  medical  personnel  that  have  been  developed 
over  the  last  decade. 

We  do  not  see  in  the  statistics  the  Bureau  has  provided  that 
there  has  been  any  like  increase  in  the  professions  that  would  go 
along  with  the  President's  Economic  Development  Program,  be 
they  engineers,  scientific,  business  management,  and  so  on. 
;  I  would  like  your  views  on  how  that  could  be  achieved  or  if  that 
is  even  appropriate  to  achieve. 

Ms.  Lorraine  Edmo.  Well,  I  think  it  is  important  to  try  to 
achieve  those  goals  because  of^tdl  of  thd  demands  that  are  being 
placed  on  Indian  natural  resources,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of 
the  Denver  Post  article  that  appeared  a  few  months  ago.  In  there, 
they  outlined  some  figures  on  Che  need  for  engineers,  for  geologists, 
for  people  trained  in  all  types  onacademic  fields. 

Our  program  u*  trying  to  assist.  We  are  trying  to  search  for 
people  interested  in  those  fieldsVhat  will  really  be  helpful  for 
tribes.  We  hav^gotten  private  funding  for  at  least  four  or  five 
scholarships  from>^tlantic  Richfield^Corp.,  from  Sandia  Labs,  from 
a^couple  of  other  sotufctos,'  to  help  trains  those  people. 

Mr.  Ai^xandkr.  We  would  be  interested  in  any  recommenda- 
tions you  want  to  make  in  that  area  asjwe  move  along  in  the  legis- 
lative program  and  economic  developrjrent 

Ms.  Lorrane  Edmo.  OK. 
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Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you. 

Does  your  board  member  wish  to  make  a  statement? 

STATEMENT  OF  ROSE  ROBINSON,  BOARD  MEMBER,  AMERICAN 
INDIAN  SCHOLARSHIP,  INC 

Ms.  Robinson.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  just  say  that  those  of  us  who 
have  consented  to  serve  on  the  board—and  there  are  five  of  us  who 
represent  a  variety  of  American  Indian  interests — certainly  have 
agreed  to  serve  on  the  board  because  we  believe  very  strongly  in 
the  mission  and  purpose  of  American  Indian  Scholarship. 

As  Lorraine  has  stated,  it  is  the  only  organization  of  its  kind  ad- 
dressing this  particular  need,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  really 
have  to  defend"  its  record,  because  those  people  who  have  gone 
through  it  are  right  here.  I  think  there  is  just  no  argument  about 
this  program. 

That  is  really  all  I  wanted  to  say,  except  to  express  our  thanks 
for  tlje  support. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you  for  coming.  We  appreciate  it* 
Jack  Norman  of  the  Tonkawa  Business  Council. 
Do  we  have  anyone  from  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  here  today? 
Is  Wilfred  Scott  here? 

Mr*  Swimmer.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  CERT  as  the  vice  chair- 
man. • 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  will  hear  from  the  Council  of  Energy  Re- 
source Tribes. 
Please  identify  yourself  for  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROSS  SWIMMER,  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  COUNCIL  OF 
ENERGY  RESOURCE  TRIBES,  DENVER,  CO 

Mr.  Swimmer.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

.  My  name  is  Ross  Swimmer.  I  serve  as  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  in  Oklahoma  and  also  as  vice  chairman  of  the  or- 
ganization of  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes, 
^jijfr,  Lester,  our  executive  director,  will  be  here  any  minute,  I  be- 
J&ef  and  will  have  copies  of  the  written  testimony.  So  if  those 
could  be  accepted  into  the  record,  then  I  would  like  to . talk  briefly. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Absolutely. 

I  understand  you  are  also  %  member  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Reservation  Economies;  is  that  correct? 

Mr/ Swimmer.  Yes,  sir.  I  cochair  that  with  Bob  Robertson. 
I  might  add  that  our  work  is  progressing.  We  recently  visited  in 
New  Mqxico,  where  the  wind  blew  and  the  dust  blew,  and  I  picked 
up  a  sinus  cold.  But  it  has  been  Very  enlightening.  We  visited  the 
Lag  una  Pueblo,  and  we  were  very  pleased  with  what  we  saw. 
*  The  CERT  organization,  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  it  and 
its  staff,  is  an  organization  made  up  now  of  39  energy  resource 
tribes,  fi  originally  started  with  a  base  of  22  tribes  ahd  has  grown 
steadily  over  the  years  to  where  it  now  coYnprisetf  39  of  these  tribes. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  all  of  the  energy  resource  tribes  are  a 
part  of  CERT,  which  is  part  of  the  reason  for  my  ^testimony  today. 
We  think  it  is  important  that  the  technical  assistance  that  is  being 
provided  by  CERT  be  continued,  but  we  also  think  that  it  is  impor- 
tant the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have  a  budget'  that  is  sufficient 
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to  enable  those  tribes,  even  non-CERT  tribes,  to  gain  access  to  their 
-minerals,  to  have  the  minerals  evaluated  and  extracted  from  the 
ground  in  a  productive  and  profitable  way. 

What  we  found  is  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  Bureau's  trust 
responsibilities  insofar  as  mineral  development  is  concerned,  in  as- 
sisting tribes  in  developing  their  own  technical  capabilities,  and 
particularly  important  in  the  area  of  resource  assessment.  The 
Bureau  has  an  ongoing  resource  assessment  program.  Right  now 
there  is  a  substantial  backlog  of  projects  that  are  being  done  in 
Indian  country,  and  it  would  be  impossible  under  the  budget  that  itf 
being  proposed  to  take  on  any  more  projects,  to  do  any  more  assess- 
ments in  Indian  country.  * 

If  the  tribes  do  not  have  a  handle  on  what  is  available  on  the 
reservation  in  terms  of  oil,  gas,  coal,  et  cetera,  they  certainly 
cannot  deal  at  arm's  length  with  an  energy  company  that  might 
come  into  the  reservation  wanting  to  develop  those  minerals. 

The  technical  assistance  capability  is  equally  important  under 
the  Royalty  Management  Act  of  19§2  and  the  Indian  Mineral  De- 
velopment Act  of  1982.  Both  of  those  acts  put  a  certain  increased 
burden  on  the  tribes  to  manage  their  resource  in  a  more  prudent 
way.  Of  course,  under  the  Indian  Mineral  Development  Act,  it 
allows  us  to  enter  into  joint  ventures,  which  opens  up  a  whole  new 
area  of  mineral  management.  We,  as  you  know,  have  been  restrict- 
ed pretty  much  to  the  lease  concept,  and  with  the  availability  now 
under  that  act  to  deal  with  negotiated  agreements  with  industry, 
We  have  to  have  the  technicaUfcssistance  to  do  that.  That  technical 
assistance  should  be  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and/ 
or  by  organizations  like  CERT. 

Specifically,  what  we  are  ksking  for  is  that  an  increase  of  $4.25 
million  be  added  to  the  budget  in  the  line  items  dealing  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 'minerals  management  section.  Tribal  re- 
source management  capacity  building  would  g&t  $1.5  million.  The 
technical  assistance  would  be  an  increase  of  $750,000.  CERT  would 
receive  $250,000  of  that. 

Presently,  CERT  is,  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  budget  for 
$250,000,  and  this  would  be  an  increase  of  $250,000,  bringing 
CERTs  allocation  to  $500,000,  but  an  overall  increase  of  $750,000 
in  technical  assistance. 

In  the  resource  assessment,  the  one  that  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about,  we  had  asked  fat  $2  million  to  be  added  to  the 
budget  for  resource  assessment  work,  which  is,  as  I  said,  simply 
going  eut  into  Indian  country  and  finding  out  what  is  there,  so  the 
Indians  can  he  apprised  of  it,  and  also  work  under  the  Minerals 
Act  to  help  develop  it. 

I  have  attached,  which  you  will  have  copies  of,  about  10  or  12 
pages  of  technical  assistance  projects  that  the  CERT  organization 
has  done  for  Indian  tribes,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  kind  of  work 
does  go  on  with  the  CERT  organization. 

Since  f  became  vice  chairrjian,  not  necessarily — coindidentally 
with  that,  but  since  I  have  been  vice  chairman— we  have  been  able' 
to,  I  think,  have  a  very  good^working  relationship  with  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  with  their-  Denver  office  and  the  Minerals 
Management  Section.  I  have  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
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seems  to  be  looking  for  resources  like  CERT  to  help  in  the  analysis 
of  the  Indian  mineral  problem. 

Ms.  Boylan,  Does  CERT  how  participate  in  phase  ILand  phase 
III  of  these  resource  evaluations?  * 

Mr.  Swimmer.  You  are  getting  into  a  technical  area  that  I  am 
not  real  sure  about.  Mr,  Lester  could  answer  those  questions.  I  will 
be  happy  to  check  on  it.  I  hpsitate  to  say  y£s  or  no.  * 

Ms.  Boylan.  According  to  the  budget,  the  Geological  Survey  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  do  phase  II,  and  then  phase  III  is  done  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  » 

My  real  question  is,  how  long,  at  the  rate  they  are  going,  will  it 
be  before  all  the  mineral  resources  on  Indian  reservations  are  com- 
pletely evaluated? 

♦        Mr.  Swimmer.  At  the  rate  we  are  going,'  that  will  never  happen. 
Ms.  Boylan.  That  is  what  I  thought.  Thank  you. 

0  Mr.  Swimmer.  No,  very  definitely.  In  fact,  the  present  budget  is 
totally  committed  to  projects  that  have  already  been  identified, 
have  been  on  the  drawing  board  for  some  time.  New  projects  would 
comprise  well  6ver  half  of  CERT  member  tribes,  plus  a  number  of 
tribes  that  are  not  CERT  members,  and  those  cannot  even  be  con- 
sidered under  the  present  budget  ^Constraints.  So  there  is  not  even 
a  program  existing  now  where  that  could  happen,  where  they  could 
be  evaluated,  ^given  the  present  budget  considerations. 

Ms.  Boylan.  The  way  I  read  it,  they  finished  just  a  few  phase  III. 
They  said  eight  have  been  com pletecwThere  are  six  in  progress 
now,  and  next  year  they  want  to  fund  five  more.  That  makes  19. 
That  is  19  of  over  200  reservations.  At  this  rate,  it  seems  to  me  it 
will  be  2050  before  we  get  these  mineral  resources  evaluated. 

Mr.  Swimmer.  It  probably^  would  be.  Then  as  new  technology 
comes  in,  you  are  going  to  ^ave  to  go  back  and  reevaluate  some  of 
what  has  already  been  done. 

Ms.  Boylan.  Exactly. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr/  Alexander.  If  you.  could  switch  hats  for  just  $  second  and 
talk  to  us  as  cochairman  of  the  Economic  Development  Commis- 
sion, I  understand  there  is  going  to  be  an  interim  report  before  the 
final  report,  is  that  correct?  * 

Mr  Swimmer.  There  is, 

Mr.  Alexander,  Approximately  when  ^ould  that  be  due? 

Mr.  SSvfMMER.  It  is  our  intention  at  this  time  to  get  an  interim 
report  out  by  May.  We  will  complete  our  field  hearings  approxi- 
mately the  middle  of  May,  and  we  are  working  on  the  draft  as  we 
go  along  for  an  interimj^eport.  I  would  say  the  end  of  May  or  the 
first  of  June  m  optimiMK  at  this  time,  but  it  is  our  intent  to  do 
that.  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  Would  it  be  reasonable  for  the  committee  to 
*   expect  to  have  any  legislative  proposals  from  your  eommission  this 

1  year  in  that  interim  report?     k      „•  :        .  \\± 

s  Mr.  Swimmer^  Yes,  it  certainly* is.  I  realize  that  it  will  probably 
be  a  short  year,  and  we  are  rushing  to  try  to  get  some  initiatives 
brought  forward,  even  before  the  report  is  done.  , 

Two  things  have  come  up  in  th^discussion  of  the  commission's  ^ 
-work.  One,  of  course,  is  the  Tax  Act.  We  Very  definitely  want  a 
moratorium  lifted  on  that.  I  used  the  wrong  term,  '-but  we  would 
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like  to  have  it  continued.  Ixundersta  nd  that  there  is  some  discus- 
sion in  Treasury  about  this?  Fortunately,  Dr.  Johnson  is  on  our 
commission, also.  , 

But  we  are  very  interested  in  having  the  same  authority  that  the 
cities  and  States  have  as  far  as  revenue  bonds,  industrial  revenue 
bonds.  In  other  words,  if  the  Congress  does  away  with  it  complete- 
ly, then  we,  of  course,  would  consent  to  that.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
other  agencies  are  gojng  to  hav§  the  ability  to  issue,  then  we  feel 
like  Indian  tribes  should,  too. 

We  have  found,  in  our  hearings  so  far,  that  has  been  a  real  asset 
to  some  tribes.  Mississippi  Choctaw,  in  particular,  wai  one  that 
used  eounty^^venue  bonds  to  fiuild  a  plant  that  is  now  hiring 
about  MX)  people  there  in  Philadelphia,  MS. 

«ghe  oth^r  initiative  is  likely  to  take  the  form  of  something  on 
Davis-Bacon,  where  we  are  finding  a  lot  of  issues  out  there  in 
Indian  country  about  the  high  price  of  labor  on  HUD  contractors 
and  other  Federal  projects,  and  most  of  the  building  is  done 
through  federally  funded  projects  on  Indian  reservations. • 

Of  course,  T*could  go  into  a  long  discussion,  but  basically  it  is 
hard  to  determine  what  those  rates  really  should  be.  Often  they 
are  Arbitrary  and  often  they  are  higher  than  the  other  rates  that 
are  paid,  and  it  causes  a  lot  of  disparity  in  Indian  country,. 

Those  two  things  will  probably  come  to  your  attentio^||0cause 
we  are  trying  to  develop  some  legislative  issues  around  the  hearing 
schedule, 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  are  quite  interested  in  working  wit^h  the 
Commi|sion. 

Mr.  Swimmer.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you  for  coming.  We  appreciate  it. 
f  [The  prepared  statement  follows.  Testimony  resumes  on  p.  201.] 
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<     *  PREPARED  STATEMFNT  OF  It®  COUNCIL  OF  ENERGY  RESOURCE  TRIBES 

SUBMITTED  BY  ROSS  S»M«R,  VICE  CHAIPHAN 

Mr.  Ottfrtran,  I  am  Koss  9w±xaaar  Principal  Chief  of  the  Chart***"  Nation   of  * 
QttahcaB   and   Vice   Chairman  t  of    the   Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes  (CERT) 
located  in~T>*nver,  Colorado.  * 

CQRT  is  aeba44£ion  of  Indian  tribea  that  am  substantial  reserves  of 
energy  resource*.  JfoureSed^nW^  by  22  Indian  tribea,  the  CE*T  coalition  *haa 
grown  to  39  tribes '  today .  These  39  tribea  coaprise  approxioately^t  of  the  on 
and  near  reservation  Irrtian  population  of  the  taitsd  Statea.  CHIT  is  directed 
by  the  elected'  leadership  of  each  neater  tribe  to  aasiat  them  in  th^ir  efforts 
toward  aalf-qoverment  and  aalf -sufficiency  by  providing  a  wide  range  of. 
technical  services  that  ha4p  thai  develop  stable  economies,  protect  their 
natural    and    social   environaants   and   apanage    for    themselves    their  energy 

*  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity,  to  ccsment  on  the  t>f«irts>9nt  of  Interior's 
PV  f85  budget  ♦bequest  Cor  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  S»xgy  and  Minerals 
prajtara  within  the  Office  of  Timet  Responsibility.  The  administration's  request 
in  our  view  falls  halow  that  tfiich  is  needed  to  minimally  carry  cut  its 
responsibilities  to  Indian  tribea.  Tt»  responsibilities  which  will  not  be 
adequately    net    include    fulfilling    the  trust  obligation,  assisting  the  tribes 

M 

develop  their  own  local  capilities,  providing  technical  services  to  tribes;  and 
in  continuing  the  phased  process  of  resource  assessment  so  vital  to  sustained 
prudent  imnagefnent  of  Indian  mineral  resources.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
highlight  each  of  these  four  points. 
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First  the  .Sfrust  Obligations*  The  Indian  Mineral  Development  Act,  of  1982 
ha*  expanded  the  range  of  agreements  which  Indian  Tribes  my  negotiate  for  the 
developuwit  of  their  mineral  resources.  To  implement  this  Act  the  Interior  must 
coxn^pondingly  increase  its  technical , capability  to  review  and  approw  them 
agreements  in  a  forthright  manner.  We  believe  that  it  U'^  timely  for  this 
oowaittee  to  review  with  the  Secretary  and  the  Tribea  the  ispleaiBntation  of  this 
wery 'important  piece  of  legislation. 

Second,  this  budget  does  not  provide  for  the  local  capability  building 
neceaaary  for  sound  management  at  the  local  tribal  level.  The  Royalty 
Management  Act  of  1932  provides  for  expanded  roles  for  Indian  tribes*  The 
Interior,  neither  in  the  BIA  request  or  in  the  MMS  or  B£M  requests  provides  for 
the  necessary  building  of  tribal  capability  inspite.  of  numerous  requests  by. 
Indian  tribes. 

Third,  the  1985  request'  ignores  the  trsjoandous  need  tribes  have  for  timely, 
professional  technical  assistance  in  a  wide  ratios  of  issues ^that  a  tribe  must 
face  \n  making  inform  decisions  with  respect  to  the  pfcud^ftt  development-  of 
their  mineral  estate.  The  need  for  sound  information,  analysis  and  technical 
assistance  goes  far  beyond  this  geology  and  economics  of  the;  mineral  resource. 
Energy  development  often  is  so  pervasive  as  to  alter  forever  the  natural,  social 
and  cultural  environments.  Such  assistance  is  a  necessary  obspongnt  of  a 
balanced  approach  to  the  developsent  of  an  exhaustable  resource.  , 

4 

Fourth,*  the  three  phased  resource  assessment  program  under  the  1985  request 
will  lose  its  integrity  because  no  new  assessments  can  be  initiated,  existing 
projects  are  heing  cut  dangerously  thin  and  many  needed  studies  are  being 
deferred  to  future  years.  'This  program  is  the  foundation  for  prudent  management 
of  Indian  mineral  resources  because  it  provides  the  tribe  and  its  trustee  with 
the  basic  information  needed  for  long  term  planning  and  monagefmnt  decisions. 
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Without  this  information  *•  will  quickly  return  to  the  time  when  the  Tri^fc  and 
the  Interior,  lacking  adequate  information,  will -sake  uninfonsed  drciaion*  which 
adversely  impact  on  the  tribes  future.  ( 

Since    1974,    BXA   data  shame  Indian  (Tribal  and  indiviAial)  royalty  incc«*f\  - 
increased  frcj^^roxirately  $30  million  to  ewer  $380  million  in    1982,  These 
.increases     cannot     be     sustained    in    the   future   without   adequate  EWsral 

*  .  s 

investments.  ■ ,  k 

As    a    start    we    recoassnd    a   sndest    increase -tf    $4.25  million  for  the 
following  purposes:  j 


•imp' 


Tribal  Resource  Management  * 
Capacity  building  -  $1,500,000  .  * ?± 

T\achnical  Assistance  750,000  A 

Resource  Assessment  2^000,  OOP 

Total  increase  |  $4,250 ,000  : 

*       Indian  tribes,    it    has    been    suggested    should    pay    for    these  services 
themselves    and  nave  been  falsely  labeled  Q»rqy  Rich  Tribes,    the  tn£h  is  that 
the  majority  of  Indian  tribes  /with  mineral    and    energy  resources 
production    and  are  not  realising  income  from  their  resources, 
that  are,  the*  reductions  of  Federal  assistance  in  Fi  1981    and  1982 
off-set  the  10  year  gain  in  royalty  income. 

Finally,  as  you  know  BIA  contributes  funds  each  year  to  an  interagency 
oon tract  funded  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Energy,  and  Saalth  and  Bsmn 
Services.  The  BIA  Is  requesting  $250,000  in  £Y  1985.  We  are  seeking  "level 
funding  of  $500,000  from  BIA  In  FY  '85.  I  have  attached  a  selected  annotated 
list  of  technical  projects  undertaken  by  CERT  at  the  request  of  raaber  tribes* 
This  list  represents  less  than  a  third  of  the  projects  undertaken  since  1981. 
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RESOURCE  ASSESSMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 
COUNCIL  OF  ENERGY  RXSOUBCS  TRIBES 

Geohydrologic  investigation  of  Black  Mesa,  Arixona,  for  the  Hopi  Trib# 

Fiimnciii  Analysis  of  the  Spokane  Tribal  Government 

Southern  Ute  Coal  Development  Project 

CHI  and  Gas  Prospects  for  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation 

r 

Fort  Belknap  Domestic  Coal  Mina  ' 

Oil  and  Gas  Development  Impacts  to  tha  Fort  Berthold  Raaarvation 

■ 

Feasibility  Stadia*  of  Proposed  Electric  Power  Generation  Project  on  the  Crow 
Raaarvation 

National  Uranium  Market  Analysis  r-f  10-0fear  Study 

Pre  feasibility  Study  of  a  Grain-Baaed  Bthanol/Gaaohoi  Plant  for  the  Nex  Perce  Tribe 

Financial  Analysis  of  Western  Nuclear  IneM  for  the  Spokane  Tribe 

Oil  and  Gaa  Potential  of  the  21a  Pueblo  Indian  Raaarvation  ; 

Identification  of  Lignite  Coal  Reserves  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Raaarvation 

Economic  and  Market  Evaluation  of  the  Protore  Stockpiles  on  the  Spokane  Reservation 

Interpretation  of  Geophysical  Log*  oft  Drill  Holes  from  the  Sanchez  Ranch  Property  and 
Other  Areas  for  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna 

Evaluation  of  Using  Federal  Loan  Guarantees  for  Alternative  Energy  Projects  on  Indian 
Reservations 

development  of  a  Procedure  for  Acquiring  Private  Land  on  the  Blackfeet  ndian 
Reservation 

A  Geologic  Appra&al  of  the  Oil  end  Gas  FavorabUity  on  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation 
Cherokee  Nation's  Oil  and  Oas  Potential*  Arkansas  Riverbed^Property 
Assessment  of  the  Coal  Reserve*  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
Development  of  an  Oil  and  Gas  Cod©  for  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation 
Feasibility  Studies  of  Small  Oil  Refineries  on  Indian  Reservations 

v 
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Augment  of  the  Geology  and  the  Mineral  Resources  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation 

Evaluation  of  Shell  Oil  Company*  Proposal  to. Explore  for  Carbon  Dioxide  on  the  Ute 

Mountain  UU  Reservation  ' 

•»  ■ 

Development  of  an  041  and  Gas  Code  for  the  Blaekfeet  THbe 

Prefeasibility  Analysis  of  Coal  Development  Option*  for  the  Southern  Uje  Tribe 

Reserve  and  Mining  Feasibility  Study  on  Sand  and  Gravel  Property  at  the  Santa  Ana 
Pueblo  ' 

Geoehcmical  Assessment  for  the  Potential  of  Previous  Metals  on  the  Fort  Belknap 
-Reservation 

/Examination  of  Geo  thermal  Potential  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation 

Administrative  History  and  Anaysis  of  Blaekfeet  Tribal  Oil  and  Gas  Lease  Sale,  May  1982 

A  Preliminary  Mineral  Inventory  of  the  Kalispel  Reservation  and  the  Proposed 
Annexation  Lands  ,  , 

A  Geoehemical  Appraisal  of  Uranium  and  Rare  Earth  Elements  at  Bowery  Peak  and  , 
*  Vicinity  on  the  Hooky  Soy's  Reservation 

Feasibility  Study  of  Mining  and  Economic  Potential  Study  of  Coal  Properties  Adjacent  to 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  * 

Design  Changes  in  Natural  Gas  Liquids  Plant  for  "interstate  and  Intrastate  Sale  of  Natural 

Gas  by  the  Jicarilia  Apach«/lYihe  '  v 

Appraisal  of  Impacu  from  Oil  and  Gas  Drilling  on  the  Acoma  Pueblo 

Economic  Assessment  of  Protore  Stockpiles  on  the  Laguna  Pueblo  - 

An  Analysis  of  Tract  Valuation  Techniques  ftc-^fl and  Gas  Seles*  Currently  Available  to 
the  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes  on  the  Fort  PecKlfceaervrntion 

Identification    of    Potentially    Mi  ruble    Uraniferous    Phosphate   on   the  Seminole 
Reservations  l 

'  Economic  Feasibility  Study  of  a  Oeothermel-Heated  Greenhouse  on  the  Fort  Belknap 
Reservation 

S         i    .  t  * 

Analysis  of  Mineral  Resource  Potential  and  Development  Scenarios  on  and/or  Adjacent  to 
Jfctfe  Muokleshoot  Reservation  ;  '  *  . 

Analysis  of  Uranium  Marketing  Prospects  for  the  Laguna  Pueblo 

Oil  and  Gas  Development  Seminar  for  the  Laguna  Pueblo 

Development  of  a  Hypothetical  Geologic  and  Economic  Model  of  Uranium  Deposits  in 
Breccia  Pipes  on  the  Huaia^ai  Reservation  for  Contractual  Negotiations 

Financial  Analysis  of  Oil  and  Gas  Leases  Disputed  by  the  Cheyenne- Arap&ho  Tribes 

Analysis  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Potential  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation 

Development  of  en  bptjmal  Oil  and  Gu  Proposal  foe  the  Cherokee  Nation    '     1 '  ' 

Assestment  of  Oil  and  Oat  Resource  Potential  am}  Environmental  Impact*  on  tl»  Jeraex 

Pueblo    •  .  J*  '  • 
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RESOURCE  ASSSaSMMXfT  AMD  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 


TR-T*v*aj  - 
GfcOHYDROLOGlC  INVESTIGATION  OF  BLACK  MESA*  ARIZONA,  FOR  THE  HQFK 
TRIBB 

A  geologic  and  groundwater  hydiraldgic  investigation  was  performed  at  the  request  of  tftff 
Hopi  Tribe  to  determine  the  effect*  of  groundwater  pumping  by  Peabody  Coal  Company 
on  domestic  wells  and  springs  sad  to  evaluate  the  hydrologic  conditions  of  the  aquifers 
which  currently  supply  water  to  XheNPeebody  wells  afid  to  the  Hopi  wells  and  springs*  The 
study  concluded  that  Peabody  extracts  3,400  acre-feet  of  water  per  year  (1.1  billion 
gallons  per  year)  from  the  *N*  aquifer.  The  effects  of  this  pumping  are  the  lowering  of 
piezometric  levels  {artesian  water  level),  the  apparent  development  of  a  pumping  cone, 
and  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  pumping  cone*  A  decrease  in  the  piezoraetrtc  level 
(water  level)  has  been  recorded  by  the  Peahody  pumping  records*  The  effects  of  this 
pumping  within  the  "N"  aquifer  are  being  monitored  by  the  U3.  Geological  Survey.  In 
addition,  Sufficient  data  are  ava liable  to  determine  if  there  has  been  or  will  be  an  .  * 
adverse  effect  oft  the  upper  aquifers,  which  supply  domestic  and  livestock  wells. 
Fracturing  of  the  rock  formations  which  is  observable  at  the  ground  surface  throughout 
the  area  may  affect  those  rode  formations  which  previously  have  been  considered 
impermeable  because  of  their  nne-grained  nature.  If  groundwater  is  leaking  or  can  leak 
downward  through  these  formations  along  the  fractures,  pumping  of  the  Peabody  wells 
may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  upper  aquifers. 


RR-al-040  .  * 

FINANCIAL  ANALYSIS  OF  TH&  SPOKANE  TRIBAL  GOVBRHMBNT 

CERT  was  requested  by  the  Spokane  T*ibe  to  estimate  and  analyze  the  revenues  and 1 
expenditures  of  the  Spokane  tribal  government  for  meal  year  1880  to  determine  the 
fiscal  requirements  of  tribe)  operations  at  the  Spokane  Reservation.    The  aggregate 
estimates  were  combined  into  a  Tribal  Flow  of  Funds  Statement  that  determined  the  Net 
Fiscal  Balance  of  tribal  operations  for  1SS0. 


TR-Tt-Ott      ,  ■ 

SOUTHERN  OTB  COAL  DEVELOP  VENT  PROJECT 

■  ■    V  •  I  "  '  " 

CERT  was  requested  by  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  tb  determine  viable  options  for  coal 
development.  There  are  approximately  288 .million  tons  of  surface  minable  coal  on  the 
Southern  Ufa  Reservation  phi*  additional  surface  coal  deposits  near  fhe  reservation  and 
substantial  underground  reserves  also  present.  Given  these  reserves,  CERT  determined 
that  the  tribe  has  a  coal  resource  which  can  be  developed,  subject  to  a  more  intensive; 
marketing  effort-  Discounted  Cash  Flow  analyses  for  coal  development  reveajed  the  . 
potential  for  a  significant  return  to  the  tribe. 
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CtL  AND  OAS  PROSPECTS  FOR  TUB  FORT  B  ELK  MAP  RESERVATION 

V  v    '  '  •  '•,*,' 

An  analysis  was  conducted  to  assess  regional  *as  production  and  identify  prodpect  areas 
on  the  Fort- Belknap  reservation.  Numerous  areas  within  the  reservation  are  considered 
favorable  for  low  volume  gas  wail  development*  However,  dbmand  for  the  associated 
leases  is  riot  likely  to  be  strong. 


a 


TR-S0-59-W 

PORT  BELKNAP  DOMESTIC  COAL  MINE 

*  •»  * 

With  pricing-inereases  for  heating  oil,  gas,  and  electricity,  a  study  was  ufRJfrtsicen  to 
assess  the  feasibility  of  developing  coal  deposits  on  the  Fort  Belknap  reservation  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  domestic  heating.  Th*  study  concluded  it  would  be  economical  to 
augment  existing  home  heating  by  installing  eoai  furnaces  and  space  heaters*  The  coal 
would  be  supplied  by  existing  mines  and  trucked  to  the  reservation.  r\ 


OIL  AND  'GAS  DEVELOPMENT  IMPACTS  TO  THE  FORT  SERTHOLD  RESERVATION  ■ 

*  « 

The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  at  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  requested  CERT  to 
investigate  possible  impacts  that  could  be  incurred  from  oil  and  gas  development  on  the 
reservation.  Specifically,  CE^T  looked  at  the  potential  reserve  areas  on  the  reservation, 
manpower  and  equipment  requirements,  access  to  the  reserve  areas*  and  potential  tribal 
incdme  *f$om  the  development*  CERT  concluded  that  development  of  three  oil  and  gas 
reserve  areas  would  require  exploration  drilling  of  approximately  SO  wells*  Specialized 
labor  skills  would  be  needed  and  untrained  tribal  members  would  have  limited 
employment  .opportunities  unless^  Jrain|ng  programs  are  initiated.  .  In  addition,  an 
experienced* management  team  arid  a  high  investment  (monetary)  level  would  be  needed 
for  any  associated  tribal  interpnse.  —tribal  and  state  roads  on  the  reservation  would  need 
to  be  upgraded  and  maintained  to 'handle  heavy  equipment,  crude  oil  transporting,  and 
commuting  workers  -  -possibly  costing  $20  million  "plus  $l5O,OO0/yr  for  maintenance. 
However,)  the  bribes  can  realize  the  benefits  of  new  negotiated  terms*  which  "would 
replace  the  standard  lease  terms  and  possibly  double  the  income  of  what  is  available 
from  standard  lease  agreements.  *      m  4 


FEASIBILITY  STUDIES  OF  PROPOSED  ELECTRIC  POWER  GENERATION  PROJECT  ON 
THE  CROW  RESERVATION 

>  i.  * 

t  •  t  ft 

CERT  prepared  a  detailed  feasibility  study -for  establishing  a  1,000-MW  power  generation 
plant  on.  the  Crow  Reservation  on  behalf  of  the  Crow  Tribe,  'the  objectives  of  the  study 
were  to  advance  the  Grow  Electric  Power N  Generation  Project  to  the  point  where  a 
decision  could  be  made  regarding  continuing  the  development  and  construction^ — 3kr 
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address  the  environmental  And  socioeconomic  areas,  CH^T  negotiated  corrlracts^  with 
several  organizations  to  perform  other  portions  of  the  study:  Stearns- Roger  Engineering^ 
Corporation— plant  siting,  resource  requirements, ,  plant  layout  arid  details,  capital  and* 
operating  costs,  economic  analysis,  and  schedules;  Western  Area  Power  Administration- - 
analysis  arid  recommendations  for  transmission  facilities  required  to  integrate  the  Crow 
plant  into  the  regional  transmission  system  (this  work  was  performed  by  the  technical 
Studies  Committee,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Transmissions  Planning  group  in  conjunction 
with  st udy*  cases,  already  under  way  by  this  group);  Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb--' 
financial  advisor  to  examine  the  financing  options  and  perform  an  investment  analysis; 
and  Lynaugh,  Fitzgerald  and  Skaggs- -a  legal  firm  in*BUUngs,  Montarfe,  formerly  Crow 
tribal  attorneys. 


TR-ai-150 

NATIONAL  URANIUM  MARKET  ANALYSIS*  A  10- YEAR  STUDY  ,  .  * 

CBRT  analyzed  the  historically  cyclical  relationship  between  uranium  supply  and  demand 
.in,  the  United  States.  Interpretation  of  recent  domestic  uranium  suppdy-demand  data 
indicated  that  unfilled  uranium  demand  will  cumulatively  exceed  unsold~prt>duction  by 
1985.  To  meet  \f\e  anticipated,  future  unfilled  uranium  demand,  additional  production 
capacity  would  have  to  be  derived  from:  ♦returning  the  mine  and  mill  facilities  that  have 
been  elosed  or  cut  back  to  their  design  operating  capacity;  placing  new  .production 
facilities  fco  operation;  or  increasing  the  amount  of  imported  uranium*  The  skidy 
concluded  tfiat  advantages  available  to  an  Indian  tribe  entering  the  uranium  industry  as  a 
producer  are  potentially  greater  ^than  those  available  to  an'  outside  entity*  If  uranium 
exploration  and  development  are  compatible  #; tribal  goals  and  objectives,  then  it 
s  would  be  appropriate  for  an  Indian  tribe  to  consider  those  activities* 

'-..,•(,,  >> 

RR-«0-I71  \  ' 

PRKFEASIBIUTY  STUDY  OF  A  GRAIN-BA^SD  ETHAN OL/G ASOH OS  PLANT  FOR  THE 

NRZ  FKRCK  TRItfK 

»  k 

i  \ 

The  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho, requested  CERT  to  perform  a  feasibility  study  for  the 
development  of  a  grain-kased  eihanol  jSiant  on  the  reservation*  (see  EednomiC 
Development  description,  page  2).  Two  plants  were  examine*  (1)  a  small  plant  to 
manufacture  225,000  gal/yr  of  ethanoi  from  the  barley  or  wheat  growjn  on  approximately 
Sf0U0  Acres  of  land;  and  (2)  a  larger  plant  to  manufacture  10f000,000  gal/yr  of  ethano! 
and  require  grain  from  approxin^ately*  200,000  acres*  corresponding  to  the  region  within 
about  40  n*tles  of  l^apwai.  Aneeonornic  simulation  of  the  uncertainty  in  project 
economies  indicated  at  the  time,  that  the  selling  price  of  e'tJflthoi  from  the  small  plant 
was  $2.93/gal  plus  or  minus  $5.44/gai  and  from  the  large  plant  it  was  $1.69/gal  plus  or 
minus  $u,3u7gaL"  Government  subsidies  were  assumed  to  be  available  at  the  time  to 
allow  the  products  be  sold  at  $3*.0G/gal  and  £t;80/gal,  respectively.  The  range  of  rates 
of  return  bused  on  subsidies  and  the  current  market  outlook  was  12.5*%  plus. or  minus  1% 
for  the  ^mall  plant  and  13.3l*>  plus,  or  minus  5%  for  the  large  plant. 
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FINANCIAL  ANALYSIS  OF  WESTERN  NUCLEAR  INC  FOE  THE  SZfMAHK TRIBE 

CERT  performed  a  financial  Analysis  of  Western  Nuclear  Inc.,  &  subsidiary  of  Phelps- 
Dodge  Corp*,  for  the  Spokane  Tribe* ;  Western  Nuolmar  has  been  mining  uranium  ore  in 
three  locations,  one  being  the  Sherwood  mine  on  the  Spokane  Reservation.  The  Spokane 
Tribe  has  uranium  ore  stockpiles  oft  its  reservation  from  Dawn  Mining  Co.*s  lease  for 
Airanium  mining.  Thus,  the  Spokane  Tribe  was  investigating  the  possibilities  of  selling  the 
itocHpilos  to  Western  Nuclear.  CERTs  investigations  revealed  that  milling  the,,  ore 
stockpiled  on  the  Spokane  Reservation  would  be  advantageous  and  economical  to  Western 
Nuclear.  *    .   ,  ' 

*  -  ■ 


RR-«^1W 

OIL  AND  GAS  POTENTIAL  OF  THE  2JA  PUEBLO  INDIAN  RESERVATION 

An  investigation  was  undertaken  to  assess  the^oB  and  gas  potential  on  the  Zia  Pueblo 
Indian  Reservation.  The  investigation  was  initiated  after  interest  in  the  reservation  was 
exhibited  by  t he-petroleum  industry.  An  assessment  of  the  regional  geology  was  included 
to- provide  tfie^jtsirof  estimating  the  hydrocarbon  potential.  *  • 

TR-SO-1SS-04 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  LIGNITE  COAL  RESERVES  ON  THE  PORT  BERTH  OLD 
RESERVATION 

At  the^request  of  Fort  Berthold^  Business  Council,  CERT  performed  a  lignite  coal 
reserve  study  on- the  reservation  lands  known  as  the  "Homestead  Area**  tofdentify  lignite 
reserves.  The  study  resulted  in  several  findings  that  indicate  inferred*  reserves  on  the 
reservation.  Lignite  coal  thickness  and' occurrence  d$ta  for.  the**I^>mestead  Area*  were 
quite  sparse,  making  it  difficult  to  estimateyeserves  with  much  certainty.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  estimated  reserves  were  in  the  "inferred*  reliability  category  (lowest  level 
of  confidence).  The  remaining  5%  of  fhe  reserves  were  classified  as  "indicated* 
(moderate  level  of  confidence).  With  none  of  the  reserves  "proven"  or  "measured*  (high 
level  of  confidence). 


RR-J2-196  V 

ECONOMIC  AND  MARKET  EVALUATION  OP  THE  PROTORE  STOCKPILES  ON  THE 
SPOKANE  RESERVATION 

The  Spokane  Tribe  experienced  numeroud^diff lenities  with  Dawn  Mining  Company 
foiiowing  the  royalty  agreement  dated  1  March  1976.  This  project  was  initiated  by  the 
tribe  to  assist  in  resolving  the  disposition  of  low-grade  uranium  ore  (pro tore)  previously 
stockpiled  by  Dawn  Mining  Company.  As  the  pro  tore  stockpile  evaluation  progressed* 
other  problem  areas  developed  between  the  tribe  and  Dawn.  Thus,  other  recent  issues 
also  were  addressed  by  CERT  in  conjunction  with  the  p rotor e  evaluation.  t 
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EKn80-tai-<U  N^*  ' 

INTERPRETATION  OF  GEOPHYSICAL  LOGS  OF  DRILL  HOLES  FROM  THE  SANCHEZ 
RANCH  PROPERTY  AND  OTHER  ARRAS  POR  THE  PUEBLO  Ot  LACUNA 

The  Pueblo  of  Laguna  -requested  CERT  to  interpret  geophysical  logs  of  uranium  drill 
holes  on  the  Sanchez  Ranch  property.  Log •  from  nearby  areas  outside  the  Sanchez 
property  were  also  submitted  for  interpretation*  * 

* 

A  group  of  233  geophysical  logs  and  79  litfioiogiosl  logs  were  examined  for  indications  of 
uranium  potentisL  Of  these,  IDS  geophysical  logs  and  all  of  the  79  lithological  logs  were 
from  drill  holes  located  on  the  Sanchez  Hanch  property  in  T,  14N.,  R.  3W.;  T.  14N,,  R. 
^.4WM  and  T.  15KV,  R.  3W.  'Because  of  the  lack  of  significant  gamma  radiation  anomalies 
and  the  absence  of  organic  matter  in  the  Jackpiie  and  Westwater  Canyon  sandstones  on 
the  Sanchez  Ranch,  the  uranium  potential  of  the  Sanchez*  property  is  considered  to  be 
very  low.  -  > 

Other  logs  from  brill  holes  outside  the  Sanchez  property ,  boundaries  were  also 
evaluated.  Further,  investigation*  would  be  Justified  in  section  32,  T.  10N.?  R.  2W.,  basod 
on  strong  gamma  radiation  peaks  in  holes  5  and  8,  The  gamma  interpretations  of  sections 
20,  28,  and  32,  T.  13  NM      2W.f< indicated  that  uranium  potential  is  considered  ver^feood. 

"*  *  *  * 

RR-81-218    ,  •  ■  N 

EVALUATION  OF  0SWG  FEDERAL  LOAN  GUARANTEES  POR  ALTERNATIVE 
ENERGY  PROJECTS  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  applicability  of  new  federal  incentives  for 
the  development  of  alternative  energy  projects  to  those  CERT  tribes  interested  in 
owning  or  participating  in  reservation-based  development  projects.  The  unique  position 
of  Indian  tribes'  as  resource-rich  and  yet  cash-poor  participants  in  any  such  development 
was. the  focus  of'  the  evaluation.  This  study  considered  thei  financial  incentives  of fered 
through  th*  Energy  Security  Act  of  1980  and  the  administrative  requirements;  impact  on 
the  financial  strength,  of  any  project;  and  applicability  to  tribal  involvement*  The  major 
conclusion  of  the  study  was  that  direct  loans  by  the  federal  government  represent  the 
most  viable  form  of  assistance  for  tribes  "interested  in  participating  in  reservation-baaed 
development,  given  the  tribes*  meager  financial  resources  and  limited  credit' worthiness. 
In  the  event. that  such  loans  are  not  available  (as  in  the  case  of  large-scale  biomass 
energy  projects),  loan  guarantees  represent  the  most  favorable  form4  of  assistance.  - 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  PROCEDURE  FOR  ACQftlRDf d PRIVATE  LAND  ON  THE 
BLACK FKKT  INDIAN  RESERVATION 

The  Black feet  tribe  requested  that  CERT  provide  assistance  to  acquire  all  of  the 
privately  held  surface  acres  within  the  reservation  boundaries.  By  acquiring  these  adres, 
the  tribe  would  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  control  energy  resource  development  on 
the  reservation.  This  report  provided  the  tribe  with  a  procedure  to  follow  to  complete  " 
'  the  tribal  land  base.  To  implement  the  acquisition,  an  approach  was  recommended. 


TR-42-26&42  X  f 

A  GEOLOGIC  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  OIL  AND  OAS  FAVORABHJTY  ON  THE  ROCKY 

BOY'S  RESERVATION.  *  ^  ; 

* 

CiTrT  was  requested  to  determine  the  oil  and  gas  potential  on  the  Rocky  Boy's 
Reservation*  The  study  concluded  that  the  Rocky  Bo^s  Reservation  has  a  high  potential 
e*for  shallow  gas  reserves  on  several  nonleased  land  parcels.  The  prospective  host  rock 
horizons  are  sands  within  the  Judith  River  Formation  and  the  Eagle  Sandstone.  The  gas 
Is  genetically  immature  and  is  not  associated  with  oil  or  deep-seated  gas  seeps.  Most  of 
these  untrapped  reservoirs  ar^- considered  small?  probably  covering  a  couple  of  square 
miles  and  potentially  yielding  an  average  of15Q0  Mcfd  per  well- over  a  10-1 5-^  period. 
:  Bach  small  reservoir  might  support  3-6  wells.  In  addition»  it  was  determined  that  the 
prospective  gas  tracts  would  draw  good  industry  interest  in  lease  sale  bidding  since 
pipeline  facilities  and  markets  are  nearby.  However,  the  bidding  is  likely  to  be  lower 
than  bidding  for  resources  in  Willis  tor?  Basin  and  Cutbank  Plays  because  of  the  low 
prospects  for  oil  and  deep  gas. 


TflWl-239 

CHEROREE  NATION'S  OIL  AND  GAS  POTENTIAL*  ARKANSAS  RIVERBED  PROPERTY 


CERT*  was  requested  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  assess  the  hydrocarbon  potential 
associated  with  its  Arkansas  riverbed  property.    The  riverbed  involved  in  the  study 
extends  from,  the  confluence  of  the  Keosha  Ryrer  near  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  to  4he 
Arkansas  border.    The  eastern .  one-third  &Mffe  riverbed,  from  the  state,  line  to  the 
Robert  S.  Kerr  Lock  and  Dam,  lies  along  the  north  edge  of  the  Arkoma  Basin.  This  is  an 
area  of  significant  gas  production  that  currently  is  almost  entirely  leased  to  oil 
complies.   Production  is  resulting  in  royalty  payments  to  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The 
.middle,  one-third  of  the  riverbed  property,  extending  from  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Lock  and 
Qam  upstream  to  the  Webbers  Falls  Lock  and  Dam,  Is  an  area  where* the  oil  and  gas  has 
been  relatively  slow.    This  area  is  not  currently  under  oil  and  gas-  lease  from  the  0 
Cherokee  Nation.   Future  interest  in  this  area  may  be  related  to  deeper  drilling  targets 
of  Mississippian,  Devonian,  Silurian,  and  Ordovician  ages.  The  potential  for  these  zones  A 
is  strictly  in  the  "wildcat"  category.*  The  northeastern-most  one-third $of  the  riverbed  ^ 
shows  potential  for  both  oil  and  gas.   However,  most  wells  have  been  drilled  on  the  west- 
side  of  the  river  and  coincide  with  the  higher  rate  of  success.  There  are  fewer  wells  On  , 
the  east  side  due  to  a  combination  of  erosion  of  Pennsylvanian  zones,  proximity  to  the  *  -J 
surface  of  potentially  producing  zones,  and  lack  of  structural  or  permeability  traps  in  the 
subsurface. 

1  \ 
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TR-S2-29G 

ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  COAL  RESERVES  0?  THE  CliEROKEE'NATION' 

An  assessment  of  the  coal  reserves  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  undertaken  by  CERT.  Of 
tbe  four  regions  that  are  owned  by  the  Cherokee,  the  Arkansas  riverbed  property  is  the 
only  one  that  contains  coal  Except  for  a  -moderately  high  sulfur  content,  tfce  chemfoal 
quality  of  the  coal  is  excellent.  Underground  mining  of  these  seams  would  be  technically 
feasible  if  and  only  if  the  riverbed  property  is  developed  in  conjunction  with  adjacent 
tracts,  none  of  which  are  presently  being  pursoed.  Therefore,  consideration  of  mining 
activities  on  the  riverbed  property  is  inappropriate  at  this  time.  In  the  future,  advanced 
technologies  such  as  In-situ  gasification  or  coal  bed  methane  drainage  may  be  applicable 
to  these  deposits,  providing  _  the  Cherokee  Nation  with  a  commercially  viable 
development  option.  \  ' 


TR-S1-29&-Q2  * 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  OIL  AND  GAS  CODE  FOR  THE  FORT  BERTH  OLD 
RESERVATION  .  ■ 

The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  began  to  formulate  5  code 
to  regulate  oil  and  gas  activities  within  the  t?oundaries  of  the  reserVatiom  .CERT 
prepared  a  report  to  assist  the  tribes  in  formulating  an  oil  and  gas  conservation  code. 
Issues  were  identified  that  should  be  addressed  by  the  code  and  possible  approaches  to 
deal  with  these  issues  were  presented.  The  report  was  intended  to  complement  previous 
tribal  efforts  in  regulatory  development  and  to  provide  a  more  detailed  technical  anf^-sis * 
of  existing  state  and  federal  laws  concerning  well  spacing,  the  pooling  of  interests,  and 
exploration  and  production  4in its. 


TR-81-317,  TR-$l-325-ul,  RR-81-U3 

f*EASIBIUTY  STUDIES  OF  SMALL  CO.  REFINERIES  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

* 

Several  CERT-member  tribes  expressed  an  interest  in  building  small  petroleum  refineries 
on  their  reservations.  CjjERT  prepared  jbl  study  in  response* to  requests  for  technical1 
assistance  from  three  tribes.  Information  on  CERT  tribes'  oil  production  indicated  that  i 
n6  reservation  will  produce  as  much  as  10,000  bol/d  of  royalty  oil.  The  corresponding 
refinery  size  would  be  limited  to  less  than  10,300  bbl/d— a  small  size  for  a  refinery.  The  J' 
major  conclusion  of  this  study  was  that  establishment  of  a  small  refinery  was  not  a  goo$ 
business  venture.  The  average  margin  between  c^ude  oil  prices  and  product  prices  wa$ 
abo^t  $3  j'2/bbi  and  had  been  dropping  for  many 'months,  the  minimum  margin  needed 
for  a  lO,0G0*-bbi/d  refinery  to  return  a  profit  was  at  least  $5.45/bbl.  ,v 


SK-1 1-322 

ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  pEOLOGY  AND  THE  MINERAL  RESOURCES  ON  THE  FORT 
HALL  RESERVATION 

♦  *  •  * 
CERT  was  requested  to  assess  the  mineral  resources  and  the  geology  on  the  Fort  Hall 
Reservation.   Uranium/  silver,  and  selenium  Were  found  to  be  present  in  the  Phosphor! a 

•Formation  at  anomalous  levels.  In  addition,  friable  volcanic-  tuff  deposits  exist  in 
accessible  locations  on  the  reservation.  The  eastern  margin  of  tlWVeservation  captures  a 
portion  of  the  Over  thrust  Belt  geology.  Nearby  exploration  by  industry  has  proven,  the 
rocks  of  th£  Over  thrust  Belt  to  be  petroliferous*  it  was  believed  that  segments  of  gas 
field  discoveries  in  Utah  and  Wyoming  are  analogous  to  the  eastern  Fort  Hall 
Reservation^  thrusted  sediments  and  that  a  potential  exist*  for  deeply  buried  natural  gas 
and  natural  gas  liquid  reservoirs  in  this  area*  Other  minor  resource  commodities  were 
recognized.  The*  minor  resource  potentials  included  sand,  gravel,  pumice*  diatom  aceous 
earth,  traces  of  placer  gold^and  exotic  and  rare-earth  elements  at  elevated  levels  in  the 
Phosphoria  Formation.   Recovery  of  commercial  values  of  each  of  these  minor  resource 

.commodities  was  considered  unlikely. 


RR-S 1-331  x  *  » 

EVALUATION  OF  SHELL  0|L  COM  PAN  ITS  PROPOSAL  TO  EXPLORE  FOR  CARBON 
DIOXIDE -'ON  THE  UTE  MOUNTAIN  UTE  RESERVATION 

Experimentation  by  oil .  companies  with*  tertiary,  injection  methods  to  enhance^  oil 
recovery  placed  a  new  emphasis  on  locating  natural  sources -of  carbon  dioxide  (CO«).  The 
Ote  Mountain  Ute  Tribe  requested  asateUnce  from  CERT  in  negotiations  with' Shell  Oil 
Company  for  the  rights  to  potential  C02  deposits.  Shell-committed  itself  to  a  full-scale* 
tertiary. injection  program  for  the  Denver  Unit  of  west  Texas?  ,  utilizing  carbon  dioxide 
{CO 2)  gas  from  C02  deposits  located  in  Dolores  and  Montezuma  Counties, . Colorado^ ' 
transporting  the  C02  via  a  4 80- mile  pipeline  to  the  Denver  Unit;  and  injecting  the  C0£ 
gas.  COo  deposits  on  tfhe  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Reservation  were  considered  speculative  due' 
to  few  gologic  (iata  that  confirm  the  presence  o{  CP*T  or  that  determine  if  C02  could  be 
extracted  in  commercial  quantities*  \ 


RR-81-337 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  OIL  AND  GAS  CODE  FOR  THE  BLACK  FEET  TRIBE 

CERT  was  requested  to  prepare  a  report  containing  an  analysis  and  explanation  of  well 
spacing,  com  m  unitization,  and  unitization  practices  governing  the  production  of  oil  and 
gas  on  the^Blabkfeet  Reservation.  Both  the  State  of  Montana  and  the  federal  government 
have  regulations  that  influence  tribal  and  fcllottee  *lands  surfsipided  by  patented-in-fee 
and  state  lands.  We  urged  trja^trjbe,  to  adopt  an  organized  and  regulated  approach  to  .oil 
and  gas  development  16  protect  nondeveloped  resources  and  maximi*  production  from  a 
reservoir.  A  predetermined  well  spacing  regulation, has  rarely,  been  the  most-efficient 
means  of  field  development  but  is4  often  the  only  means  of  conservation  .used  for  fields 
with  divided  ownership  interests.  Unitization  was  offered  as  a  superior  approach  to  field 
development  because  wells  are  drilled  by  a  designated  operator  based  on  the  specific 
nature  of  the  reservoir. 
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PKKFEASIBILiTY  ANALYSIS  OF  COAL  DEVELOPMENT  OPTIONS  FOS  THE 
SOUTHERN  UTE  TRIBE 


At  the  request  of  the  Southern  UteTYibal  Council,  CERT  prepared  a  prefeasibiiity  report 
for  alternative  modes  of  coal  development  on  the  Southern  Ute  Reservation.  ^  The 
pre  feasibility  report  sets  forth  five  possible  development  scenarios  as  well  as 'a  *no 
development"  scenario  and  depicts  each  option's  respective  costs  and  "benefits  frqm 
technical,  socioeconomic,  and  environmental  perspectives.  The  information  contained 
within  the  'report  provides  the  tribe  with  the  preliminary  Information  necessary  to  m4fce 
pertinent  decisions  about  the  future  development  of  its  coal  resources.  If  one  or  several 
of  the  preliminary  options  are  viewed  as  viable  by  the  Tribal  Council,  a <uil  feasibility* 
"study  would  need  to  be  conducted.  The  development  options  for  which  the  basic 
pre  feasibility  work  was  conducted  preludes  V 


Option  1:  4  million  ton/yr  coal  mine 

Option  2:  Development  of  a  3Q-MW  coal-fired  gower  plant 

Option  3;  Development  of  a  2SU-MW  coal-ftfedpower  "plant 

Option  4:  Development  of  a  5Q6-MW  coal^fi  reef  power  plant 

Opt  ion  5  ?  Development  of  a  ljES^MM^cfd  o6al  gasification  plant 

Option  6i  No  development 


I 


A  matrix  at  the  end  of  the  report 
options.   It  was  intended  as  a  hand} 
which  option(s)  to*  investigate  further. 


jws  comparative  tnforro4tion  for  each  of  the  six 
too!  to  assist  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  in  deciding 


TR-8 1-387  *    f  f 

RESERVE  AND  MINING  FEASIBILITY  STUDY  ON  SAND  AND 
THE  SANTA  ANA  PUEBLO  T 


GR^v*S 


EL  PROPERTY  AT 


k\  *the  request  of  the  Santa  Ana  Pueblo,  CERT  performed  an  assessment  of  the 
feasibility  of  developing  a  sand  and  gravel  mine  on  a  land  tract  adjacent  to  the  Santa  Ana 
Reservation.  CERT  evaluated  the  geology  of  the  area  and  the  gravel  bed^reserves, 
looked  at  the  engineerjng«feasibility  for  two  potential  plants,  and  performed  i  discounted 
cash  flow  rate. of  return  analysis  for  these  possible  operations.  The  result*  of  CERTs 
study  suggest  od  that  the  reserves  In  the  niain  gravel  bed  are  nearly  H.6  million  tons  and 
'that  the  quality  of  'the  gravel  suitable  for  use  in  concrete  and  asphalt  h  considered  good. 


TR-82-403  < 

OEOCHBM1CAL  ASSESSMENT  FOR  THE^POTB NTTAL  O^  PRECjftUS  METALS  ON  THE 
FORT  BELKNAP  fcHSERVATloft  *     &  m  i 

T2ie  study  focused  on  a  collected  sample  suite  in.  the  little  Rocky  Mtffmtains*  igneous 
system  and  associated  ore-bearing  districts.  The  sample  suite  included  representative 
samples 'from  neighboring  alkalic  igneous  complexes  with  precious  metal  occurrences, 
thereby  establishing  the  necessary  baseline  data  for  effective  geochemical  prospecting 
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techniques  applicable  to  the  Zortma^Undusfcy  mineralisation  ami  extensions  onto  the 
existing.  Fort  Belknap  Reservation-  Trace  elements  normally  associated  with  precious 
metals  in  a  similar  geologic  environment  were  used  as  a  guide.  The  gold  telluHde  system 
of  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,  was  chosen  as  the  closest  analogy  to  the  Montana  alkaiic 
province. .  Although  the  two  environments  display  a  number  of  similarities^  significant 
differences  were  recognized  between  t^e  two' precious  metal  systems*  The -sample  data 
set  established  reasonable  parameters  to  begin  ^a  cost-effective  geochemigal  signature 
search  for  gold/silver  mineralization  on  the  reservation,  » 


EXAMINATION  OF  GEOTHKRMAL  POTENTIAL  ON  THE  FORT  BELKNAP 
RESBkVATlON* 


Concern  about  acquiring  a  fuU  understanding  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation^  resource 
base  led  the  tribes  to  initiate  an  inquiry  to  CERT  for  a  cursory  inspection  and  assessment 
of  its  geo  thermal  resource  potential.  The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  the  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation  is  not  an  area  6f  great  potential  for  a  commercial-grade  geothermal 
resource;  however,  a  moderate  high  heat' flow  anomaly  was  identified  in  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  reservation.  Possible  development  and  usage  of  the  identified  low-g^ade 
geo thermal  resource  may  -be  envisioned*  The  indicated  temperature,  potential  volume, 
-and  location  of  the  resource  makes  it  possibly  suited  to  agricultural  development  In  a 
greenhouse  capacity. 

.4 


ADMINISTRATIVE  HISTORY  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  BLACK  FEET  TRIBAL  OIL  AND  OAS 
LEASE  SALE,  HAY  1982  . 

In  198L),  a  newly  elected  tribal  council  began  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  privately 
negotiating  an  agreement  for  exploration  of  tribal  lands  and  for  .holding  a  public  auction 
of  oil  and  gas  leases  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  CERT  provided  assistance  to 
the  tribal  council  in  the  evaluation  of  petroleum  development  proposals  submitted  to  the 
tribe  by  individual  companies  and  in  the  development  of  lease  terms  for  use  in  a  public 
auction  of  tribal  lands.  The  tribal  lease  sale,  held  in  May  1982,  involved  the  preparation 
of  a  custom  tribal  lease  form,  identification  of  lease  traces  from  seismic  data,  and  a 
p resale  analysis  6f  lease  tracts**  Also,  to  improve  upon  the  results  of  previous  oral 
auctions  of  allotted  lands  within  the  area,  the  tribal  council  required  that  the  sale  be  a 
sealed  bid  auction  of  tribal  leases.  CERT  assisted  the  tribal  council  in  all  areas  of  the 
sale  preparation.  The  sale  resulted  in  higher  average  bids  per  acre  for  tribal  lands  than 
those  received  in  previous  sales  of  Blael^feet  Indian  lands  despite  an  economic  recession, . 
lower  oil  and  gas  prices,  and  inter  fere  Bee  in  the  auction  by  individuals  representing 
private  companies.  In  addition,  the  sale  removed  the  legal  impediments  to  future  tribal 
negotiations  for  development  of  that  acreage  advertised,  but  not  sojd,  in  the  auction. 


N. 
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TR-*2-424~G2 

A  PRELIMINARY  MINERAL  INVENTORY  OF  THE  KAUSPSL  RESERVATION  AND  THE 
PROPOSED  ANNEXATION  LANDS 

x  A  preliminary  analysis  of  the  mineral  resource  potential  oil  the  Kalispel, Reservation. and 
^^>roposed  annexation  lands  was  undertaken  by  CERT.  The  H^iispel  Reservation  was  found 
to  contain  resource  potential  for  crushed  rock,  sandf  graveljfcnd  uranium-  The  potential 
for  oil  accumulations  and  gas  reserves,  although  possible,  is  very  remote.  Coal  probably 
c«urs  locally  under  the  existing  reservation,  but  deposits  were  believed  Xo  be  very  local 
and  uneconomic.  The  study  concluded  that  the  addition  of  the  propose^  annexation  lands 
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east  and  north  of  the  reservation  would  not  increase  the  reservation's  resource  potential  * 
for  coal,  oflf  or  gas  but  would  enhance  the  potential  for  economic  uranium  deposits.  This 
proposed  annexation  would  also  add  other  potential  resources  -to  the  reservation, 
including  base  and  precious  metals,  barite,  silica,  flagstone,  riprap,  and  possible 
dimension  stone. 


TR-S2-448 

A  GBOCHEMICAL  APPRAISAL  OF  URANIUM  AND  RARE  EARTH  ELEMENTS  AT 
BOWERY  PEAR  AND  VICINITY  ON  THE  ROCKY  BOY'S  RESERVATION 

«-**  *.  .    *  <» 

A  geochemieal  sampling  program  (whole  rock  samples)  and  radiometric  survey  at  Bowery  * 
Peak  on  the  Rocky  Boy's  Resetx&Uch  has  identified  uranium,  precious  and  base  metals, 
ana*  rare  earth  elen^ent^flSTenSal  in  select  rock 'types  that  are  more  extensive  regionally 
on  the  reservation.  Detailed  studies  at  Bowery  Peak  have  shown  that  carbonatite  dikes 
and  ve inlets  can  be  subdivided  into  two  chemicaf  classes;  caleitit^arbonati^es  and 
si li co-car bonatites  that  have  uniquely  anomalous  elemental  suites.  The  oalcitic- 
car  bona!  lies  appear  to  be  the  later  stage' differentiate  and  contain  the  higher  values  of 
uranium  and  niobium,  .The  sill  co-car  bonatites  which  appear  ^genetically  related  to 
fenitized  potassic  syenite  host  anomalous  amounts  of  gold,  silver,  and  base  metals  (e.g., 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc}.  y  Previous  regional  studies  by  Pecora  and* others  failed  to 
differentiate  between  carbonatite  classes;  there/ore,  the  potential  exists  outside  Bowery 
Peak  and  the  Venn icu lite  Mine  ^area  for  furtler  uranium,  precious  and  base  metal,  and 
rare  earth  targets.  "7  *  • 


RR^82-458  * 

FEASIBILITY  STUpY  OF  MINING  AND  ECONOMIC  POTENTIAL  STUDY  OF  COAL 
PROPERTIES  ADJACENT  TO  THE  NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  RESERVATION 


The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  requested  that  CERT  provide'  geologic  and  economic 
technical  assistance  in  evaluating  the  feasibility  of  purchasing  and  developing  six  coal- 
bearing  land  tracts  adjacent  to  its  reservation.  Based  on  existing  sparse  drilling  data,  the 
properties1  coal  reserves  were  estimated  to  exceed  400  million  tons.  However, 
substantial  exploratory  drilling  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  coal  thickness,  deptht  and 
quality.  Four  economic  cases  were  analyzed  to  identify  the  feasible  alternatives  for 
tribal  coal  mine  development.  Within  the  various  frameworks  of  these  cases,  several 
scenarios  involving  changes  in  tax  liabilities  and  production  levels  were  investigated. 
Three  of  the  scenarios  were  found  to  represent  viable  economic  alternatives  for  the 
tribe. 
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DESIGN  CHANGES  IN  NATURAL  GAS  LIQUIDS  PLANT  FOR  WTBROTjfrg  AND 
INTRASTATE  SALE  OF  NATURAL  GAS  BY  THE  JICARILLA  APACHE  TRIBE  * 

**  #  "  ' 

CERT  was  requested  to  estimate  the  effect  of  including  both  interstate  and  intrastate 
royalty  .gas  volumes  in  .the  proposed  natural  gas  liquids  (NGL)  extraction  plant  on  tte 
Jicarilla  Apache  Reservation,  The  increased  volume  of  gas  processed  was  quantified  f5r 
the  project.  Changes  in  plant  capacity,  total  investment,  working  capital,  employees, 
and  fate  return  were  calculated  based  on  previous  analyses  prepared  in  late  1980, by 
CE|T,  the  face  Company,  Lawson  Engineering,  Inc.,  and  Nordhaus,  Haltom  and  Taylor. 


TR-S2-4A4 

APPRAISAL  OF  IMPACTS  FROM  OIL  AND  OAS  DRILLING  ON  THE  ACQ^A  PUEBLO 

CERT  was  requested  by  the  A  com  a  Pueblo  to  assess  the  likelihood  of  discovering  oil  and 
^gas  within  the  reservation;  the  extent  to  whioh  the  tribe  can  control  access  to  and4 
Activities  upon  reservation  minerals  owned  by* non-Indians?  the  possible  social,  economic, 
And  environmental  impacts  from  reservation  oil  and  gas  development;  and  the  degree  of 
such  impacts  from  the  proposed*  exploration  and  development  of  reservation*  lands  by  the 
Cities  Service  Company  (CITCO).  The  study  identified  the  primary  target  for  oil  and  gas 
exploration  on  the  reservation  to  be  the  Permp-Pennsylvanian  age  rock.  Drilling  targets 
within  this  rock  section  are  difficult  to  loaate  even  with  modern  techniques  and,  in 
general,  the  hydrocarbon  potential  is  low.  Of  possibly  greater  importance  was -the 
existence  of  carbon  dioxide  deposits  in  the  Permian-age  rocks.  In  addition,  tjie  study 
•concluded  that  the  adverse  socioeconomic '  impacts  associated  with  oil  rand  gas 
development  on  the  reservation  may  outweigh  the  economic  benefits  from  exploration 
and  production  unless  the  tribal  council  secures  compensation,  in  addition  to  leasing, 
employment,  and  subcontracting  income,  sufficient  to  affect  the  public  costs  not 
automatically  paid  for  by  the  developer.* 

TR-^Wt-- 

ECONOMIC  ASSESSMENT  OF  PROTQRK  STOCKPILES  ON  THE  LAGUNA  PUEBLO  « 


During  Anaconda  Copper  Cbmpany*s  mining  operation  of  the  Jaekpile-Paguate  deposits, 
low-grade  uranium  ore  was  intentionally  mined  and  stockpiled  on  the  lease  area,  CERT 
surveyed,  drilled,  and  conducted  chemical  assays  on  drill  hole  samples  for  certain  pre- 
selected stockpiles.  Four  scenarios  were  selected  to  project  the  economies  of  continued 
UjQg  extraction  through  a  tribal  mining  operation.  The  results  of  each  scenario  were 
encouraging  with  significant  cash  flow  projections  to  the  tribe.  Also,  implementation  of 
the  project  could  provide  about  1-75  jobs. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  G£  TBACT  VALUATION  TECHNKJlfflS  FOR  (XL  AND  OAS  SALES;. 
CURRENTLY  AVAILABLErO  T£E  ASSNXBOINE  AltoSiOUX  TRIBES  ON  THE  POST 
PECK  RESERVATION"  r  .  . 

The  methodologies  employed  by  the  Minerals  Management  Service  (MMS)  for  oil  and  gas 
tract  valuation  were  examined  in  detail  and  recommendations  to  streamline  the  process 
were  developed.  The  study  revealed  tjiat  the  valuation  methods  employed  by  the 
Albuquerque  'Regional  Office  of  the  Economic  Evaluation  Section  of  MMS  were  vastly 
superior  to  those  employed  by  the  Casper  and  Denver  Regional  Offices.  Other' factors 
critical,  tp  a  successful  lease  sale  such  as  adequate  announcement  notice,  quantification 
of  resource  data,  type  of  sale,  and  recommended  responsibilities  were  identified. 
Additionally,  a  comparative  analysis  of  two  lease  sales  on  the  reservation  was  conducted 
and  several  support! vefmaps  were  prepared  to  aid  in  tract  valuation.  The  study  clearly 
identified  a  need  to  have  more  technical  justification  for  approving  a  high  bid  in  a  lease 
sale.  The  Fort  Peck  .Tribal  Mineral  Resource  Office  has  assumed  responsibilities  . for 
several  aspects  of  data'  acquisition  and  interpretation  as  identified  by  the  study* 


RR-I2-51S  V  '  » 

IDENTIFICATION  Q?  POTENTIALLY  MIN  ABLE  DRANIFEROUS  PHOSPHATE  ON  THE 

SEMINOLE  RESERVATIONS  * 

*  # 

CERT  conducted  a  geological  reconnaissance  program  to  discover  locations  of  potentially 
minable  uraniferous  phosphate  on  the  Brighton  Seminole  Reservation  and  the«6ig  Cypress 
Seminole  Reservation*  By  using  surface  radiometric  geophysics  and  statistical  analysis, 
CERT  geologists  evaluated  the  two  reservations*  A  heretofore  undiscovered  anomaly 
.was  located  in  the  western  end  of  the  Big  Cypress  Reservation, 


R  R— 83— ' 
ECONOMIC  FEASIBILITY  STUDY  OF  A  GEOTHERMAL-HEATEJ)  GREENHOUSE  ON 
THE  FORT  BELKNAP  RESERVATION 

CERT  evaluated  the  economic  feasibility  of  establishing  a  commercial  greenhouse, 
utilizing  the  tribe's  geo thermal  resources*  A  greenhouse  was  designed  according  to  the 
prevailing  weather  conditions  and  the  heat  available  from  the,  geothermal  source.  An 
analysis  of  the  technical  feasibility  of  producing  common  vegetable  crops  was  performed, 
and  a  discounted-cash-flow  analysis  was  used  to  assess  the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
project.  The  economic  analysis  showed  that  the  project  would  be  a  very  poor  investment 
due  to  the  high  capital  costs  associated  with  building  a  greenhouse  that  is  sturdy  enough 
to  withstand  Montana  weather. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  MINERAL  $ESO0RCB  POTENTIAL  AMD  DEVELOPMENT  SCENARIOS 
OS  AND/OR  ADJACENT  TO  THE  MUCKLESHOQT  RESERVATION* 
«  • 

A  comprehensive  analysis  ol^be  mineral  resource  potential  (emphasis  on  energy 
resources)  surrounding  the  WaSkleahoot  Reservation  was  conducted  using  available 
literature  data  files  and  preliminary'  field  examination.  Tm  potential  for  methan%rrich 
coal  seams  underlying  the  reservation  Was  viewed  as  very  good  and  the  prospects  for  low- 
yield  gas  production  were  discussed  In  contrast,  the  '  potential  for  low-^iead 
hydroelectric  development  on  the*  White  River  which  bisects^thtf  reservation  looked 
unfavorable  unless  the  minfrnum  discharges  upstream  would  be  enhanced  at  a  diversion 
Hume.  The  potential  foe  other  energy  resources  looked  poor  with  the  possible  exception 
of  untested  oil  possibilities.*  The  report  also  noted  areal  and  reservation  potential  for 
sandAand  gravel  as  well  as  peat --areal  teat  deposits  are  not^arge  enough-  for, 
consi aeration  as  a  fuel  resource.  * 


TR-tM72  f 

ANALYSES  OF  URANIUM  MARKETING  PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  LAG  UN  A  PUEBLO 

This  project  was  initiated  by  the  tribe  based  upon  the  results  of  the  inplace  ore  analysis 
completed  by  CERT  during  February  19£2.  Initially,  the  tribe  had  requested  that  CERT 
identify  every  nuclear  utility  In  the  Free  World  to  determine  net  U*Og  requirements; 
i.e.,  U3Og  demand  less  contractual  commitments.  After  this  analysis  w$s  completed,  the 
tribe  requested  that  CERT  place  the  project  on  hold  until  further  notice.  During 
February  1983  the  tribe  requested  that  CERT  reactivate  the.  project  and  establish 
contacts  with  10  domestic  utilities  IWving  the  best  potential  for  future  U3Og  marketing 
agreements*  *  v" 


GEL  AND  GAS  DEVELOPMENT  SEMINAR  FOR  THE  LAGUNA  PUEBLO     *  1 

The  tribal  council  of  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna  requested  CERT  to  present  a  one-day  seminar 
to  council  members  and  B1A  officials.  The  seminar  addressed  the  various  phases  of  oil 
and  gas  development  and  opportunities  for  the  pueblo*  * 


TR-S3-57&-01 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  HYPOTHETICAL  GEOLOGIC  AND  ECONOMIC  MODEL  OF 
URANIUM  DEPOSITS  IN  BRECCIA  PIPES  ON  THE  HUALAPAI  RESERVATION  FOR 
CONTRACTUAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

1 

Due  to  several  proposals  from  companies  to  prospect  for  uranium*  deposits  on  the 
reservation,  the  Hualapai  Tribe  requested  assistance  in  developing  contractual  guidelines 
for  prospecting  permits,  leases,  and  other  types  of  agreements.  To  develop  a  meaningful 
scenario  for  the  economics  of  uranium  mining  and  perhaps  milling  on  the  reservation,  the 
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characteristics  of  a  typical  uranium  deposit  ware  developed  using  analagous  data  mi 
known  deposits  and  mineral  occurrences.  The  study  indicated  that  four  deposits  of  a 
breccia- type  occurrence  would  need  to  be  found  and  mined  to  warrant  onsite  mill 
construction  costs.  Tolling  ore  to  a  custom  mill  such  as  that  iri  Mending,  Utafv  would 
produce  a  favorable  return  on  investment  if  the  deposit  characteristics  and  mining  coats 
prove  to  be  close  to  the  scenario.  Possible. residual  constituents  of  typical  ore  also  were 
identified  for  environmental  and  process  modeling.  Recommendations  for  agreement 
terms  and  mining  ordinance  refinement  were  cited  in  the  report. 


FINANCIAL  ANALYSIS  OF "6iL  AND  OAS  LEASES  DISPUTED  BY  THE  CHKYKtfNE-  * 
A  RAP  A  HO  TRIBES  .  , 

The  Cheyenne- Arapaho  iVibes  of  Oklahoma  requested  assistance  from  cfeRT  in  assessing 
the  current  economic/  value  of  producing  ^nd  nonp  reducing  mineral  formations  *6  part  of 
a  legal  controversy  regarding  six  tribal  oO  and  natural  gas  leasee*  CERT  prepared 
estimates  of^thc  financial  consequences  for  the  tribes  of  several  alternative  strategies 
for  settling  the  JjpxUe  throigh  negotiation.  The  CERT  report  served  as  the  basis  for 
tribal  resolutions  Publishing  upper  and  lower  bounds  for  settlement  of  the  dispute  and  , 
authorizing  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  (NARF)  to  make  the  upper  bound  the  offer 
of  settlement.  The  effort  by  NARF  to  initiate  negotiations  was  unsuccessful  as  were 
attempts  by  CERT.  As  a  result,  the  gispute  was  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior1*  Board  of  Indian  Appeals  for  litigation. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  OIL  AND  OAS  POTENTIAL  OF  THE  ROfcSBUD  RESERVATION 

A  study  of  the  oQ  and  gas  resource  potential  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation  identified  five 
potential  gas-bearing  formations  underlying  the  reservation  but,  based  on  the  present 
s  *,data?  no  oil  potential  was  indicated  for  the  reservation*  In  addition,  a  previously 
unknown  structural  arch  has  been  identified  trending  southwest-northeast  across  the 
reservation.  Detailed  subsurface  geologic  studies  have  Indicated  the  possible  occurrence 
of  gas  in  two  Paleozoic  and  three  Meeozoic  rock  formations.  These  formations  ares 
Pahasapa  and  Minnelusa  (Paleozoic);  Lakota,  Newcastle,  and  Niobrara  (Mesozoie).  With 
the  exception  of  the  Pahasapa  Formation,  all  of  these  formations  have  gas  shows  either 
on  or  near  the  reservation.  The  Pah&saoa  Formation  has  limited  potential  for  locating 
gas  resources,  however,  since  the  formation  is  projected  to  form  an  erosion  plnehout 
under  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Reservation. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  OPTIMAL  OCL  AND  GAS  PROPOSAL  FOE  THE  CHEROKEE 
NATION  \* 

To  expedite  development  of  the  oil  and  gw  potential  and  assure  beneficial  terms  of 
development,  the  Cherokee  Nation  requested  CERT  to  draft  an  oQ  and  gas  development 
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agreement.  The  unique  ngreement  took  Into  account  the  specific  physical  parameter*  of 
designated  tracts  ofiand  to  derive  the  specific  provisions  of  the  agreement.  Computer 
models  were  devel^Hc  to  compare  -various  financial  terms  and  identify  tBe  optimal 
xaltarnative.  The  final  agreement  incorporates  employment  preferences,  profit  sharing, 
stt ding-scale  royalties,  and  control  issues  that  will  enhance  tribal  goals  ami  objectives. 
CERT*  effort  provides  the  tribe  with  critical  information  necessary  when  preparing  to 
negotiate  an  oil  and  gas  agreement. 


ASSESSMENT  OF  OIL  AND  OAS  RESOURCE  POTENTIAL  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPACTS  ON  THE  JEM  HZ  PUEBLO 

« 

The  Jemez"  Pueblo  requested  CERT  to  evaluate  its  oil  and  gas  potential  and  the 
environmental  impacts  of  developing  the  reserves.  The  more  favorable  areas  for  location 
of  oil  and  gas  were  discovered  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  reservation  (T.  18N^ 
1W.).  Good  favorability  in  this  area  is  provided  by  two  types  of  stratigraphic/struetural 
hydrocarbon  traps  in  two  rock  formations.  The  more  favorable  rock  formation  is  the 
Entrada  » Sands tone,  which  displays  si  m  Oaf  geologic  characteristics  to  an  oil  field 
northwes|  of  the  reservation.  Good  favorability  is  also  provided  by  the  Dakota 
Sandstone,  where  the  sandstone  pinches  out  into  the  encompassing  shale.  An  assessment 
of  the  environmental  consequences  of  potential  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development 
included  an  analysts  of  existing  environmental  conditions  on  the  Pueblo,  a  determination 
of  the  potential  impact  of  the  oil  and  gas  activities  to  those  conditions,  and  an  outline  of 
possible  measures  to  mitigate  or  minimize  any  impact* 

Mr.  Alexander.  Larry  Kinley  and  Fred  Lane  from  the  Lummi 
Tribe.  Are  they  here? 

Allen  Pinkham  from  the  Columbia  River  Inter-tribal  Fisheries 
Commission,  as.  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe. 

Welcome,  Sir. 
t 

STATEMENT  OF  ALLEN  PINKHAM,  CHAIRMAN,  COLUMBIA  RIVER 
INTER  TRIBAL  FISH  COMMISSION  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NEZ 
PERCE  TRIBE,  ,  LAPWAI,  ID,  ACCOMPANIED,  BY  TIMOTHY 
WAPATO,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  COLUMBIA  fllVER  INTER- 
TRIBAL FISH  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Pinkham.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  committee  this  afternoon. 

I  have  with  me  here  the  executive  director  of  the  Columbia  Riv.er 
Inter-tribal  Fish  Commission,  Tim  Wapato. 

I  am  wearing  two  hats  today.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  Nez 
Perce  Tribal  Executive  Committee  to  see  if  we  can  get  funding  for 
a  fisheries  program  in  our  reservation  area  and  also  in  our  ceded 
area  in  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

Jt  is  a  vital  program.  We  are  asking  for  $162,000  to  get  a  fisher- 
ies program  started, 

BIA  has  not  really  maintained  any  fishery  or  wildlife  program  in 
behalf  of  the  N&z  Perce.  We^have  a  vast  responsibility  over  a  great 
deal  of  area,  ceded  area  thaticovers  about  14  million  acres,  and  also 
tied  to  the  lower  Columbia  River. 

We  need  this  funding  to  gain  technical  assistance  and  expertise 
in  management  to  oversee  our  fisheries  resources  and  also  wildlife. 

Another  aspect  here  that  I  would  like  to  bring  ojit  is  that  the 
Nez  Perce  Tribe  has  passed  a  law  and  order  cod^  arid  we  are  look* 
ing  for  base  funding  of  approximately  $3O5,0€(T  We  recognize  the 
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responsibility  of  gutting  together  a  law  and  order  code/  It  is  a  nec- 
essary step.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  conflict  in  the  past,  and  they 
feel  that  with  a  Nez  Perce  law  and  order  code  that  we  can  exerase 
jurisdiction  over  our  areas  that  need  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Algp,  our  fishery  management  woujd  be  tied  in  with  the  code 
Undgr  the  code,  there"  would  be  the  criminal  and  civil  sedliorfs, 
with  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  section,  and  a  fish  and  wildlife 
section.  * 

We  are  very  latent  an  putting  together  this  law  and  order  code.  - 
We  already  have  designated  a  chief  judge  and  also  an  associate 
judge.  We-sti^l  are  looking,  though,  for  some  base  funding  to  put 
this  program  together. 

One  other  aspect  that  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  Community,, 
Health  Representative  Program.  We  feel  that  this  is  a  vital  pro- 

Mam  that  is  needed  on  a  reservation.  We  have  understandings  that 
is  is  trying  to  be  closed  down  and  zeroed  out,  but  we  have  a  di- 
rector of  our  CHR  Program,  Connie  Guillory,  who  is  very  instru- 
mental in  putting  together  a  commission  and  chairing  this  commis- 
sion for  a  needs  assessment  and  implementation  guidelines.  It  is  a 
very  critical  program.  -* 

I  thi/ik  that  one  #ing  that  is  occurring  here  is  that  the  potential 
ADP  fuftjis— I  think  we  need  to  have  access  to  these  funds  to  carry 
-out  some  of  the  programs  in  the  reservation  areas.  We  would  hate 
to  see  those  funds  denied  the  tribes,  because  those  funds  are  appro- 
priated and  I  feel  that  they  should  be  provided  to  the  tribes  in 
their  various  programs. 

I  atn  a  tea  the  chairman  of  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish 
Commission.  These  are  the  four  Columbia  River  tribes:  the 
Yakima,  the  Umatillas,  the  Nez  Perce,  and' the  Warm  ^Springs 
Tribes  of  the  Columbia  River.  *  * 

We  exercise  common  interest  on p\e  lower  Columbia  beCween  the 
Bonneville  and  MdNary  Dapis.  Wfe  fish  principally  for  the  anadro- 
mous  fish,  chinook,  coho,  and  steelhead.  *  * 

We  are  into  a  program,  a  )|aw  enforcement  program,  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  We  just  started  this  last  year.  We  purchased  some 
equipment.  We  have  some  officers  on  the  river  patrolling.  We  have 
set  up  a  public  relations  avenue  to  interact  with  the  various  agen- 
cies and  entities  on  the  river  concerned  with  fisheries. 

I  think  I  will  turn  it  over  k>  "Mr,  Wapato^to  give  you  a  more  de- 
tailed explanation  of  what  is  occurring,  j   1     *  . 

STATEMENT  OF  S.  TIMOTHY  WAPATO,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
COLUMBIA  RIVER  INTER-TRIBAL  FISH  COMMISSION,  PORT- 
LAND, OR 

Mr.  Wapato.  Thank  you,  Allen. 
•  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee. 

We  have  supplied  some  materials,  both  for  an  appropriations  re-  * 
quest  for  fiscal  year  1985— but,  first,  we  would  like  to  explain  a 
little  bit  about  where  the  program  is  and  the  specific  need  Sot  that 
program. 

The  four  tribes  that  Alien  mentioned  have  been  engaged  in  that 
fishing  resource  and  fishing  right,  since  time  immemorial  and  have 
always  had  the  right  to  manage  their  resource.  That  right  to  man- 
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agement  or  comanagemen|  of  their  resource  has  been  affirmed  in 
Federal  court  decisions,  most  notably  the  so-called  "boat  decision/' 
or  United  States  v    Washington,  and*  the  * 'baloney  decision/'  or 

United  States  v.  Oregon. 

*  Through  the  last  7  years,  when  Congress  first  funded  the  com- 
mission to  give  those  tribes  the  capability  of  participating  on  co- 
management,  through  the  technical  capabilities — biologists,  policy 
^analysis,  administrative  analysis,  those  types  of  things — in  order 
that  *the  tribes  might  participate  in  the  various  forums,  manage- 
ment terun\s  and  fishery  production  forurps,  it  became  very  obvi- 
ous that  tke  key  and  integral  part  of  that  management  is  the  en- 
forcement, the  ability  of  the  tribes' to  set  tribal  regulations  and 
th.en  the  capability  to  enforce  those  regulations.  Not  only  is  it  a 
protection  of  the  tribal  sovereignty  and  the  tribal  treaty  right  to 
fish,  but  it  is  a  very  definite  protection  of  the  individual  person 
who  might  be  exercising  that  right.  It  is  4  protection  of  the  re- 
source itself,  a  resource  which  is  in  drastic. decline. 

Based  upon  that,  the  commission  started  working  very  diligently 
in  1979  toward  setting  up  such  a  program,  with  the  encouragement 
of  the  Bureau,  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Congress,  to  sej  up  a  law  en- 
forcement, an  intertribal  law  enforcement  progfarfr^ 

In  1981  the  tribes  agreed  on  a  format  and  a  structure  for  that 
intertribal  enforcement  program.  In  1982  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs made  availably  some  $165,000  for  the  purchase  of  equipment; 
bo^ts,  cars,  uniforms,  et  cetera,  but, no  moneys  for  running  that 
equiprnent,  nor  any'money  for  personnel  to  rftn  that  equipment. 

In  1982  the  tribea  received  $65,000  operation  and  maintenance 
funds^  to  rim  the  equipment,  and  tWo  of  the  tribes,  the  Yakimas 
and  the  Warm  Springs,  were  able  on  that  year  only  to,  in  effect, 
steal  officers  from  their  reservation  area  and  assign  them  to  the 
fishing  area  off-reservation.  / 

In  1983,  last  year,  the  Administration  of  Native  Americans  and 
the  HI  A  entered  into  a  memorandum  of  agreement  to  fund  the  pro- 
gram at  $400,000  to  implement  it,  get  it  off  the  ground.  That  agree- 
ment was  signed,  first,  by  Roy  Samsoi&and  David  Lester,  and  then 
later  it  was  sigijed  again  by  John  Fritz  and  Casey  Witzlatch  from 
A&A  To  date,  $200,00(1  of  that  was  obtained. 

The  program  has  been  implemented.  Nine  officers  are  hired  and 
on  the  river.  They  have  been  trained  at  accredited  police  acade- 
mies. They  have  been  in  operation  since  September  01^  the  river. 

They  have  received  endorsements  of  support  from  thfe  Washing- 
ton Department  of  Game  Enforcement  Agency,  the  Washington  De- 
partment of  Fisheries,  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fisheries,  the 
Oregon  State  Police,  the  U.S.  Pfeh  and  Wildlife. 

We  are  at  the  stage  now  where  on  February  1,  I  had  to  notify  the 
members  of  that  program  that  they  would  be  terminated  March  1, 
unless  Uie  promised  funding  from  the  Bureau  for  fiscal  year  1984 
was  made  immediately  available.  We  have  carried  the  enforcement 
section  of  tiu^  program  through  base  funds  "of  the  commission, 
through  the  base  $755,000  appropriation,  based  upon  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Bureau  to  refund  that  program. 

We  are  at  the  stage  now  that  not  only  must  we  terminate  that 
program  unless  funds  are  made  immediately  available,  but  we 
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must  also  curtail  core  activities  of  the  commission  itself  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  19^4.  ' 

We  have  been  in  negotiations  and  we  have  written  letters  to  the 
Bureau  since  August  of  1983,  and  we  have  had  a  number  of  meet- 
ings. We  basically  g^t  the  same  response  that  Senator  Andrews  and 
Senator  Melcher  got  this  morning:  "Well,  we  are  looking  into  that. 
We  are  checking  into  that/'  ^  v 

'  In  the  meantime,  we  have  a  program  that  has  been  15  years  in 
coming,  4  years  in  implementing,  finally  on  the  river,  and  every- 
body thinks — they  do  not  think  it  is  apple  pie  yet,  but  it  is  a  pro- 
gram that  is  endorsed  by  tribes  and  by  non-Indian^,  and  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  immediately  jeopardized.  * 

Beyond  that  is  materials  documenting*  the  need  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $522,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  which  would  carty  that  pro- 
gram through  a  full  12-month  year. 

Mr.  ALEXANbgR.  At  what  level  have  your  discussions  with  the 
Bureau  been  that  you  have  been  getting  this  explanation  that  they 
will  look  into  it?  ,  ; 

.Mr.  Wapajo.  We  have  had  the  discussions  with  John  Fritz  and, 
with  Sid  Mills.     -    '  .  i  . 

Mr.  Alexander.  How  recent  is  that? 
-    Mr.  Wa£ato.  Thejnost  recent  discussion  with  Sid  Mills  was  ap- 
proximately 3%  hours*ago. 

•Mr.  Alexander.  And  he  is  still  looking  into  it? 

Mr.  Wapato.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Nothing  more  substantive? 

Mr.  Wapato.  No;  Unfortunately,  he  left  the  room  with  that  man- 
agement bulge.  x 

We  do  have  a  meeting  with  John  Fritz  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  were  told  this  morning  that  there  would  be 
a  decision  as  to  the  program  request  for  the  moneys  on  1984  for  the 
ADP  within  a  week  or  10  days.  We  will  try  to  hold  the  Bureau  to 
that,  and  that'  may  alleviate  your  problem, 

Mr.  Wapato.  It  would  alleviate,  I  think,  several  things.  No.  1, 
that  is  an  intertribal  enforcement,  which  means  it  serves  four 
tribes,  not  one,  You  do  not  have  to  have  a  quadruplicate  system. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Administratively. 

Mr.  Wapato.  it  saves  the  Federal  Government  in  a  number  of 
'  ways:  The  National  Marine  Fisheries,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife.  It 
saves  in  a  number  of  areas  in  that  way. 

Once  thsse  people  are  laid  off,  you  do  not  just  turn  the  faucet 
back  on  and  gear  up  again. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  it  costs  more  to  start  over. 

Mr.  Wapato.  That  is  tight  _  J 

By  the  way,  there 'has  already  been  an  investment  of  $600,000 
since  August  15)82  in  that  ptogram.  It  would  seem  that  is  a  lot  of 
dollars  to  go  down  the  rathole. 

Mr  Alexander  We  appreciate  your  coming  today,  and  we  will 
#take  your  full  statements  for  the  record,  including  the  letters  that 
you  have  attached,  and  so  on. 
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If  I  forget  abut  your  program,  I  am  sure  Lefty  Wilson  of  oiir  staff 
wjll  remind  me,  having  an  interest  in  the  area  *\  „ 

.Thank  you.  • 

Mr.  WapAto.  Fine.  Thank  you.  ■  *  4 

Mr  Pink^am.  Thank  you  for  your  time. 

cfThe  prepared  statement  follows.  Testimony  resumes  on  ^>.y223.] 
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PREPARED 

STATEMENT  OF  ALLEN  PINKHAM,   CHAIRMAN*  COLUMBIA  RIVER  INTER- TRIBAL 
FISH  COMMISSION ,   BEFORE  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  QN   INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE ,   WASHlNCTpN,   D.Cl ,    FEBRUARY  2^  ,  1984 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  , of  the  subcommittee  thank  you  for  the 
Opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  member  tribes  of  the 
Columbia  River  inter-Tribal  Fish  Ccttiralss ion  'in  order  to  increase  * 
the  Commission  base  budget  for  the  purpose  of  providing  inter- 
tribal  law  enforcement,    '  .      -  * 

My  name  is  Allen  Pinitham  an4  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribal 
Execut  ive  Committee  and  the  Columbia  Ri\*er~  l^ter-TribaJ  Fish 
Commission.     The  Columbia  River  "Inter- Tr iba JAFish  Commission  is 
composed  of  the-Fish  and  wildlife  Committees  of  the  Yakima,  Warm 
springs;  Umatilla  and  Nez  Perce  Tribes.     As  an  inter-tribal  agency 
funded  'as 'at  line  item  in  the  Interior  budget  ,^  it  fun ct ions  to 
carry  out  the  trust  responsibility  of  tbe  DnSte/5  States  to  the 
Columbia  River  treaty  fishing  tribes  by  providing  a  forum  for 
developing  coordinated  management  strategies  and  by  providing 
techrfiaai  *ass  istance  through  trained  f ishery  biologists* and  policy 
analysts.     As  a  necessary  adjunct  of  its  co-management  functions, 
the  Commission  also  maintains  a  law  enforcement  system  on  the 
Columbia  River,  * 

During  the  seven  ^ears  of  commission  existence.,-  great  strides 
have  been  made  through  Commission  deliberation  and  technical  work 
in  :  solid!  f  y ing~  the  co-management  authority  and*  r*sponsibilirfy  of 
Commission  member  tribes.     However,   it  is  in  the  area  of  law  ^ 
enforcement  that  fehe  Commission,  faces  its  grae te.s tp  chal  lenges  md  j 
unresolved  issues.     And  it   is  in  this  area  that,'  without 
congressional. assistance,  we  fear  that  our  successes  of  the  last 
six  years  will  be  devalued.     Without  en f org erne h£  of  regulations 
to  protect   the  resource  and  fishermen,   the  protection  of*  habitat, 
and  the  development  of  harvest  regulations  quickly  become  meaning- 
*  less ,  . 

Enforcement    is  a  key  to  self-regulation,  and  set f -re§u la t ion  and 
co-management  of  our  fishery  resources  are  essential  'to  the 
'conservation  and  development  of  these  resources  ^or  the  economic, 
spiritual   and  cultural  benefit  of  our  people  and  all. people  who 
share   in  the  Columbia  River  Resource*     Also,  as  indicated  in  the 
attached   letters  from  the  states  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho, 
i nter- tr ibai  ,iaw  enforcement  is^essential  for  orderly,  coordinated 
management   by  the  many  agencies  with  jurisdiction  over  Columbia 
River   fishery  resources.     It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  states 
have  neither  the  resources  nor  the  ability  to  effectively  police  ; 
the  fndian  ^is^eriesr    inter-tribal   law  enforcement   is  properly 
the  responsibility  of  the  treaty  tribes  and  their,*  t  rust ee„ 

-  '   *  1 
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The  inter-tribal  enforcement  program  is  a^so  consistent  wdth  the 
President's  inaian  Policy  triSt,  as  you'know,   focuses  on  tribal 
development  of  tribal  r|souries.     Our  member  tribes  are  and  have 
always  b/en  spi r i tual lylci^tural ly  and  economically  dependent 
upon  our  natural  resources.     That  is  why  we  reserved  rights  in 
our  treaties  to  certain  areas  of  #land  and  to  take  fish  at  our  usual 
and  accustomed  iishing  places.     ft  is  also  why,  the  courts  have 
recognise^  a  trust  responsibility  on  the  partof  the  United 
States  to  safeguard  the  subject  rights  of  our  treaties.     Without  4 
the  technical  expertise  available  through  the  Commission,  the 
production  of  fish  and  the  protection  of  habitat  for  reading  and 
spawning  becomes  incafcgs  i  ng  ly  impossible.*  So,  too,  without  an 
effective  tribal   law  enforcement  program,   the  conservation  and 
economic  development  of  our  fisheries  is  impossible  both  for  our 
tribes  a*hd  for  others  who  utilize  the  fishery  resources  of  the 
Co  I  u  mb  i  a ,  \      _^  .  * 

During  the  last  year,  we  have  determined  that  it   is  not'possible 
to  rely  upon  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  commitments'^  fund  the 
Inter-tribal   law  enforcement  program  even  when  that  funding  is 
supported  by  the  entire  Senate  delegation  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
by  every  at  rented  law  enforcement  entity  on  the  river,  and  by  the 
RtA.     However,  our  reliance  upon  the  Bureau*s  previous  .commf tments 
leads  us  to  the  point  where  over  $550  thousand  expended  since 
August   1982  on  equipment,  o&M,  personnel  and  training  will  be 
lost  as  an  drives tme'ht  unless  funding, is  secure  in  the  FY85  budget. 

In.  addition,   failure  to  secure  an  increase  in  £he  Commission's  base 
budget   in  order  to  provide  law  enforcement  may  result   in  inefficient 
and  possibly  discriminatory  use  o'f  federal  and  state  enforcement 
resources.     in  recent  months  there  have  been  concentrated  joint 
enforcement  efforts  counted  by  federal  and  state  enforcement 
.agencies  riimed  at  discrediting  treaty  fishing  in  general  and 
tribal  cc-nana^ement  authority  in  particular.     Since  October  of 
l^BU  there  have  been  two  large  scale  esoteric  law  enforcement 
under-c-»ver  *operat  ions  financed  by  massive  sums  of, federal  dollars 
and  conducted  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  and  the  U.S..  Pish 
and  wildlife  Service, 

• 

Inter- t r i ba I   enforcement   can  actually  save  federal  dollars  while 
improving  tribal   co-management  performance,     Liaison,  communication 
and  coordination  have  been  established  with  local,  state  and  federal 
enforcement   agencies,  greatly  reducing  tensions  and  increasing 
enforcement   efficiency.      Currently,    the  program  is  located  in 
Hood  River,  Oregon  in  the  treaty  fishing  zone.  .^Program  personnel 
include  nine  officers,   five  d i spa tfcher/c lerks  and  an  administrator, 
a \ 1   of  whom  function   in   law  enforcement  capacities.     In  addition, 
Indian   fishermen  now  rely  upon  the  Hood  River  office  as  a  communi- 
cation point    to  receive  current   i nformat ion  *  on  seasons  and  regula- 
tions. 

At   this   time,   the  current   level  of  service  provided  by  the  CRITFC 
enforcement   program  is  $522  thousand.     We  are  currently  working 
with   the  BIA  to  obtain  the  remainder  of  these  funds  during  FY84 
in  order  to  prevent  closure  of  the  Commission.     in  Fv85,  however, 
we  ate  requesting  that  Congress  approve  an  increase  ift  our  current 
base   budget   from  $755  thousand  to  $1,277  million.     As  indicated, 
we  believe  this  budget  increase  is  'necessary  and  well-justified 
*nd  we  urge  you   to  include  it  as  part  of   the  Apartment's  PV85 
budget. 
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w    *  * 

To:        *  Senatorial  Staffs  and  By^eau  p£  Inc^an  Affairs 

Fran:        S.  Timothy  Wapato,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Gonntission 

Subject:    Program  Justification  for  the  (blurobia  River  Inter-Tribal^  Fish  - 
Commission  Enforcement  System  in  the  amount  of  $522,000. 

• '      r  • 

The  Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Coimission  (CRITFC)  established  in 
1976,  is  the  service  organization  comprised  of  the  Fisrfand  Wildlife 
Committees  of  the  Treaty  Tribes  providing  technical,  biological- and 
analytical  assistance  to  the  four  Columbia  River  Indian  tribes  exercising 
federal  court  adjudicated  treaty  fishing  rights  in  the  Columbia  River 
basin.    Those  tribes  are  the  Yakima  'Indian  Nation,  tthe  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon,  the  Confederated  Tribes 

*  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation  of  Oregon  and  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of 
Idaho.    .The  tribes  possess  authorities  for  the  sole  management  of  their 
fishery  resourcefon  reservations  and  the  co-fi\anaganent ,  with  state  and  - 
federal  agencies,  of  che  resource  through'  treaties  with  the  United  States,  ; 

*  court  interpretations  of  those  treaties  and  congressional  legislative 
action. 

The  CRUFC  has  been  a  viable  coordinating  mechanism  for  the  implementation 
of  treaty  rights  affirmed  in  the  U.S.  v.  Washington  and  U.S.  v.  Oregon 
cases  and  has  been  effective  in  the  various  forums  involved  in  fishery 
management  activities.       ^   *  *  . 

Progni2^_Nccd  ^  -  .  * 

The  current  need  is  for  $522,000. 

There  is  significant  need  for  funding  in  order  to  retain  the  necessary 
personnel  resources  to  properly  implement  a  professional  and  credible 
inter- tribal  enforcement  program.    The  tribes  possess  the  authority  to 
manage  or  co-manage  their  fisheries  resource.    Through  individual  tribal 
efforts  and  through  CRITFC,,  the  tribes  have  increased  their  technical 
and  biological  capability  and  credibility  to  co-manage  the  resource.  As 
the  tribes  have  achieved'  this  credibility  they  have  been  able  to  attain 
successes  within  fishery  management  forums,  adninistrativt?  processes, 
legislative  processes  (when  requested  by  Congress)  and  in  Federal  Court* 
actions. 

The  successes  within  the-.-  fwtmii  |}as  led  to  renewed  assaults  upon 
treaty  Indian  fishing,     in  r.  ^nt  mnnin^  there  have  been  concentrated 
joint  enforcement  efforts  mounted  hv  federal  and  state  enforcement 
agencies  aimed  at  discrediting  Inman  treaty  fishing  in  general  and. 
individual   Lrib.il  government  capability  to  manage  in  particular.  Since 
October  of  1 980  there  have  been  two  l^r^o  «cale  esoteric  law  enforcement 
under-cover  operations 'financed  by  massive  sons  of  federal  dollars, 
conducted  by  the  National  Marine  Fisheric  -  Service  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  *  4 
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The  CRITTC  member  rrlhey  attempted  to  provide  officers  for  patrol 
'activities  ^athin  the  trains tern  Columbia  River  by  pulling  manpower  frcm 
the  'normal  patrol  areas  on  the  respective  reservations  aixi  reassigning 
them  to  fishery  patfrol.    This  effort  met  with  only  minimal  success  due 
mainly  to  an  over -ex  Lens  ion  of  an  already  limited  manpower  resource  in 
the  case  of  the  Warm  Springs  and  Yakima  tribal  enforcement  agencies  and 
du^  to 'the  total  Aaek  of  capability  of  either  the  Utatilla  or  Nez  Perce  1 
tribes  to  assign  anyone,    Utatilia-^has  only  a  4 -man  tribal  police  'force 
and  Nez  Perce  has  no  forqe  at  the  present  tin*2,  f 

fri  May  10,  19?3r  the  BIA  nude  available  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$200, (XX)  to  implement  the  program K or  the  reminder  of  FY  1983^  The. 
program  ha  sateen  implemented  ana  is  headquartered  in  Hood  River,  Oregon, 
in  the  treaty  fishing  zone,  ,vIhe  program  personnel  including  nine  (9) 
officers,  five  (5)  dispatchers /clerks  and  the  aeMnistrator  have  been 
*  actively  engaged  in  enforcement  ai.-i  related, activities.    The  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  U.S.  Pis.i  and  Wildlife  Service, ^egcn  State 
Boiioe,  Ashing  ton  Department  of  Fisheries,  and  V&shingLon  Department 
of  Game  all  have  endorsed  the  CRITFC  enforcement  program. 

Hk?  indi.m jTir.hennen  h&ve  begun  to  rely  upon  the  Hogd  River  offices 
aixi  officers  as  *a  teadiiy  access iole  cotmunication  point  to  receive 
current  infafc^iation  on  seasons  and  regulations.    Fishermen  are  initiating 
information  and  reporting  ineidc;.'^  requiring  enforcement  activity. 
/  % 

program  i«  rapidly  bec-fndn;  an  integral  component  of  thA  tribal 
sejf^regu latory  power  a*  *  vvi  q    '  e  'rihes  to  more  fully  iiiplefrene* their 
management  authority.    Other  -         vi.--    agencies  recognise  fcliat  the 
purpose  of  thv  in  i?r-i.r  l       ;  r  ,  jn-ir.       enforce  tribal  regulations 
and  consequently        -<\£ot\.    ,  ■    ^    :'>gram  of  situations  that  fall  under  - 
tribal  resp6ns it- *  /  , 

The  prog^~n  ii^l.  .-..->•-      Hi.  ing  ofjtthe  officers  and 'tile 

relocating  of  tlwse  uLcas  t^  a k    ain;tem  C^jtfimbia  was  all  based  upon 
the  BIA  conrnitment  to  on -going  i^unL.^  t       ine  program.   As  you  may 
recall  Congressman  Si'     /  xates  ;.,*J  >-r>ator Llames  McClure  requested  that 
the  TRITFC  prpvide  infotr.ntion  to 'Congress  oV  the  Interior  and  BIA  budget 
for  FY  1984.-  Congress  was  informed  of  the  neW  for  the  enforcement 
program  but  due  -tP  other  natioruu  priorities  Congress  was  not  able  to 
provide  necessary  appropriations  ttr  FY  19847 

The  current  level  of  service  provided  by  the  CRITFC  enforcement 
requires  funaing  in  the  amount  of  $522,000-    Any  lesser  funding  will 

necessitate  curtailment  of  -*ct  l  Uy.    There  are  currently  no  ccopo- 

nent  nf  the  program  rl\at  arc  ..ovcrabli.-  or  expendable  -  indeed  there  are 
important  issues  that  are  handled  only  superficially  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  staff  time. 

Letters  frcm  four  Senators,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Society,  the  Washington  Department  of  Game,  the  Washington 
Department  of  Fisheries,  the  Oregon  State  Police,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Portland  Area  Office,  are  attached  for  your  information . 


STW/msw 
Enclosure 
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Executive  Director    ^  . 
Deputy  Director      -  6,000 
Personnel        -  ' 
Law  Enforcement  Coordinator 

r     _  ™ — - — — - j —  ■  *  — 

"*      12  x  2,100  .  25,200 

dip  tain'  ■  -4 

12  x  2,250  27.200 

Officers  *  , 

Yakina  Indian  Efeticn  .  „ 

12  x  2  x  1,1600     ^  37>200 

Warm  Springs . 

'12  x  2  x  1,600  37,200 

Umatilla  *  '  „,m 

12  x  2  x  1,600  37-200 

Inter-Tribe 

12  x  2  x  1,600  37>20° 


61.200 


Dispatchers/ Secretary 

1?  v  S  -  ! ,100  .  \ 

Research  interns 

^  2  x  9,100/yr.  X8>200 

v  • 

298,600 

Fringe  9  ITL  *  68.600 

Travel/Per  He*  '  20,000 

Equipment  Operation  &  Maintenance  ■ 

6.150  x  12  .    -  73,800 

_    .  .  '  *  21,000 

Training 

A*  Office  Maintenance  &  Equipment  Replacement 
^        3,333  x  12 
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40,000 
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$522,000 
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May«47, 


x  '         -  ... 

the  Honorable  Jas*e*  G*  Watt  *  P 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Interior  Building 

"C1  Street  between  13th,  and  19th  Streets  H.W.  "  ' 

Washington,  D»C.  20240 

Dear  Mr,  Secretary:  :  * 

The  Euremi  of  Indian  Affairs  is  now  the  only  asenc?  not  fully 
cooperating  with  the  efforts  to  increase  the  fisheries1  Isw  enforcement 
effectiveness, on  the  Columbia  River.   We  strongly  urge  you  to  take 
piaupt  action  to  see  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  BIA  on  the 
Coltssbia  River  are>  fulfilled. 

The  BIA  provides-  fishing  sites  to  tribal  fisherman  "in  lieu11  of 
traditional  sites  lost  to  Federal  hydroelectric,  development.    No       .  «  \ 
permanent  structures  are  to  be  permitted  &n  the  ltin  Heu{|  sites.    BIA' t 
inaction  and  failure  to  enforce  its  own  regulations  has  leo^to  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  coranunity  on  one  **ijr  lieuM  site,  Cook's  * 
Landing  in  Skanani*  County,  Washington {   We  are  tinfbrmed  by  state  .  ■  - 
fishery* officials  that  the  site  is  fc$>e  last  remaining  fecal  point  for  -y{ 
illegal  fi:;Hnt  jctivi^.y  cm  the  foiuutbin  River  —  legal  Indian  fisher-  aa 
men  and  tribal ,  state  and  Federal  law  enforcement  officials  are  denied? 
^fe  access  to  the  landing,  . 

The  BIA  stands  in  the  way  of  law  enforcement  efforts  by  failing  to 
take  any  action  within  their  jurisdiction  against  these  operations.  . 
Rather  ^an  being  an  obstruction,  \Sa  BIA  should  be  an  active*  parti cipet iUf 
law  enforcement  agency  on  ?'    ^Iun-.  id  Rivar.    Vte  hope  that  you  will  see  ,  , 
that  BIA- cooperation'  ir*cv^\>  '  .  * 

Please  Ttr?»^  us  inform     *  your  efforts  to  involve  the  BIA  wore  . 

folly  in  law  imiV-rcers  it  a*,    -'*ties  on  the  Columbia  River.  Also* 
*  please  prompt ly  inic.  n  us  of  the  steps  you  intend  to  take*  and  the  • 

time  fraifte  ui  which  these  3teps  H  11  be  accomplished,  to  solve  the 
'immediate  problem  at  Cook's  Landing. 

,  Sincerity, 


SLADE  GORTON  •  TfEJfjK  M.  JAOmM 


MU«- HATFIELD     >  B03  PACXH00D 
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'  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

memorandum 


•K^S,      Office  of  the  Art*  Di*  lor 

SuppleMntAl  funding  Request,  Fisi«rU%  enforcement 

Assistant  Secretary  -  Indian  Affairs 
Attention:    Kennetn  Smith.  Cade  IA/OO  ^  . 


# 

v 


/ 


t 
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,    t«^«  i   have   recaived  a'  copy  of   •  letter   from   tlM   Columbia  River 

inter  Tribal    F1^   emission    concerning   a    request    for   supplements  .■ 

fni^hfa  SH«er  *  This  is folfow-u*  letter  describing  the  need  for  Wis 
?ro?al is ?Joirtt2a  *  the  Co-lsilon  end  for-ardad  «1th  our  •e-or.ndu.  ft 
to  you  dated  September  26,  "1983. 

to  aaain  state  our  support  for  this  program  effort  to  protect  fishing    ,  • 
Hght,  of  VAety  Indian  tribes  and  request  an  early  revie*  for  available  , 
fumis.  »  ■  , 


213. 


SUi))ie*T>MC4*I  'frf.iiifij  ite,uert»  Fineries  Emnrcweit 


Aii{$caiit  &ur.it4r/  Uq4i*»i  Aff  lira) 


i    uv*  jjid  rjc*i^i  j  rjfiKit  fr^r  Ciliuii  River  Ifikfr^Frl  fcil  Fisrtx 
£a*,iH;t*i  f>r  sipj?e.wit\l  f  ii  iinj  oi  $:i-1J»J33  to  carttlnus  *  coordinated 

wfitlniiltij  ti*%  cttnTftjitiit  cfffart  .ta  protect  fishing  rf  jilt* 
tr<M£.'y  iii^i iri  fr\j-±i>  aiii  *u  /ulfitalft         <tnJ  order  In  tha  ftf^rwOltttttf* 

atjff        (irwij-jr  n  ai«*t/i*.i  jf  tit1!  prjptfSaf.' upM  revest  f ran  your 
office,  -  ■    ,  .  :  *  \  •  .  ^ 


(S&dj  it  .x.Jay  Spook* 


ArOA  Diractor 


'  Attictei8i>t£' 
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OXUMtaO  {    IMCOiPQiATO  fffft 


>  April  29v  1983 

The  Honorable  M irk  O,  Ratfield,  Chairman 

Senate  Appropriations  Committee  . 
Room  S-12S  Capitol  Buildif^  -  ■ 

Washington,  ad  20510 

Dear  Swt|f  HathaUh 

£n  situations  where  Indian  tribe*  have  management  authority  over  on-reeervation, 
off-reservation*  and  migratory  fishery  resource*,  effective  tribal  and  intertribal  fisheries 
management  programs  *r*  extremely  Important.  Aetjve  tribal  programs  are  necessary 
because  the       Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  drastically  reduced  fishery  technical 

Sr  vices  to  the  tribes*  17m  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  does  not  hava  the  staff f  fuxje  * 
inclination  to  provide  these  service*  directly  in  moat  cases,  and  states  do  not  have 
the  legal  authority  to  manage  tribal  fisheries 

■  « 
The  only  remaining  option  (and  the  one  moat  tribes  prefer  to.  beajjgyith)  is  for 
the  tribes  to  manage  the  fisheries  themselves*  In  moat  cases,  due  toSBemely  limited 
independent  resource*,  tha- tribes  need  funding  from  the  Federal  goverwtent  to  perform] 
the  required  manaffrm^t.  Tftm  federal  government  is  obligated  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary resources  under  its  trust  responsibility  for  the  management  of  tribal  resources. 
An  Affective  mechanism  for  the  funding  of  tribal  programs  exists  in  the  F.U  93-638 
contract,  but  budget  must  be  sufficient  to  fund  the' contracts  on  a  regular  basis  to 
*Aow  for  program  planning  and  continuity.  f 

The  tribes  that  have  established  fishery  management  programs  have  a  good  f 
record  of  accomplishment.  Many  tr*K,  s  have  established  conservation  codes*  enforcement 
units,  tribal  courts,  fish  hatcheries; :>  f  ^logical  monitoring  systems,  habitat  improvement 
projects,  and  inter-gnverri  mental  me*?  gemcnt  agreements*  They  are  fully  qualified 
to  manage  or  co-manage  fishery  re* -  ""es.  Many  other  tribes  are  striving  to  establish 
these  capabilities,  but  are  h«  npcreo  ^y,the  lack  of  budgeting  authority  within  the 
SLA*  . 

The  American  Fjsheries  Society,  with  nearly  T,0t)Q  fisheries  science  members, 
has  been  actively  involved  in  fisheries  science  matters  for  113  years*  Our  Society 
supports  tribal  requests  for  increased  line  items  for  fisheries  in  the  SIA  budget.  We 
do  so  on  the  federally  established  principle  that  there  exists  and  unmet  need  For  manger 
ment  of  tribal  fisheries. 

The  American  ^fthcries  Society  position  on  tribal  fisheries  matters  Is  based 
on  the  attached  resolution  adopted  at  the  Society's  110th  annual  meeting.  Our  request 
for  increased  8IA  support  of  tribal  fisheries  programs  is  consistent  with  that  resolution 
and  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  fisheries  resources  in  question* 

spect 

//!. 

CRS/ymw 

^Carl  R*  Sullivan 

attachment  *      ■  Executive  Director 
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RESOLUTION  -  MANAGEMENT  OF  NATIVE  AMERICAN  TREATY  FISHERIES 
T  '      '  ~~  T— 

WHEREAS  several  Native  American  Tribes  are  currently  exercising 
on-reservation  and  off-reservation  fishing  rights  reserved  by  the  tribes  under 
treaties  with  the  United  States?  and 

WHEREAS  court  Interpretations  of  the  treaties  to  this  date  have 
stated  that  treaty^ight  fisheries  are  wholly  or  partially  independent  of 
State  management  authorities;  and  ^ 

WHEREAS  fisheries  of  such  importance  require  effective  and  respon- 
sible management  ba^ed  on  dependable  information  and  a  concern  for  the 
fishery  resources:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  An^riean  fisheries  Society,  assembled  at  its 
*  110th  Annual  Meeting,  September  23y  1980,  in  Louisviile,  Kentucky,  strongly 
urges  Native  American  Tribes  exercising  treaty-protected  fishing  rights  to 
.  monitor,  regulate  and  manage  fisheries  under  their  jurisdiction  in  a  manner 
so  as  to  enhance  the  conservation  of  the  fishery  resources?  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  Federal  and  State  fisheries  management  agencies 
having  Native  American  treaty-protected  fisheries  within  their  geographic 
4>jundaries,  be  strongly  urged  to  enter  into  m  understanding  of  general 
cocperation  with  such  Tribes  in  the  for  n  of  co'nmunieationt  mutual  advise- 
ment and  data  exchange  .90  as  to  promote  a  sound  basis  for  conserving  the 
fishery  resources*  1 
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IDAHO  DEPARTMENT  OF  BSH  AND  GAME 
600  South  Wstaut  •  Box  25 
Bs?>*«  •  kUho  •  83707 


February  8,  1984 


Mr.  Ken  Smith,  Assistant  Secretary 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs ,  Room  4160 

Department  of  the  Interior 

"C41  Street  between  ISth  &  19th  NW" 

Washington  DC  20240  < 

Daar  Mr.   Smith*  ^  ; 

It  ha»  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  funding  for  the  law 
enforcement  section  of  the  Columbia  River  Inter -Tribal  Fish 
Commission  is  being  delayed.    This  delay  is  seriously  impacting 
that  unit's  ability  to  properly  protect  upstream  runs  of  salmon 
and  steeihead  cowing  through  the  Columbia  River  system.    This  is 
of  major  concern  to  the  State  of  Idaho  inasmuch  as  many  of  those 
fish,  which  may  be  taken  illegally  in  the  lower  stretch j>f  the 
river,  are  destined  for  Idaho  waters-  -"t-.V  -f 

'  *  .•»»"-  * 

We  are  also  concerned  that,  if  the  Xnter^Tribal  Fish*£oJ^ss%«H\ 
does  not  take  an  active  role' in  the  \  enforcement  of  tribal'  regulations, 
the  state  regulatory  bodies  will  have  to  take  up  a  sia^K;  creating 
additional  strains  on  the  already  precarious  relation|  'between  ^ 
state  management  agencies  and  the  Indian  tribes  along  the,  river y 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  intervention  in  seeing. fcJj*^* 
funds  for  the  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission  enforcement  operation 
are  not  unnecessarily  delayed.     Also,  if  there  is  anything  that 
we  can  do  at  the  state  level  to  expedite  those  funds*,  please  let 
us  know . 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention. 

Sincerely, 


Senator  James  A.  McClure 
Senator  Steven  D.  Symms 
Representative  George  Han 
Representative  "Larry  E,  Craig 
fhe  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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river  patrol 
funds  gone 
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Notices  *+nt 


HOOD  RIVER  —  Hooey  for  an  Indi- 
an fineries  law  enforcement  program 
oe  the  CoJumbia  Rivfr  has  mi  out,  and 
the  agency's  14  officers  will  lose  their 
job*  March  1  uafess  more  fioaodng  ft 
revived  from  the  federal  government 

A  delegation  from  the  Columbia 
River  Inter-Tribal  Jish  Commission  la 
going  to  Washington,  D.C.,  later  this 
week  to  lobby  for  promised  financing  to 
continue  the  four-tribe  commission^ 
program 

■  s.  timothy  Wapato,  executive  tifoec* 
tor  of  the  commission,  which  represents 
,th<  Yaifma,  Warm  Springs,  Umatilla 
aod  Nt2  Perce  tribe*,  said  the  law  en- 
forcement eectioo  of  the  commission 
was  to  hive  received  $500,000  fa  annual 
funding  this  fiscal  year  from  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affair*  bat  only  got  $200,000. 
Financing  for  the  commission  itself, 
which  totals  $740,000  annually,  la  a  di- 
red  congressional  approprtatkKt  which 
is  how  tlie  commltodo  alto  would  like 
to  fee  the  law  enforcement  program 
financed 

The  fisheries  law  enforcement  ef- 
fort, which  Wapato  said  had  been 
talked  about  for  more  than  15  years, 
was  established  in  1981,  when  $165,000 
was  allocated  by  BIA  for  acquisition  of 
office  space  and  equipment.  The  follow- 
ing year,  $65,000  was  provided  to  pay 
expenses  for  the  patrol's  tribal  police- 
men. With  the  $200,000  in  funding  in 
May  1 W3, 14  employees  were  hired  and 
the  program  went  into  full  swing. 


Wapato  pays  the  advance  termini-  . 
tk»  notices  were  sent  out  "only  after 
great  agony,  because  a  program  such  as 
this,  you  can't  turn  it  cm  and  turn  it 
off."1 

However,  a  BIA  official  in  Washing- 
ton, said  no  final  decision  has  been 
mack  on  the  financing.  "We're  ftffl  try- 
fug  to  find  funds  to  cover  that  project" 
said  Sid  Milk,  director  of  the  BIA  office 
of  trust  responsibility. 

.Cooperation  with  taw  enforcement 
agencies  on  both  sides  of  the  140-mile 
stretch  of  the  Columbia  River  between 
Boeneviile  and  McNary  dams,  which 
the  feter-Trfhai  Police  Patrol  look  after, 
has  been  food,  said  Cept  David  N.  Ro- 
gers. 

Fishing  vio^tiocs  are  directed  to  the 
tribal  courts  of  the  arrested  individual, 
but  Wapato  and  Rogers  said  the  agency 
also  deters  harassment  vandalism  and 
fish  thefts,  which  have  bothered  Indian 
fishermen  in  the  pest 

-During  Indian  fishing  teaso$>  the 
patrols  operate  around  thetlock. 
Their  "near  presence"  oc  the  river  ecu 
as  a  deterrent  Wapato  said* 

.If  the  fisheries  enforcement  pro- 
gram is  discontinued,  he  predicted,  the 
loss  win  be  felt  by  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  along  the  Columbia  that 
haye  been  short  on  manpower  to  en- 
forte  fishing  regulations.  "Enforcement 
is  a  very  Integra!  part  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  salmon  resource,"  Wapato 

*l<*.      '  / 
There  have  been  "innumerable  co*> 

vexsstkms,"  said  Wapato,  regarding  the 
deliryed  funding  since  last  May.  On 
Thursday  and  Friday,  he  will  accompa- 
ny- Nei  Farce  tribal  chairman  Allen 
Pfokham,  who  also  chairs  the  inter- trib- 
al cocnmaskc,  ssd  Katheryn  Brigham, 
a  representative  of  the  Umatilla  tribe, 
back  to  Washington  .D.C.,  In  another 
effort  to  lobby  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year's  funding.  % 

Mills  said  that  while  the  program 
has  been  successful,  the  BIA  is  Just  short 
of  money. 

Funding  for  the  commission  comes  < 
under  the  trust  responsibility  accepted 
b#  the  federal  government  when  It 
§^ptd  treaties  in  1855,  accepting  15 
n&iioc  acres  of  land  from  the  Umatilla, 
Yikrms,  Nez  Perce  and  Warm  Springs 

aft** 
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Fishing  law  enforcers 
face  funding  loss 


PORTLAND  (AP)  -gAn  Indian-run 
fisheries  law  enf  orci*|pt  program 
on  Ufc  Columbia  Riv  m»i  extinc- 
tion unless  federal  funds  aire  restored, 
the  director  of  the  Columbia  River 
later-Tribal  Fish  Commission  says. 

Tbe  US.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  told  the  commission  it  does  not 
lave  the  money  to  continue  funding 
the.  2-year-old  program,  Tim  Wapato 
said  Monday  at  a  Portland  news 
conference. "■ 

However,  a  bureau  official  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  said  Monday  no, 
final  decision  had  been  made  on  the 
funding. 

'What  I  have  said  to  them  is  we  are 
still  trying  to  find  funds  to  cover  that 
project,"  said  Sid  Mills,  director  of 
the  bureau  s  Office  of  Trust  Responsi- 
bility/ 

'it's  a  good/  project  —  we'd  like  to 
see  it  continue  Mills  said. 

The  program  enf dtces  fishing  regu- 
lations on  the  140-mile  commercial 
treaty  fishing  zone  on  the  Columbia 
between  Bonneville  and  McNary 
dams,  d 

Last  y$a&  the  bureau  provided 
$200,000  fbr  the  program,  which 
employs  15  people  and  works  in 
cooperation  with  local  and  state  law 
enforcement  agencies,  Wapato  said. 
If  the  program  does  not'  receive  the 
estimated  $320,000  needed  for  1984, 
the  staff  will  be  laid  off  March  1  and 
the  24-hour  enforcement  patrols  will 
cease,  he  added. 


"It  mikes  no  sense,"  Wapato  said. 
"The  bureau  knows  the  program  is 
needed.  It's  absolutely  consistent  with 
federal  Indian  policy" 

Wapato  said  the  commission  is 
appealing  for  public  and  congression- 
al support  to  continue  the  funding. 
The  commission  is  the*  coordinating 
agency  of  four  Columbia  River  treaty 
tribes  for  management  of  tbe  river's 
fish  resource. 

"Making  sure  that  fishing  regula- 
tions are  observed  helps  protect  tbe 
salmon  and  steelhead  resource.  Inter- 
tribal enforcement  is  also  a  key  to 
avoiding  the  inflammatory  incidents 
of  recent  years,"  Wapato  said. 

Such  incidents  mostly  .comprised 
harassment  of  Indian  fishermen  by 
non-Indians.  In  ,  the  past  year  there 
have  been  no  reports  of  such  harass- 
ment, he  added, 

Wapato  said  tbe  commission  origi- 
nally agreed  to  accept  tbe  funding  on 
the  condition  that  it  would  be  contin- 
ued through  1934.  Mill*  disagreed 

Tra  not  aware  of  that  commit-- 
meat,"  Mills  said.  "No  funds  were 
ever  really  earmarked  for  that,  pro* 
gram.  We  nave  just  always  worke^ 
and  tried  to  find  funds  to  keepti^ 
going,"  :    .:  • 
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PREPARES 

STATEMENT  OF  ALLEN  PINKKAM,  CHAIRMAN,  NEZ  PERCE  TRIBAL  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTER,  BEFORE  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  UNITED 
STATES  SENATE,    WASHINGTON,   D.C.,    FEBRUARY   21,    1984  '  * 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  providing  the  opportunity  to  present 
certain  concerns  of  Nez  Perce  Tribe  regarding  tha  FY1985  budget 
proposals.     As  a  general  matter  affecting  all  Indian  program*, 
we  are  concerned  that  appropriated  program  monies  are  being 
withheld  from  the  tribes  in  order  to  cover  potential  ADP  and 
other  administrative  costs.     Specifically  regarding  Nes  Perce 
program  monies,  we  understand  that  our  fisheries  and  law  and 
order  proposals  are  not  being  funded  at  this  time  because  of  a 
potential  shortfall  in  administrative  costs,  even  though  our 
proposals  have  been  placed  on  apriority  funding  list  of  the  BIA 
Office  of  Trust  Responsibilities.     Wa  understand  that  the  Interior 
i  Department  will  seek  a  reprogramming  of  some  $19  million  from 
programs  to  meet  these  administrative*  and  computer  costs.  If 
this  is  allowed  to^take  place,  s^ch  urgently  needed  programs  as 
ours  will  not  be  funded. 


TRIBAL  FISHERIES  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  Northern  Idaho  Agency  review  of  December  23,  1983  (pages. 21- 
22),  states  that  the  fluency  has  * no  one  on  staff  whose  primary 
area  of  expertise  involves.  Cish  and  wildlife  resources/  This  con- 
qern  is-  further  strengthened  since  both  the  agency  and  Land  Ser-  ' 
vices  branch  functional  statements  redogniae  the  trust  respon^ 
sibil i ty  to  protect  and  improve  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the  three  tribes  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  fish  and  wildlife....     The  responsibility  of  the 
fish  and  wildlife  resource  program  at  Northern  Idaho  Agency  is 
of  particular  significance  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  resources 
and  the  sensitivity  of  the  tribal  and  non-tribal  public  with 
interest   in  the  resources. 

*For  example,  the  anadromous  fishery  resource  of  the.  Nez  Perce 
Tribe  presently  involves  the  largest  remaining  natural  .production 
a re  a  in  the  Columbia  R  i  ve  r  Bas i n .     There  is  presently  considerable 
effort" to  preserve  and/or  enhance  this  fishery  and  associated 
habitat  resource.     The  area  involved  is  also  subject  to  consider-* 
able  development  pressure;  particularly  small  ^ydroelectFfc _de- 
ve  lopment .  >  >  ,     The  Mez  Perce  Tribe  has  an  established-  fishery 
program  and  has  initiated  development  of  a  wildlife  program.  In 
this  case   it  may  be  appropriate  to  provide  funding  assistance  to 
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tha'tribe  in  order  to  accomplish*  B£ A  needs,  particularly  as 
these  needs  jway  involve  resource  data  col lection .     Support  of 
the  tribal  programs  would  preclude  unnecessary  duplication  of 
effort . "     (Emphasis  added, 5 

In  1981,  the.Nez  Perce  Tribe  established  a  professionally  staffed 
Tribal  fisheries  Resource  Management  Program  to  provide  the 
technical  -assistance  needed  for  the  TXirbe  t€>  properly  exercise 
our  co-management  authority  over  the  TtSheries  resources  within 
our  1855  ceded  lands.     This  authority,  which  the  ties  Perce  Tribe 
shares  with  the  States  of  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington,  is  derived 
.from  historical  fact,  treaty  language  and  case  .law.     The  Nex  Perce 
Tribe  views  our  co-management  authority  as  both  a  right  and  a 
responsibility. 

The  ceded  lands  of  the  Hmz  Perce  Tribe  encompass  13,2  million 
acres  in  northcentral  Idaho,  northeastern  Oregon ,  and  southeastern 
Washington,     The  ceded  lands  of  the  Tribe  are  larger  afd  i,ncj.ude 
more  salmon  and  steelhead  habitat,  than  any  other  Tribe  in  the 
Northwest,     Included  in  the  ceded  land£  of  the  Kez  Perce  Tribe 
are  the  Salmon,  Clearwater,  Selway ,  Lochs a,  Payette  and  Weiser 
Rivers   in  Idaho,  the  Grande  RonAe,   Minam,  Lostine,  Wallowa,  and 
Imnaha  Rivers  in  Oregon  and  the  Tucannon,  Palouse  and  Wenaha 
Rivers  in  Washington.     In  addition,  the  Snake  River  courses  for 
some  22,0  miles  through  Nez  Perce  ceded  lands. 

Current  runs  of  salmon  to  the  Snake  River  system  are  at  histori- 
cal ly  low  levels.     The  summer  chinook  salmori  of  the  Snake  River 
system  are  now.be^ng  studied  for  potential  classification  as  an 
endangered  species*     In  recent  years,  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  has 
had  to  close  subsistence  tribal  fisheries  because  of  the  low 
escapement  of  spring  chinook  salmon  to  Idaho.     These^acts  illus- 
trate that  past  management  and  restoration  efforts  by  state  and 
federal  fisheries  agencies  have  not  been  successful.     It  is 
imperative  that  the  Hqz  Perce  Tribe  undertake  our  own  efforts  to 
restore  salmon  in  the  Snake  River  drainage.     The  restoration  of 
theso  runs  to  our  ceded  lands   is  not  simply  a  matter  of  supplying 
sport  and  commercial  fishing  to  non-Indians,  as  is  the  objective 
of  state  and  federal  fisheries  agencies.     If  the  fight  to  restore 
salmon  to  the  Snake  River  is  lost,  our  tribal  members  will  lose 
not  only  subsistence  and  commercial  fishing  opportunities,  we 
will  also  lose  ,the  religious  and  ceremonial  aspects  that  the 
salmon  have  brought  to  Nez  Perce  country  for  centuries. 

The  continued  decline  of ,  Snake  River  salmon  stocks   is  a  matter^ 
of  "scientific  record.     Although  many  factors  have  contributed  to 
this  decline,   virtually  all  can  be  traced  to  the  activities  of 
man.     Most  of   the  negative   impact  on  Columbia-Snake  River  anadro- 
mous   fish  stocks  that  were  associated  with  water  development 
activities  could  have  been  prevented  or  at  least  mitigated. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  annually  in  the  Columbia 
Kivffr  Ra,sin  to  rehabilitate  anadromous   fish  habitat   that  has  ^ 
hef>n  allowed  to  become  degraded  through   improper  water  development 
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activities  and  poor  land-use  practices.    The  fisheries  habitat 
should  be  adequately  protected  in  the  first  place  rather  than 
allowed  to  become  degraded  and  to  result  in* soaring  rehabilitation 
costs*     OpJy  with  the  proper  review  and  analysis  of  permit  appli- 
cations, environmental  assessments  and  environmental  impact 
statements  affecting  waterways  can  this  be  achieved*  «  The  Tribe 
has  been  placed  in  the  unfortunate  but  necessary  position  of 
objecting  to  each  permit  application  for  lov~head  hydroelectric 
projects,  simply  because  we  do  not  have  sufficient  technical 
data  upon  which  to  base  an  informed  judgment. 

The  Tribe*  s  Fisheries  l5epartment  provides  technical  assistance 

for  the  Tribe1  to  properly  co-manage  the  fisheries  resources  within 
the  1855  ceded  lands* area*     Most  of  the  funding  for  these  efforts 
have  come  from  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  (BPA)»  Much 
additional  work  is  critically  needed,  but  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
Bf*A  funding  guidelines.     These  areas  include  administration, 
planning,  habitat  protection  (permit  review),  harvest  management, 
creel  census  and  clerical  services.     Funding  would  not,  only 
supply  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  with  the  technical  ability  to  responsi- 
bly co-manage  fisheries  resources  within  our  1855  treaty  area, 
but  would  alto  facilitate  Tribal-Stat*  and  Tribal-Federal  coordin- 
ation in  "the  continuing  efforts  to  restore  salmon  to  the  Snake 
River  system.  ' 

It  is  our  hope  that  $162, 140  will  be  provided  in  FY85  appropria- 
tions ($134,000  direct  costs,  $28,140  indirect  costs)  as  a  line 
item  for  the  Tribe  to  fully  and  responsibly  exercise  our  co-manage- 
ment .authority.    The  direct  costs  will  provide  for  the  full  time 
services  of:     1)   the  Tribal  Fisheries  Department  Director,  whose 
major  duties  will  be  to  administer,  develop  and  implement  ^Jie 
activities  of  the  Department  while  coordinating  with  State  and 
Federal  fisheries  agencies  and  providing  the  Tribe  with  technical 
input  for  management  decisions?  2)  a  fishery  biologist  for  envi- 
ronmental/habitat protection  through  ^ermi t ,  EA  and  EIS  review? 
3)  a  fishery  technician  for  creel  census  evaluations  to  determine 
tribal  harvest  for  the  setting  of  fishing  seasons ;  and  4)  clerical' 
services  and  necessary  travel. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  NE2   PERCE  LAW  AND  ORDER  CODE 

The  Nez  Perce   Law  And  Order  Code  was  approved  by  the  BIA  Northern 
Idaho  Agency  on  January  4,   1984,  in  accordance  with  a  Regional 
Solicitor's  Memorandum  of  December  16,   1983,  and  pursuant  to  a 
Nez  Perce  Tribal  Executive  Committee  (NPTEC)  Resolution  of  Septem- 
ber 27-28,   198  3.     In  order  to   implement  the  Code,   the  Nez  Perce 
Tribe  requests  an  FY1985  line   item  appropriation  of  $305,588. 
(A  detailed  budget  projection  has  beeti  provided  to  the  staff  of 
the  Subcommittee,   together  with  the  above-ref erenced  documents.) 

Components  of   the  Nez  Perce  Judicial  Services  Branch  for  which 
funding   is  sought  are  the  Nez  Perce  Court  Department  (including 
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one  full-time  Chief  Judge,  one  part-time  Associate  Judge,  one 
part-time  Court  Advisor,  and  one  full-time  Law  and  Order. clerk) 
and  the  Nez  Perce  Law  Enforcement  Department  (including  one 
Supervisor /Captain,  one  Police  Sgt.  and  four  police  officers). 
Other  costs  involve  necessary  travel,  equipment  and  training 
expenses.  • 

funding  for  implementation  of  the  Law  and  Order  Code  is  directly- 
tied  to  our  fisheries  management  responsibilities  and  to  our  gen- 
eral relations  with  the  non-Indian  people  within  and  neighboring 
our  territory.     We  view  th  is-  program,  along  with  the  fisheries- 
program,  as  our  top  priority'  funding  items  for  FY1985. 

*  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  REPRESENTATIVES 

Since  1969,   Indian  tribes  throughout  the  country  have  contracted 
with  IHS  either  through  the  Buy  Indian  Act  or  the  Self- Determina- 
tion Act  for  CHR  programs  to  meet  health  needs  on  reservation* 
while  the  CHRs  have  become  the  backbone  of  tribal  health  delivery^ 
systems,   attempts  have  been  made  since  1981  to  eradicate  the  CHR 
program,   which  has  been  cut  by  21%  since  that  time  and  which  is 
proposed  for  no  funding  in  FV1985. 

The  Nez  Perce  Tribe  views'  the  CHR  program  as  valuable  and  cost~ 
effective.     As  an  example  from  the  Portland  Area,  we  have  found 
that  each  CHR  makes  contact  with  75  clients  per  month*     On  a 
yearly  average,  this  amounts  to  900  services  per* CHR,  with  an 
annual  cost  of  $1  ,984  ,920  for  the  entire  Northwest,  wh^ich  trans- 
lates into  a  cost  of  $18  per  CHR  service.     In  most  areas,  CHRs 
are  the  only  providers  of  home  health  care,  and  IHS  tells  us 
there,  has  been  a  drastic  reduction  in  number  of  days  spent  in 
the  hospital  as  a  result  of  the  CHR  program.     CHR  programs  do 
not  duplicate  IHS  services,  but  respond  to  needs  not  addressed 
by  either  IHS  or  other  programs.     The  CHR  program  saves  signifi- 
cant costs  of  transportation  to  "and  from  IHS  hospitals  and 
clinics.     For  any  ambulance  to  drive  from  Lewist;on  to  Lapwai  and 
return 'would  cost  the  IHS  $125*     For  the  CHR  programs,   the  cost 
is  $6.57,     Many  CHRs  have  been  specially  trained  for  up  £o^l?> 
years.     The  maturity  gained  from  this  experience  provides  a  pool 
of  skilled  tribal  health  workers  that  is  necessary  to  , effectuate 
the  delivery  of  health  services  in  a  cross-cultural  setting. 

It   is  our  recommendation  that  Congress  continue  the  CHR  program, 
with  considerations  for  a  justifiable  cost-of-         ng  increase. 
For  past  three  years,  CHRs  have  received  a  cost-of-living  increase 
and  some  CHRs  live  at  a  sub-poverty  level. 
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Mr.  Alexander.  Maxine  Edmo  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribe. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAXINE  EDMO,  CHAIRPERSON,  SHOSHONE-BAN- 
NOCK EDUCATION  COMMITTEE,  FORT  HALL  INDIAN  RESERVA- 
TION, FORT  HALL,  ID,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WILLIAM  EDMO,  EDU- 
CATION DIRECTOR,  SHOSHONE-BANNOCK  TRIBE 
Ms.  Maxine  Edmo.'  Thank  you. 

My  name  is  Maxine  Edmo,  the,  chairperson  of  the  Education 
Committee  and  school  boafcrd  member  for  the  Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribe  at  Fort  Hail,  ID.  To  my  left  is  William  Edmo,  our  education 
director  for  the  tribe. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to*  seek 
your  assistance  in  continuing  vital  education  programs  and  serv- 
ices to  the  members  of  my  tribe  and  other  federally  recognized 
tribes. 

Our  written  statement  concerning  our  feelings  on  Federal  issues 
was  submitted  this  morning  for  the  record. 

We  feel  th^t  the  U.S.  Congress  has  a  trust  responsibility  to 
Indian  Tribes  and  not  just  to  the  land  and  resources,  but  to  Indian 
education  also. 

We  believe  that,  just  as  Indian  people  cannot  be  separated  from 
their  lands,  neither  can  the  trust  responsibility  be  separated  be- 
tween obligations  that  run  with  the  land  and  obligations  that  serve 
tribal  governments  and  their  members.  The  two  are  not  severable 
into  distinct  bureaucratic  categories.  Education,  we  feel,  is.  an  ele- 
ment of  the  trust  responsibility,  as  is  resource  protection. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  reorganization  efforts  that  are  currently 
i  taking  place,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  opposed  due  to  the  reorgani- 
zation based  on  budget  cuts.  This  has  been  happening  for  the  last 
few  years. 

*  In  the  Northwest  we  do  not  have  any  education  staff,  BIA  educa- 
tion staff,  at  our  local  agency.  I  believe  tribes  feel  that,  like  I  said, 
education  is  a  part  of  the  trust  responsibility.  We  are  opposed  to 
this  reorganization  because  they  are  doing  these  things  without 
consulting  Indian  tribes. 

Our  recommendations  are  included  in j>ur  statement. 

The  other  reason  that  we  are  concerned  about  our  position  on 
the  boarding  schools  is  this:  We  feel  that  the  BIA  should  abandon  , 
its  plan  to  close  the  boarding  schools,  specifically  the  Intermoun- 
tain  School  at  Brigham  City,  UT^We  ftfel  that  there  is  a  need  for 
special  high  schools  to  provide  inn&v^tive  and  compensatory  pro- 
grams for  Indian  youth  who  are  unsuccessful  in  other  school  set- 
tings. 

That  school  has  served  from  1974  until  the  present  in  a  superior 
fashion.  The  Indian  Health  Service  has  assisted  with  a  lot  of  pro- 
grams at  that  school,  and  I  think  that  is  really  the  key  to  effective 
•programs. 

They  did  have  a  solo  parent  program  at  one  time -but  it  was 
transferred  out  of  there.  I  feel  that  it  has  been  effectively  destroyed 
because  of  the  transfer.  . 

The  reason  that  we  feel  so  strongly  for  Intermountain  is  that 
this  is  the  nearest  boarding  school  to  our  reservation.  It  is  just 
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southern  Jdaho. 

The  other  thing  is  in  the  standards  section  of  the  proposed  regu- 
lations, they  drew  lines  on  the  map  stating  where  our  students 
should  go  to  school.  They  told  us  to  stay  within  the  Portland 
region.  I  disagree  with  that  because  this  boarding  school  is  closest 
to  our  reservation,  within  the  Phoenix  area. 

The  other  problem  we  have  is  that  we  have  our  own  contract 
school,  and  the  time  that  it  takes  to  receive  the  funds  to  operate 
the  school  is  just  unbelievable.  We  still  do  not  have  a  letter  of 
eredit,  and  the  school  is  almost  over  with  for  tl^is  year. 

It  takes ^  months  to  receive  the  funds,  so  we  are  recommending 
forward  funding.  We  feel  that  this  will  assist  in  solving  some  of  the 
concerns  that  we  have.  Indirect  costs  should  be  forward  funded 
also. 

The  other  thing  is  students  are  referred  to  our  school  from  the 
public  school.  They  receive  special  education  funds  through  the 
public  school  district,  but  when  they  are  put  into  our  contract 
schools,  we  are  not  able  to  count  these  same  .students,  which  we 
feel  is  very  unfair.  We  feel  that  remedies  need  to  be  made  so  that 
we  are  not  discriminated  against. 

The  other  concern  I  wanted  to  mention  is  the  conference  report 
concerning  the  investigative  study  on  contract  schools  that  was, 
done  by  the  Congress.  We  know  that  we  have  had  problems,  but 
the  638  law  and  the  Indian  Education  Act,  haye  been  in  effect  just 
,  for  a  few  years,  so  we  feel  strongly  that  Indians  really  need  to  re- 
ceive the  funds  to  continue^  these  programs.  We  have  been  at  the 
job  for  less  than  10  years,  as  compared  to  the  non-Indian  system. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  Presidential  report  on  excellence  in 
education  titled,  "A  Nation  at  Risk."  I  believe  they,  themselves, 
stated  that,  their  public  schools  have  problems,  and  they  have  had  . 
over  100  years  to  refine  their  systems. 

We  feel  that  there  should  be  a  separate  line  item  for  school- 
board  training.  This  year  we  have  thre$  new  school-board  mem-  K 
bers,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  train  them  due  to  the  lack  of 
funds. 

I  guess  in  the  appropriations  report  last  year  it  stated  that  we 
were  supposed  to  have  regional  training,  but  to  this  day  I  have  not 
seen  any  training.  That  is  a  problem.  We  feel  there  needs  to  be  a 
specific  line  item  for  that  purpose  for  school-board  training  at  the 
local  level.  ^* 

•The  other  thing  is  the  attempt  .to  reprogram  approximately  $6 
million  in  BIA  moneys.  If  this  is  done— maybe  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  haven't  received  our  funds.  We  are  opposed  to 
what  they  are  doing.  We  feel  that  the  current  programs  need  to  be 
maintained  at  their  current  level  at  which  they  were  appropriated. 
We  urge  the  Congress  to  supplement  needed  moneys  in  this  fiscal 
year. 

Then,  as  stated  just  previously,  we  have  had  problems  with  the 
ISEP  formula  funding,  intermountain  School  had  a  real  good  voca- 
tional program.  Because  vocational  education  was  not  included  in 
the  formula,  then  those  programs  were  effectively  destroyed,  also, 
cut  back  and  crippled.  Vocational  education  programs  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  ISEP  formula.    ^  , 
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Also,  early  childhood  has  been  excluded.  We  feel  that  the  BIA 
needs  to  live  up  to  their  policies  that  were  drafted  when  title  XI  of 
561  became  law  and  theiules  and  regulations  were  drafted. 

Specifically,  I  am  preferring  to  the  Indian  education  policy  sec- 
tion, part  32.  We  jrejtlly-  believe  strongly  in  .that  policy  section.  We 
feel  that  it  shoul&roe  implemented.  We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  being 
implemented  correctly.  Those  are  good  regulations  that  we  agree 
with. 

The  other  thing  that  I  see  as  a  problem  is  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  construction  funds  for  contract  schools.  At  one  time 
we  were  No.  1  on  the  list,  but,  due  to  those  rules  and  regulations, 
and  what  they  say  about  unhoused  or  housed,  their  definition,  this 
is  what  really  did  us  under.  I  feel  that  those  rules  and  regulations 
need  to  be  revised  and  reviewed  at  again,  so  that  schools  such  as 
ours  can  be  No.  1  on  the  construction  list  again. 
'  We  live  in  an  area  where  there  is  a  lot  of  prejudice.  That  should 
be  considered,  but  is  not,  under  the  current  rules  and  regulations. 
Thank  vou  for  vour  attention, 

I  will  turn  the  tim£  over  to  William  Edmo,  and  he  can  discuss 
other  concerns. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  EDMO,  EDUCATION  DIRECTOR,  THE 
SHOSHONE  BANNOCK  TRIBES 

Mr.  Edmo.  I  would  just  like  to  briefly  state  a^ew  problems  and 
issues,  and  perhaps  just  recommend  solutions  to  those  problems. 

First  of  all,  the  Federal  trust  responsibility  seems  to  be  in  a  gray 
area.  I  think  with  each  hew  administration  they  interpret  the  trust 
responsibility  a  fittle  bit  differently.  The  trust  responsibility  needs 
to  be  understood  by  the  present  administration,  so  that  trust  re- 
sponsibility not  only  extends  to  our^ands  and  our  natural  re- 
sources, but  to  the  education  of  our  cWlqren,  who  need  a  continu- 
ous education  in  order  to  survive  in  todaylt  world. 

We  have  recently,  as  a  result  of  the  BIA  so-called  reorganization, 
even  though  it  was  not  authorized,  had  to  contract  for  our  higher 
education  grant  program.  When  we  contracted  for  the  program,  we 
found  out  that  there  was  no  money  in  there  for  program  adminis- 
tration money.  So  we  had  to  use  the  scholarship  money  for  pro- 
gram administration. 

Also,  for  vocational  education,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
never  matched  the  1-percent  set-aside  agreement.  I  think  that  the 
Congress  should  recognize  these  facts  and  bring  the  BIA  into  com- 
pliance with  these  congressional  acts. 

I  believe  that  JOM  money  and  Public  Law  81-74  moneys  that  go 
to  the  public  schools  and  are  used  by  these '•Bbols  in  lieu  of  taxes, 
that  the  LEA  or  the  tribal  governments  do  not  have  any  input  into 
the  use  of  those  funds.  I  think  they  need  more  involvement. 

With  Public  Law  815  school  construction  money,  I  believe  those 
guidelines  should  receive  a  careful  look,  and  some  schools  that 
were  disallowed  should  have  at  least  the  chance  to  appeal  those  de- 
cisions. 

With  the  tribal  community  college  bill,  95-471,  we  are  presently 
planning  for  a  community  college,  but  we  find  that  there  is  no 
planning  money  available.  Jast  simply  to  do  a  feasibility  study,  we 
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have  fco  identify  othei\areas,  when  I  think  95-471  should  include 
money  for  planning.  ®*  ♦ 
.  Under  Public  Law  92-318,  the  Indian  Education  Act,  I  thij 
simply  because  Indian  people  have  experienced  a  great  deal  of  si 
cess  with  the  Indian  Education  Act,  I  do  not  think  that  the£  shoui 
discontinue  those  programs.  In  fact,  I  think  that  they  should  put 
money  into  the  Indian  Education  i\ct  because  we  have  a  lo%  of  taly 
ented  people  who  havg  gone  through  the  title  IV  fellowships,  as  an 
example,  and  I  think  that  the  Indian  tribes  have  benefited  by  this 
a  great  deal. 

Alfeo,  for  title  tV,  part  (c),  I  believe  there  is  only  $2  nfillion  in 
there  at  the  present  time.  We  have  a  model  career  training  pro- 
gram under  title  IV,  part  (c).  This  year  there  will  only  be  a  few 
projects  like  this  funded  for  our  adult  population. 
Also,  I  do  not  believe  that  chapter  1,  title  VII,  and  other  pro- 
ns  that  benefit  Indian  students  necessarily  overlap.  In  fact,  I 
tkink  they  compliment  each  other,  and  each  one  has  a  specific  pur- 
pose and  goal.     ?.  '* 
Thank  you  very, much. 

Ms.  Maxine  Edmo.  I  forgot  to  mention  one  other  thing.  Our 
tribal  schools  have  not  been  able  to  receive  Johnson  O'Malley 
funds  for  the  last— I  believe  it  was  2  years.  We  strongly  feel  that 
those  funds  should  be  restored  to  the  contract  schools. 
1  In  19594  served  on  the  JOM  Task  Force,  which  was  a  national 
task  force  that  was  put  together  under  title  XI,  and  we  recom- 
mended that  BIA  schools  and  contract  schools  receive  the  funds. 
But  the  last  2  year*  we  have  not  received  Johnson  O'Malley  funds, 
and  we  strongly  feel  that  our  schools  should  be  allowed  to  receive 
those  funds. 

That  is  all  I  have  unless  you  have  any  questions. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you.  " 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions. 
>  You  mentioned  an  early  childhood  program  that  you  formerly 
ran.  Was  that  a  program  that  was  funded  by  the  BIA  as  a  pre- 
school program?  * 

Ms.  Maxine  Edmo.  All  we  have  right  now  is  a  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram,  as  funded  under  the  Department  of  Education.  It  is  the 
Indian  and  migrant  program. 

Like  I  said,  in  the  policies  for  the  BIA  that  were  developed,  we 
feel  that  tribes  should  receive  early  childhood  funds. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Does  the  program  that  you  now  operate  under 
Head  Start,  provide  the  same  level  and  kinds,  of  services  that  the 
preschool  program  did? 

Ms.  Maxine  Edmo.  I^o,  I  do  not  believe  so.  We  have  day  care 
that  does  not  receive  any  funding  at  all.  It  is  just  parents  that  get 
together  and  try  to  operate  on  their  own.  They  are  having  a  hard 
time  trying  to  get  the  money  to  run  those  little  programs. 

I  feel  that  early  childhood  is  an  area  that  really  needs  to  be 
funded  for  all  federally  recognized  tribes.  g 

Mr.  Alexander.  Both  of  you,  in  different  ways,  mentioned  the 
problem  with  contract  support.  We  have  had  a  report  from  the 
Bureau,  in  their  budget  justification,  that  in  the  series  of  meetings 
around  the  country  on  the  new  method  for  funding  indirect  costs* 
that  tribes  have  generally  supported  the  Bureau's  position  on  the 
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.  *  new  method  of  funding  for  indirect  costs.  Has  that  b6en  your  expe- 
a.  rience  0r  have  you  been  invited  to  any  of  the^e  meetings?  Do  you 
support  that?  *  '  ;       <  * 

%  Ms.  Maxine  Edmo.  There  was  a  meeting  in  Spokane  recently, 
but  I  was  not  able  to  attend  tl>at.  I  '  understand  the  tribe  cUd  take 
the  position  that  there  was  riot  'enough  funding  for  indirect  costs 
for  tribes.  I  believe  that  our  tribe  spent- more  than  what  they  were 
reimbursed.  *? 
Mr,  Alexander.  Thank  you.  , 
%  Ms.  Maxine  Edmo.  This  creates  a  problem  for  tribes. 

 ^    Mr.  Ai^XAN^DKK^A^ignificant  one.  -V  "  —       ~~  _ 

^         Ms.  Maxine  Edmo.  Yes.  \ 

Mr.  Alexander/  Do  you  have  anything  to  add  on  that  issue? 
Ms.  Maxin^Edmo.  Just  for  the  contract  support  money,  there  is 
J*  absolutely  no  contract  support  money  for  program  administration. 
I  believe  that  shouldbe  changed. 

Mr.  Alexander.  » Thank  you  both^rery  much  for  your  patience 
today.  t 
<i        Oh,  excuse  me.  Ginny  Boy lan  has  a  few  questions  for  you. 

\  Ms.  Bgylan,  On  page  £  of  your  written  statement,  you  mention. 
BIA  plans  to  reorganize  its  Indian  education  responsibility.  There 
is  no  indication  to  us  in  this  budget-  that  there  is  any  m^jor  reorga- 
nisation underway.  Maybe  you  know  something  we  do  not. 
.  Ms.  MaxweJSdmo.  Well,  I  know  that,  due  to  the  budget  cuts, 
they  are  always  RIFing  people  up  in  the  Northwest.  Right  now  we 
do  not  have  any  BIA  education  staff  at  our  afeency  at  Fort  Hall.  We 
usfed  to  have  nve  positions  at  one  time.  Right  now,  we  have  zero. 

All  of  our  contract  information  is  mailed  to  the  iidrthern  Idaho 
agency,  and  ffom  there,  in  turn,  they  mail  it  to  the  Portland  area, 
'office,  which  reklly  creates  problems  in  administration.  Sometimes 
our  contracts  get  Lost  for  months  in  the^process.  ✓  » 

,      Ms.  BoYkAN.  Is  this  the  procedure  you  use  for  procurement  for 
school  siip^ips  and  that  sort  of  thing?  r 1 

,  Ms.  Maxine  Edmo.  This  is  for  our  regular  638  contracts  in  eduea- 
tiQn,  Due  to  the  line  authority  that  was  established  under  561,  edu- 
0  cation  w#s  separated  from  BIA.  This  is  why  we  are  inf  thte  problem 
that  we  are.  * 
*  :  #  We  really  feel  that  oversight  hearings  need  to  be  held  in  title  XI 
of  561.   ■  1  *  " ' 

Ms.  Boylan,  But  you  do  not  know  of  an$  formal  reorganization? 
It  is  sort^f  bei$g  $one  through  the  budget  ci^ts. 

Ms.  Maxine  Edmo.*Y4s,  through  t|ie  budge|  cuts.        v  \ 

Ms.  Boy  lan.  Another  question  is,  you  mentioned  your  school's 
standing  on 'the  Bureau  s  priority  list  for  new  school  construction. 
0  Were  you  on  that  list?     v  ...  " 

^       Ms,  Maxine  Edmo.  We  were  No.  l"at  one  time  several  years  ago. 
;  Ms.  *Boyi3|n:  When  wm  that?       ;  ; 

Ms.  Maxine  ftoMo^hat  is  when  Riq^  La  vis  and  Forest  Gerard 
were  still  in  office,"  bu^  at  that  time  the  rules  and  regulations  were 
changed,  and  we  were  taken  off  of  theft  list,  Tnere  were  funds  ear- 
marked for  ou£  school.  We  Were  >Jo.  1  on  the  priority  list. 

Ms?.  Bovlan.  Where  are  your  students  now  hdused?  Do  they  have 
a  facility?         *         *         P  ■ 
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Ms.  Max  ink  Ed*c$.  Well,  we  have  an  ol^ecreation  building  that 
we  had  to  move  into  because  the  othernBI^||^^t©o  hazardous. 
They  are  in  a  recreation  building  now,  inlhe  basement,  j 

Ms.  Boylan.  How  many  students  are  there? 

Ms.  Maxine  Edmo>  We  have  about  65  students. 

Ms.  Boylan.  Is  this  elementary  or  high  school? 

Ms,  Maxine  Edmo.  Grades  7  through  12.  We  have  a  junior  high  * 
and  we  have  junior  high  teachers  and  high  school  teachers. 

Ms.  BoVlan.  This  is  the  Fort  Hall  HShoshone-Bannock  Junior- 
Senior  High  School?  , 

Ms; '~MA»NiTfi^o7Tes.  —  — : —  — ^ 

Ms.  Boylan.  I  have  seen  lists  for  the  last  3  years,  and  I  have  ■"" 
never  seen  you  iistedf 

Ms.  Maxine  Edmo.  In  1977,  we  were  No.  1  in  the  Nation.  The 
public  school^  adjacent  to  our  reservation — they  just  put  a  bounda- 
ry line  in  the  center  of  the  reservation,  and  students  on  this  side 
would  go  Ppcatello  and  students  on  the  other  side  woutd  go  to 
Biackfoot.  As  a  result  of  attending  off  the  reservation  schAls,  they 
miss  all  of  the  extracurricular  activities *at  school  because  uiey  are 
bused  for  up  to  1  hour  a  day. 

When  we  put  this  report  together  ur  1977,  our  application  was  in 
and  we  were  ranked  No*  1  in  the,  Nation.  But,  the  local  school 
board  superintendents,  off  the  reservation,  felt  that  they  would  lose 
federal  money  for  impact  aid  and  JOM,  so,  they  did  not  want  us  to 
have  ourjpwn  school.  There  Was  a  lot  of  political  hassle.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  never  did  get  to  have  our  school  But  we  were  ranked 
and  our  application  was  the  best,  We  established  a  need  and  every- 
*  thing,  but  somehow  or  another,  they— I  went  to  work  on  my  Ph.D., 
and  I  do  not  know  what  happened  after  that. ' 

Ms.  Boylan.  You  then  went  off  the  committee? 

Ms.  Maxine  Edmo.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  situation,  to  say  the 
least. 

Ms.  Boylan.  When  did  you  "become  a  contract  school? 

Ms.  Maxine  Edmo.  We  have  been  in  existence  about  8  years. 

Ms.  Boylan.  So  it  was  like  at  the  same  time  you  became  a  con- 
tract school  instead  of  a  Bureau  school  that  you  weretaken  off  the 
list. 

Did  you  take  over  from  the  Bureau  school? 

Ms.  Maxine  Edmo.  It  was  a  contract  school  from  the  beginning. 

Ms.  Boylan.  From  the  very  beginning?  ; 

Ms.  Maxine  Edi^o.  There  never  was  a  BIA  school. 

Ms.  Boylan.  And  you  did  have  a  priority?  I  do  not  understand  ft, 

Mr.  Edmo,  Yes. 

Ms.  Boylan,  We  will  look  into  it. 
Mr,  Edmo.  Thank  you. 

The  other  thing  is,  I  had  a  study  that  I  wanted  to  submit.  It  was 
done  by  Glen  Latham  1  concerning  the  boarding  schools.  I  forgot  to 
bring  an  extra  copy,  hut  I  will  send  it  in.  I  really  feel  that  throws  a 
different  light  on  everything. 

Ms.  Boylan.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows.  Testimony  resumes  on  p.  238.] 


1  Retained  in  committee  file*'. 
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STATEMENT  OF  POSITIONS  ON  FEDERAL 
INDIAN  EDUCATION  ISSUES  &  BUDGET 


SHOSHONE  -  BANNOCK  fRIBES  OF  IDAHO 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  j  ^ 

Hy  name  is  Msxine  Edmo,  Chairperaon  of  the  Tribal  Education 
Consnittee  end  School  Board  member  Sho s hone- Bannock  Tribes,  Fort 
Hall,  Idaho,     We  are  located  in  Southeast  Idaho  with  a  land  base 
of  544,974  acraa, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  oembers  of  cht  Sub-Comaittee  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  seek  ydur  assistance 
in  continuing  vital  education  programs  and  services  to  the  members  . 
of  av  Tribe  and  other  federally  recognised  tribes. 

Our  Tribes  the  Shoshone-Bannock  is  concerned  about  the 
protection  of  our  trust  relationship  with  the  Federal  Government 
(which  emanates  from  the  sovereign  status  established  by  our  Treaty 
of  1868)  .    Basic  to  this  concern  is  the  role  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  as  the  agency  vested  with  federal  responsibility  of 
satisfying  that  trust  relationship  explicitly. 

The  mission  of  the  BIA  was  founded  on  a  government  to  government 
relationship  and  the  trust  responsibility  to  Tribes  recognized  by  the 
federal  government.     By s law  Indian  Tribe*  are  recognized  as  sovereign 
entities,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  states.    The  present 
Administration  proposes  to  diminish  Indian  education  funds  by  denying 
the  obligation  of  the  federal  government  to  provide  education  to 
Indians.     The  current  Administrations  fiscal  policies  toward  education 
intends  to  change  laany  of  the  rules  of  Indian  Affairs  that  have |g|pd 
for  the  past  200  years.     In  particular  we  interpret  t]fe  latest  errorts 
as  yet  another  threat  to  Tribal  sovereignity  by  placing  tribes  on  a 
subordinate  level  to  the  states  of  America* 

.MAJOR  FEDERAL  ISSUES 

By  formal  resolution  the  Business  Council  of  the. Sho shone -Bannock 
Tribes  has  endorsed  papers  addressing  Indian  Education.     These  papers 

incorporate  the  following  conclusions: 


f 
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MAJOR  FEDERAL  tcor^c  '(^i^y 
i. 


3. 


"cognized  Tribe. ,    Thi ,  Sulf  5!2£f*?vf?. th<*  Orally 
affiled  by  tr.«tiea    th.  "5oa>*bi"ty  ha.  been  rspa.tedly 

United  state.  Congx'Mg  in  nuWo^       1 «  fx?cuclv-  °fd«r»  «i<3  Che 
r«8pon.ibiUry  extend,  fron^  «.S^;^ J^i  <Thi«  »u.t 
resources  to  our  Tribal  SSfcfSf    *i?rv*t*on  *nd  *t»  natural 
f.der.l  I**,  "he  BhlJjJ  ^£  il.^0"^""""  *nd 

guarantee,  that  th.  trtbJJ  ^ould  co^^ "  pr0vid*  OEh«  

aupport  free,  tha  f.dar.l  go^^f tInUa  ia  P«T>«t*ity  with 


»^n"^ffii^J^r«!  ^dian  people  emmot  b. 
b«  separated  betv*en  Xl&tSn.  SmFI^L^  '"ponaibiity 
obligation,  that  aarva  trib.l^^^LjfT  ^h  .th*  1,nd  «nd 

ZZ not       ^s=  ^-^"ss-i... 

••^"r^c-V"""™  ^f^*^*  °*  raponaibility  - 

ha.  fund*!  IndiL  IScTon  ELSE^E?"'  Stated 

availabl..    Thaaa  a«aeW.  InT^  "J"!*  r'*ourc««  «ra  not 

■  tataa  becana  atatal  rtfJ-fi*        tJ?fti**  Bade  bafora 

evolve*  hia^orlcally  fL^^*',  Thi?  f*d««1  lavol£££? 

th.  Unite*  £SX2>I*2d2S  Tr^  ^l™6  ^V1^  ^ich 

and  must  continue  «^p«s.    This  responsibility  exists 

S^MS&^ftiHtfia". £*°r**if  ^cation 
opportunity  to  be ^onaulSd  „d  Lf^rS5"nti  h*V«  *  ■••nlngful 
basis  on  propo.ed  I™  on,  in  rt.  I™1,1011  reviewed  on  .  timaly  - 
admini.trativ.  for£»  "  Che  «PP*°pri«t.  legislative  and  7 

in  its  budget  cuetinc  cov.r  ?iL  *?d  conaultation.  Wrappad 

Until  an  opportunity  L  provided  lor  £i£^Vn  OT- 
and  timely  information  plioTto  »™  *  to  «"  «*«ningful 

SS2323S  M-S^"£-*5«-*5 

The  Administrative  affect,  of  auch  chanse. 

can  .f"^^^"'""  wMch  Trib41  Government. 

Consult  with  Tribes  prioAo  any  change. 


A. 
8. 
C. 
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MAJOR ..FEDERAL  ISSUES  (continued)  v  4 

3.     (continued)  ^  % 

The  surceu  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  should  abandon  its  plan  to 
close  Boarding  Schools,  8 pacifically  Intenaountain  Inter  Tribal 
School  at  Brighaa  City,  Utah,    There  is  a  nsad  for  a  special 
high  school  to  provide  innovative  and  compensatory  programs, 
for  Indian  youth  vno  ara  ipsucceasful  in  othar  school  settings 
(public  schools).    This  Warding  school  has  servad  from  1974 
to  the  present  that  role  in  a  superior  fashion.  Transferring 
programs  to  other  sitss  is  impossible  (example*    Solo  Perant 
program  effectively  destroyed).    Our  concern  is  for  the  students  > 

that  era  educated  at  th*«»  »r_hfvpl»      Tha  education  of  these   

-      ee^de^ta  are  ssCTifteTflHthout  regard  to  the  consequences,  ^ 

Traaty  agreement*  and  federal  law  both  require  that  actions 
on  Indian  a  ducat  ion  policies  and  changes  in  education  programs 
have  the  full  approval  and  endorsement  of  tha  Tribes;  Future 
funding  levels  should  reflect  a  continuation  for  this  Boarding 
School.  " 

,4.    Tha  She-Ban  School  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  is  very  concerned  with 

•any  budgetary  matters*    forward  funding  for  BIA  education  is  critical 

Tha  Sho^Ben  School  is  relativaly  nsw  being  Just  eight  years  old. 
However,  since  its  conception  it  has  had  pro&lems  with  the  BIA 
and/ox  'the  Portland  Area  6f f ice  (BIA)  concerning  the  tins 
involved  to  award  contracts.    Typically  School  is  underway 
4  to  6  months  before  Letters  of  Orsdit  or  contract  awards  ars 
made.    The  Shoe  bona -Bannock  Tribes  have  been  very  patient  with 
this  issue  but  era  ra questing  remedies.    If.  we  did  not  act  in 

food  faith  and  did  not  start  the  school  until  we  had  the  money 
n  hand,  we  could  not  operate.    This  is  not  new. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  tha  Special  Education  aspect  of 
Indian  Education,    Indian  students  are  not  succssaful  in  ths 
public  school.     In  the  public  school  svstem  eligibla  students 
are  couogsd  for  special  aducetion  and  the  public  school  receives 
federal' funds  for  them.    The  BIA  guidelines  for  Special  Education 
are  more  stringent  and  the  Contract  School  are  not  allowed  to 
count  tha  same  students *    This  is  very  unfair  for  our  Tribal 
Contract  Schools*    We  are  requesting  that  remedies  are  made 
so  thet  servieee  to  our  students  do  not  decline.  v 


TRIBAL  qONTRACT  SCHOOLS  ISSUES  : 

1,     In  the  Conference  report  dated  June  21 >  1983  concerning  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  appropriation 
bill  for  1984,  page  47.     The  Copinittee  requested  that  an 
investigative  study  be  conducted  on  BIA  Contract  Schools, 
A  number  of  issues  regarding  the  operation  of  Contract 
Schools  was  addressed  in  the  report.     The  Tribe  have  contracted, 
for  -our  own  Tribal  School  at  Fort  Hall,    The  negative  observation 
cited  as  example  of  contract  school  operations  and  thus  of  Tribal 
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TRIBAL;  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS  ISSUES  ^continued) 

1.  (continued) 

responelbili ty  can  be  recognized  and  either  avoided  or  addressed 
by  an  adequate  budget  and  careful  planning  by  all  people  involved. 
Though  in  taany  instances  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  may  be  at 
fault,  the  benefit  or  loss  falls  to  the  Tribes  and  Its  young 
people.    As  stated  In  previous  testimony,  we  at  Fort  Ball  have 
no  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Education  etaff  personnel  located 
at  Fort  Rail,    Due  ;  to  budget  cuts  and  Reduction    in  Force  <R.I»F,) 
"  actions  we  have  to  call  or  maiflften tract  information  to  the 
Northern  Idaho  Agency  and  in  turn  -mailed  from  there  to  the 
SIA  Portland  Area  Office. 

2.  The  Presidential  report  on  Excellence  in  Education  titled  , 
"A  Nation  At  Risk"  developed  by  the  Commission  on  Education  has 
clearly  indicated  that  the  public  school  educational  system 

have  not  been  adequately  meeting  any  Ethnic  group* s  educational 
needs,  and  the  report  further  question*  the  dedication,  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  teacher a  utilised  in  the  public  school 
system* m    Ramifications  impacting  reservation  educational  achieve- 
ment ie  reflected  in  high  Indian  student  dropout  rates  which 
continues  to  perpetuate  the  problems  that,  the  former  Department 
of  Interior  Secretary  Watt  identified  during  hie  press  release.  , 

3.  Tribes  have  had  to  do  their  beet  in  trying  to  undo  the  damage 
m    that  was  done  in  the  public  school  system  to  our  students. 

Given*  the  ten  years  of  direct  participation  in  Indian  Education 
by  Tribal  people.    Tribee  have  developed  some  top  quality  education 
service  delivery  baaed  on  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  93-638  and 
Public  taw  95-561,  Title  X^,    Tribes  should  not  be  penalised  for 
getting  involved.    The  non- Indian  system  have  had  over  100  years 
to  work  and  refine  their  education  system  with  the  example  as  ! 
cited  above.    We  therefore  recommend  that  Congress  fully  fund 
the  contract  schools  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Boarding 
Schools  with  a  separate  line  item  for  School  Board  Training. in 
Fiacal  Year  1985.  and  19S£  *  v 

We  believe  that  EDUCATION  is  an  equal  part  of  overall  Tribal 
d«v»loptnent ,    No  nation  can  survive  very  long  without  an  educated 
populace  and  ve  view  education  and  training  as  a  key  to  progress. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  soae  $5.89$  Billion  in  Bureau         ,  t 
education  program  dollars  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be 
internally  reprogrammed  to  accommodate  a  Bureau-wide  AIP  system. 
This  will  place  a  great  hardship  on  all  tribal  education  programs 
including  that  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribe.     If  this  proposal  is 
to  become  a  reality,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  supplement  critically- 
needed  monies  in  this  fiscal  year  to  compensate  for  this  loss,  and 
to  maintain  the  programs  uninterrupted  at  their  current*  planned 
levels. 
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CONCLUSION 

Other  program  just  as  important  ara  not  listed  dua  to  tin* 
and  space  that  deal  with  trust  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Department  of  Education  programs,  etc*  Our 
concerns  axe  the  same  for  all  of  these. 


tribes  have  spent  many  lorfgand  deliberate  sessions  in 
planning  and  developing  priorities  over  the  past  several  years  to 
provide  for  growth  and  development  of  educational  programs.  This 
apparently  has  been  futile  as  the  current  Administration  policy  to 
block  grant  federal  dollars  to  states  is  all  right  for  non-Indian 
forms  of  government.  We  feel  that  provisions  need  to  be  made  for 
Treaty  Tribes  and  the  continued  federal  responsibility  to  Tribes. 


^The  only  guarantee  that  Indian  Tribes  have  to  receive  funds  is 
i £jthe  funds  are  channeled  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire* 
Our  Tribe  does  not  have  the  private  sector  industrial  base  or  other 
alternatives  to  fund  programs  for  development  and  employment. 

Let  not  our  National  Government  repeat  violations  of  agreements 
with  the  first  Americana.    Your  continued  federal  support  is 
essential  for  Tribe!  survival  In  Fiscal  Veer  1985. 

We  will  request  that  the  record  remain  open  so  that  we  may 
aubmit  additional  testimony  from  our  Tribes.    Thank  you. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SHOSHONS-BAHNOCK  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 


leAdmo,  Ch4 


Maxlne/Edmo,  Chairperson 
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[Subsequent  to  the  hearing  the  following  material  was  received 
^fpi-the  recordJ 

Tebruir*  28,  1984 


Representative  James  V..  Hansen 

Room  ii 13  # 

Longworth  House  Office  Building  ,  .  . 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Hansen: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  February  1,  1984  In  response  to  my  Indian 
StudehT  Statu*  ftepprtr-     — — —  —  

Please  indulge  me  as  I  make  a  point -by-point  response  to  both  your  letter 
and  to  other  statements  that  you  have  made  relative  to  the  closure  of  the 
Intermountain  Intertribal  Indian  School. 

In  your  letter,  you  asJced  me  to  join  with  you  in  facing  reality.    That,  Mr, 

Hansen,  is  precisely  why  I  am  determined  to  pursue  this  matter  so  doggedly.  The 

grim  'ace  of  reality  is  *bat  is  so  compelling,  and  1  will  depict  for  you  here 
many  of  its  forboding  features  and  expressions* 

You  are  absolutely  correct  when  you  say  that  the  8IA  "plans  to  phase  out 
alfoff -reservation  hoarding  schools,*    In  fact,  they  have  been  trying  to  do  so 
for  years,  despite  data  of  their  own  which  speaks  agaidst  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
decision.    In  1978,  the  SI  A  conducted  a  study  entitled  "Off -Reservation 
Residential  Schools  Operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.*   The  study  was 
commissioned  by  $r.  Rick  Lewis,  at  that  time  Deputy  Secretary  for  Programs,  The 
study  teaat  was  composed  of  BIA  personnel  representing  five  BIA  Area  Office.  (I 
have  a  copy  of  the  report  fn  my  files.)   Here  are  selected  representative 
excerpts  from  the  report  which  pertain  to  the  value  of  ORBS: 

*[The]  story  is  that  the  off •reservation  boarding  schools 
are  meeting  a  very  difficult  educational  challenge  and  not 
getting  credit  for  the  good  work  they  are  doing."  p.  1  „ 

"It  1s  a  matter  of  record  that  the  public  schools  have 
failed  at  least  70%  of  the  students  enrolled  in  our 
residential  schools."  p*  1 

You  told  me  in  your  letter  that  "The  8IA  is  upgrading  its  programs  at  other 
0R8S  to  accommodate*  Intermounbain  students*..*    I  wish  that  was  an  accurate 
statement,  but  it  is  not. 

I  was  in  Phoenix  a  short  time  ago  making  a  presentation  to  Indian 
educators,  and  we  were  visited  by  a  high-ranking  administrator  from  the  Phoenix 
BIA*  Area  who  announced  that  they  just  had  received  word  that  Phoenix  Indian 
School  was  to  be  closed  at  the  end  of  the  next  school  ye^ar.    That  intention  has 
since  been  confirmed,  and  it  is  now  common  knowledge.    This  might  explain  why  - 
the  original-  budget  of  upwards  of  a  million  dollars  to  transfer  the  vocational 
educational  program  from  the  Intermountian  Indian  School  in  Phoenix  is  steadily 
tjefng  reduced.    It  is  now  down  to  about  $200,000.00,  and  declining.    The  school 
year  fs  nearly  two-thirds  gone,  and  n«  intended  program  exists.    The  bottom  Jine 
is,  the  program  is  not  being  transferred  as  claimed, 

last  year  I  completed  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  curriculum  needs  of 
Indian  students  on  over  a  dozen  reservations.    What  was  the  greatest  need  of 
secondary  level  students!    You  gu       4  it;  vocational  and  p re-vocational 


training.    And  1s  it  any  wonder,  wHft  unemp loyment  among  Indians  ranging  between 
40-851?    And  in  this  state  of  affairs,  the  single. best  school-based  vocational 
training  program  in  all  the  BIA  is  being  dismantled.    Unbelievable.  Absolutely 
unbelievable!    It  is  a  travesty. 

Interrountain  Indian  School  is  the  only  —  I  repeat,  only!  —  BIA  school 
*1th  a  true  vocational  program.    Anywhere  else,  there  exists  only  practical  arts 
programs.    It's  a  matter  of  trade  school  opportunities  vs.  woodworking  classes. 

Another  example  of  the  failure  to  transfer,  programs  is  the  Solo  Parent 
Program.    Prior  to  last  year,  when  they  "transferred,"  the  solo  parent  program 
from  Intermountian  Indian  School  to  Sherman,  Intermountain  Indian  School  had  37 
girls  enrolled.    Fifteen  of  the  eighteen  in  the  senior j^^s.gradu^tad^Ibat 's 
_8j&.jif-  4  very  high  risk  p^trH^m-^  The  progrm^m  transferred  to  Sherman,  and 
began  the  school' year  with  thirteen  girls.    By  years1  end,  there  was  one  girl 
left.    All  of  the  rest  had  dropped  out*    That1*  a  2.31  completion  rate,  and  a  0% 
graduation  rate.    They  are  struggling  again  to  make  it  work,  but  with  little 
success. 


These  programs  are  being  transferred,  alright.    They  are  being  transferred 
into  oblivion,    the  transfer  of  exemplary  programs  among  the  BIA  schools  is  a 
myth,  and  to  believe  for  one  single  moment  that  all  that  is  good  for  Indian 
education  at  Intermountain  will  be 'successfully  transferred  to  other  OftSS  within 
the  next  three  months  —  WOW! I    Mountain  moving  faith  is  kids'  stuff  by 
comparison* 

In  a  talk  before  the  Kaysville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  you* made  several  points 
in  support  of  your  determination  to  close  Intermountain  School.    You  said  that 
"Educating  students  closer  to  home  would  save  tax  payer  mojey."    So  would 
national  disarmament,  and  the  dismantling  of  the  military.    But  money  isn't  the 
only--or  major  — issue.    You  faH^rito  recognize  that  to  provide  some  services,  { 
one  must  have  a  critical  mass  of  Ikudents  in  order  to  make  programs  available. 
For  example,  there  are  many  Indian  clHjdren  with  special  needs:  social  and 
emotional  problems,  educational  and  leading  problems,  and  so  on.    The  Lav i s 
Report  contains  this  statement,  and  I  quote^v. "There  are  those  whose  behavioral 
problems  are  too  difficult  for  solutions  by  their  families  or  by  existing 
community  resources,  and  who  cm  benefit  by  the  more  structured  environment  of  a 
boarding  school  without  harming  other  children."    Fifty-three  percent  ( 53%)  of 
the  Intermountain-  student  population  1s  at  the  school  because  there  is  no  p)&ce 
ehe  to  go.    They  are  court -referred ,  are  "incorrigible,"  have  severe  social 
problems,  and  there  are  simply  no  programs  on  the  reservation  or  elsewhere  in 
the  BIA  system  to  serve  them. 

Surely,  we  want  to  do  everything  we  can  to  encourage  family  togetherness. 
It's  motherhood,  the  flag,  and  apple  pie.    But  as  it  relates >to  the  education  of 
so  m^ny  Indian  children,  it's  pie  in  the  sky.    The  model  for  success  for  those 
students  just  isn't  there: 

a.  Drop  out  rates  -  up  to  §01*    Ny  studies  show  an  average  of  33%. 

b.  75%  of  the  homes  on  the  reservation  are  unstable." 

c.  751  of  the  homes  are  below  the  poverty  level,  with  501  of  the  students 
coming  from  families  with  an  average  annual  income  of  less  than  one- 
half  the  poverty  level. 

d.  171  of  the  parents  ha*e  no  formal  education  at  all,  and  331  have  an 
eighth  grade  educat*     or  less. 
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e.    75*  of  the  students  on  the  reservation  change  schools  at  least  once  a 
year. 


f.  Unemployment  ranging  from  40-85*.  * 

g.  Alcoholism  in  the  801. 

h.  Disproportionately  high  levels  of  eh-ild  abuse  And  neglect. 

As  any  behavioral  scientist  wor^h  h/her  salt  will  tell  you,  past 
performances  is  the  best  predictor  of  future  performance.    If  you  can  show  me  4 
one  -solid  shred  of  evidence  that  the  8IA  has  ever  made,  a  documented,  data-based, 
well  thought-out,  carefully  planned,  and  successful  attest  to  provide  near- 

m  home-based  r due  it  infi^j  jnjnjr  inn  for  th^  types  of  children  served  by 
Intermounti an ,  I'll  t ih^TrwwfiijJ-  krflaur  assurance  that  "...every  student  would 
receive  comparable  programs  at  Sherman  and  Phoenix.1*    I  don't  give  it  an  1ce 

.  cube's  chance  in  he?].    And  believe  me,  that  pessimism  gives  me  no  sense  of 
glee. 

As  I  write  this  Tetter,  I  m  sitting  on  the  edge  of  f»y  bunk  in  the 
dormftory  of  a  reservation  boarding  school.    It's  a  large,  modern  school, 
compared  to  the  two-room  school  that  I  first  knew  here  1n  1953.    Last  night  I 
*as  surrounded  by  dozens  of  eager  Navajo  children  as  they  helped  me  recapture 
some  of  the  Jangu^ge  I  once  knew.    This  morning  they  crowded  around  me  as  I  read 
them  storiertefore  .they  had  to  run  to  class.    They  had  had  a  good  ntght's 
sleep,  a  well-balanced  breakfast,  they  wen?  dressed  against  the  bitter  wind 
sweeping  across  the  snow-covered  playground  that  lay  between  the  dorm  and  the 
school.    I  would  love  to  have  t$ken  all  5?  of  those  kiddies  home  with  me, 
because  they  need  a  home.    I  asked  the, dorm  mother  about  their  homes:  85% 
unstable,  and  generally  unfit  (slightly  hfgher'today  than^in  1978,  as  indicated 
by  the  Lav  is  Report  I  cited  earlier).    The  only  hope  for  any  semblance  of  order 
that  the  vast  majority  of  thesfcUciddies  ever  experience  is  1n  the  dorm.  Without 
the  dorms,  they  would  be  f  ac  1  og5*h*kire  even  more  hopeless  than  throne  now 
before  them.  lr^^ 


You  said  "There  are  new  high  schools  being  built  to  handle  the  students.8 


For  several  years,  there  has  been  talk  about  building  other, ■  mgre  cost- 
efficient,  on-reservation  high  schools:  one  to  be  built  on  the  Papago 
Reservation,  west  of  Tucson;  one  1n  Wyoming;  and  one  in  Hopiland  in  northern 
Arizona.    But  there's  been  nothing  done  with  any  of  them.    The  one  in  Hcpi  is 
the  one  that's  been  on  the  drawing  board  the  longest—since  the  early  70's,  and 
n#t  a  single  brick  has  been  set  in  place  to  this  date.    1  do  work  on  Papago,  and 
the  building  of  a  school  there  is  a  locally  held  joke. 

You  said,  "Some  people  thought  we  were  kidding.    We  weren't  kidding.  The 
school  will  close  regardless  of  the  last  ditch  effort  to  try  to  save  it." 

That  statement,  of  course,  is  in  the  same  class  as  that  old  familiar  hack: 
"My  mind  is  made  up.    Don't  confuse  me  with  the  facts." 

You  said,  "Jake  Garn,  and  myself  along  with  Jim  Watt  and  Ken  Smith 
[Director  of  the  BIAJ  decided  that  We_^d  close  the  school"  (emphasis  added).  That 
is  where  the  whole  problem  rests:  two  politicians  and  two  bureaucrats,  whose 
motives  and  intentions  a>e  arbitrary  and  without  basis,  have  made  the  decision, 
despite  the  facts: 


Not  so.. 
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-  The  citizens  of  the  state  of  Utah  want  the^  school  kept  open, 

-  The  people  of  Brigha*  City  want  the  school  kept  open .  % 

-  The  students  of  Intenaountain  Indian- School  want, the  school  kept  open. 

-  And  the  BIA's  own  data  speafcs  to  the  wisdom  of  keeping  the  school  open, 
as  supported  by  this  excerpt  from  the  Lav  Is  Report  (which  also  speaks  to 
the  quality  of  BIA  decision  making): 

Recognition  of  Education  Information:  All  too  frequently  in 
the  8IA,  decisions  have  been  made  which  have  either  ignored 
or  discredited  education'  infonaation  regarding  off- 
reservation  residential  schools.    Kuch  of  the  responsibility 
for  this  type  of  attitude  can  be  placed  on  educators  who 
have  not  bothered  to  systematically  gather  the  information  7 
or  who  have  themselves  ignored  ft.    However,  the  situation 
is  changing  regarding  off -reservation  residential  schools 
and  there  is  now  a  beginning  of  a  collection  of  valid 
information  describing  the  educational-social  needs  of 
Indian  students  in  off -reservation  residential  schools. 
What  is  needed  now  is  for  people  to  change  their  attituded 
toward  the  past,  inaccurate.. and  irrcomptete  information  and 
review  the _cur rent .  InfomatTon^wTtlt  an  open t  unprejudiced 
mind.    This  one  cfaange  would  be  very  Important  to  the 
assessment  of  the  management  of  the  schools.    In  recent 
times  good  information  has  been  ignored  and  discredited  for 
rio  apparent  reason  other  than  it  didn't  .correlate  with  and 
agree  with  some  stronqjy  held  views ft  ^ost  of  which  were 
roo ted  in  conven t ioftal" wT sdom  about  of f -resery at i on 
residential  schools  (emphask  added),    p.  ii 

I  am  unaware  of  any  statement  that  speaks  so  eloquently  in 'support  of  my  thesis 
than  this  one.    Read  it  again,  and  again,  Nr.  Hansen. 

In  connection  with  a  study  I  conducted  last  year,  I  interviewed  several 
students  at  f ntirmountain  Indian  school  regarding  closure.    Let' me  share  these 
few  comments  made  by  them; 


Another  student, -"Why,  why  are  they  cldCThg  this  school  when 
everybody  knows  it's  the  best?    I  don't  know  why  they  would 
do  this  to  us  if  they  knew.1* 

"Here  is  your  family,  your  people,  your  culture.    It  is  a 
great  big  family  of  Indian  people  helping  each  other*  There 
is  a  lot  of  pain  involved  in  taking  this  away*11 

And  lastly,  a  boyibserved,  "It's  hard  for  m  to  think  well 
of  my  should  country  and       .overnment  *hen  it  does 
something  like  this,     v*         -tld  \  y#ant  to  be  a  good 


"This  Is  home." 


One  boy  with  tears  in  his  eyes  kept  saying,  "I  don't  know 
what  PU  do,  my  family  doesn't  want  me  —  If  I  could  just 
graduate,  maybe  I  could  make  it." 
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citizen,  or  go  in  the  Ar^to  defend  a  country  that  could  do 
thit  to  «e." 


Can  you  answer  this  question? 

You  are  a  fine  man,  Mr.  Hansen,  *f  I  respect  you  as  ay  Representative  in 
Conqress.    I  voted  for  you  before  and  fil  vote  for  you  again.    But  in  this 
instance,  you  are  wrong.    You  are  dead  wrong;  a  sad  nistake  that  is  shared  by 
the  entire  Utah  Congressional  delegation.    I  am  very  sad;  I  am  very,  very  sad-- 
yet  determined. 

In  last  Sunday's  Herald  Journal,  relative  to  your  joining  CLU8B,  you  are 
quoted  as  having  said,  ■Congress  has  a  long  tradition  of  not  acting  upon  the 
wishes  of  the  people  unless  pressured  to  do  so."    In  the  naa«  of  right,  reason, 
and  the  wishes  and  needs  of  a  people  who  are  hurtlng-who  have  been  hurting  for 
generations— 1  continue  to  dedicate  myself  to  exerting  upon  you  and  the  Congress 
all  the  pressure  I  can  to  reverse  the  destructive  decision  to  close 
Intenaountaln  Intertribal  Indian  School. 


Glenn 


cc:    Senator  Jake  Gam  ci«^  e  uttam 

t«„.t»r  n«l«  Hitrh  \668  North  UHS  Ea«t.  - 

Senator  Orr in  Hatch  .  u***,  irr  S4321 

Senator  Jaraes  McClure 

Mr.  Alexander.  Do  we  have  Governor  Pedro  from  the  Laguna 
Pueblo? 

STATEMENT  OF  VINCENTI  PEDEO,  SR.,  GOVERNOR,  PUEBLO  OF 
LAGUNA,  NM,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JERALD  D.  SMITH,  BUSINESS 
MANAGER;  TOM  DAILEY,  COUNCILMAN;  AND  RON  J.  SOLIMON, 
LEGAL  ASSISTANT 

Mr.  Pedro.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  ,and  gentle- 

mMy  name  is  Vincenti  Pedro,  Sr.  I  am  the  governor  of  the  Pueblo 
of  Laguna  of  New  Mexico. 

lam  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  dis- 
cuss the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  budget  and  the  concerns  that  we 
feel  need  to  be  addressed  by  the  Congress  with  regard  to  the 

bUThetpueblo  of  Laguna  is  attempting  to  respond  to  the  state  of  its 
economy.  The  uranium  production  operations  were  ceased  at  the 
Pueblo  m  the  spring  of  1982.  This  caused  an  unemployment  rate  ot 
aboUt  85  percent.  That  unemployment  rate  has  since  diminished 
somewhat,  but  nevertheless  the  rate  is  approximately  75  percent  ot 

our  local  work  force.  .         ,  .  .  

We  have  always  sought  higher  education  and  other  training  op- 
portunities that  have  been  made  available  to  the  Pueblo  through 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  other  programs.  However,  we 
have  recently  been  advised  of  the  intended  budget  cute  m  order  to 
cover  the  costs  of  mistakes  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
its  efforts  to  automate  their  information  system. 

We  are  at  a  very  critical  point  in  our  overall  economic  develop- 
ment'strategy,  and  if  we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  where  educa- 
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tion  and  training  funds  are  being  diminished*  this  will  only  set  us 
back  even  further.  Under  our  present  education  department,  we 
have  obtained  Bureau  funding  for  adult  education,  higher  educa- 
tion, employment  assistance,  and  the  Johnson  Q'Malley,  and  the 
Head  Start  Urograms.  All  of  these  programs,  we  feel,  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  overall  progress  of  our  Pueblo. 

We  have  seen  a  steady  decrease  in  education  funding  over  the 
past  few  years,  and  we  would  like  to  encourage  your  support.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  the  Albuquerque  area  office,  Education  De- 
partment, will  be  affected  in  the  amoitot  of  $1.3  million,  especially 
in  the  adult  education,  the  Johnson  Olj^lley,  and  the  Head  Start 
Programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  areas  where  the  Pueblo  has  experienced 
critical  shortages  in  the  funding  levels  are  in  the  areas  of  law  en- 
forcement and  tribal  courts.  Specifically/ the  actual  amount  which 
has  been  identified  for  use  by  the  Laguna  agency  for  law  enforce- 
ment activities  is  $279,000.  However,  the  actual  need  is  in  the 
range  of  $576,000  for  a  year.  I  cannot  emphasize  the  importance  of 
this  type  of  activity,  especially  where  we  have  experienced  many 
jurisdictional  conflicts  or  problems  with  the  State  and  where  the 
U.S.  attorney's  office,  along  with  the  FBI,  are  reluctant  to  investi- 
gate and  prosecute  major  crimes  that  occur  on  Pueblo  lands. 

Furthermore,  in  the  area  of  judicial  services,  we  are  making  sub- 
stantial  progress  in  the  improvement  of  oyfctribal  courts  system. 
We  have  Complied  with  many  of  the  requestshiade  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Branch  of  Judicial  Services,  with  regard  to  pro- 
gram evaluations,  but  we  have  not  seen  the  dollars  which  are  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  many  changers  that  have  been  recommend- 
ed by  such  organizati9*fs  as  the  National  Center  for  State  Courts. 

At  this  time,  we  need  $146,000  additional  in  order  to  implement 
certain  changes  which  will  include  the  major  revision  of  the  law 
and  order  code,  as  well  as  the  installation  of  necessary  recording 
equipment  for  the  purpose  of  providing  transcripts  for  our  court  of 
appeals. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  we  have 
seen  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  litigants  who  are  represented  by 
legal  counsel*  With  such  increases  of  legal  representation  comes 
the  need,  for  more  sophisticated  systems.  I  respectfully  request  your 
support  in  these  two  major  areas  of  concern  at  -the  Pueblo  of 
Laguna. 

With  regard  to  the  Bureau's  provision  of  direct  services  to  the  * 
Pueblo  through  the  Laguna  agency,  we  see  a  great  need  for  addi- 
tional dollars  for  our  roads/ maintenance  program.  J^e  actually 
need  $210,000  per  year  in  order  to  maintain  the  roJOT  that  have  ' 
been  funded  for  construction,  for  improvement  by  the  Highway  Im-  « 
provement  Act  of  1982, 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  will  scruti- 
nize the  maintenance  of  the  roads  which  are  funded  under  thi^act. 
We  currently  have  approximately  400-plus  miles  of  roadway  wftich 
need  to  be  maintained  and  a  meager  budget  of  only  $60,000,  / 

In  other  areas,  we  see  that  the  Bureau's  budget  is  either  being 
zeroed  out  or  decreased  substantially,  and  the  areas  which  we  have 
been  able  to  identify  as  having  been  targeted  for  these  reductions 
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are  the  28  U.S.C.  2415  trespass  claims,  water  development  funding, 
and  litigation  support  in  water  inventories  funding. 

We  fail  to  see  that  the  Bureau's  job  has  been  completed  with 
regard  to  the  investigation  and  settling  of  many  of  the  claims  that 
we  have  identified  on  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna.  The  Pueblo  is  also  in- 
volved iir  two  major  water  suits  at  this  time  wherein  substantial 
funding  will  be  required  in  order  for  us  to  litigate  both  our  trespass 
claim  and  water  quality  suit 

In  conclusion,,  let  me  say  that  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna  is  striving 
very  diligently  to  achieve  what  the  President  setef  out  in  his  policy 
statement  on  Indian  affairs.  However,  we  cannot  continue  to  make 
prepress- -without  increases  in  levels '  of  ftffidmg:  in- ce^ 
Our  past  30  years  of  participation  in  the  uranium  industry  have 
left  many  of  our  people  with  inadequate  training  for  the  job  of  high 
tech  job  market  which  exists  in  America  today. 

I  thank  you  very  niuch/ 

t  failed  to  introduce  my  staff  support.  On  my  left  is  Mr.  Ron  Soli- 
mon,  our  legal  assistant;  my  business  manager,  Jerry  Smith;  and 
mvcouncilman,  Mr.  Tom  Dailey. 

ThanJcyoU. 
T  Mr.  Ale^nder:  Thank  ^ou. 

In  the  two  items  of  litigation  that  you  n4ei\tionedf  the  water  suit 
and  a  trespass  claim,  have  you  requested  attorney  fees  from  the 
Bureau  in  this  area?  \  / 

Mr.  SoLiMON.  Yes;  we  have,  \  / 

Mr.  Alexander.  And  are  you  getting  them? 

Mr.  Solimon.  Not  as  of  this  point.  We  are  still  in  the  initial 
phases  of  that  water  trespass  suit*  Of  course,  thai  may  evolve,  into 
A  ma^ior  stream  adjudication.  In  that  case,  then  our  rights  are 
*  slightly  different  than  under  the  trespass  claim  situation. 

The  water  quality  suit  that  We  have  filed  is  still  in  the  processes 
of  $oing  through  tne  courts.  Probably  this  year  *we  will  see  pome 

•  kind  of  turn  of  events  there. 

Of  course,  attorney's  fees  are  recoverable  under  the  statute., 
Mr.  Alexander.  Surely, 

I  understand,  then — and  one  of  the  prior  Witnesses  mentioned 

•  it— that  your  Pueblti  is  one  of  the  ones  visited  by  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Reservation  Economic  Development.  What  was  it  ex- 

•  actly  that  they  got  to  see  there?  What  great  innovative  things  have  > 

•  we  missed  hearing  about? 

Mr.  Jerald  Smith.  Laguna  itself  has  been  a  participant  in  the 

•  national  economy  in  the  area  of  the  uranium  industry  for  the  past 
30  years.  \ 

Mr.  Alexander.  Right.  1 
*  Mr.  Jerald  Smith.  In  fact,  at  one  time  the  uranium  operation 
was  looked  at  as  being  the  world's  largest  uranium  mine.  Since 
1982,  the  Anaconda  Minerals  Co.  has  ceased  operations!  out  of 
Laguna.  I 

Mr.  Alexander.  Ts  that  «a  permanent  closure  of  that  mine  now? 

Mr.  Jerald  Smith.  Yes,  it  is.  It  has  had  a  major  impaction  our 
industrial  development  activities.  There  was  a  plan  in  process  that 
was.  implemented  during  that  period  of  time,  but  the  closure  of  the 
uranium  mine  was  brought  on  with  no  prior  warning  and  pushed 
back  a  lot  of  of  plans  and  really  made  the  plans  obsolete. 
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Right  now,  we  do  have  some  major  activities  going  on'.  One  is 
looking  into  areas  of  Department  of  Defense  contracting.  We  have 
a  42,000-square-foot  facility  there,  and  we;  have  a  very  highly 
skilled  labor  force  in  regard  to  electronics,  also  in  the  areas  of  con- 
struction and  the  construction  industry.  We  are  looking  to  develop 
that  resource  base  and  nrorhote  those  types  of  job  situations. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Is  there  any.  tie-in  on-  the  Defense  contracting 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration?  $ 
'  Mr.  Jerald  Smith.  Wte  are  right  now  irf  discussions  with  both  the 
Small  Business^ Administration  and  also  with  the' Department  of 
Defense.  In  fact,  this  week  we,  have  meetings  with  both  agencies 
<  with  regard  to  that,  memorandum,  of  agreement  or  understanding 
between  the  two  agehcies. 

;  We  are  finding  some  difficulties  in  how  SBA  is  going  to  imple- 
ment that.  ,  • 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  w&s  my  next  question.  s 
What  kind  of  difficulties?  We  have  a  bill  called  S.  1151  that  di- 
rects the. Small  Business  Administration  to  treat  tribal  businesses 
as  eligible  businesses  under  the  Small  Business  Administration 
'   •       without  regard  to  tribal  trust  assets  and  income  of  individual  tribal 
members,  and  so  on» 

Is  that  the  nature  of  the  problems  of  are-they  different  problems 
•with  the  SBA  now?  •  #- 

\  -         Mr  Jerald  Smith,  I  really  ,  do  not  know.  Again,  this  is  one  of  the 
.  reasons  why  we  want  to  meet  with  the  people  back  here  in  the  cen- 
tral, office. 

. 'JPne  °Onem  i§  tk&t  tne  communications  between  the  central 
••    office  and  the  region  and  districts  in  regard  to  how  they  implement 
•.•//.         this  program  is  

.  %Mr.  Alexander.  This  is  a  little  outside  of  the  budget  area,  but 

w«  .would  be  interested  to  know  what  problems  you  are  encounter- 
,    .  mg  with  the  Small  Business  Administration.  They  have  assured  us 
.  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  cure  their  problems  with  a  statute  since 
\hthey  have  corrected. them  ail.  If  you  are  continuing  to  have  prob- 
(.        ;.Jems.  we  would  be  deiighted  to  bring  them  forcefully  to  the  Small 
...Business  Administration's  attention., 

■Mr.  Jhrald  Smith.  Qrie  of  the  things  that  we  find  in  dealing  with 
-  .  .      the.  Small  Business  Administration  is  thatrfthere  are  two  Criteria 
•  '.•    that  they  have  established  for  entry  into  their  program:  The  8(a)- 
.program,  meeting  socially  disadvantaged  eligibility  requirements; 
aRd  the  qther,  the  economically  disadvantaged  criteria. 
■  .  Mr  .  Alexander.  Under  the  statute  that  we  propose,  that  would 
.  'be  determined  by  the  unemployment  rate  and  such  factors. 

"Mr.  Jerald  Smith.  Also,  in  setting  up  our  managerial  structures 
.    for.  these  organizations,  we  have  to  show:  No..- ^tJa6i"  the  tribe' 
-meets  that  economically  disadvantaged  requirement;  and  No.  2, 
that  the  corporate  board  of  directors,  is  established  foV  manage- 
^  ment.  of  the  corporation— each"  member  of  that  board  of  directors 

has  to  be  certified  hs  economically  disadvantaged,  as  well  as  the 
management  team  for  the  operation.  So  you  see  the  cbmplexity.of 
the  red  tape  that. is  going  to. have  to  be  submitted  to  SBA  for  imple- 
mentation of  this  thing.  "  . 
Again,  we  .are  looking  *R>  gain  more  information  this  week  from 
v  SBA  in.  regard,  to  how  they  are  going  to  look  at  this  process. 
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Mr.  Alexander.  Does  this  process  involve  Raytheon?  Is  this  that 
deal? 

Mr.  Jerald  Smith,  It  does.  We  have  identified  and  marketed 
with  the  I#hftheon  Corp.  a  prg^fest  that  we  hope  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussions wtth '  the  Department  of  the  Army  on,  but,  again,  those 
discussions  are  very  preliminary  right  now  at  this  point.  The  Army 
is  having  trouble  with  their  end  of  the  project,  and  we  hope  to  get 
that  cleared  up  soon. 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  would  like  to  continue  this  dialog  outside  of 
the,  hearing,  context,  and  whatever  correspondence  you* have  had 
with  SBA,  and  the  results  of  the  meetings  that  you  have  had  while 
you  are  in  town— we  would  like  to  be  apprised  of  those,  and  see  if 
We  can  help  out.  " 

Thank  you  for  coming.  We  appreciate  your  testimony, 

Mr,  Pedro.  Thank  you. 

Mr,  Jerald  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Alexander.  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School,  Rough  Rock, 
*AZ,  Jimmy  Begay.  t  ^ 

Gentleman,  introduce  yourselves 'and  proceed  as  you  will, 

•STATEMENT  OF  JIMMY  C.  BEGAY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  ROUGH 
^     ROCK  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL,  CHINLE,  AZ,  ACCOMPANIED 
Bt  EMMETT  BIA,  SCHOOL  BOARD  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Beg  ay.  Good  afternoon.  v 

My  name  is  Jimmy  C.  Begay.  To  my  left  is  Emmett  Bia,  school 
board  president  at  our  school.  We  are  here  representing  Rough 
Rock  Demonstration  School,  which  is  located  on  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation in  Arizona. 

Our  school  was  the  first  Indian  school  in  the  United  States,  back 
in  1986,  taken  away  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  control  and 
started  the  self-determination  process  at  that  time.  From  there,  we 
have  a  number  of  schools  and  other  self-determination  programs, 
638  'programs,  that  have  started. 

First  of  all,  I  woulcf  like  to  thank  the  chairperson  of  the  commit- 
tee here  for  our  being  here  to  discuss  some  concerns  and  issues. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  discuss  at  this  time,  which  you 
have  also  on  your  handouts,  is  the  indirect  cost  or  the  overhead  ad- 
ministrative costs  for  cpntract  schools.  One,  of  the  problems  we 
have  been  having  with  'the  Bureau\)f  Indian  Affairs  is  the  unre- 
solved issue  on  this  indirect  cost  theJast/8  to  9  years,  ever  since 
they  started  the  indirect^ost-rate-methda  funding  to  schools.  Pres- 
ently, these  issues  are  still  unresolved.  ~ 
<s      Currently,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  saying  they  would  like 
J*,     to  grandfather  in  the  current  rates  that  schools  have  and  tied  .with 
$1  the  base  program.  This  will  be  good  if  there  is  adequate  funding  for 
resources,  We  have  beei)  getting  75-percent  level  funding,  last 
year's  funding  level,  until  all  the  appropriations  money  has  been 
gone  through. 

-  Lafjt  year,  in  fiscal  year  1983,  we  received  only  97-percent  fund- 
ing level  to  the  schools  in  the  Navajo  area,  while  in  other  areas 
across  the  country,  they  have  received  100-percent  funding  level. 
,   If  there  is  a  contract  between  the  school  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  you  set  your  goals  and  objectives  within  a  con- 
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tract  for  the  given  year,  in  administration  as  well  as  in  education 
programs,  and  if  those  goals  and  objectives  are  not  met  because  of 
lack  of  funding,  late  funding  to  .  schools,  then  we  are  criticized  or 
put  on  critique  because  we  did  not  meet  these  goals  and  objectives 
within  a  given  year.  f 

Also  tying  in  with  the  indirect  cost  issue  is  late  funding  to 
schools  under  the  ISEP  ^formula.  We  are  strongly  recommending 
that  another  method  of  funding  be  brought  to  Indian  schools.  One 
is  the  forward  funding.  We  are  recommending  this  method  of  fund- 
ing. If  it  is  done,  then  that  year  we  will  have  a  double  funding,  and 
from  there,  there  will  be  an  advanced  funding  year  to  year. 

This  method  of  funding,  forward  funding,  will  ease  a  lot  of  fund- 
ing to  schools.  That  way  we  would  receive  funding  at  the  beginning 
of  October  of  each  year,  and  then  we  will  have  the  programs  in  op- 
eration 12  months  a  year,  instead  of  late  funding,  like  this  year,  we 
have  not  received  any  funding  for  our  school.  Therefore,  we  have 
not  given  any  raises  to  the  teachers.  We  have  not  bought  textbooks 
or  any-  type  of  thing.  We  have  just  been  running  on  salaries.  This  is 
.  hard  on  schools  and  also  on  staff. 

We  are  simply  requesting  that  somehow  a  forward  funding  mech- 
anism be  instituted  to  contract  schools  as  well  as  other  federally 
funded  Indian  schools.  » 

The  next  area  "that  I  would  like  to  touch  base  on  is  the  Public 
Law  95-561.  Within  the  formula,  the  student-weighted  factor,  ever 
since  it  was  begun,  has  been  inadequate  within  the  set  student 
factor  units.  One  of  the  things  that  we  run  into  problems  with  is 
transportation.  On  the  reservation  we  run  daily  buses  for  students, 
and  we  average  close  to  800  miles  a  day.  A  high  percentage  of 
these  roads  are  un paved.  With  adverse  weather  conditions,  we  run 
into  road  problems,  muddy  roads,  a  lot  of  wear  and  tear  on  the 
buses,  and  maintaining  these  buses  takes  a  lot  of  money;  also,  with 
gasoline  and  other  mechanical  problems  that  we  have  with  buses. 

Under  these  transportation  units,  we  only  receive  $70,000,  while 
in  actual  spending  we  used  over  $200,000  for  bus  drivers,  parts,  gas- 
oline. So  we  really  had  to  curtail  services  in  this  area. 

There  is  no  money  set  aside  for  food.  We  spend  close  to  $200,000 
for  food  alone  for  the  students. 

We  do  not  have  moneys  for  counseling  programs,  tying  in  with 
the  dormitory  operations  that  we  have. 

There  are  areas  in  the  Public  Law  95-561  formula  that  we  really 
think  needs  to  be  revised  to  include  some  of  these  areas. 

Another  one  is  that  we  have  a  good  program  under  the  vocation- 
aHwucation  program,  but  under  the  ISEP  formula  it  does  not 
allow  a  line  item  for  vocational-education  programs. 

Probably  recently  you  have  heard  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs will  be  ailmved  to  hold  back  some  funds  under  ISEP  for  repro- 
gramming  for  their  own  administrative  purposes,  With  this  we 
strongly  disagree,  because  all  of  the  moneys  that  were  set  aside  by 
Congress  to  educate  students—and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
we  are  here  today,  is  that  we  oppose  it  strongly,  and  all  the  moneys 
go  to  the  students. 

We  barely  meet  ends  with  a  lot  of  conditions— that  is,  remote 
areas,  road  conditions,  even  salary  increases  for  teachers  and  staff. 

The  $2,035  as  originally  planned  per  student  would  really  help. 
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-  If  the  committee  here  would  suggest  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs that  they  cannot  reprogram  the  ISEP  moneys,  we  would  rec- 
ommend that. 

Next  we  have  the  maintenance  and  facilities  improvement  and 
repair  programs.  I  believe  in  fiscal  year  1982  the  Senate  Select 
Committee,  -the  House  Appropriations  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees,  allocated  tho^  funds  for  facilities  improvement  and 
repair  programs  on  reservations.  As  of  today,  we  were  told  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  that  the  operation  and  maintenance  pro- 
grams out  of  Albuquerque  are  not  slated  to  start  these  repair  pro- 
grams until  1986.  This  is  fiscal  year  1982  moneys,  and  we  are  wait- 
ing at  least  2  more  years  before  they  get  to  us. 

The  dormitories  and  some  of  the  buildings  are  in  real  need  of  re- 
pairs at  our  school.  We  have  roofs  leaking,  ceiling  leaks.  One  set  of 
buildings  is  settling  down.  We  have  a  major  problem  at  our  school 
We  have  been  trying  to  get  to  them  and  put  it  on  the  priority  list, 
but  \#e  just  received  a  letter  saying  that  until  1986  we  are  not 
slated  for  these  repairs. 

Also,  the  next  issue  is  one  I  know  your  committee  is  involved 
with,  the  title  IV  programs,  title  VII,  and  we  strongly  support  that 
these  programs  be  continued  for  reauthorization.  We  strongly  be- 
lieve, also,  that  these  supplemental  programs  have  done  some  good 
out  in  the  field,  especially  in  the  area  of  the  culture  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Navajo  people. 

We  have  written  materials  for  these  kids,  and  we  will  continue 
to  do  so.  ■  , 

What  we  are  saying  is  we  support  it,  and  I  believe  your  commit- 
tee will  also  support  it,  to  continue  these  programs!. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  vocational  education  program.  Your 
committee  is  involved  with  the  1-percent  setaside  for  Indian  pro- 
grams under  vocational  education.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  - 
has  not  matched  the  1 -percent  setaside.  We  strongly  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  tell  BIA  that  they  should  come  up  with  a  1-percent  set- 
aside  and  match  it.  Therefore,  we  would  have  adequate  moneys  for 
the  vocational  education  programs. 

Back  in  1978,  the  committees  were  very  instrumental  in  allocat- 
ing these  funds  to  help  us  build  nice  vocational  education  facilities. 
We  have  one  of  the  best  equipped  buildings  on  the  reservation  for 
secondary  level,  and  we  wish  that  these  programs  will  be  contin- 
ue ued. 

Today  we  have  over  69  percent  of  our  student  body  at  the  school 
taking  these  courses.  These  courses  are4,  in  trades:  Automotive, 
weldingr  drafting*  and  various  business  courses.  So  we  surely  urge 
that  you  support  us  in  this  endeavor. 

The  other  area  is  the  prekindergarten  funds.  I  also  would  Hke  to 
thank  this  committee  for  its  interest  and  support  in  last  year's  pre- 
kindergarten programs  at  ouf  school,  which  was  instrumental  in 
getting  funding  for  these  prekindergartens.  They  are  3-  to  5-year- 
olds.  Presently,  we  have  70  of  them.  In  a  few  years'  time  we  will  be 
reaching  85  to  90  students.  Again,  we  really  believe  in  early  start- 
ing for  these  youngsters.  As  they  progress  through  academic  levels, 
we  have  seen  that  their  attitudes  ana  motivation  toward  school  are 
positive,  and  also  their  learning,  at  an  early  level,  is  geared  to  the 
schools. 
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We  were  told  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  that  this  will  be 
the  last  year  that  funds  will  be  available  for  the  prekindergarten.  I 
think  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  needs  to  support  this  level  of 
teaching  and  training  for  these  youngsters. 

I  have  been  checking  some  dollar  amounts  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  If  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  going  to  fund  the 
prekindergarten  level,  they  will  drastically  cut  the  amount  of 
moneys  going  to  the  schools,  at  least  by  70  percent,  as  I  understand 
it.  So  either  way,  even  if  it  goes  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
fund  these,  I  think  there  needs  to  be  adequate  funding  going  to  the 
social  services  or  put  it  back  to  the  Bureau  for  prekindergarten 
funding.  6 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:}  , 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT1*)?  JIMMIB  C.  BEGAY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
BOUG*  ROCK  EENJiSIWICN  SOTEL^JNLfi,  ARIZONA  86503 

My  nam*  is  Jimmie  C.  Beg  ay  and  I  ass  representing  Rough 
Rock  Dsmonstrat ion  School  which  is  situatsd  on  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation  in  Rough  Rock,  Arizona. 

Mr.   Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee;   I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  describe  the  concerns  pertaining  to 
the  needs  of  our  school f  which  presently  is  operating  under 
the  aegis  of  Public  Law  93-638.  * 

Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School  was  the  first  contract 
school,  starting  in  1966  when  education  was  failing  Indian 
students.     At  that  time,  people  started  to  look  for  alternative 
education  and  Indiana  educators  felt  that  one  of  the  best 
possible  methods  was  to  introduce  bilingual  and  bicultural 
programs  into  regular  academic  settings,  bringing  home  the 
environment  Into  the  claesroom  so  that  students  would  feel  at 
ease,  learning  both  side  of  culture.     Since  we  were  the  fore- 
runner of  Indian  Education  with  community  involvment,  there 
have  been  hundreds  of  93-638  programs  springing  up  all 

around  the  country.    We  c£n  say  tha^;  our  dream  did  not  falter 
by  the  wayside,  but  egainA  looking  from  another  perspective,  we 
did  not  foresee  that  Indian  Self -Determination  was  going  to  be 
impacted  by  endless  red  tape  —  guidelines,  regulations  and 
policies  which  appear  to  negatively  affect  the  spirit  and 
intent,  not  to  mention,  the  ability  to  implement  and  administer 
the  program  of  P.L.  93-638  educational  operations  for  Indian 
youth.     I  guess  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  trying  to  be  self-determined,  one  has  to 
be  strongly  impacted  by  federal  guidelines.     However,  instead 
offsimple  regulations,  we  have  to  contend  with  a  continual, 
lack  of  responsiveness  and  continuity  at  all  levels  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  which  expand  our  critical  effort 
and  dollars  simply  trying  to  d  at  trains  what  guidelines  are 
currant ly  in  force  and  how  we  can  maintain  inegrity  of 
program  and  administrative  accountability  in  the  field  when 
said  guidelines  do  not  reflect  our  realistic  needs  or  situation 
in  the  field.  1 

At  this  t^ate,  I  would  like  to  address  our  current 
concerns  which  we  feel  will  drastically  affect  Indian  Education. 

IHDIRECT  COST:  v.  "n 

I  The  American  Indian  taw  Center  currently  proposed  a 
15*5%  rate  however  it  appears  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
is  hanging  up  with  a  current  impetuous  to  'grandfather*  the 
current  rate  of  each  contract  school  into  a  base  prograa.  If 
this  proposal  is  implemented ,  both  the  administration  and 
school  prograa  will  suffer  severe  cutbacks  which  cannot  be 
absorbed  without  drastic  consequences  to  ongoing  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  individual  contract  schools,    tinder  P«L.  .93*- 
038,  one  of  the  purposes  Is  to  foster  th£  development  of  sound 
program  and  administration  which  is  responsive  to  the  specific 
goals,  objectives,'  and  philosophies  of  the  individual  contract 
school,    Obviously,  not  all  administrative  costs  can  bs  expected, 
to  be  the  same       the  salient  factors  surrounding  each  program 
are  unique  and  demand  specific  responses*     The  issue  of  how 
Indirect  (administrative)  cost  wilf  bo  developed  has  never 
been  resolved  since  1975  with  a  result  of, great  detriment  to 
all  contract  schools.    As  of  this  date,  Hough  Hock  Demonstration 
School  has  not  yet  negotiated  any  indirect  cost  for  fiscal 
year  19S4  even  though  said  year  began  on  October  1,   1983,  No 
organization  can  meet  program  objective  and  goals  of  their 
contract  laboring  under  such  a  unwieldy  process.    The  current 
reftponse  to  the  matter  of  In^^gftpt  Cost  simply  does  not  augment 
a  realistic  approach  to  program  oi  administrative  accountability. 

FORWARD  EDHDIHG: 

The. Contract  Schools  never  receive  fiscal  year  monies 
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until  to  February  or  March  of  the  calendar  year  following  the 
October  of  the  previous  calendar  year  which  mark*  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year.    Neither  baa  the  federal  government 
approved  the  budget  nor  has  the  amount  of  the  per  capita  * 
student  allottment  been  determined,     These  factors  render  the 
contract  school's  budgeting  process  a  farce  with  drastic 
negative  impact  on  the  appropriate  utilisation 'of  funds  for 
children  as  mandated  under  the  contract.    Forward  funding 
would  allow/  the  contract  school  to  receive  their  Monies  in 
advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  program  year  and  subsequently 
to  plan  and  implement  program  with  the  accountability  which  is 
the  desire  of  both  the  Congress  and  the  Contract  School.  This 
'  problem  has  been  in  existence  since  the  implementation  of 
P.L,  95*561  and  we  feel  becomes  more  imperative  that  it  be 
resolved  each  year*  '  ^ 


REVISION  G*  P.L.  95-561 : 

We  support  the  revision  of  the  Weighed  Student  Factor 
to  a  more  realistic  and  flexible  one.    at  this  time,  we  receive 
only  20$  per  mile  for  transportation  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  our  roads  are  unimproved  dirt  roads; 
regardless  of  the  increase  of  costly  petroleum  products;  and 
other  necessary  resources .     In  our  isolated  area,  with  the 
adherant  conditions,  20$  per  mile  is  a  joke  — -  a  sorry  Jose  on 
our  children  and  programs.     *e  receive  no  monies  for  food, 
counseling  programs,  dormitory  budgets  are  short-cut  and 
there  is  no  matching  monies  provided  for  the  operation  of  the 
contractually  mandated  vocational  educational  program.  Said 
program  is  supposedly  allotted  1*  set  aside  monies  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.    To  this  date, \  no  such  funds  have 
been  made  available.    The  time  is  overdue  if  this  valuable 
and  relevant  educational  component  is  to  ne  continued  for  our 
children.     With  other  federal  funding  eou^ces  less  and  less 
available  to  us  for  this  program,  we  become  more  and  more  con- 
cerned that  the  Bureau  meet  its  obligation  in  this  respect. 
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OPPOSE)  TO  BUREAU  RXPRCGR4MMIHG  QT  iS^PtfHIBS: 


,5  mjfilj 


We  have  found  out  that  approximate  ly\^, 5  mjfllion  dollars 
of  critical  I SEP  fund*  especially  allocated  by  Congress  for  the 
education  of  students,   is  currently  being  targeted  for  repro- 
grassalng  by  the  Bureau  to  meet  its  own  administrative  goals. 
We  strongly  object  and  request  that  this  critical  resource  be 
funneled  bac*  into  the  education  of  children  as  originally 
mandated  by  Congress  and  as  is  desperately  needed  by  program* 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  a  need  to  look  to,  its  own  bouse 
to  find  the  reason  for  continued  administrative  deficits  rather 
than  to  appropriate  critical  I  SEP  funds  to  make  up  for  problems 
generic  to  their  own  bureaucracy, 

SUPPORT  FOR  UPDaTINO  AND  TIMELY  rttPUBi&llfaTXQK  0?  OPERATION  AND 
MAXKTSNAXCS  PROGRAMS?  I 

At  this  time,  the  operations  And  maintenance  program  is 
seriously  lagging.    Our  facilities  are  in  despair.     Our  school,  * 
is  currently  in  heed  of  one  million  dollars  to  meet  the  needs 
of  updating  our  facilities  as  previously  evaluated  and  targeted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1081,    This  is  critical  for 
us  to  meet  the  standards  necessary  to  become  certified  by  the 
North  Central  Accreditation  Association,     We  can  meet  program 
objectives  only  if  ou^  facilities  are  up  to  code  and  support 
our  program  as  contractually  mandated, 
? 

I 

SUPPORT  CRITICAL  flTLS  IV,  VII  PROGRAMS?  ' 

Our  school  and  school  board  represent  the  ongoing  goals 
and  philosophy  of  our  traditional  community  in  maintaining  the 
necessity  and  efficacy  of  the  language  and  culture  programs  for 
Indian  youth./  Our  Materials  Development  Program  has  produced 
and  continue^  to  produce  critical  curriculum  supplemental 
materials  wftich  heretofore  has  been  unavailable  to  our  youth, 
Our  teacher  training  program  has  produced  90%  of  our  elementary 
school  teachers  and  is  a  valuable  program  for  increasing  the 
competency  of  our  Navajo  teachers.     We  support  the  ongoing  need 
for  bilingual  education        from  PreSchooJ  through  the  12th 
grade.     We  know  what  advantages  appear  in  t!fe  test  results  of 
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our, children  who  cose  to  us  monolingual  in  a  language  not  of 
the  dominant  society  and  having  to  accomodate  themselves  to 
the  dominant  language.    These  critical  entitlement  programs 
for  the  support  of  teacher  training,  materials  development, 
bicultural  and  bilingual  education  must  be  maintained.  The 
reality  of  the  current  differences  between  our  language  and 
culture  and  that  of  the  dominant  society "demand  that  we  meet 
the  needs  of  our  youth  with  compassion  and  an  understanding 
of  how  such  programs  speak  to  their  needs  to  become  educated , 
functional,  integrated  citizens  with  a  positive  self-concept 
and  an  ability  to  idehtify  and  participate  in  the  choices 
available  to  such  citizens.    We  strongly  support  that  Title  VII 
Indian  Education  Program  be  supported  and  reauthorized  for 
continued  operation* 

{  ' 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM ! 

We  have  been  operating  Vocation*!  Education  Program  for 
our  youhsters  for  the  past  four  years  and  students  are  highly*! 
inte^Wfcd  in  these  selected  courses.     Over  60*  of  the  secon-  j 
dar^st'ujaent  body  are  taking  various  Vocational  Education 
conr^MXA  special  thanks  to  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriation 
Committees,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  for 
their  support  in  funding  add-on  dollars  to  help  build  a  nice 
Vocational  Education  facilities,  Gymnasium,  and  a  Library 
complex.    The  Vocational  Education  building  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  facilities  on  the  Havajo  Indian  Reservation,     Currently « 
we  are  operating  100%  level  with  these  courses:  -  Building  Trades, 
Automotive,  Welding,  Drafting,  and  various  Business  Courses,  ^ 
As  I  mentioned,  there  is  a  high  interest  by  stu&ots  in  taking 
these  courses.     Without  monies,  these  courses  can  no  longer  be 
continued  thus  curtailing  the  services.     During  the  last  three 
years,   the  program  has  been  operating  on  supplemental  monies 
and  said  monies  have  run  out  through  Fiscal  Year  1983  and  have 
been  unable  to  find  .other  sources  to  continue  the  program. 

The  Committees  have  been  setting  aside  1%  for  program 
operation  and  the  Bureau1  of  Indian  Affairs  is  supposed  to  match 
the  1%  set  aside  and  they  have  at  the  secretarial  level  reviewed 
the  matching.     We  would  like  to  request  through  your  committee 
to  urge  the  BI A  to  matctf  your  amount  set  aside  to  adequately 
fund  these  Indian  programs.     The  Indian  School  Equalization 
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Program  formula  dow  not  address  categorically  line  item  for 
Vocational  Education  Programs  and  even  set  amount  of  money  were 
to  be  programed,  other  areas  of  student  services  have  to  be 
curtailed. 

We  strongly  urge  through  your  Committee  to  support  that 
adequate  funding  be  provided  for  Vocational  Education  Programs. 

PRE- £ I NDERG  AHTKN : 

Again,  through  your  Committee 1 s  interest  in  Indian 
Education,  «?e\hiv«  been  able  to  receive  funds  to  operate  a 
pre-kindergarten  program  at  the  local  level.     Rough  Hock 
Demonstration  School  has  had  a pre-kindergarten  program  since 
1966  and  having  students  start  early  has  made  academic  difference 
in  the  latter  years.  *  We  have  sees  a  more  positive  attitude  and 
motivational  approach  to  school  learning,    The  academic 
achievements  show  progression  and  they  seem  to  be  more  result 
oriented.    Once  again ,  we  are  uring  support!  even  though  the 
last  jfunding  period  is  Fiscal  Year  1084/  that  pre^kindgarten 
monies  be  funded  again  for  Fiscal  Year  1985  or  adequate 
funding  be  allotted  to  the  Bureau  so  schools  like  ours  can  get 
program  funding  under  social  services. 

Currently,  we  have  seventy  youngsters  in  the  3  5 
year  olds  in  the  early  childhood  program  and  within  %  two  year 
period,  projection  we  will  enroll  around  eighty^five  students* 
The  enrollment  at  this  level  has  been  a  steady  growth  and  this 
demands  oJ  us  to  provide  a  quality  program. 

We  urge  Appropriation  Committees  to  support  the  youngsters 
to  have  an  early  start  in  education  by  funding  them  adequately, 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address  these  critical 
issues.     I  appeal  to  your  judgement  and  compassion  to  assist  us  in 
our  efforts  to  develop  a  competent  institution  which  will  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  Indian^ ybuth  and  to  the  needs  of 
the  dominant  society  as  well.     In  order  to  fulfill  the  goals 
and  philosophies  of  the  contract  school we  must  have  regulations 
and  policies  which  are  mutually  supportive  and' allow  us  to  be  -  * 
accountable. 
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Mr.  Alexander.  On  prekindergarten,  the  Bureau's  budget  justify 
cation  says  that  their  programs  can  be  picked  up  by  Head  Start 
and  so  on  and,  therefore,  they  do  not  need  to  fund  them.  Is  it  your 
understanding  that  your  program* could  be  picked  up  by  Head  Start 
and  provide  the  same  level  of  services? 

Mr.  Begay,  No. 

Mr.  Alexander.  You  have  one  of  the  oldest  prekindergarten  pro- 
grams, J  gather  it  dates  from  1966.  What  has  been  your  experience 
as  to  what  that  program  provides  and  what  difference  it  makes,  if 
any,  in  the  future  education  of  these  children? 

Mr.  Begay,  We  have  found  out  that  .the  interest  in  school,  the 
attitudes,  and  also  the  motivation  toward  school  has  a  high  impact 
on  it.  There  is  a  positive  feeling.  There  are  reports  from  teachers 
that  the  interest  and  also  the  reading  level  is  higher  later  on 
through  the  years.  We  have  tracked  that  system,  and  the  dropout 
rate  throughout  the  school  yeanTis  lower. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Do  you  have  any  hard  statistics  from  your  pre- 
kindergarten program  that  we  could  have  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Begay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  is  a  rather  important  issue  in  this.  It  is  a 
small  budget  item,  but  a  critical  issue. 
Do  you  wish' to  add  anything? 

Mr.  Ria.  Yes.  All  I  could  say  is  that  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
committee,  „  ^ 

Also,  what  is  stated  by  Mr.  Begay  i^true.  As  the  president  of 
that  school,  we  like  to  educate  our  youngsters  from  prekindergar- 
ten  all  the  way  up  to  12th  grade.  Our  needs  are  great,  but  we  ac- 
complish little.  J   ;  r 

That  is  why  I  would  like  to  ask  each  one  of  you  to  consider  ,6ur 

requests  for  funding.  * 
Thank  you.  a  / 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you.  / 

.  I  appreciate  you  both  being  here. 
I  was  once  at  your  school  but  it  has  been  a  long  time.  If  I  get  the 

chance,  I  certainly  will  come  back.  f 
Mr.  Begay.  You  are  welcome  back.  / 
Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you  for  coming  today.  / 
Our  next  witness  on  the  list  is  Sue  Williams,  who  is*  the  legal 

counsel  for  the  Association  on  Indian  Affairs,  who  is  appearing  on 

behalf  of  the  Southwest  Indian  Youth  Development  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  SUSAN  M.  WILLIAMS.  COUNSEL,  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST 
INDIAN  YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION  [ 

Ms,  Williams.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Alexander,  and  mem-  f 
bers  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee.  \ 

I  will  not  take  a  lot  of  your  time.  \  ; 

Mr.  Alkxandrr.  We  will  take  your  full  statement  for  the  record. 
Ms.  Wilmams.  Great! 

I  wil|  very  briefly  summarize  for  you  in  a  matter  of  a  couple 
minutes  what  is  here  in  the  record.  ,  ^ 

The  proposed  Continental  Divide  High  School  is  a  proposed  con- 
tract under  the  Fndian  Self- Determination  Education  Assistance 
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Act.  It  has  been  pending  over  at  the  Bureau  for  2  years  now.  The 
Bureau  has  taken  the  position  that  it  is  a  good  contract  for  which 
no  declination  issues  have  been  identified  throughout  the  system. 
But  the  BIA  maintains  there  is  no  money  to  fund  the  contract  for 
this  new  school  to  start. 

Recently,  however,  the  Bureau  has  offered  the  Navajo  Nation 
$150,000  to  be  used  however  the  nation  so  desires  in  regard  to  prep- 
aration of  the  site  for  student  occupation.  The  nation  has  .decided 
to  spend  most  of  it  for  architectural  and  engineering  studies  for 
this  particular  site.  The  Bureau  has  done  its  own  independent  con- 
sulting work,  which  said  for  $833,Q00-or-so  you  can  renovate  this  fa- 
cility for  this  program,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  to  preserve  the  in- 
vestment. In  view  of  the  study  the  BIA  offered  the  $150,000  tb  be 
used,  as  I  said,  for  architectural  engineering,  and,  in  addition^  if 
the  nation  so  desires,  to  look  at  additional  sites  on  the  Navajo  res- 
ervation, this  one  being  just  adjacent  to  the  reservation,  for  possi- 
ble similar  programs.  \ 

Now,  as  you  might  be  aware,  this  high  school  arose  from  the  con-V 
cerns  of  younger  Navajos  who  noted  that  3,600  of  their  high  school  \ 
age  students  out  of  12,000  are  presently  not  served  by  any  educa- 
tion program,  and  -thus  are  not  counted  in  the  ISEP  Indian  school 
equalization  formula.  It  was  out  of  this  concern  that  these  students 
got  together  and  said  there  needs  to  be  a  program  which  addresses 
the  really  very  troubled  students.  There  are  some  seriously  trou- 
bled and  some  less  so  troubled  of  that  3,600.  The  students  said: 
"Let  us  put  together  a  program  that  pulls  these  kids  out  of  the 
court  systems,  pulls  them  off  welfare  dependency;*  Let  us  start 
small  and  with  the  most  troubled."  / 
-  They  modeled  the  program  after  the  Navajo  clan  system  to  repli.- 
cate  family  structures  and  stability,  which  they  feel  has  not  existed 
in  most  of  their  lives  previously. 

We  were  up  here  before  the  Appropriations  Committees  last 
year,  and  we  are  up  here  again  this  year.  We  have  testified  on  the 
House  side  earlier  this  morning  asking  for  $2.8  million,  which  in-  4 
eludes  whaf  we  consider  to  be  the  very  high  Bureau'  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs estimate  for  renovation  for  the  Continental  Divide  High 
School  facility. 

We  are  pressing  forward  with  the  Appropriations  Committees. 
We  now  see  an  opening  of  some  doors  over  at  the  Bureau,  but  felt, 
nonetheless,  that  we  ought  to  bring  this  to  your  attention,  should 
there  be  anything  that  your  committee  could  do  from  the-  stand- 
point of  providing  additional  support  to  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the 
applicant  here  in  its  pursuit  of  this  638  contract. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  come  to 
mind.  Otherwise,  thank  you  for  your  time. 

Ma.  Boy t.an  Good  luck. 

Ms.  Williams.  Thanks 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you  for  coming.  We  will  see  what  we  can 
do. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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,  .  %  PREPARED 

STATEMENT SUSAN  M.   WILLIAMS ,   COUNSEL f 
ASSOCIATION  ON  AMERICAN  INDIAN  AFFAIRS ,  ON  RBHALF  OF 
THE  SOUTHWEST  INDIAN  YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  UNITED  STATES  SENATE, 
REGARDING  FUNDS  FpR  C0NTINENTIAL  DIVIDE  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

February  21,  1984 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Interior  Subcommittee,  on 
behalf  of  southwest  Indian  Youth  Development  Association  (SIYDA), 
I. wish  to  thank  yoi^  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  statement 
which  is  submitted  in  support  of  a  request,  joined  by  the  Navajo 
Natiqn,   for  $2.8  million  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1984  Department  of 
Interior  Supplemental  Appropriation  to  fund  a  contract  under  the 
Indian  Self  Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act,  P.L* 
93-638  { *638),   for  the  proposed  Continental  Divide  High  School. 
This  proposed  contract  to  operate  a  pilot  high  school  in 
Northern^New  Mexico  adjacent  to  the  Navajo  reservation  for 
troubled  Navajo  youth  was  conceived,  designed  and  pursued  by 
Navajo  youth  themselves.     These  youth,  many  of  whom  came  from 
difficult  domestic  settings,  and  all  of  whom  'have  experienced 
the  tragedy  of  seeing  troubled  friends  and  relatives  further 
and  further  alienated  and  eventually  removed  from  existing 
education*  programs,  were  additionally  motivated  by  their  dis- 
covery  that  3,600  Navajo  youth  of  high  school  age  of^an  estimated 
total  of  approximately  12,000  are  not  in  school  anywhere  and 
thus  are  not  counted  in  the  Indian  School  Equalization  Formula, 
As  a  consequence,  together,  and  based  on  their  own  experiences, 
they  decided  to  seek  a  ^ontract  under  '638  for  a  ptlot  high 
school  program  especially  suited  for  some  of  the  more  troubled 
of  the  3,600  youth  out  of  school.     They  selected  the  site  at 
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Continental  Divide  since  it  uniquely  offers  the  combination  of 
Existing  vocational'  educat^>n  facilities,  access  to  wilderness" 
areas  whfch  at;e  a  vital  part  of  ttfe  program,  and  distance  from 
3popui*atton  centers  Which  >pa'W< present  detracting  influences. 
.  .        ,Tner  responses  to  their  proposal  -were  favorable  and  strong, 
^Six  rhurrdred  .referrals  ,  f rom  only,  one  of  the  fiye  Navajo  agencies 

^;    were  .received  eariy  In  the  project's  history.     The  Navajo 

'  ■•  ■  .:.  ■ /;,  *  **' 

Ration,  bo^h'jth'ih, previous  and  current  administrations,   has  been 

enthusiastically  supportive.  ./ 

t  .  s  The  focus  on'  the  more  troub^j^j^ou  th  was  felt  apprrSpr^ate^ 
as  these  students  of.te'n  are  the  more  serious  burdens  on  their 
comwiunl  t  ies  through  conflicts  with  the  laV  a*nd  through  perpetual 
reliance  oh  welfare.     Moreover,  a  pilot  project  proven  success- 

*  \  a 

-    fui-with  the*  more  troubled  youth  was  felt  to  be  %ore  easily 
"adaptable  for  use  with  respect  to, less  troubled  youth  who  also 
.  are  not  in  school. . /to  ensure  success  with  these  studeri 
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and- 


effective  start  'toward  addressing  the  problems  of  the  3,600  ' 
youth,  the  applicant"  nas.tfery  carefully  designed  the  program  i 
{ which  ,  is  ^£>ased  on  a  teaching  and  counseling    structure  modeled 
Vpon  the  Navajo  c la n  system,  and  w\ich  consists  of  smalJP  group 
dynamics  and  a  low  studemt/teacher  ratio),  has  limited  attendance5 
to  ISf)  i  ry  t.h*  first  year  (rising  to  over'  three*  hundred  by  the 
'^hir^d  year*  i*i  th  theVadSition  of  modular  dormitories)  and 
*heeri<J*suf  f  icient'  funding*  for*  start-up  of  the  high  school* 
\ \,  ■      Wic\  regard  to  funding*,  as  you  may  well  know,   this  '638 
'application  has**  been  pending  before  the  BIA  for  two  years.  In 
that*  time,  notions  '638  oosttract^decl  V^tlojp  issue  was  identi- 
1  ted*  *  Rather,   until  recently,   fche  BIA  consistent^  has  expressed 
support-  tor  at  ho  ^chpol  ,   but  han  declined   to  contract  due  solely 
to  a  lack-  of  tund^.*  jhe  applicant  views  this  position,  an^.the  * 
&a ilute  to  request   the  yteces sary   funds  from  Congress  as  incon- 
r  si  stent  with*  '638  and  tpe  4nd*ian  Kducat  ion.  Act .  of  1972 1 
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Quite  recently:,  however,  and  in  .response  to  repeated 
^5>vajo  Natia£  expressions  of  support  and  requests  for  BlA  ap- 
proval, and  funding,>fSVthe  higK  school,   the  BIA  agreed  to  make 
available  to  the  Navajo  Nation-  $150,000..    These  funds,  to  be 
^allocated  however  the  Nation  wishes,  a're  for  architectural 
and  engineering  planning,  with  respect  to  the  Continental  Divide 
site  and/or  for  study  of  other  sites  on  the  reservation  which 
potentially  would  be  appropriate 'for  similar  programs.  The 
Navajo  Nation  has  indicated  that  it  intends  to  devote  most  of 
the  grant  toward  preparation  of  the  Continental  Divide  mitt. 

Thus,   the  BIA  expressions  of  support  for  the  school  have 
ripened  to  financial  support  which  is  designed  to  lead  to  con- 
tract approval  when  sufficient  funds  are  obtained.     The  BIA, 

t 

however,  has  not  requested  funds  for  yie  school  from  the  Con- 
yress  in  the  py^  84  Supplemental  Appropriation  or  FY  8S  Budget. 
^Accordingly,  SIYDA  urges  that  the  Congress  provide  the  neces- 
sary  funding  now  for  this  long-awaited  and  much- needed  school. 
Further  delay  with  regard  to  funding  means  more  students  will 
grow  older  and  thus  become  ineligible  for  what  ma*£be  their 
only  chance  for  a  successful  and  happy  life, 

t       The  requested  §2,8  million  is  broken  down  by  line  item 
in  tHe  attached  budget.     The  amount  requested  includes  funds 
in  the  am6unt.of  $848,000  which  is  the  BIA  consultant's  esti- 
mate of   the  cost  to  renovate  the  Continental  Divide  site  under 
life-safety  standards.     The  Navajo  Nation  and  £ivDA  urge  that 
this  request   is  quite  reasonable  for  a  f^lly  operational  voca- 
tional  high  school   for  troubled  youth.     In,  conclusion,  on  be- 
half  of   SIYDA,    t   am  grateful   for  any  support  your  Committee 
ran  **tend  to  this  vital  project  and  I   appreciate  yqur  time 
this  morning. 
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Mr,  Alexander.  Bennie  Cohoe  of  the  Ramah  Navajo  School 
Board. 

STATEMENT  OF  BENNIE  COHOE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  RAMAH 
NAVAJO  SCHOOL  BOARD.  INC.,  RAMAH,  NM 

Mr.  Cohoe.  Good  afternoon. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  the  committee  staff,  for  allowing  me  to 
testify  this  afternoon,  because  I  did  not  get  a  confirmation  to 
appear  before  for  the  oversight  hearing.  Anyway,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  allowing  me  to  testify  this  afternoon. 

I  also  had  a  board  member  with  me,  but  he  is  out  for  another 
appointment  this  afternoon,  so,  I  will  testify. 

I  have  a  written  statement,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  that  be  made 
part  of  the  record,  ' 

Mr.  Alexander.  It,  will  be. 

Mr.  Cohoe.  Later  on  I  will  also  provide  you  additional  data  to 
also  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Fine.  The  record  is  open  for  10  days.  i 

Mr.  Cohoe.  Thank  you.' 
4       I  would  like  to  express  my  concern  in  three  areas  for  Ramah 
Navajo  School  Board  and  Pine  Hill  School. 

No.  1,  we  are  concerned  about  facility  construction.  We  are  con- 
cerned because  we  are  still  trying  to  seek  funding  for  completion  of 
the  Pine  Hill  School  facility.  Up  to  now  we  have  only  60  percent  of 
our  facility  completed.  Since  1970  vfe  have  been  back  arid  forth  to 
Washington.  To  some  success,  we  were  able  to  get  60  percent  of  our 
construction  comiteted.  But  then,  again,  in  the  late  seventies  our 
construction  was  «||ted  because  the  Bureau  was  asked  to  freeze 
the  construction,  ai«|,  Congress  requested  a  criteria  or  a  priority 
system.  When  it  was  implemented,  Ramah  Navajo  School  Board 
just  fell  right  between  the  cracks  of  the  guidelines  that  were  devel- 
oped. 

The  one  thing  that  happens  is  that  because  we  have  60  percent 
of  our  facility  completed,  we  could  not  get  any  of  our  students  to  be 
100  percent  unhoused.  On  the  other  hand,  we  still  have  middle 
school  kids  who  did  not  have  a  facility. 

The  other  thing  that  happened  at  that  point  is  that  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  trying  to  get  our  school  to  be  in  the  other  category  of 
where  it  was.  It  should  have  been  completed,  but  then,  again,  it 
ijever  happened. 

<•  What  we  are  aware  of  is  that  since  the  freeze  we  were  asked  to 
.  get  into  priority  ranking.  When  we  Went  that  way,  we  submitted 
f  our  applications  and  we  never  ranked  higher  than  No.  9  in  the 
rank  and  priority,  because  of  the  60-percent  completion. 
T  .  FiP^y:  we  were  Put  into  another  group,  which/was  called  the 
facilities  improvement  and  repair.  Another  problem  came  up.  They 
asked  us,  is  this  a  tribal  facility  or  is  it  not  a  tribal  facility?  So  we 
have  to  go  fc^ck  to  the  original  appropriation  language  where  the 
late  Senato#  Joe  Montoya  said,  ^OK,  it  will  be  a  Federal  facility 
and  it  will  be  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs."  So  that  v 
cleared  that. 

But  then  they  said,  "Well,  you  are  not  on  a  Federal  inventory." 
It  took  us  2  years.  We  requested  that,  and  then  we  finally  got  it. 
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We  are  finally  on  the  inventory,  but  then,  again,  now  they  ape 
saying,  "Well,  we  have  not  fbund  time  to  put  you  oh  the  computer 
system  yet."  So  it  has  been  going  on  arid  on.  I  ' 

W6  have  not  been  funded  for  completion  since  1978.  Up  to  now, 
since  we  appealed  one  way  or  another,  since  we  evjen  had  some  of 
our  former  commissioners,  which  happens  to  bet  Commissioner 
Howard— he  said  that  there  was  an  oversight.  So  jhe  requested  a 
new  survey. 

Then  from  there,  since  we  were  not  within  the  jurisdiction^  that 
gave  us  an  additional  ha^d  time.  We  went  back  and  forth  to  get 
additional  money. 

But  then,  again,  I  think  that  we  are  still  appealing  to  .Washing- 
ton to  assist  us  and  also  support  our  effort  in  trying  to  get  our  fa- 
cilities completed.  At  the  present  time  we  are  asking  for  your  fa- 
vorable consideration  in  supporting  the  appropriation  of  at  least 
$5,466,215  to  complete  the  three  critical  facilities  that  are  still 
needed  on  the  Pine  Hill  campus,  which  happens  to  be  a  cafeteria, 
costing  approximately  $1.7  million;  also  a  middle  school,  costing 
$906,000;  and  also,  up  to  now,  we  do  not  have  any  staff  housing.  So 
we  are  asking  for  $2.8  million  for  staff  housing,  which  would  bi^tld 
40  units/ 

We  have  double  checked  with  the  BIA's  Schools  Facilities  Office 
in  Albuquerque.  Those  are  some  of  the  figures  that  they  made 
i    available  to  us.  .  . 

We  would  lik$  to  seek  support  to  see  if  we  can  get  additional 
iponey  in  there,  and  we  would  like  to  request  the  committee  to 
direct  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  to  review  the 
construction  needed  at  Pine  Hill  School  campus,  and  also  to  in- 
clude in  its  annual  budget  such  funds  that  are  necessary  to  corn- 
pi^  the  school  master  plan.  That  school  master  plan  was  original- 
ly funded  by  the  Bureau,  and  the  Bureau  has  approved  that  master 
plan.  At  this  aoint  it  might  need  some  modification  to  comply  with 
the  latest  guidelines  on  health  and  safety  factors.  That  master  plan 
still  needs  to  be  completed. 

Also,  we  are  asking  the  committee's  support  to  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  in  addition  to  the  construction,  to  place  the 
Ramah  Navajo  School  Board  on  the  FI&R  backlog  listing  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  with  adequate  funding  to  implement  the  funding  of  Inte- 
rior's recent  comprehensive  inventory  study  of  our  facilities. 

We  are  #lso  seeking  the  committee's  support  in  directing  the  BIA 
to  provider  an  explanation  as  to  why  the  new  school  construction 
rankiEjj|  wq$  appliejd  to  Pine  Hill  School;  why  the  original  scope  of 
the  project  w$3  not  completed;  and  to  take  immediate  steps  to  cor- 
rect  the  situation.  ! 
^  No  2,  our  concern  is  facilities  operation  and  maintenance.  At  the 
present  time  we  are,  having  problems  of  not  having  enough  funds 
given  to  our  school  to  maintain  our  facilities.  As  far  as  we  know, 
the  Bureau  has  indicated  to  us  they  only  have  35,000  to  65,000 
square  foot  of  facility  on  their  inventory,  and  that  is  how  they  allo- 
cate their  moneys.  In  reality,  when  the  inventory  was  completed  by 
Interior,  a  contract!  with  a  firm  out  of  Minneapolis,  MN$  the  total 
*  squajH  footage  hit  1 200,000  square  feet.  There  was  a  difference  of 
that.  Right  now  we  are  only  getting  $597,000  per  year,  and  it  is  in- 
adequate, j  ^ 
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Also  about  that,  we  have  been  put  'in  our  O&M  budget  for  the 
last  4  years.  Up  to  now  we  had  lost  about  SO  percent  of  our  staff. 
We  hate  to  see  the  facilities  go  unmanageS,  ,-and  also  we  cannot 
keep  up  with  the  maintenance  and  repairs  since  we  do  not  qualify 
for  the  FI&R  moneys.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  maintain  these  facilities. 

We  are  asking  for  the  following  recommendations:  That  the  com- 
mittees support  significant  increase  in  appropriation  for  the  facility 
operation  and  maintenance  for  Ramah  Navajo  School  Board;  to- 
commemorate  the  square  footage  defined  in  recent  Interior  Depart- 
ment inventory  study  for  the  Pine  Hill'  campus;  and  in  line  ^vith 
the  realistic  operations  and  maintenance  costs. 

No.  2,  that  the  committee  direct  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  insure  the  O&M  funding  for' the  Pine  Hill  Health  Center,  either 
directly  or  through  arrangement  with  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

We  have  been  operating  that  clinic  for  7  years.  We  have  gotten 
zero  O&M  dollars  from  Indian  Health  Service,  saying  that  it  is  not 
an  Indfan  Health  Service  facility.  They  are  telling  us  that  it  is  a 
BIAJactlity.  So  we  are  going  around  and  around  in  that  area  as 
well. 

I^ast,  our  third  concern  is  that  we  would  like  to  inform  you  as  to 
what  it  is  like  out  there  as  far  as  our  school  operations  are  con- 
cerned. We  have  been  here  before.  We  have  made  known  what  the 
Indian  student  equalization  program  has  done  to  our  funding  in 
our  area.  Right  now  the  BIAyis  determining  that  the  funding  level\ 
for  school  and  then  distributmg  annual  allocation  to  the  school  pro/ 
gram,  which  does  not  provide  for  the  isolated^  rural  setting  of  some 
of  our  locations  where  we  have  to  operate  our  school. 

We  are  under  very  tight  budget,  constraints.  I  think  that  as  the 

yuarjgPeS  °n*  the  form  letter  is  revised,  and  instead  of  increasing 
the  dollars  to  meet  the  needs,  they  are  decreasing  year  after  year. 
So  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  cope  with  that. 

Right  now  we  are  under  another  constraint  in  the  area  of  pupil 
transportation.  As  I  understand  it,  it  has  been  decreased  again  by 
close  to  $100,000.  The  difference  from  fiscal  year  1983  and  1984,  we 
are  losing  close  to  $100,000  in  pupil  transportation.  Eighty  percent 
of  our  roads  are  unpaved,  and  they  become  impassable  during  the 
winter  weather,  so  we  cannot  withstand  some  of  those  cuts.  So*  we 
will  prohAhly  have  to  lose  some  of  our  bus  drivers  in  that  area  to 
cope  with  it. 

We  have  also  been  getting  some  information  that  the  BIA  is 
going  -to  do  some  reprogramming  of  nearly  $20  million  of  fiscal 
year  19H4  moneys  for  automated  data  processing  tar  a  management 
information  System,  which  is  about  "30 -percent  of  the  total  dollars 
being  taken  out  of  education  moneys. 

Although  there  has  been  some  direction  set  forth  from  the  House  • 
Interior  Appropriations  Committee,  I  think  the  reprogramming  is 
already  somewhat  in  place.  We  recognize  that  we  are  losing  3.5 
percent  of  the  funding  this  year  out  of  fiscal-year  1984.  We  are  con- 
cerned. That  is  why  we  are  asking  for  the  committee  to  see  if  they 
can  check  into  some  of  the  things  that  are  happening  with  the 
Bureau -funding  for  fRucation. 

We  ask  the  committee  to  ask  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
investigate  the  RIA's  reprogramming  of  funds  for  ADP,  to  deter- 
mine if  any  laws  or  committee  directives  have  been  violated.  If 
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such  reprogramming  is,  indeed,  not  the  wish  of  this  committee, 
then  direct  the  BIA  to  immediately  restore  and  reprogram  the 
amount  to  the  educational  program  at  the  agency  and  tribal  school 
level. 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  asked  Assistant  Secretary  Smith  about  re- 
programming  this  morning.  It  is  our  understanding  there  will  be  a 
recommendation  within  the  next  week  or  10  days  to  deal  with  the 
ADP  expenses,  which  probaBIy^wiil  involve  their  requesting,  at 
least  in  part,  a  supplemental.  We  ark  following  that  area  closely, 
and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Cohoe,  OK,  because  I  feel  that  it  has  already  occurred  be- 
cause our  last  fall's  contract  negotiation  reflects  some  modification 
already,  so  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  dollars  that  was 
actually  allocated  to  our  school  So  we  feel  that, that  is  where  the 
money  went. 

\  Third,  we  ask  that  the  committee  support  appropriations  for 
Indian  students  equalization  formula  for  fiscal  year  1988  at  least 
equal  to  fiscal  year  1983  plus  an  amount  to  reflect  actual  inflation 
for  the  interim  period  of  time.  \- 

We  also  ask  that  the  committee  direct  the  BIA  to  immediately 
,  implement  a  forward  funding  budgetary  process  to  assure  that  the 
contracts  are  negotiated  and  issued  in  a  timely  manner,  because  it 
is  hard  to  plan,  even  for  the  year,  when  we  have  to  change  our  ca- 
dence in  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year,  since  we  do  no  know  wheth- 
er the  actual  negotiated  figure  is  going  to  be  the  actual  dollar  we 
will  be  receiving.  Every  year  we  know  that  there  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion of  funds,  and  there. is  no  way  that  we  can  plan  to  improve  the 
educational  system,  which  everybody  is  asking  us  to  do. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  jnaintain  our  standards  with  the  State's  ac- 
creditation system.  We  are  approved  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
now  as  well  as  the  North  Central  Accreditation,  of  which  we  are 
also  a  member.  When  our  dollars  are  being  cut,  it  is  hard  to  even 
maintain  the  standards  which  we  have  met  in  thd  past,  so  it  is  very 
difficult  for  us. 

Another  thing  that  has  been  a  continual  problem  is  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  not  been  consulting  with  the* tribe  or 
the  contract  school  as  to  how  to  develop  and  implement  the  system 
in  regard  to  the  proportionment  of  dollars  when  a  school  student  is 
transferred  to  another  school  or  to  another  BIA  or  contract  school 
When  we  hkve  a  student  transfer  in,  we  do  not  have  the  dollars  to 
go  along  with  it,  so  we  are  actually  shortchanging  the  students.  We 
have  to  curtail  some  of  the  services  for  the  other  students  because 
the  enrollment  increases. 

We  also  request  the  committee  to  support  additional  appropria- 
tions and  direct  the  Bureau  to  implement  a  provision  for  factoring 
early  childhood  education  and  the  gifted  and  talented  programs 
into  the  student  equalization  formula. 

These  are  the  major  concerns  that  we  have. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  time  I  was  allowed  to  testify 
before  the  committee. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows.  Testimony  resumes  on  p.  270.] 
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TESTIMONY  '  •< 

ftbrutry  21-22,  1984 
by 

RAMAH  NAVAJO  SCHOOL  BOARD,  INC. 
Bennie  Cohoe,  Executive  Director 
Chavel  P.  Col:t  President ,  Board  of  Trustees 
.  P1ne  Hill  ,  Ne*  Mexico  87321 


Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Costal ttee,  my  name  is  Bennie 
Cohoe,  Executive  Director  of  the  Rameh  Navajo  School  Board,  Inc.    With  me  today 
Is  Mr.  Chavez  Co ho,  School  Board  President.    We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  pur  concerns  to  you.    I  will  keep  my  statement  as  tfHif  as  possible  and 
would  like  1t  to  be  made  part  of  the  written  record.    We  wta^tOVlde  you  with 
supportive  documents  pertaining  to  the  issues  raised. 

We  have  three  priority  areas  of  concern  regarding  the  FY  f85  B1A  budget. 
1 ■    Completion  of  P1ne  Hill  School  Facilities, 

Gentlemen,  our  campus  is  only  60S  complete.    Back  in  the  WO's,  our 
construction  was  baited  in  mid-process  due  to  the  Bureau- wldr  construction 
freeze.    When  the  New  School  Construction  Priority  System  Was  implemented, 
ft  was  arbitrarily  applied  to  the  Raman  Navajo  School  Board,  even  though  it 
*as  in  progress  and,  like  other  BIA  construction  projects,  should  have  been 
completed.    ABureau  decision  was  made  to  delete   Pine  Hill  Campus  from  New 
School  Construction  and  put  it  on  Facilities  Improvement  an* Repair  (FUR) 
backlog  to  complete  the  construction.   However-,- conctract  schools  were  judoed 
not  eligible  for  FUR  at  that^tfwe. 

The  net  result  1s  that  our  middle  school  students  are  1n  total !>  inade- 
quate, temporary  facilities  that  lack  basic  hygienic  facilities  and  are  often 
unusable  during  the  winter  months;   we  must  attempt  to  feed  more  than  500  stu- 
dents in  our  Hew  Economics  classroom    seven  months  out  of  the  year  we  walk 
through  mud  to  get  from  building  to  building,  and  moisture  permeation  and  erosion 
are  severely  damaging  our  facilities;   our  sta'ff  are  housed  in  old,  Inefficient 
mobile  homes;    and  the  administrative  staff  is  scattered  about  campus  in  portables, 
closets,  and  other  spaces  needed  for  educational  programs. 

So  you  can  see  that  we  have  reason  for  concern.    Even  more,  our  parents 
and  community  members  wonder  why  past  promises  have  been  forgotten.     Mr.  Chairman 
and  Committee  Members,  we  have  followed  the  requirements  of  the  system,  and  we 
have  lost  out.    We've  been  the  victim  of  a  process  of  comparing  apples  and  oranges: 
we  were  on  the  way  to  constructing  an  a#fcayate  and  befitting  educational  complex, 
but  we  got  thrown  into  a  formula  system  desrgned  for  new  start-ups.    Our  requests 
to  the  BIA  for  explanations  and  assistance  to  remedy  the  situation  go  unheeded. 
«e  realize  that  other  IrniUn  communities  need  school  facilities,  and  we  respect 
tfwi  need  for  the  formula  as  it  applies  to  new  school  construction  needs,  but  it 
just  doesn't  make  sense  to  leave  a  project  uncompleted  1n  mid-phase  tfhile  jumping 
to  new  projects.  %  # 

We  respectfully  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of  the  fo!4owino 
recommendations:  .  • 

U   That  the  Committee  support  appropriations  of  at  least  $5,4S6tai5 
in  FV  *8S  to  complete  construction  of  three  critical  facilities- 
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ir^m^t  Wt&JAm  H111  cf*us:    (•)  CafeteHV,  costing 
51,700,215;    (b^ddle  School*  costly  $906,000;  and  (c)  Staff 
Housing,  costing  $2,860,000.  %  ' 

2"    I^t^the  C?m1tt$*  d*rat  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
BIA  to.  review  the  construction  nefcds  of  the  Pine  Hill  Caspus  and 
to  include  in  its  annul  a  budgets  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to 
complete  the  campus  Raster  plan.  ' 

3.    That  the  Committee  direct  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to,  in 
addition  to  the  above  construction,  place  the  Raaah  Navajo  School 
Board  on  the  FI&R  backlog  listing  for  FY  '85,  with  adequate  funding 
to  inpjenent  the  findings  of  the  Interior's  recent  comprehensive 
Inventor?  and  study  of  our  facilities. 

4*    l^KE?**"?^  £1rect  the  B1A  to  provide  an  explanation  as  to 
why  %he  *ew  School  Construction  ranking  was  applied  to  Pine  Hill; 
why  the  original  scope  of  the  project  was  not  completed  as  per 
Congressional  conwf  taent;  and  to  take  iwaediate  steps  to  correct 
the  situation. 

Facilities  Operations  and  Maintenance.  * 

Kr.  Chairman  and  Cociaittee  Members,  our  current  level  of  Operations  and 
Maintenance  funding  is  totally  inadequate  in  relation  to  our  needs.  Although 
the  files  of  various  BIA  and  Interior  offices  have  contained  facilities  space 
data  showing  from  35,000  to  65,000  total  square  feet  for  our  facilities,  the 
recently  completed  comprehensive  inventory  and  study  sponsored -by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  reveals  total  square  footage  approaching  200,000! 

To  give  you  isore  background  on  our  need,  utilities  costs  have  skyrocketed 
in  the  past  four  yeBr$t  while  our  0  I  M  funding  level  has' decreased.    Half  of  ' 
our  budget  now  goes  toward  paying  the  utilities  bill  -  and  even  that  outlay  falls 
short  of  the  actual  costs,  which  we  must  cover  any  which  way  we  can.   We  have  had 
to  lay  off  nearly  half  of  the  Q&N  staff  we  had  in  i$80,  and  yet  the  maintenance 
needs  are  even  greater  now  that  they  were  then.    A  related  problem  is  that  we 
get  no  additional  0  6  H  monies  for  our  community  Clinic  nor  for  other  facilities 
operated  by  non-educational  programs'  -  of  which  we  "have  many.    The  Clinic  was 
constructed  by  the  8IA  as  a  support  facility  to  the  educational  complex  and  is 
presently  operated  under  a  PL  93-638  contract  with  the  Indian  Health  Service 
by  means  of  a  facility  usage  agreeofl^t  with  the  Bureau.    Clinic  0  &  M  costs  are 
estimated  at  $65,000  per  year,  but  Were  is  no  0  &  H  finding  to  cover  them. 
Similarly,  our  Board's  non-school  programs  occupy  about  100,000  square  feet  of 
space,  and  yet  there  are  no  0  &  N  funds  directly  tied  to  those  program*  and  facilities 

We  respectfully  recommend  the  following:  0 

1.  That  the  Committee  support  significant  increases  in  appropriations  for 
facilities  operations  and  maintenance  for  Raman  Navajo  School  Board, 
commensurate  with  the  square  footage  defined  in  the  recent  Interior 
Department  inventory  study  of  Pine  Hill  Campus,  and  in  line  with 
realistic  operations  and  maintenance  costs. 

2.  That  the  Committee  direct  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  ensure 
0  &  M  funding  for  the  Pine  Hill  Health  Center,  either  directly  or 

.    through  arrangement  with  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
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III.    School  Operations,  «  '     -  : 

As  we  have  brought  to  the  your  attention  in  previous  hearings,  we  still 
see  problems  with  the  India*  Student  Equalization  Program  (ISEP).    At  this  time, 
we  would*  like  to  comment  on  the  i allowing  issues: 

A.  The  Bureau's  system  for  determining  funding  levels  for  schools  and 
then  distributing  annual  allocations  is  terrible  for  school  programs  to  work  with. 
Since  final  annual  allotments  are  not  made  until  halfway  through  the  school  year, 
the  system  works  against  long-range  planning  and  program  stability.    Each  year 
involves  budgetary  uncertainty,  delays,  Bid-year  changes,  and  a  trend  of  decreasing 
dollars  to  pit  against  rising  costs, 

Moreover,  the  "count-week"  method  of  certifying  student  enrollment 
gives  rise  to  mercenary  competition  for  "live  bodies"  between  Bureau- funded 
educational  programs.    Student  needs  are  often  disregarded  in  special  recruitment 
drives,  and  some  schools  get  caught  in  the  course  of  the  year  with  transfer  enrol U  ' 
nients  for  which  there  1s  no  ISEF  allocation. 

■  Additionally,  the  Bureau's  funding  cycle  Is  out-of-synch  with  the 
school  year.    This  fact,  coupled  with  the  delays  and- uncertainties  mentioned 
above,  causes  school  administrators  to  limit  staf^ng  and  programming  for  each 
school  year.    And  many  of  us  reserve  funds  to  cirry  forward  to  the  following  fiscal 
year,  just  to  ensure  that  first-quarter  costsr are  covered- until  the  annual  allotment, 
comes  through,  /  < 

B.  ..we  understand  that  the  BIA  is  seeking  to  reprogram  nearly  $20  million 
of  FY  '84  monies  for  its  Automated  Data  Processing.  (ADP) /Management  Information 
System  (HIS),  of  which  more  than  30*  1s  being  taken  from  educational  monies.  This 
1s  in  spite  of  last  Fall's  Wuse  Interior  Appropriations  Report*  which  expressly 
prohibited  the  Bureau  from  imposing  charges  for  the  system  on  the  tribal/agency 
level.    Our  final  allocation  far  ISEP*  as  recently  commmf  cated  to  us,  reflects 

the  diversion  of  these  dollars,   Iftrthis  the  wish  of  Congress?  .V 

The  resulting  3*$  loss' of  funds  this  year,  coupled  with  further  cuts 
"exceeding  $1  million  being  considered  for  FY  '85  Bureau-wide,  will  have  definite 
negative  effects  on  our  program.    We  are  rapidly  losing  our  ability  to  maintain 
the  certification  standards  set  by  our  accrediting  agencies,  especially  in  vocational 
and  elective  course  offerings  and  in  supportive  services.    Just  as  critically, 
we  are  severely  limited  in  our  ability  provide  resources  for  innovation  and  for 
special  innovatives  to  foster  excellence.    We  #re  further  compromised  in  our  efforts 
to  meet  your  standards  as  a  Committee  of  Congress,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  cherished 
expectations  of  the  parents  of  our  community. 

In  light  of  the  recent  national  focus,  on  the  quality  of  American  edur 
cation,  and  considering  the  special  needs  of  rural  Indian  populations,  we  find 
it  incredible  that  funding  reductions  to  Indian  school!  are  even"  being  considered 
The  resources  being  made  available  fall  short  of  the  levfrV  needed  not  only  to  maintain 
present  minimal  programs,  but  more  importantly,  to  meet  the  challenge  of  excellence. 

C     We  understand  that  the  Bureau  plans  not  to  fund  pre-school  programs 
in  Fy  '80     The^e  is  no  educationally  sound  basis  for  this  decision.    In  fact* 
as  we  have  presented  to  this  Committee  before,  ample  research  exists  to  support 
substantial  increases  in  funding  for  early  childhood  education.  v  t 

We  feel  that  we  have  one  of  the  finest  Indian  early  childhood  programs, 
and  we  nave  results  to  show  it.    For  instance,  last  year  our  pre-school  students 
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Showed  an  average  gain  c& forty-five  (45)  percentile  points  an  the  nationally- 
'norned  Pre-schooJ  Inventory  tests.  m  We  have  argued  long  and  hard  in  defense  of 
ear  y  childhood  educatifcL,  not. only  for  our  conmuhtty  but  for  all  Indian  comw- 
Far  from  bei ng^sotial  pj-o-Jram  to  provide  babysitting  services,  well- 
o£sl gned-  eff\y  chfldhood  education  has  long-term'  educational  a„J  social  effects 
i.  £f        £*st  dramatic  and  positive  kind.    Our  future  generation  deserves  the  belt 
>\**rt  Possible,  and  our  School  Boar*,  for  one,  intends  to  provide  *them  with  just  that 

D.    Finally,  we  do  not  receive  extra  ISEP  funding  for  gifted  and  talented 
programing.-  So  as^ot  to  neglect  the  needs  of  our  gifted  and  talented  children. 

**fe.*de  provide,  sane  special  educational  experiences  for  them,  but  we  squeeze  such 
armies  ogt  of  our  regular  program  budget.    As  our  educational  dollars  continue 

/to  shrink  and  our  ability  to  provide  even-.baslc  Instructional  programs  continues 
to^e  conprojntsed..we  stand  to  be  deprived  of  this  ^ighlj^alued  and  needed  progra*. 

'  ,  In  relation,  then,  to  ou^r  concer"?^  about  school  funding,  we  respectful ly 
majte  the  following  rec onroendatlons:       \  ■   •  ^ 


s 


1. 


•6.- 


,  That  tfce'  Commi  £tee.  asfc  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  investigate 
the  81 A  reprogramming  of1 'funds  for  ADP,  to  determine  if  any  laws 
or  Committee  directive  have  been  vfolatetf.  -  ' 

.•TfgSuch  reprogranmil|  indeed' no? the  wish  p%  this  Committee,  then 
to  direct  the  BIA't'o  immediately  restore  the  rejpwgranried  amounts  to 
the  educational  programs  at  the  agency/tribal/school  level.  , 

Th.it  the  Committee  support  appropriations  f or  \he  Indian  Studen? 
Equal  nation  Program  ( I -SEPj^jQ,  FY  (85  at  least' equal  t&  the  FY  '< 
*83  level,  plus  an  aftmTnTto  reTtK^c'tual  inflation  for  the 
.intervening  period  of  time. 

That-  the^eirroit tee  direct  the  8IA  to  ifrniedia  _ 
"forward -funding"  budgetary  process  and  ensure  thatcontracTs* 
.negotiated  and  issued 4n  a  timely  manner.  * 

That  the  Committee  direct  the  SIA  to  develop  and  implement,  in 
^  consul  talion  with  tribes  and  contract  schools,  a  budgetary*  system 
'  that  provides'  for  program,  stability  and  long-range  planning?  by 
^guaranteeing  a  stable  level  of  funding*  with  limitations  on  funding 

reductions,  over  a  three  (3)fyear  period. 

That  the  Committee  direct  the  SIA,  to  developed  implement,  in 
consultation  with  tribes  and  contract  schools.*  a  systejB  whereby  a 
proportion  of  doll ac^  follows  a  student  transferring  during  *the 
school  year  to  another  BIA  or  contract  school  t 

That  the  Committee  support  additional  appropriation's ,  and  direct 
the  B I A  to  implement  a  provi  sion, .  for  factoring  Early  Childhood 
Education  and  Gifted  &  Talented,  programming  into  the  Indian  Student 

'Equalization  Formula  (ISEFK 
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Mr.  Ghafrman  a'n<i  distinguished  Committer  tenters*  Mr.  Chavez  Coho, 
President  of  our  School  Board  and  an  Indian  leader  not  unfamiliar  to  you, 
wishes  me  to  conclude  our  testlswny  with  the  following  thoughts: 

The  Reman  Navajo  School  Bo  arch  has  fceen  well  known  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  designing  programs/and  securing  the  resources  needed  to  meet 
the  cos^rehens ive  educational  'and'  social  needs  of  its  Indian  c^rcauni ty ■  a 
>  Our  greatest  successes  came  when  this  Initiative  was  met  with  enthusiasm 

here  in  Congress,  and  when  we  worked  together  with  you  to  make  a  difference 
on  the  Raman  N&ajo  Reservation.    We  started  our  own  school  caaspite  and  * 
established  a  wide  range  of  responsive  programs  -  after  decades  of  in- 
consistent and  minimal  services* to  our  people  by  outside  agencies.    In  the 
past  four  years,  however,  our  funding  has  been  cut  by  more  than  fifty 
percent  {50%).    The  construction  ofour  school  campus  was  abruptly  halted 
in  mid-process,  and  our  administrators ,  teachers,  and  support  staff  still 
*'    do  not  have:  decent  housing.    I  feel  certain  that  it  is  not  the^intent  of 
Congress  to  penalize  our  initiative  and  success,  yet  we  do  feel  frustrated 
and  thwarted.    We  respectfully  urge  your  most  favorable  attention  to  our 
situation  and  to  our  recommendations  and  requests,  y 

4  -Thank  you. 

Alexander,  Thank  you  very  much. 
Ms.  Boyiarf  has  some  questions  for  you  that  she  would  like  to  ad- 
I    dress.  * 

i^.   Ms.  Boylan.  Ithave*just  two  questions,  going  back  to^the  begin- 
fning  of  your  statement,  Mr.  Cohoe,  on  the  Pine  Hill -School  facility. 
No.  lf  is  this  the  first  time  you  have  brought  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  or  have  you  tried  every  year  to  do  this? 

Mr.  Cohoe.  Going  back  to  1972,  the  Ramah  Navajo  School  Board 
» first  came  to  Washington  in  1972  seeking,  construction  funds.  Since 
then*  we  were  able  to  get  funding  three  times,  since  Congress  at 
that  time  indicated  th&t,  "We  will  assist  you  with  your  school  facil- 
ity needs,  but  we  will  appropriate  dollars  yearly,  so  you  will  be  con- 
structing your  school  in  phases."  So  up  to  now,  we  "have  been 
funded  for  only  three  phases  of  construction,  which.' completed  §0 
percent  of  our  facility.  .  >  (  '  , 

Since  then,  we  have  come  back  to  Congress  about  three  times, 
'  and  we  have  tried  and  changed  with  the  new  format.  We  went 
,  through  the  ranking  system.  %  We  went  through  the  application 
k  system*  which  still  gave  us  zero  results. 

4VIs.  Boycan.  This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it.  That  is  why  I 
asked  you  frhe  Question. 

No.  2,  are  you  under  the  Navajo  area  office? 

Mr.  Cohoe.  The  Albuquerque  area  office.  Well,  they  do  not  have 
anything  ^ like  $5.5  million  in  their  facilities  improvement  and 
repair,  hut  the  Navajo  does.  The  Navajo  has  quite  a  bit.  I  was  just 
thinking,  if  you  were  under  the  Navajo,  we  could  have  some  report 
'  mguage  that  would  take  care  of  it,  but  you  are  going  to,  have  to 
ive  an  add-on  of  some  kind. 

Mr.. Cohoe.  ftight.  Well,  the  big  Navajos  have  a  lot  of  needs. 
Ms.  BovlXn.  OK.  Thank  you. 

M>r   Alexander*  Yoiuh  testimony  also*  indicated  that  you  kave^ 
some  statistical  evidence  on  the  advantage  provided  by  the  pre- 
seh<x>l  program.  We  would  be  interested  insetting  for  the  record 
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any  backup  information  or  data  that  you  have  about  the  effective- 
*  ness  of  the  preschool  program. 
Mr.  Cohoe.  Yes,  we  will 
Mr.  Alexander  OK.  I  would  appreciate  it. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  today. 
.  Mr.  Cohoe.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ai^xander.  I  have  a  statement  from  Gordon  Ruff  of  Nixon, 
NV.  Without  objection,  I  will  place  that  in  the  record  at  this  point 
i    [The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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February  -2  3 ,  1984 


Mr.   Chairman   and  Menbers  of 

the  Senate  Select  Committees  $ 

I   am  Ur,   Gordon  V.   Ruff,   Super vn tendent  of  the  Pyramid  T.afce  High 
School,   NiXDn,   Nevada.     I  have  been  directed  by  Ty  Board  of  ITdlicat  icn 
and  Tribal  Council   to  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  th*  children  en 
i  the  pyramid  LaKe  Valuta  Ke-Bervation. 

Indian  education  has  consistently  been  a  focua  of  the  Federal 
Government**  Trn*6  responsibility  for  Indian  nations.     Public  Law 
93-618--I nd  i an  >~e?  f  -Dete rrai nat ion  and  Education  Assistance  Act 
explicitly  note*  the  FeAvml  responsibility  ;or  Indian  education. 
C>ea  odden:3a  #1.  } 

-  Ther&  are  provision*  in  Congressional  legislation  whicn  refer  to 
provision  of  physical  plant  for  Contract  Tribal  Schools.  ^nce' 
you  arid  your  staff  3 re  all  too  well  acquainted  with  the  specific 
legislation,  I  shall  not  be  redundant.     Tine  Is    "io  irocrtant  to  oe 
so  presumptuous  as  to  outline  pages  of  legislative,  t*2at'y 
adjudicated  case  law. 

The  Pyta'r.  d  t.ake  High  School   Board   if  Education  and  tr  =?  Pyramid  L»ake 
Pdiuto  Tr •  ba i  "Counc I  I  has  expended  thousands  o;   col'srs  nnd  ever  a 
vf  ar>    Mirri  nbt .-?  *  n  i  n apcrnvnl   of    an  F.T.    &  fT.  #    PIj  7  rm*ract 

i    tor    i  rt  »r- »  u  r  e  a  nd  e  n  :i  i  nee  r  i  ne   ties  i  q  n  wo  r  k    for   t  h :s   f'  v  r.iri  r?   I  .a  k  e 

I\;t.;h  -t-.iool. 

?$  cibviafe   thf   rust,   probable  necessity  of   having,  to  en  Jure  the 
f  r\u"?  r  l  r  tr  r\r,  .n  njc^nstry   jvnsi*:  rurt  if:  n   funds  h<?. 

a  l^i  f'Ct^r  ed  #   *».e   t  i  -   bonoovo^  us   to.  directly  api*eat    to  Congress 

tn;         ast-le  construction  funds  for  fiscal  year  *3f!5.     These  funds 
would  he   *n«j-,ifod  from  F.I,    &  R ,    funds  for   f  year  l^flo. 

r-h'»\i1  1  yo.i  ta^e  - ;  re  to  r**ad  between  the  lines  of  these  par  staphs  # 
I'm  iit:r"     '  u  c«n  ^i/ttec  at*   the  reality  of  '*hat    .  s  experienced  by 
th'.»i^  -.■£        who  endeavor  so  hard  to  provide  ah  appropriate 
"hjiitiohal  setting  end  program  for  our  cnilircn. 
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Thanks  cto  to  Assistant  5<;cretaryi     Kon  Smith;  Deputy  Assistant 
Director  for  Indian  Educational  Programs:     Nancy  Garrett;  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  D.O.I.-;     John  Fritz,  for  getting,  our 
project  moving  forward.  » 
* 

W«s -respectfully  request  your  support  of  our  request  that  adequate 
F.I.    4  R.   funds -for  1985  be  set  aside  for  construction  of  the 
Pyramid. Lake  High  School  remodeling  project. 

According  to  the  preliminary  estimate  submitted  to  the  "BIA  on* 
March  29,^1933,   the  amount   at  that   time  was  projected  at ; 
32,155,000.  1)0,      (See  addenda  #2.)     By  the  time  we  finally  get  0  C  M, 
to  aw*rd  a  construction  contract- -hopeful ly  by  December  1984,   I'm  ' 
sure  Hu.s  will  increase  by   some  20+  percent  to'  approximately 

Needless  to  say,   if  this  project  had  progressed  on  a  prooer  time 
schedule,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  would  have  been  saved 
We  subnit   if  school  facilities  projects  were  under  the  SIA  rather 
than  O.C.M.,   this  and  other  projects  would  not  only  progress  more 
rapidly,  but.  would  also  save  taxpayer  dollars. 

Thank  you  for  your  courteous  attention  to  our  needs. 
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See,  e.g. ,  Treaty  of  December  2,  1794,  7  Stat.   47,  48?  Act  of  March 
30,   1802,   2  Stat.    139;  Treatly  of  August  13,   1803,  7  Stat.  78,  79* 
S.   Rep.  No.   91-501,   91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.   11    (1969);  A<ft  of:  March  3, 
1871,    16  Stat.    544,   566;   Act  of  March  3,   1819,   3  Stat.   516;  Act  of 
'July  9,   1832,   4  Stat.   564  ;   Act  of  July  31  ,   1882,   22  £tat.   181;  Act 
of  May  17  ,    1882,  22  Stat,   68,   85';  General  Allotment  Act  of  1887  , 
24  Stat.    188;   Act  of  March   3,    1893  ,    27  Stat.    612  ,   635?' Act  of  June 
10,   1896,    25  U.S.C,    &   287    (1963);   Snyder  Act  of  1921,   25  U.S.C.    *  13 
(Cum.    Supp.    1978);   Citizenship  Act  of  1924,   8  U.S.C.    &  140^1(3)  (2) 
(1963  );  Meriam  Report,  The  Problem  of  Indian  Administration^  19?8; 
Indian  Reorgani zat ion  Act,   25  U.S.C*   k  461  et  seg. ?  The  Johnson 
Q'Malley  Act,   25  U.S.C.   &&  452-57;   Federally  Impacted  Areas  Act  of 
1950,   20  U.S.C.   &&  236-41-1   (1963);  School  Facilities  Construction 
Act  of  1950,  20  U.S.C.        631-47  fl963) ;  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,'  79  Stat.   27   (19755  ;   Indian  Education  Act,  of 
1  972,    P.I,.    92-318,    86  Stat.    334  ;   Part  B  of  Title  IV,    20  U.S.C.  && 
3385-3385b;   Part  C  of  Title  IV,   20  U.S.C*    &  1121  a(ia74>!  Part  D  of 
Title   XV,   20  U.S.C.    U221    (1974);  Part  £  of  Title  XV,  20  U.S.C.  & 
887c(d)    (1974);   Indian  Sel f -De terminat ion  and  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1975,  25  U.S.C.    fc&  450-458e    (Cum.   Supp.   1978);  vribally 
Controlled  Community  Coileqe  Assistance  Act  of  1978,   25  U.S.C.  && 

at  seci--    CCum.    Supp.    1978)     Title  XI  of  the  ^ftlucation  Amendments 
Act  of   1978,   25  U.S.C.    &  2001  et  seg.    (Cum,   Supp,    1978)  . 
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ACCEKDA  #2 


School  Facilities  Staff  -  Planning  , 

Fiscal  Year  1985  FI«  Program i    Progran  of  fcxrkroni&its 
for  Pyramid  Lake  High  School,  Phoenix  Area  F 

« 

Chief,  Facilities  Engineering  staff  , 

Enclosed  is  the  Program  of  Rac^remeftta  for  the  Facility  Irreverent 
and  Repair  Project  at  the  Subject  location  (s).    Estimated  costs  for 
.  the  outlined  project (s)  are: 


Estimated         EfirAnatod  .       Estimated  Total 
Goristruction   qesign  Fee  &  .  Supervision  &  for 
Contingencies   Cbntingenciea        Pro j  ect 


Cost 


Pyramid  lake  High  School     $  l,75O,O0n     $  ,     122,500     $        262,500  $2,135,000 


ft 


An  Investigation  was  conducted  in  August  of  1981  to  determine  which  V 
Bureau  ami  Contract,  schools  on  the  Bureau's  new  construction  list  obuld 
be  brought?  up  tn  all  codes  and  standards  by  the  utilization  of  the 
facilities  iirprovmmt  and  repair  prcgrsn'^narsus  renaTning  in  the  New 
Construction  Program. 

At  that  .time  Pyramid  lake  High  School  was  deteunined  to  be  a  likely 
school  ^utilize  FUR  funding  to  bring  this  facility  within  all  codes 
and  standards  for  it's  high  school  occupancy.    Because  of  the  low  ranking 
on  the  new  construction  list  and  the  March  4,  1932  terorandunuby  Mr  toy" 
•  the  School  remains  in  the  5-year  FIfcR  planning  prdgfW. 

In  ordex  to  expedite  design  of  the  FY  1985  FT&R  prrxrram  thW  following 
Rfccedure,  agreed  to  by  Facilities  Engineering  Staff,  School  Facilities 
Staff -Planning  fc  QCM,  will  be  followed: 

1.  A  copy  of  this  merorandun  and  enclosure (s)  will  be  sent  to  the 
Area  for  review. 

2,  A-E  selection  may  begin  iirmediately  for  the  project. 

4     3.    Area  review  of  the  FOR  may  be  concurrent  with  the  selected  A-E's 
on-site  prosyram  validation  visit. 

i 

r 

1-  A~F  and  Area  review  eoflments  will  be  sent  to  School  Facilities  ; 
Staff -Planning  by  the  ODR  immediately  following  the  A-E  and  Area- 
review  and  validation  visit. 
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fteview  material  will  be  cox>rttinatad  by  School  facilities  Staff- 
Planning.  ^I^vised  PCE's,  or  supplementary  material,  will  be 
issued  by  Sclxfcd  Facilities  Staff-Planning  to  Facilities  Engi 
Staff,  and  the  appropriate  Area  COR,  for  issuance  to  the  selected* 
A-E  for  dg^ign  or  negotiation  purposes. 

6.    The  pre-negotiation  oonferenocs  and  contract  ne^Jtiation  will  be 

scheduled  by  the  Branch  of  attract  Services  and  Facilities  Engineering 
Staff.    Pre- negotiation  conferences  will  include  the  Area  COH; 
representatives  of  School  Facilities  Staff -Planning}  and  appropriate 
Facil  i\ies  Engineering  Staff  (staff  frcta'  Contract  Services  and  A-E 
Servit^s) .    Teh  FOR  for  each  particular  project  will,  be  reviewsd  and 
clan  tied  for  Xfrs  negotiation  team  previous  to  the  actual  contract 
*      negotiations .  w 

Copies  of  this  mortbranchiri  and* enclosure,  will  be  provided  the  Area  and  COM 
for  information  and  pr^^iural  purposes.    Questions  c-raerning  this  mrrorandiiit 
or  its  enclosure  shoulcf^e  addressed  to  School  "Facilities  Staff -Planning. 


..Robert,.  tontoya  , t  Architect 


/s/  Deryl  E.  Dick 


Noted:    Beryl  E.  Dick,  Architect 

Chief,  School  Facilities-Planning 


/s/  Walter  F.  Latta 

Apprp^d:    Walter  F.  Latta,  Acting  Chief1 
School  Facilities  Staff 


Enclosure 


cc:    Ptoenix  Area  Director 

Attn:    Facility  flanagenent 
Fob  Ntontoya,  School  Facilities 
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'    PROGRAM  OP  RSQtJIJ^MEI3TS 

PHceroc  AREA  * 

WESTERN  NEVADA  a^JO* 
PYRAMID  LAKE  HIGH  SCHOOL  * 

TOTAL  PRXJKCT  COST:  $1,750,000 

FACILITIES  mPXCMFMEm  &  REPAIR  PROGRAM: 

■  i 
Site  Work:  >  $  313,000 

--Clear  &  grab 

-Provide  base- course  grading/road  .  preparation 

&  parking 
-Provide  rough  &  fine  grading 
-Install  17,000  S.F.  of  sidewalie  paving 
-Provide  on-site -water  storage  tank  for  fire  protj 
-Install  3,000  +  L.F.  of  security  fencing  with  3- 

Building  101  -  School  4,515  S.F. 

This  is  a  converted  off  ice'  type  building  quite  outdated 
utilized  as  a  high  school,  dining/kitchen  hall  &  adminis 
office  '      ■  / 

♦doe^sn^t  necessarily  mean  demolitioh- 
^PfTr>}ish  fc  '«?plaoBL-'with  a  new  11,100  S.F.  +  classroom  building, 
which  wilt' correct  all  existing  functional  deficiencies, 
oomply  with  current  life,  safety,  &  building  cedes  &  onrply 
with  specially  mandated  programs  concerning  environmental 
.  protection,  energy  conservation  &  the  handicapped.  Include 
0     the  following  ^ 

a.    S-^General  parposc*  classrooms  - 
b«    l~Scierice/laboratory/prep  classrooms 

c.  i-Arts  &  crafts  room 

d.  1 -Teacher  prep  area 

e.  1 -Counselor's  office 
f*     l-Boy's  rest  room 

g.  1-Girl*s  restroom  • 

h.  Janitor's  closet,  mechanical  &  electrical  room(s). 

i.  Fire  protection  sprinkler  system 


Building  103  -  Ciymnasiurt  10,793  S.F.        "  *  $ 

'-Demolish  &  replace  with  a  13,100  S.F.  +  physical  education, 
kitchen/clining,-  act  ivity  center  which  will  correct,  all  v 

^^dstiri^1  functional  deficiencies,  comply  with  current  life, 
safety,  si toil  ding  codes  &  comply  with  specially  mandated 
programs  concerning  environmental  protection,  energy 
conservation  &  the  handicapped.    Include  the  following: 

a.  50  ft.  X  80  ft.  wood  floor  basketball  court  with 
%ri  seating  capacity  of  ■  approximately  300 

b.  locket*,  showers  with  toilets  for  both  boys  &  cy_rls 

c.  Storage  rrxm 

'  d.  *  Iaudrey  -room         *  .* 


V 


613,000 
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a/~  Coaches  office  (s)  with  shower  stall 

f.  Conditioning  &  weight  room 

g.  Public  toilets  for  both  men  &  women 

h.  Food  preparation,  kitchen  &  dining  area 

i.  F*ire  protection  sprinkler  system 


Building  104  -  Off ioe 


5,744  S.F. 


215,000 


-tenodel     renovate  existing  unoccupied  building  which  will 
correct  all  existing  functional  deficiencies.    Comply  with 
current  life,  safety,  &  building  codes  &  comply  with  specially 
mandated  programs ^ concerning  environmental  protection,  energy 
conservation  &  the  handicapped.    Include  the  following i 
a.    1 -General  of f ice/secret arial-rec«ptJjon/atorage 
l-A&rdnistration  office 
l~AooptBiting/business  office  &  vault 
1 -Health/school  nurse  office 

Inst^rtx±ional  materials  center/audio  visual/ storage 
Ttailet  facilities  for  both  xhen  &  wcmen     ,  ■    „  ■ 
1-Library/re^iing  area 
Janitor's  closet  &  mechanical  room 


b. 
c, 
d, 
e, 
f. 

g. 

h. 


Building  105  -  Storage 

.    *  -Construct  a  1,000  S.F. 


300  S.F. 
storage  addition 


20,000 


40,000 


«Buil3ting  106  -  Shop  1,600  S.F. 

-Comtruct  a  1,600  S.F.  metal/autorotive  instructional 
shop  addition  with  storage 

Any  further  program  development  shall  be  conducted  by  the  selected  architect 
in  conjunction  with  the  efforts  of  school's  program. 


-END  CF  FOR- 
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Mr.  Alexander.  We  are  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  Thursday 
morning. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:22  p.m.,  the  hearing  recessed,  to  reconvene 
Thursday,  February  23,  1984,  at  10  a.m.]  * 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1985  BUDGET 


FEBRUARY  23,  1984 

9  U.S.  Senate, 

Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  4DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10:17  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-538,  Senator  John  Melcher  (acting  chairman  of  the  committee) 
presiding. 

Present;  Senator  Melcher. 

Staff  present:  Paul  Alexander,  staff  director;  Max  Richtman,  mi- 
nority staff  director;  Patricia  Zell,  staff  attorney;  Jane  Wrenn,  spe- 
cial coUnsei;  and  Lynn  Toledo,  secretary. 
^  Senator  Melcher.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

This  is  the  second  day  of  hearings  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  on  the  Oversight  of  the  Federal  Indian  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  We  will  be  examining  today  the  President's  re- 
quest for  the  Indian  Health  Service  portion  of  the  Federal  Budget 
.  and  the  Indian  programs  operated  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

It  has  been  my  belief,  for  a  great  number  *of  years,  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  Federal  Government's  trust  obli- 
gation to  Indian  people  resides  in  all  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
•  Government;  and  although  we  may  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table 
;  as  we  proceed  with,  this  hearing  today,  I  hope  that  we  can  all  work 
together  in  the  coming  months  to  assure  the  smooth  and  efficient 
administration  of  all  the  Jndian  programs  that  Congress  has  au- 
thorized. 

We  will  begin  today  with  witnesses  who  are  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  I  understand 
they  are  prepared  to  discuss  the  President's  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
request  for  the  Indian  Health  Service.  It  is  my  intention  to  depart 
from  the  usual  discussion  of  specific  budget  items  and  to  focus 
today  on  the^  policies  that  are  embodied  in  the  President's  budget 
request  for  Indian  Health-Service. 

Dr  Graham,  I  am  happy  to  setTthat  you  have  included  in  your 
panel  today  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Fort  Peck  Tribes  from 
my  home  State  of  Montana.  Welcome,  Dr.  Steele.  It  is  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  see  you  here  today.  You  are  the  brightest  of  the  four  at  the 
witness  table  today. 

I  mean  that  both  intellectually  and  from  appearances. 

Dr.  Graham.  That  makes  it  easy*  She  can  answer  all  the  ques- 
t  tions. 

Senator  Melcher,  Now  they  want  to  disprove  it.  You  know,  that 
male  macho  stuff. 

(281) 
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All  right,  let  us  proceed.  I  think;  Dr.  Graham,  you  are  going  to 
speak  for  the  panel,  are  Vou  not? 

Dr.  Graham.  Well,  all  of  us  will  participate  at  one  point  gr  an- 
other, Mr.  Chairman. 
*  Senator  Melcher.  Fine.  Let  us  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  GRAHAM,  M.I).,  ADMINISTRATOR, 
HEALTH  RESOURCES  AND  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION;  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  PR.  EVERETT  RHOADES,  DIRECTOR,  INDIAN 
HEALTH  SERVICE;  1>R.  LOIS  STEELE,  DIRECTOR,  INDIANS  INTO 
MEDICINE  PROGRAM,  GflAND  FORKS,  ND;  HOWARD  ROACH,  AS 
SOCIATE  DIRECTOR  FOR  ADMINISTRATION,  INDIAN  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ;     •  # 

Dr.  Graham,  i) appreciate  both  the  substance  and  the  spirit  of 
your  opening  corhmenta.  We  have  prepared  an  opening  statement 
and  submitted  ft  to  the  committee.  I  would  like  to  simply  have  it 
put  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Senator  Mkm:her.  It  will  be  made  part  of  the  record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  your  oral  presentation.  Please  proceed  as  you  see  fit. 

Dr.  Graham.*!  would  like  to  summarize  very  briefly. 

I  should  introduce,  in  addition  &>Dr.  Steele*  Dr.  Everett  Rhoades;. 
who  is  on  my,  immediate  left.  Dr.  Rhoades  is  the  director  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  Mr.  Howard  Roach  is  the  associate  director 
for  manag^tnent  of  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

What  we  have  summarised  in  our  statement  to  you  are  the  ac- 
complishments and  the  progress  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Indian  Health  Service  in  the  30  years  of  its  administration  within 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Service/Health,  Education 
and  .Welfare. 

During. that  time,  substantial  strides  have  been  made  in  improv- 
ing the  health  care  of  the  Indian  people  and  the  health  status  of 
Indian  communities.  The  President's  budget,  which  you  have 
before  you  for  consideration,  would  allow  us  to  continue  in  the 
highest  priority  of  clinical  activities.  s  ;  / 

With-  that,  sir,  we  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  th£  questions 
and  issues  thq,t  you  would  like  to  pursue. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Dr.  Robert  Graham,  Administrator,  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Admin nsTKATiow*  HHS 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee.  I  am  Dr.  Robert  Graham,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration.  With  me  are  Dr.  Ev- 
erett Rhoades,  Director  of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  and  Mr.  Howard  Roach,  Asso- 
nut*1  DirtH  tor  for  Administration,  Indian  Heajth  Service.  In  addition,  at  the  Com 
mittee'H  request,  Dr  Ix>is  Steele,  Director  of  the  INMED  program  at  the  University 
of  North  Dakota,  is  here  with  us  to  respond  to  questions  about  her  program,  We- are 
pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  with  you  and  your  Committee  the  Fiscal  Year 
H>w"»  hudtfet  request  for  Intiian  Health  programs. 

FY  15Wf>  marks  the  thirtieth  year  since  Congress  transferred,  the  responsibility  for 
Indian  health  programs  from  the^Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  FubliC  Health 
Service  ,  *  »' 

,'•  When  the  transfer  took  place  in  1965,  the  Division  of  Indian  Health,  as,it  Vas< 
.first  railed  >  was  comprised  of  a  small  corps  of  dedicated  health  professionals  combat- 
ing illnesses  and  premature 'deaths  in  a  populat  ion  of  approximately  34^,001*.  Health 
services  were  primarily  curative  and  the  focus  of  the  program  was  directed*^  acute 
infectious  diseases  — 1  •  '•    *  . 
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In  FY  i$85f  the  IHS  will  provide  comprehensive  health  services  to  a  population  of 
approximately  931.000  through  a  system  of  47  hospitals  with  outpatient  depart- 
ments, 84  health  centers  and  more  than  308  Held  health  stations  staffed  by  over 
MUMM)  skilled  and  dedicated  women  and  men  and  through  over  1,500  contracts  with 
private  providers  tn  addition,  tribes  now  operate  four  hospitals  and  over  250  health 
dimes  through  contracts  with  the  IHS.  Various  health  services  from  outreach  and 
referral  to  comprehensive  ambulatory  care,  are  provided  to  urban  Indians  through 
;n  urban  Indian  health  projects.  Today,  a  primary  focus  of  the  IHS  comprehensive 
heSU"h  programs  is  the  provision  of  preventive  health  services  delivered  through  a 

-community  oriented  approach. 

The  goal  of  elevating  the  health  status  of  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
people  to  *  level  at  parity  with  the  rest  of  the  population  has  remained  constant 

'  over  the  past  :\0  years.  The  mission  is  undergoing  modification  to  more  accurately 
effect  the  need  to  prevent  premature  mortality,  to  prevent  excess  morbidity,  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  Indian  life.  To  fulfill  this  mission,  the  IHS  will  continue  to: 
III"  provide  and /or  assure  the  availability  and  accessibility  of  high  quality  health 
services;  (2)  provide  increasing  opportunities  for  Indian  people  to  manage  and  oper- 
ate their  own  hualtfi  programs;, and  (3)  serve  as  an  advocate  for  Indian  people  in 
health  related  matters.    \.  ■ 

1  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recount  to  you -some  of  the  program  ac< 
eomfcftfthments  since  1955  which  the  IHS,  Indian  people,  and  the  Congress,  as  part- 
.  n'ero,«have.  achieved.  Since  1956:  ' 

1  30  hospitals  with  outpatient  departments,  30  health  clinics, <and  58  held  health 
HtiUiuriH  have  been  constructed  to 'provide  new  or  jeplace  inadequate,  unsafe  and 
non-accredited  hospitals  and  clinics  and  to  assure  tfte  availability  and  accessibility 
of  health  services  .  ; 

2  Annual  admissions  k>  IHS  and  contract  hospitals  have  more  than  doubled;  out- 
patient visits  have  increased  approximately  eight  times;  and  the  number  of  dental 
services  provided  is  10  times  as  great,  / 

3  The  infant  death  rate  has  decreased  by  77  percent  and  the  material  deattT rate 
by  m  percent,  the  death  rate  resulting  from  pneumonia  and  influenza  has  decreased 

-  by  73  percent;  and  death  from  tuberculosis  has  been  reduced  by  94  percent  and  the 
incidence  of  new  active  tuberculosis  has  been  reduced  by  84  percent. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  the  IHS  has  undergone  tremendous  changes' caused  by  a 
combination  "of  legislation. 'budget  and  program  redirection,  increased  Indian  in- 
■  vdvefnent  and  tribal  management,  judicial  rulings,  and  increasing  demand  for 
With  services.  In  1970;  the  President  sent  a  message  on  Indian  affairs  to  the  Con- 
gress which  emphasized  the  need  to  establish  and  strengthen  the  FederaMndian  re- 
lationship. The  enactment  of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  iPL  9!i  H3H)  in  1975  and  the  Indran  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (F.L. 
•J4-4H7I  in  137*5  represented  almost  a  decade  of  effort  to  establish  a  framework 
within  which  Indian  people  can  effectively  decide  their  rote  in  health  programs  de- 
veloped *to  -serve  the  Indian  community.  Public  Law  98-638  provides  the  mechanism 
and  P  L.  94T/M7  provides  the  authorisation  for  resources  to  make  Indian  self-deter- 
mination a  reality.  ul  A  t 

In  April  of  1980,  the  National  Plan  for  the  improvement  of  health  care  to  Indian 
people  was  submitted  to  Congress  which  ideuttfted  the  additional  resources  which 
would  accomplish  the  goals  defined  in  P  L,  94-4R7  A  major  outgrowth  of  the  Na- 
tional Plan  was  the  health  services  priority  system  which  arrayed  the  tribes  into 
five  levels  of  resource  deficiency.  t  .  ,  "  » 

The  Congress  responded  to  this  plan  by  establishing  the  equity  health  care  fund 
in  FY  1981  Hie  intent  of  the  equity  health  care  initiative  is  to  provide  priority 
funding  to  those  tribes  with  theMeatest  level  of  resource  deficiency  We  are  achiev- 
mg  the  FYriiMU  Jfoal  ia  brmgirpalL tribes  to  Level  IIL  with  no  tribe  having  more 
than  a  *>fl  percent  deficiency 

The  authorities  and  resources  received  >frorn  FX.  93-«W  and  P.L  94-437  have 
"fnade  possible  some  dramatic  improvements  in  the  past  decade.  Several  examples  ot 
the  accomplish  merits  are  highlighted  below: 

1  The  IHS  has  established  andj|dministers  an  Indian  oriented  health  manpower 
program  designed  to  support  th$Hoad  objective  of  eliminating  health  manpower 
shortages  m  all  health  care  areas  affecting  the  IHS 

2  A  comprehensive  mental  health  program  has-been  developed  and  substantial 
progress  toward  the  integration  of  alcohol  treatment  within  a  community-oriented 
comprehensive  heakh  delivery  system  has  been  achieved. 

'\  There  is  increased  access  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  benefits  for  many  Indian 
people  The  targeted  use  of  these  reimbursements  has  dramatically  aided  the  IHS 
facilities'  capability  to  meet  accreditation  standards  Currently.      of  the  47  hospi- 
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talg  operated  by  the  IHS  and  all  hospital*  operated  by  the  tribes  are  accredited  by 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 

4,  In  addition  to  the  four  tribally  operated  hospitals  and  over  250  health  clinics, 
almost  all  tribes  operate  >^rtions  of  health  programs  such  as  alcoholism,  mental 
health,  community  health  aide,  contract  health  care  and  environmental  health  serv- 
ice profrrams^ 

5.  Tribes  are  also  contracting  to  design  and  construct  health  facilities  and  quar- 
ters and  essential  water  and  sewer  facilities  have  been  provided  to  25,700  Indian 
homes. 

These  accomplishments  h^^kren  achieved  during  a  period  of  rapid  expansion 
and  growth  of  the  IHS  progM  Bhe  increase  in  the  level  of  services,  the  intensifi- 
cation of  Indian  selfd*term«|»i  efforts,  the  institution  of  new  programs  and 
overall  program  growth  has  pUW  a»  extreme  demand  on  IHS1  management.  Since 
1980,  two  external  studies  as  well  as  an  internal  task  force,  have  identified  specific 
problem,  areas  «id  have^made  recommendations  for  improvement  In  order  to  keep 
pace  with  th^requiremtents  of  this  dynamic  and  growing  health  delivery  system  and 
in  response  to  these  studies,  the  IHS  has  initiated  review  and  action  on  many  of  the 
recommended  changes  and  continues  to  Examine  alternatives  for  more  efficient 
management.  ^ 

In  FY  1983,  and  continuing  in  FY  1984,  the  IHS  intensified  a  process  of  ongoing 
oversight  of  .the  IHS  programs  from  a  clinical  mid  management  perspective.  As  a 
result  of  this  process,  the  IHS  has  implemented  actions  for  improving  management 
capabilities,  improving  resource  allocation  methodologies,  more  efficiently  process- 
ing claims  for  payment,  improving  procurement  procedures*  and  maximizing  third 
party  resources. 

Specific  actions  which  have  been  initialed  include:  * 

1 .  A  tear  was  conducted  to  evaluate  the  proposed  resource  allocation  methodology. 
Upon  review  of  the  results  of  this  test,  the  IHS  has  determined  that  thfe  methodolo- 
gy is  sound.  In  FY  1984,  this  methodology  was  utilized  to  distribute  $41.8  million  of 
program  increases  (hospitals  and  health  clinics,  contract  health  service  and  tribal 
support  funds)  to  the  area/program  offices.  This  resource  allocation  formula  will  be 
further  analyzed  and  refined  to  insure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  resources. 

2.  The  registration  data  system  was  implemented  on  January  1,  1984.  The  data 
from  this  system  will  aid  the  IHS  in  more  accurately  identifying  the  eligible  popula- 
tion. m  * 

3.  The  IHS  completed  a  five  year  strategic  information  system  plan  for  manage- 
ment information  fromvall  levelsuf  disciplines  and  programs.  Information  system 
planning  supports  the  request  for  ADP  resources. 

4  Area  knl  program  office  reviews  have  been  restructured  aftd  reinstituted  to  im- 
prove management  capability:  Three  area  offices  will  be  reviewed  during  FY  1984. 

5.  On  October  1,  1983t  the  IHS  began  collecting  reimbursement  from  Medicare 
under  the  Prospective  Payment  System  using  Diagnostic  Related  Groups,  An  auto- 
mated billing  process  was  initiatediate  in  FY  1983  and^evelopment  will  continue 
through  FY  1984.  In  FY  1985,  the^HS  will  use  the  improvements  in  the  billing  and 
registration  system  to  collect  approximately  $55.4  million  from  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid and  $4  million  from  other  third  party  resources. 

6.  Contract  health  service  audits  have  been  reinstituted  to  review  and  monitor 
payments  made  to  private  providers.  1 

7.  In  FY  1984.  the  administrative  structure  of  the  IHS  headquarters  has  under- 
gone a  reorganization  designed  to  ac^just  this  structure  to  the  current  requirements 
and  demands  of  the  program. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  the  Congress,  the  Indian  people,  and  the  IHS  have  shaped 
a  unique  health  care  delivery  system  which  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  thesAmj*ri~ 
can  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people.  Public  Law  94-437,  and  its  Amendments  were 
8een  h£  ^  ^P?1^88  an  effort  to  overcome  existing  deficiencies  in  Indian  health 
care.  The  provisions  were  designed  to  maintain  a  health  system  for  providing  high 
quality  and  quantity  health  services  to  Indian  people  through  incremental  increases 
in  resources  to  the  FHS  budget  base  between  1978'ahd  1984,  This  act  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  Indian  people  and  the  IHS  to  achieve  many  improvements  in  the 
health  of  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1985,  the  Administration  is  requesting  obligation  authority  for 
the  IHS  of  $809  million  for  services,  which  incorporates  the  IH5  administrative  re- 
forms. lh  is  will  enable  us  to  maintain  the  traditional  Federal  role  in  delivering 
health  care  to  the  Indian  people.  The  provision  of  basic  inpatient  and  outpatient 
medical  services  will  continue  as  the  highest  IHS  priority. 

In  fiscal  year  1984,  we  anticipate  that  our  initiative  to  increase  collections  for 
services  from  insurance  and  other  sources  to  supplement  the  appropriations  will 
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yield  approximately  $40  million  from  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  The  proposal  in  the 
"President's  budget  would'  result  in  expanding  Medicare  and  Medicaid  collections  to 
$55.4  million  as  well'  $4  million  in  collections  from  insurers  who  cover  Indians  and 
their  families.  * 

In  addition  to  the  annual  appropriations  request,  increased  collections  from  reim- 
bursements will  result  in  increased'  IHS  flexibility  to  maintain  existing  health  serv- 
ices levels  despite  the  increasing  coat  of  medical  care.  Such  additional  support  will 
strengthen  efforts  to  improve  the  health  status  of  the  Indian  people,  while  assuring 
that  third-party  payers  reimburse  for  covered  health  services. 

With  regard  to  Indian  health  manpower,  the  FY  1986  budget  includes  support  of 
66  students  in  the  Health  Professions  Preparatory  Scholarship  program,  350  stu- 
dents in  the  Health  Professions  Scholarship  program,  and  50  students  in  the  extern 
program.  .  ^ 

With  regard  to  Indian  self-determination,  let  me  assure  you  that  the  IHS  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  the  tribes  to  assume  the  responsibilities  for  health  services  through 
the  P  L  93-63M  authority  «  v 

This  concludes  my  opening  statement.  We  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have 

Senator  Mklcher.  I  would  like,  first  of  all,  to  have  the  following 
materials  for.  the  committee:  The  1980  National  Plan  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Health  Care  to  Indian  People,1  which  you  referred  to 
in  your  testimony;  the  private  sector  study  on  the  use  of  a  fiscal 
intermediary  by  IHS  that  is  referred  to  in  the  IHS  Budget* Justifi- 
cation Book;  and  the  final  report  of  the  IHS  Task  Force  on  Reau- 
thorization' of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act.2 

I  assume  that  you  can  submit  all  these  materials  to  use  immedi- 
ately. Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Graham.  I  see  no  difficulty  with  that,  sir 

Senator  Meix^her.  Thank  you. 

[The  material  follows.  Testimony  resumes  on  p.  333.] 


1  Retained  m  committee  files  O  fj  f\  ^  . 

*  Not  rpceiv*»d  nfr  Umc  of  printing.  t>  \J  it*** 
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CGNTRACT  HEALTH  SBRVICKS 
FINAL  REPORT.  . 

.  ■  ~    '  Ifritten  by: 

Martin  Kotler, 
-kajmy  Morrison  ,         '  "  ^  * 

Tecla  Jaskulski  .  .  / 
llene  Kreisberg 


We  are  Indebted  to  the  Vfork  Group,  especially  ftaff  of  the  Indian  Health' Service  and 
of  our  client  agency,  the  Of  See  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Planning  end  Evaluation , 
(ASPE),  who  lasted  In  refining  our  workplan  and  provided  guidance  in  the  development  * 
of  methodology . . 

We  would  like  to  exprese  our  appreciation  to  the  olficial**of  each  of  the  Federal 
agencies  who  were  contacted.  They  were  patient,  Informative,  and  generous  with  their 
time.  -  * 


*      Macro  Systems.  Inc.    -  _  March"1 1984 
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.  -.  i  '  j  - 

.        "     '        *  L  BACKQROUSO  * 

-  • 

Impetus  for  this  ftudy  arose- from  three  recent  studies  that  have  identified 
problem  areas  associated  With  the  claim*  processing  system  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  * 
Contract  Health  Services  (CHS); 


General^  Accounting  Of  Hoe  (GAO);  better  Reports.  November  1982. 


c 


e     s  Presidents  .Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Controls  Report  t>n  Control 
Health  Serffiees*  Program  of  the  Indian  Health  Service »  October  1982?  N 

•      Director^  Task  Force  on  Contract  Health  Services?  Recommendations 
for  Improved  Management  of  the  Contract  rfoajth  Services  Program* 
February  w  '  "  

Exhibit  M  describes  the  highlights  of  each  study.  All  three  studies  included  a  strong 
recommendation  that  IHS  should  use  one  or  more  external  fiscal  agents  (FA)  to  process 
CHS  claims.  The  broposed  use  of  an  FA  would  be  simHar  to  that  used  in  theyMedicire 
payment  system.  6^0  and  the  O^ce  Commission  Report  identified  the  potential  use  of' 
an  FA  as  critical  to  the  solutiq^of  five  major  problems  faced  by  the  Indian*fj?alth 
Service  (IHS)  in  managing  its  claims  processing  system?  ; 


Claims  processing  costs 

Payment  at  unreasonable  rates  (Le.,  payment  to  providers  at  rates  higher 

foan  Medicare/Medicaid  reimbursement  levels) 
«***^ 

•  Claims  processing  accuracy 

i 

U       Duplicate  payment  errors 

•  ,  Enhancement  of  third-party  resource  utilization 

These  f  ive  areas  were  used  as  the  major  study  questions  that  copstitute  the  heart  of  this 
study. 


1-1 
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EXrflBI?  I-i 


PREVIOUS  STUDY  PERSPECTIVES 


Cane?* I  Accounting  Office  (GAD) 
Let  tet^Reports  • 


, November  1932 


Presidents  Private  Sector  Survey 
on  Copt  Control  (Grace  Commission) 
Report  on  Contract  Health  Service 
Program  of  the  Indian  Health 

Service  s 
October  19S2 


Outgrowth  of  prior  study  on  government  overpayment /duplicate  * 
payment  for  people  eligible  for  <aore  than  one  Federal  program, 
("dual  eligibles")  ' 
Focus  on  1HS/CHS  erroneous  and  duplicate  payments 
Emphasis  on  potential^ savings  if  IHS  adopted  a  Medicare  Rate 
structure  > 
.Use^ef  current  HCFA  fiscal  agent  a  urged  as  way  to  eliminate  errors, 
u/e  Medlcare^ates  ,  and  reduce  processing  costs 


Part  of  overall  review  of  potential  cost*  savings j  in  the  Federal 

hopsital  management  system/fpeus  on  cost  reduction 

Assumption  that  GAD  was  correct*  in  i'ts  identification  of  IHS  errefrs 

and  justification  for  a  Medicare  rata  structure 

Use  of  HCFA  fiscal  agents  urged,  along  with  IHS  automat ion *  'to 

eliminate  errors  and  usl  Medicare  rates    .  %  ■ 

To^alr  IHS  claims  processing  costs  estimated  to  increase  by 

approximately  6  percent*  however,  yiS/CHS  staff  to  be /reduced  by 

160  FXEs    *  / 


iHS  Director's*  Ta^k  Force  on  . 
Contract  Health  Services  *  «* 
Recommendations  for  Improved 
Mat>tffemgnt  of  the  Contract  Health 
Services  Program  „ 
February  1983 


.  Review  of  total  scops  of  UlS/QHS  management t  including  patient 
eligibility,  service  priorities,  resource  allocation  and  procure- 
ment, as  well  aa  claims  processing  \ 

.  Assumption  that  issues  raised  by  CAD  warm  valid 

k.  Focus  on  recommendations  of  changes  in  CHS  policy  and  procedures^ 
.  Possible  use  of  one  or  more  fiscal  agents  seen  4s  one  aspect  of 
^systea-wtde  improvements  ^* 
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As  pert  of  the  FY84  IHS  appropriations  process,  Cong™,  took  note  of  the  CHS 
fiteel  *gent  discussion.  The  House-Senate  Conference  Committee  requested  study  of 
CHS  claims  processing  in  relation  to  the  FA  option,  prior  to  any  Departmental  action. 
Sub«cuentlyKthe  Office,  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation 
commissioned  this  study  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  response  to  Congress.  ' 

Appendix  A  provides  an  overview  and  brief  description  ofcthe  MS  Contract  Health 
Service  and  its  claims  processing  system.  Appendix  B  provides  a  description  of  our 
»  »PP roach  and  methodology  in  addressing  the  study1  questions.  " 
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FINDINGS 


The  study  produced  fcha  following  finding?  concerning  th*  question  of  shifting  the  ; 


Contract  Health  Serviced  claims  proeet^jhg 
"external  fiscal  agent. 


function  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  to  an 


\ 


Finding  No,  t 


wAdministrstlve  efficiency  improvements  in  claims  processing  are 
possible  and  will  probably  be  achieved  If  thaTcufrent  automation  plans 
continue  to  proceed  satisfactorily. 


^  finding  Nb,  2 


The  benefits  of  a  shift  of  the  IHS  claims  processing  function  to  a  fiscal 
agent,  as  claimed- in  recent  reports  by  the  GAD  and  the  President's  "Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  (Grace  bomnplssfon),  could  not  be 
substantiated. 


Finding 


jo.  3* 


-Manyef  the  projected  savings  result  from  assumptions  about  the 
adoption  of  different  health  care  financing  policies  than  currently  exist. 
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v  v 


V  Conclusion 


i  *  \ 

A  shift  in  the  claims  processing  function  to  a  fiscal  agent  would  produce  tittle  or  no 
wWng^  in  expense  to  the  government,  could  result  in  increased  expense,  and  would  have 
to  be  substantiated  on  grounds  other  than  the  cost  arguments  made  in  the  several  reports 
which  suggested  such  a  shift.  £ 

•*  ^    •  V  ■  % 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  piB  automation  plans  are  proceeding  and  are  not  in 
any  way  affected  by  a  decision  to  shifts  retain  the  claims  processing  functions*  The 
study  findings  age  based  on  the  continuation  and  effective  implementation  of  that  plan. 

The  study  wasjsasriad  put  to  answer^vsfcasio  questions* 

,    1.     Claims  Processing  Costs;  Would  a  fiscal  agent  yield  substantial  savings 
through  greater  efficiency? 

Our  study  suggests  that  no  substantial  savings  would  result  solely- from  a  shift 
to  a  fiscal  agent*  Greater  efficiencies  are  possible  and  appear  to  be  in  process 
of  being  achieved  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  decision  to  automate  the  MS 
area  and  service  unit  offices* 

2.      Reasonable  Payment  Leveja;  Is  a  fiscal  agent  required  in  order  to  reduce  the 
payment  levels  to  ^easona^le^  ievfels? 

.  1  •  ' 

The  claim  here  is  that  a  fiscal  agent  handling  Medicare  payments  would  adopt 
and  use  the  Medicare  fee  schedule  or  equivalent  to  process  and  pay  IHS 
contract  health  care  claims,  thereby  saving  money  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 

»  4 

-  Medicare  is  a  lower  fee  schedule  than  that  employed  by  IHS* 

V  —  , 

Our  finding  ^^at  the  levgi  of  payment  adopted  by  IHS  for  its  CHS 
reimbursement  has  no  relationship  to  the  use  of  a  fiscal  agent.  Specifically, 
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IHS  can  lower  payment  levels  independent  of J the^  use  of  a  fiscal  agent.  IHS  is 
already  negotiating  lower  fee  schedules  in  many  areas  than  it  has  had  in  the 
past,        no  fiscal  agent.  Fiscal  agents- only  pay  claims  based  on  fee  * 
schedules  previously  determined  by  the  benefit  program* 

Accuracy  Of  Claim's  Processing?  Would  a  ffceal  agent  produce  substantially 
fewer  errors  in  processing  claims?  x 

Most  of  the  errors  cited  it^he  GAO  report,  and  later  reported  upon  by  the  ^ 
Grace  Commission,  represesrcVdifferances  of  opinion  regarding  policy  rather 
than  errors.  In  subtracting  from  the  GAO  listing  those  items  which  represent 
such  policy  differences,  our  study  suggests  that  the  actual  payment  error, rate  * 
of  IHS  claims  processing  is  M  percent*  That  r&e  is  lower  than  the  error  rate 
considered  by  HCFA  to  be  acceptable  for  its  Medicare  fiscal  agents*  Our 
conclusion,  therefore;  is  that  a  fiscal  agent  would  not  produce  demonstrably 
fewer  errors* 


Delicate  Payments t.  Is  a  fiscal  agent  required  in  order  to  reduce  duplicate 
payments? 

Our  study  suggests  that  the  conversion  to  an  automated  system*  currently  in 
process  in  in  any  IHS  field  offices,  will  erfable  IHS  to  employ  the  same  type  of 
system  for  avoidance  of  duplicate  payments  as  other  payor  organizations.  A  . 
fiscal  agent  would  not  provide  substantial  improvement  to  the  IHS  capability  in 
this  area*         ;  *  * 


Third  Party  Covetaget  Would  ar  fiscal  agent  yield  substantially  greater  third 
party  resources?    *  * 

Our  study  reveals  that  IHS  already  equals  current  private  sector  experience  ^ 
regarding  the  coordination  of  bertefits  tron  other  third-party  sources  and  thar 
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JHS  uses  the  same  type  of  *5«tem  as  private  sector  fiscal  ag^ts*  Only  In  the 
.  o*se  of  a  fiscal  agent  .which  has  access  to  State  Medicaid  records  would  ther^ 
be  any  potential  advantage  %f  substance. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  our  findings  in  each  of  these  areas  follows. 


PROCESSINGCQSTS  * 


Cost  Estimates 

   y 


|^    The  study  uncovered  a  wide  range  of  estimates  for  the  cost  of  processing  claims  m 
tfcc  IHS  contract  health  care  system.  The  range  covers  the  following  estimates? 

•  $1  to  $2  per  claims  One  fiscal  agent's  estimate  through  a  telephone 
interview  as  to  what  IHS  might  pay  if  claims  payment  were  contracted 

'  out 

•  $1*40  to  $3.00  per  claims  Macro  estimate  of  current  IHS  $ost,.  based  on  a 
time/motion  study  in  three  IHS  area  offices  and  three  IHS  service  units 

•  $17.53  per  claim*  Grace  Commission  estimate  of  cost  to  IHS  under  the 
Grace  proposed  system  * 

•  $29.70  per  claim?  HCFA  informal  estimate  of  .cost  to  IHS  if  Medicare 
fiscal  agent(s)  were  used 

•  $5Q  to  $200  per  claimj;  GAO  estimate  of  current  IHS  cost. 

One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  comparing  cost  estimates  is  that  each  of  the 
estimates  includes  potentiaDy  a  different  set  of  functions.  Macro  defined  19  functions 
that  are  involved  in  the  processing  of  Contract  Health  Care  claims.  Exhibit  0-1  <*tlines 
those  functions.  In  a  previous  body  of  work,  HIS  defined  a  proposed  scope  of  work  for  a 
potential  fiscal  agent  contract.  The  three  sets  of  functions  whieh  in  the  aggregate  make 
up  the  19  functions  in  Exhibit  IX-I,  are  derived  from  this  scope  of  work.^The  functions  1 
through  10  are  those  functions  that  IHS  would  #have  to  continue  to  carry  out  whether  or 
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not  a  fiscal  agent  was  engaged.  Functions  11  through  13  were  defined  as  functions  that 
would  be  carried  out  jointly  by  IHS^and  a  fiscal  agent.  The  remaining  functions.  14 
through  19  would  be  assigned  to  the  fiscal  agent. 


'    v  to  obtain  an  independentcost  estimate,  Macro  carried' out  a  time  and  raotiq^  study 
IHS^elaims^rOcessinjattwo  service  unit  siprs.  The  study  suggests  thlt  Functions  li- 
19  now  cost'IHS  approximately  $1,40  for  an  automated  site  and  ^approximately  £3,00  tor  a 
manually  operated  site.  These  functions  constitute  the  payment  portion  of  IHS  claims 
processing,  i.e.,  from  the  point  where  a  CHS  provider  sends  a  claim  to  IHS  for  payment 
through  the  printing  of  the  check,  These  functions  are  comparable  to  those  Included  In 
the  estimates  obtained  from  the  fiscal  agent,  the  third  party  administrator,  and  from- 
BQFA.  A  detailed  description  of  Macro's  *tudy  and  the  derivation  of  ItiS  cjosts  can  be 
found  in  Appendix  B.  In  reviews  of  the  GAO  and  the  drace  Commission  studies,  we  were 
unable  to  determine  the  functional  basis  of  their  cost  estimates* 

The  fiscal  agent  estimate  obtained  by  Macro  was  based  on  a  telephone  conversation 
between  Macro  staff  and  one  fiscal  agerft.  Macro  described  the  functions  to  be  included 
in  the  estimate  ar\d  the  fiscal  agent  representative  provided  an  admitte)dly  rough  cost 
estimate  based  on  his  understanding  of  the  IHS  process.  The  fiscal  agent's  estimate 
represents  a  "best  case*  example  of  what  might  occur  were  the  function  to  be  \ 
transferred  to  a  private  firm,  assuming  that  IHS  would  be  willing  and  able  to  adopt  the 
"universal  claim  form.*  We  should  be  clear,  however,  that  this  estimate  was  obtained  in 
the  course  of  a  single  telephone  conversation  and  does  not  represent  an  official  bid  for  • 
IHS  business.  Were  IHS  to  carry  out  a  formal  study  under  A-78  guidelines fan<J  let  a* 
formal  Request  for  Quotation,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  outcome.  It  is  likely  that 
such  bids  would  be  cautious  and*  therefore*  higher  in  price. 

*  The  Grace  Commission  estimate  of  $17,53  per  claim  represents  a  two-part  * 
estimate.  The  Commission  understood1  that  there  were  functions  that  could  not  properly 
be  contracted  out  to  the  private  sector.  Their  estimate  is  based  on  a  fiscal  agent  cost  of 
approximately  $6  per  claim  and  approximately  $U,$3  per  claim  for  IHS  costs  associated 
with  those  functions  that  could  not  be-^arried  out  by  a  private  contractor. 
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Although  specific  function*  were  unde  fined,  ^a  significant  portion  of  the  Grace 
Commission  estimated-savings  resulted  from  a  projected  reduction  of  ISO  FuU-T^mt 
Equivalent  (FTE)  position*  in  the  IHS  Contract  Health  Services.  Micro  coittd  not  support 
this  savings  estimate  becaussi 


IHS  direct  csre  snd  contrtct  cart  programs  &rc  integrated*  there  for* 
many  CHS  staff  pecjprm  non-CHS  activities?  \  * 

IHS  would  retain  many  claims  processing  and  related  functions; 

The  160  TTE  reduction  actually  exceeds  the  total  number  of  IHSfFTEs» 
allocated  to  CHS  (131.8  FTEs)  %  /  * 


HCFA%  estimate  of  $29.70  per  claim  for  a  fiscal  eftfnt  U  an^n formal  estimate  based 
on  fjCPAH  experience  with  Medicare  fiscal  agents  and  its  understanding  of  IHS7  tfriiqua 
characteristics*  HCFA  provided  Macro  with  a  cost  estimate  per  function  foe  functions 
11-19.  The  major  cost  factors  are  as  follows^ 


function  ' 


COST- 


ASSUMPTION 


Review  claims,  for  prior  $3.50 
eutjwrixat ion,  Appropriateness 
of  cere*  and  utilisation 

Review  delate  far  rets  $5>QO 
information 


Check  T?R  eligibility /coordinate  $8.00 
TPR  reimbursement 


Pay  claim 


Other 


$5.00 


' $s<2o 


FA  will  be  using  multiple  sources  end 
developing  utilization  review  profiles 
for  severel  locations. 

FA  would  set  up  the  reasonable  charge,, 
Mechanist,    Additional  costs  If  a  DRG 
system  t£*  required* 

Host  claims  would  involve  at  least  one 
other  payor,    Would  involve  contacting 
all  possible  payors  and  tracking 
eligibility  for  majority  of  IBS/CHS 
patients? 

Complicated  by  varied  data  input 
formats  and ^ documents  from  both 
vendors  and  IHS. 


The  complete  breakout  of  the  KCPA  estimate  is  found  in  Appendix  D. 
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GAO  estimated  IHS*  cost  per  claim  at  $5Q-$2Q0,  In  a  conversation  with  the  GAO  * 
study  analyst,  we  weijAold  that  the  GAO  estimate  was  based  on  telephone  estimates  - 

provided  to  G£0  by  IHS  employees  at  IRS  Service  Units  and  Headquarters*  The  functions 
Included  in  these  estimates  were  undefined*  Macro  was  unable  to  validate  the  GAO 
estimates* 

B.  Automation 

The  effects  of  IHS  automation  on, claims  processing  costs  are  highlighted  below? 

* 

•  *    Direct  labor  cost  per  claim  at  automated  sitestfor  payment  portion  of 

functions)  was  found  to  be  50  percent  less  than  at  manual  sites,  based  on 
a  time  and  moUoriVudy.  J  / 

•  Further  automation  will  reduce  personnel  time  required  for  claims 
processing,  thereby  freeing  up  clerical  time  for  performing  other 
functions  such  as  third -party  resource  coordination.  For  example,  where 
service  units  and  area  offices  "are  automated,  a  68  percent  decrease  in 
time  required  to  process  CHS  claims  was  experienced.  This  increased 
productivity  enabled  the  service  unit  to  defer  more  bills  to  third-party  ~ 
payors  and  to  increase  their  overall  cost-efficiency. 

. ,  * 

•  The  capital  and  operation  costs,  of  automation  will  be  incurred  regardless 
of  the  fiscal  agent  decision  because  IKS  Is  proceeding  With  automation  to 
improve  overall  efficiency.  Cost  to  complete  IHS  automation,  system- 
wide,  is  approximately  $800,000* 

part  of  the  $80Q,QQ0  start-up  coat  and  maintenance  costs  would  be 
allocated  to  CHS  because  automation  costs  would  be  spread  across  the 
four  or  five  service  unit  cost  centers  which  would  be  using  the  system 
(e^.,  pharmacy,  CHS,  health  records,  supply,  administration).  The 
percentage  of  costs  allocated  to  CHS  would  vary,  depending  on  intensity 
of  CHS  at  the  service  unit,  however,  3D  percent  CHS  allocation  on 
average  could  be  expected. 

,  * 

•  Increased  efficiency  could  be  attained  through  Implemention  of  a  more 
uniform  claims  processing  system  throughout  the  IHS  office  network.  . 
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PAYMENT  LEVEL, 


It  ha*  twn  stated  in  several  studies  that  IHS  pays  for  contract  health  care  at 
unreasonable  unit  cost  levels.  This  study  found  that  IHS  can  adopt  a  policy  of 
reimbursement  using  Medicare  or  some  oth#r  type  of  "reasonable*  payment  schedule,  and  * 
that  the*  decision  is  independent  of  the  fiscal  agent  option* 

Presently,  many  IHS  areas  have  successfully  negotiated  discounted  rates*  For 
example,  in  FY  84,  some  IHS  area  of  flees  established  contracts  with  providers  at  rates,  of" 
up  to  a  35  percent  discount.  In  addition,  a  legislative  proposal  to  implement  a  Medicare 
rate  structure  for  CHS  inpatient  services  has  been  forward  to  the  Secretary,  DHHS. 

Savings  realized  threugh  use  of  a  lower' payment  schedule  could  be  significant, 
though  not  without  so downside  risks*  Thasa  risks  include: 

~*0m      Possible  loss  of  providers  due  to  resistance  to  Medicare  rates  is  a 

potential  problem  which  may  require  legislative  relief,  such  as  an  IHS 
Medicare  *tie-on*  to  prevent  providers  from  refusing1  IHS  contracts  and  * 
purchase  orders  at  Medicare  rates  unless  -they  also  forfeited  Medicare 
provider  status.  Use  of  a  fiscal  agent  would  not*  affect  this  resistance. 

«       *  »*«  Possible  liability  for  IHS  patients  if  providers  do  not  accept  assignment 
and,  therefore,  attempt  to  bill  the  individual  Indian  for  the  difference  . 
between  the  Medicare  rate  and  the  ppvfder^  private  pay  rate,  without  a 
legislative  prohibition,  A  fiscal  agent  would  have  no  control  o#«  the 
provider's  decision  as  to  accepting  assignment.  *  ■# 

•      Possible  loss  of  free  service  sometimes  provided  to  IHS  patients  near  the 
.    end  of  the  fiscal*  year  whervCHS  funds  are  lacking.  , 

Implementation  of  a  Medicare-t^e  rate  structure  is  complicated  by  several 
factors.'  First r  there  is  no  single  uniform  Medicare  rate  but,  rather,  Medicare  rates  that 
vary  according  to  region  (Medicare  Part  A)  and  local/individual  usual  and  customary, 
profiles  (Medicare  Part  B).  Although. a  few  fiscal  agents  may  have  the  advantage  of  prior 
experience  in  developing:  such  usual  aftd  customary  rate  pr%fil«&  commercial  software  is 


available  which  an  automated  IHS  could  use  just  as  effectively-^  a  fisca^agent. 
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t  .  Second,  many  CHS  services  art  not  included  In  Medicare  rate  data  £e*g.t  dental, 
pediatric,  and  obstetric  care).  Therefore,  a  Medicare  fiscal  agent  would  have  no 
advantage  In  determining  rate  structures  for  many  of  the  IHS/CHS  diagnoses.  In 
addition,  many  IHS  patients  are  expected  to  be  served  in  rural  or  single  community 
hospitals  outside  of  the  Medicare  hospital  prospective  rate  or  DRG  system*      .  * 


ACCURACY  OF  CLAIMS  PROCESSING 


In  our  review  of  the  IHS  claims  processing  accuracy,  we  found  that  the  IHS 
arithmetic  and  billing  or  payment  error  rate  of  1*4  percent,  based  on  the  G  AO  sample  of 
CHS  claims,  Is  actually  lower  than  the  comparable  average  error  rate  of  2.5  percent  for 
HC FA  fiscal  agents.  Most  of  the  "errors*  cited  by  GAD  are  based  on  IHS  actions  in 
accord  with  current  HHS  policies  that  OAO  considered  faulty: 

•  "  IHS  payment  of  Medicare  deductibles 

•  IHS  payment  at  rates  above  the  Medicare  allowance  ^ 

•  IHS  payment  of  the  Medicaid  spend  down 

As  in  other  areas  Studied  by  GAO,  the  decision  to  select  a  fiscal  agent  or  leave  the 
function  in  IHS  is  largely  irrelevant  to  the  issues  under  discussion.  Fiscal  agents  do  not 
establish  fiscal  policy,  but  rather  follow  that  policy  which  the  governing  agency 
establishes**  Thus,  IHS.  in  consultation  with  &HS  policy  officials,  might  choose  to  change 
some  of  the  policies  with  which  GAO  disagreed,  but  such  a  dee(sion  would  be  separate  , 
from  any  decision  to  use  a  fiscal  agent* 

GAO  states  that  IHS  makes  some  erroneous  payments  because  it  does  not 
adequately  coordinate  benefits,  I.e.,  ensure  that  an  eligible  third-party  resource- 
reimburses  the  CHS  provider  before  IHS  pays  the  claim.  The  FA  option  seems  to  promise 
no  significant  improvement  to  this  type  of  error\  the  current  health  insurance  industry 
average  savings  through  coordination  of  benefits  of  5  to  6  percent  of  dollar  claim  volume 
is  considerably  less  than  the  JHS  savings.  Based  on  extrapolation  from  CHS  partial 

f 
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payment  data  alone,  savings  resuming  from  IHS  coordination  of  benefits  currently' 
exceeds  20  percent.  This  estimate  is  confirmed  by  data  from  the  IHS  Pawt*e  Benefit 
Program,  where  approximately  20  percent  of  total  CHS  service  costs  are  reimbursed  by 
thin}  party  payors.  j 


DUPUCATE  P^MENTS 
 .  =  


) 

Two  types  of  ^UpHeate  payment  problems  have  been  found  generally  to  be  a  problem 
In  claims 

'    a      Payment  of  the  same  claim  twice  by  the  same  payor 
•      Payment  of  the  same  claim  by  two  or  more  payors 

...       ,  (  *' 

The  G  AO  report  cittd  examples  of  duplicate  payments  of  the  second  type  based  on  data 
from  an  earlier  0  AO  study  on  dual  eligibles,  i.e.,  people  eligible  for  health  benefits  from 
more  than  one  Federal  program. 

'  0 

Our  study  found  thaklHS  can  avoid  either  type  of  duplicate  payment  without  use  of 
a  fiscal  agent.  The  first  t%>e  of  duplicate  payment  is  easily  rectified  by  implementing  an 
automated  duplicate  payment  screen  such  as  the  one  used  at  the  IHS  Oklahoma  City  Area 
Office*  Claims  are  automatically  screened  for  a'  match  on  the  following  data 
elements^ me  patient,  safes'  diagnosis,  same  provider,  and  same  datefof  service.  This 
system  is  virtually  identical  to  that  used  by  fiscal  agents  to  prevent  paying  the  same  bill 
twice.  To  avoid  the,  second  type  of  duplicate  payment,  IHS  uses  essentially  the  same 
methods  that  fiscal  agents  employ:  querying  the  patient  and/or  provider  as  to  third- 
part?  resource  eligibility  and  reimbursement. 

To  minimise  paying  the  same  claim  which  another  payor  has  already  paid,  IHS  can  . 
continue  to  expand  its  efforts  in  areas  such  as: 

V-  "  o       Patient  registration  that  includes  third-party  resource  information 

o       Requirement  that  CHS  providers  submit  an  explanation  of  benefits  (EOB) ' 

J 
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or  claim  denial  from  a  third-party  P#yor  before  IHS  authorizes  payment 

e      Automatl^ystehM  that  print  thir<H>arty  information  and  instructions  to 
provider*  to^BfS>mird  Party  First*  on  the  front  of  the 
authorization/claimVorm  <  * 

All  payors  facf  the  problem  of  duplicate  payments.  The  use  of  a  fiscal  agent  dot* 
not  provide  any  substantial  advantage  to  the  automated  IHS  system. 


^ THIRD  PARTY  .RESOURCES 


IHS  efforts  to  increase  ^  he  use  of  third-party  resource*  in  lieu  of  CHS  resources  % 
appear  to  be  at  least  as  effective  as  comparable  efforts  in  the  private  sector.  Previous 
reports  that  fiscal  agents  *ould  Increase  the 'use  of  third-party  resources  (TPB)  could  not 
be  substantiated.  Salient  aspects  of  the  findings  on  TPft  bst^are^iscusied  belowi 

A*   Sources  of  TPR  Information 


Both  IHS  and  fiscal  agents  rely  on  the  same  sources  for  third-party  resource 
information: 

1    _  Information  provided  by  the  patient  (e.g.,  £t  the  time  of  registration) 

e      Information  provided  by  the  providers  (e^.,  a  copy  of  the  Medicare 
•    explanation  of  benefits) 

In  order  to  coordinate  benefits  for  IHS  claims,  a  fiscal  agent  would  be  forced  to  rely  on 
IH9*to  provide  most  third-party  eligibility  information.  'A  fiscal  agent  would  have  an 
advantage  only  in  the  following  situation: ; 

•  Neither  IHS  nor  the  provider  has  information  that  a  particular  patient 
has  a  third-party  resource;  and 

•  The  fiscal  agent  happens  also  to  administer  the  particular  program  In 

which  the  patient  is  enrolled. 
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B.  Access  To  TPR  Eligibility  Lists  ►  '  ' 

Proposals  to  use  a  ftscal  agent  imply  that  typical  Medicare  fiscal  agents  have 
automated  access-to  State  Medicaid  lists*  There  are,  however;  only  three  States  with 
significant  CHS  Jbiume  where  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  fiscal  agents  overlap 
f  (ColoVado,  Oklahoma,  and  Utah),  at  seen  in  Exhibit  B-2.  In  other  States,  Medicare  fiscal 
agents  would  not  have  access  to  State  Medicaid  data,  unless  voluntarily  provided  by  the 
State  Medicaid  agency.  Because  this  could  result-io-increased  Medicaid  coats,  States^ 
have  little  incentive*  to  provide  such  information*, 

'  **  ' 

C.  Enrollment  In  Th{rd -Party  Programs 

CHS  third-party  reimbursements  are  not  likely  to  increase  significantly  unless  Actual 
enrollment  increases  in  programs  such  as  Medicaid*  Fiscal  agents,  do  not,  as  a  matter  of 
t  course,  enroll  patients  in  public  and  private  third-party  programs.  v  fc 

Our  study  found  consensus  that  increased  enroil*nent  in  Medicare  will  not  have 
significant  impact.  Only  8  percent  of  the  IHS  population  has  age-related  eligibility. 
Most  eligible  people  are  already  enrolled  and  their  Medicare  coverage  is  recorded  on 
their  IHS/CfiS  chert. 

"        ■      "  ) 
B*sed  on  such  indices  as  the  unemployment  rate  among  Indians,  it  is  likely  that 

expanded  enrollment  in  the  Medicaid  program  is  possible  and  would  substantially  increase 

the  effective  resources  available  to  Indians  for  health  care*  However,  several  barriers  to 

such  expanded  enrollment  exist.  One  barrier  is  the  perception  that  Medicaid  is  a  welfare 

program,  whereas  Indian  tribes  believe  that  health  care  is  a  right  guaranteed  under 

treaty.  Other  barriers  exist.  For  example,  Indian  trust  lands  have  been  viewed  by  some 

States  as  an  asset  attributable  to  the  individual,  despite  legal  rulings Ao  the  contrary. 

Such  a  determination  affects  the  ability  of  individual  Indians  to  quajofy  for  the  Medicaid 

program  based  on  allowable  asset  levels. 
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teal  'A^ant 


Colorado 


Idaho 

I  QUA 

Michigan 
Minnesota 


Computer  Sciatic*  Corporation 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation 

Coapiftar  Sciancs*  Corporation 
California  Daatal  Sarvtc«» 
SUdwood  jiaalth  Foundation 

Blua  Croaa/Blua  Shi aid  of 

Colorado. , 

H>S-Fadarai 

Systsos  Development  Corporation 
E&S-Faderal 

None  ** 
tfoha 


Medicare  Carrier 

Aetna  L^a  and  penalty 

Aetna  Lift  and  Ca aualty 
« 

California  Physicians  Service 
Occidental  Ufa 


Mississippi 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Ravada 
tfau  Mexico 
f *  Carolina 
Worth  DakotA  Nanri 
Ok  la  bona  "flpna; 


5D.l*F»darai 

Hancock  Dtkavood  Services 
Nona  tf 
Blua  Shi. Id  of  Nevada 
EDS-Fedarai 
EDS-Fadaral 


Oregon 


Sor.e/- 


South  Dakota      Sone*  * 


Utah 
Washington 


Wltconain 
Wyoaing* 


Blua  Crt^s/Blue  Shield  of  Utah 
Coniqlftec  \ 


V 


EDS-F«$%rai 


*  TRS  doe*  not  yet  deal  t^th1  these  ^States. 


Colorado  Kadical  Service 
(subsidiary  of  Blue  Crosa/ 
Blue^hieid  of  Colorado,) 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

Blue  Shield  of  Io*a 

Blue  Shield  of  Kansas 
Blue  Shield  of  Kansas  City 

Blua  Croaa/Blua  Shield  of  Michigan 

* 

Travelers  Ineurance;  Blue  Cross/ 
Blue  Shield  of  Minaesote 

Traveler ** I neurance 

Montana  Physicians  Service 

Mutual  of  Oaaha 

Aetna  Life  and  Casualty 

Equitable  Life  Assurance 

Prudential  Ineurance 

Blue  Shield  of  North  Dakota 

Aetna  Life  and  Casualty 
Oklahoma  Public  Welfare  Coeaission 
(the  State  Medicaid  agency) 

Aetna  Life  and  Casualty 

Blue  Shield  of  North  Dakota 

Slue  Shield  of  Utah 

Se'attla*  Washington*  Physicians 

Service  * 
King  County  Medical  Blue  Shield 
Medical  Services  Corporation  of 
Western  Washington 

Viecanein  Physician's  Service 

Equitable  Lift  Aesursnce 
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D*  ..Current  IHS/CHS  Use  Of  T-PR 

Increased  use  of  third-party  resources  In  lien  of  CHS  resources  could  result  in 
enhanced  services  to  Indian  patients.  Recent  IKS  efforts  to  promote*  increased  use  of 
third-party  resources  for  CHS  incf  ude; 

m      Automated  printout  of  the  patient1!  third-party  resource  eligibility  on 
the  front  of  the  purchase*  order /claim 

"    •/    EatabUshmtnt  of  an  automated  patient  registration  database,  Including 
third-party  rcsourctfeligibility  information 

•   *  Emphasis  on  promoting  enrollment  in  third-party  programs  for  eligible  . 
patients. 

r 

The  precise  amount  of  third-party  resources  currently  used  in  lieu  of  CHS  dollars  is 
unknown,  however,  some  indicators  include*.  .  K 


# 


a 


At  least  $23.2  million  was  reimbursed  to  providers  by  third-party  payors 
for  services  to  CHS  patients  in  £yS2,  as  extrapolated  from  IHS/CHS 
partial  payment  data 

In  FY81,  IHS  den  led"  CHS  resources  for  services  in  the  amount  of  N 
$2,174,925  on  the  basis  of  alternate  (Le,  third  party)  resource  availabilty 


Because  many  IHS  facilities  benefit  from  third-garty  resources  that  reimburse  direct 
care  services,  IHS  staff  at  the  local  level  Have  an  added  incentive  to  promote  third-party 
program  enrollment  and  to  record  TPR  data.  r 

IHS  is  proceeding  with  full  implementation  of  an  automated  system  refardless  of  the 
fiscal  agent  decision.  The  potential  benefits  to  be  realized  through  automation  will 
•improve  third-party  resource  coordination  and  positively  affect  other  issues.  Anticipated 
advantages  of  IHS  automation  in  relation  to  TPR  enhancement  includej 


• 


The  SS  percent  decrease  in  clerical  time  required  to  process  CHS  claims 
in  an  automated  site  was  used  to  free  up  time  for  gathering  third-party 
eligibility  information  and  coordination  of  benefits 

Automated  duplicate  payment  check  and  other  automated  edit  checks  in 
relation  to  potential  liability  of  other  payors 
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Increased  accessibility  of  patient  end  provider. data  fUet  (e^H  patient 

information)  .  f 

Increased  productivity  and  overall  management  capability  via  timely  andt 
accurate  inform  tion  feedback 


r>  Examination  o^he  five  study  quesUin  leads  in  each  case  to  the  following 
conclusion}  a  fiscal  agent*  by  itself,  wclfcd  not  significantly  $ 


a 


Reduce  costs 

Reduce  unreasonable  payments 
Improve  accuracy 
Eliminate  duplicate  payments. 
Increase  third-party  resources* 


This  is  not  to  say  that  IHS  has  no  room  for  improvement  In  these  areas*  IHS  needs  to 
continue  to  address  the'lsaufs  that  have  been  raised,  in  particular  those  related  to  third- 
party  resources  and  coordination  of  benefits.  The  salient  finding  of  the  study  is  that  a 
fiscal  agent  would  not  be  a  panacea  In  curing  the  identified  problems* 
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'  OVBRVUSWs  INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE/CONTRACT  HEALTH  SERVICE    '  * 

*  Tne  purpose  of  the  Contract  Health  Serftce  (CHS)  program  Is  to  statement*  IHS 
direct  care  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  health  service  de^very  system.  As  illustrated 
in  Exhibit #>lv  IHS  direct  care  end  1HS/CHS  programs  are  Integrated  with  the  exception 
of  their  program  accounts? 

e     .CHS  patients  are  almost  100  percent  direct  care  patients  in  most 

locations j  CHS  services  are  authorised  by  IHS  physicians  if\vRgJfacilitiesr 


•  Although  some  staff  positions  are  assigned  exclusively  to  CHS,  molV.CHS 
staff  are  also  Involved  in  direct  patient  care  activities,  especially  at  ' 
service  unit/facility  level? 

i    •      Automated  systems  are  used  for  both  CHS  and  direct  care  functions. 

There  are  three  types  of  contract  care  within  CHSs 

e      Tribal  contracts  (^638"  contracts)  > 

•  Contracts  in  support  of  direct  care  (e^if  laboratory  services  at  ah  IHS 
facility)  *  ' 

e      Traditional  contract  care  (private  sector  services  to  individual 
y  patients):  the  focus  of  pur  itud£ 

The  IHS/CHS  system  is  decentralized  through  a  network  of  12  area  offices  and  82  service 
^units  (not  including  those  under  tribal. contracts)*  Tne  service  units  administer  pro^rams^ 
in  150  IHS  hospitals  and  health  centers,  as  Veil  as  approximately  200  outpatient  clinics. 
There  are  131.8  PTEs  allocated  to 'CHS;  123.8  of  these  are  in  the  area  offices,  service 
units,  and  facilities  where  IHS/CHS  claims  are  processed.  Eleven  of  the  twelve  Area 
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Provider  bills  Medicaid, 
Medicare,  or  private 
insurant a  for  tliglbla 
patianta 

Provider  racaivaa  thirds 
psrty  reieburaawest 
directly 


OMI  HSAiTH  CAM  SYSTEM  WITH  SIPAJlATt  PROGRAM  ACCOWTS 
Separata  Fro  grasf  Account!  ✓ 


,  EXHIBIT  A-i 


IBS  bills  Madicaid  end 
Ksdicsrs  for  sligiUe 
patian^i 

XHS  Vvcsivss  Kadiciid/ 
Kadlcare  raleimrtesentf 


Sas*  Patients »  Personnel^  Pacilifcieey  Automation  * 


ERIC 


*   Automat  ad  Site*  (Present  plus  tho*a  scheduled  for  autoaetiow  ie* FYS*) 
%  Arss  Offices 
38  Service  Onita 

( 
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Offices  and -approximately  '80  percent  of  the  service  units  are  located  west  of  tfte 
'Mississippi  River,  .     ,*  * ^  >  * 

The  CHS  program 'retires  both* medical  and  adrnln§?rative  fiscal  authorization* 
Prior  authorise, lk>n  la  required  except  in  emergencies,  when  authorization  must  be 
obtained  withta72  hours.  The  needed  service  must  be  unavailable  or  not  .readily 
accesa^file  at  the  IHS  facility*,  and  within  current  medical  priorities.  In  addition,  the  * 
patient  must  be  bothi  *  /  . 

*    *  ■  •  •  .  »  I*' 

*      ^  resident  of  the  CfiS  delivery  area,  and  '  -  \*  - 

*  *  *     •  * 

a      A  member  of  tne  tribe{*)  in  that  area  or  have  cjose  socioeconqmic  ties  to 

• '     tht;.tHbe<si       _  *     .  1  *   #  ■ 

Aay  available  third-Wty  resources  (e^.f  an  eligible  patient1*  Medicare  benefits)  must  be 
used  first/ IHS  i*  "last  p*y orw  for  CH£  * 


*    Traditional  contract  care  typically  accounts  for  over  8$  percent  of  CHS 
expenditures  and  approximately  14  percent  of  the  total  IHS  budget.  For  example,  in 
PY82  the  total  IHS  obligation  was  $638,4  million*  Expenditures  in  the  IHS/CHS  program 
were  as  follow^  v  *  *   *  >■ 

FY 82  -  EXPENDITURES  IK  MILLIONS  v 


a  IHS/CHS 
'"f    e      Tribal  ("S38")  Contracts 

e      Contracts  in  Support  of  pircot  Care 


ftQU 
5.9 


Traditional  Contract  Care: 


I! 


88.6 


As  illustrated  in  Exhibit  A-2,  which  highlights  oata  on  FV81  CHS,  traditional 
contract  care  expenditures  and  claims  are  concentrated  primarily  in  inpatient  and 
outpatient  services*.  §2,9  percent  of  total  dollars  and  over  35  percent  of  the  XSO^OOO 
claims.  These  CHS  expenditures  include  full  payment  as  well  as  partial  payment,  i.e., 
when  the*  CHS  provider  receives  partial  reimh^rsamerft  from  a  third-party  payor  (e^., 
Medicaid)  and  IHS  pays  part.  ' 
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IHR/r.KS  BtPEHDITllWES  AND  CLAIMS 


-Expenditures  FY81  for  Traditional  CHS  (in  MiLLijajycs  *86.l 

Inpatient  $52.8  (61/3X)             .      Outpatient  S18.fi  (21.6X) 

,   •  Travel      * 3A7  (QH.3X)            .     Dental  -  $  5.3  (06.2X) 

Other'     .  $  5.7  (06.6X) 

vlHS/CHS  Claims  fysi  for  Traditional  CHSi  180,000 

.      iNPAffENT  63,500  (35. 3X5'            .      OUTPATIENT  107,600  (59.8X)  v 

Travel       1,600  (00. 6X)                Bentae  2,300  (01.31) 
%                                .     Other    &    5,600  (03. IX) 

~CttS  TRAMSACTlOMSj   680,060  PER  VEAR^y 

Includes  All  Three"  Kinds  of  Contract  Care  • 
INC14JOES  Multiple  Functions  in  Relation  to  a  Single  Claims 
Obligating  the  Funds  • 

Paying  the-  Claim  '* 
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Adjusting  the  Authorizes  Amount 
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Tke  basic  IHS/CHS  claims  pr<Hjessing  functions  may  be  summarized  as  follows* 

•  rHS  authorizes  CHS  bated  on  medical  need  and  eligibility  criteria, 

*  IHS  issues  authorization  fprm/pUrahase  order 

<    t      Patient  receives  service  from  nort-IHS  provider 

e  "    Provider  completes  authorization  form  and  submits  it  to  IHS  service  unit 
as  claim  -  t 

Service  unit  reviews  claim  for  accuracy  and  appropriateness;  staff 
ctifecks  to  see  that  any  potential  third-party  resources  have  been  used 

e  -    Approval  claims  go  to  Area  Office  where  they  are  further  reviewed -for 
^  accuracy 

«      Claims  receiving  final  approval  are  processed  for  pejjjgpt  by  'Treasury 
Department 

A  flow  chart  illustrating  IHS  claims  processing  and  related  functions,  as  well  as 
assumptions  as  to  how  these  functions  might  be  allocated  if  IHS  used  a  fiscal  agent, 
fdilows  as  Exhibit  A-4.  -  ~ 
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METHODOLOGY 


Macro's  study  of  IHS/CHS  elaims  processing  focused  on  the  examination  of  the  fiscal 
agent  option  in  relation  to  the  five  Identified  prdblem  areas? 
•x  "  ,  * 

e      Claims  processing  coats 
e      Unreasonable  rates 

•      Accuracy  " 

e      Duplicate-payments     ,  ♦ 
e      Use  of  thir<H>arty  resources 

Our  approach  was  designed  to  identify  and  review  potential  solutions' to  the  problems 
and  analyze  how  these  solutions  ere  addressed  by  use  of  e  fiscal  agent* 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  study,  there  was  frequent  communicatioActween 
contractor  staff  and  the  Work  Group.  Telephone  discussions  and  meeting*  with  ASPE, 
ms,  technicalconsultani  to  HRSA,  and  Macro  staff  participation  were  held  as  needed  to  0 
provide  guijlaneeipn  the  methodology  *  , 

XK   rMFORMATlOK  SOURCES 

►  *  * 

Macro's  examination  of  the  IHS/CHS  claims  processing  system  as  it  relates  to  the 

fiscal  agent  option  focused  on  three  types  of  information  sources?  * 

•  ■  "\ 

e      Studies  and  related  written  data  relevant  to  the  five  study  questions 
e      Interviews  with  government  and  private  sector  representatives  / 
e      Site  visits  to  IHS  area  offices  and  services  units 

2.     REVIEW  OF  WRITTEN  DATA  " 

Because  or  the  rigid  time  constraints  of  this  study,  i.e.,  l£  weeks,  research  efforts 
concentrated  heavily  on  existing  data  emanating  from  HRSA,  IHST  GAO,  and  other 
government  as  well  as  private  sector  sources.  The  major  data  sources  utilized  are  listed 
below.  A  complete  bibliography  of  written  data  follows  Appendix  B. 

m      GAO  letter  reports  on  IHS/CHS  claims  processing,  including? 

Data  Form  Used  by  GAO  to  Tabulate  Erroneous 
Payment  Amounts  i 

Selactad  Summary  Data 

Selected  Summary  Data 

Selected  Data  on  IHS  Contracts 

i 

Selected  GAO  Survey  Steps 


Code 

008 

m 

Coda 

Q09 

Code 

010 

Code 

on 

Code 

012 
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Code  013 


Coda  014 


Code  015 


Cod*  020 
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Selected  Summary  Data  on  Potentially  Erroneous 
Claim*  and  Payment  Amounts  from  a  Prospective 
.  Sample  of  Claims  at  Selected  Service  Units 

Estimated  Percent  of  Erroneous  Claims  by  Type 
of  Claim  -  k  , 

JHS  Data  of  Residual  (Partial)  Payment  Claims  by 
Area/Program  Office 

Possible  Distribution  of  Erroneous  Payments 

BCPA  Beta  given  to  QAO 

Duplicate  Payments  Can  Occur  When  Indians  are 
Eligible  fox  More  than  One  Program 

QAO  Discussion  Paper 


Letters  from  Medicare  fiscal,  agents  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
processing  IES/CHS  claim 

President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  Report  om  Contract  . 
Health  Services  of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  Issue  PHS-2,  October  1, 
1515  ! 

Director*  Task  Force  on  Contract  Health  Services  Indian  Health  Service, 
Report  of  the  IH$  Directors  Task  Force  on  Contract  Health  Services  as 
Transmitted  by  the  Director,  HRSA+  February  18$$  < 

Status  Reports  on  CH8  Task  Force  Implementation  Plan,  April  1983 
through  December  1B83    1    ~~  ~~  ' 

Office  of  Management,  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  Services 

Administration,  Report  on  the  Contract  Health  Services  in  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  l5s2 

IHS  file  information,  including? 

Automation  systems  plans  and  implementation  reports 

%      Contract  health  services  management  Information  services 
*       (CHS/ MIS)  implementation  reports 

General  program  information 

Studies  of  the  CHS  program 

Program  management  improvement  papers 
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Claims  processing  Issues  papers  on  legal  and  administrative  issues 

Claims  processing  Issues  papers  on  fiscal  agent  functions,  including 
specific  descriptions  of  the  proposed  scope  of  work  for  a  fiscal 
agentU) 

e      Health  Care  Finance  Administration  (HCFA)  file  information,  including;? 
HCFA  discussion  papers  on  IBS  claims  processing 
Administrative  costs  of  HCFA -fiscal  agents 
Error  rates  of' HCFA  fiscal  agents  < 

3.    INTERVIEWS  AND  MEETINGS  „ 

* 

Personal  and  telephone  Interview^  with  knowledgeable  government  officials  and  key 
private  sector  representatives  provided  an  abundance  of  useful  Information,  When 
interviewing  people  who  were  not  familiar  with  IHS/CHS  claims  processing,  Macro 
provided  written  and  oral  descriptive  material  on  CHS  claims  processing  needs  and 
characteristics  prior  to  the  interview.  For  example,  fiscal  agents  were  sent  detailed 
flowcharts  depicting  IHS/CHS  claims  processing,  as  well  as  background  material 
describing  the  unique  processing  retirements  of  IHS/CHS.  h  list  of  the  people 
interviewed  and  the  date  of  the  interview  follows.  Further  detail  describing  the  type  of 
information  gathered  from  the  interviews  can  be  found  in  &hSbit  B-i. 


Vs*6!***.^  ^ministration 

1172782 


11/14/83 


Cp  Ford  Heard,  HI?  Nancy  Barr, 
V.A*  Procurement  for  Medicine  and  Surgery 

Mike  Lawscn,  Bob  Perrault, 

V.A.  Medical  Administrative  Services 


Health  Care  Finance  Administration 


11/16/83 


John  Jansak,  Director,  OP  A 
Harold  Bailin,  Chief,  Operations  Analysis  Branch 
Bill  Hickman,  Director,  Division  of  Operations 
Bob  Scogna,  Budgets  Contractor 
Samuel  Wajman,  Program  Analyst 
Phil  Hooks,  Procurement  Specialist 


1/30/84 
2/2/84 
2/3/84 
2/10/84  . 


John  Jansak 
Harold  8aiiin 


William  Zavoina,  Program  Analyst 

William  Zavoina,  Sam  Walman,  Mary  Anne 
Durham,  Gary  Kavanagh 
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GAP 

12/6/83,  1/20/84 

Grace  Commission 

1/24/84 

u 


Keith  Martef^on,  EvAli»tor-in-CI»r««  of  lHS 
Investigation  . 


Mike  Wulff,  Manager  of  Purchasing  Programs, 
Union  Texas  Petroleum 


Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration 
12/5/83  • 


12/14/83 

IHS  Headquarters 

ll/4/83f  UA5/83, 
1/24/84,  .1/31/84 
11/1S/83 

11/4/83,  llfl3/83 
11/17/83, 1/11/84 


Ronald  Carlson,  Associate  Administrator,  ' 
OPEL/HSSA  ^     >     1 4  / 

Edward  Martin,  Director,  Bureau  of  Health  Care 
Delivery  and  Assistance 


James-Mitchell^  Chief  Contract  .Health  Service 
Branch 


Robert  Thurmon,  Chief,  Health  Care  Adminis- 
tration W^noh 

John  Hammond,  Health  Economist,  Contract 
Health  Services  Branch 

Steve  Kauffman,  Chief,  Inpatient  C^re 
Division  of  Resource  Coordinatiotf 


THS  Area  Office?  and  Service  Units 


UA8/83 
11/21/83 
11/30/83 
12/7/83 

12/7/83 

1J2/7/S3 
42/9/33  • 

12/20/83 
12/21/83 
1/10/84 


Bm  Mason 
Cliff  Wiggins 
James  McArthur 
Oklahoma  City  Terry  Rice,  Roy  Drlscoll 
John  Harlow e 
Bob  James,  Bill  McKee 


Tucson 
PtK>enix 
Albuquerque 


Medicare  Fiscal  Agent 
1/4/84,  1/10/84 


Pawnee 
Service  Unit' 
Navajo 
Gallup  Indian 
Center 
USET 
Aberdeen 
Bimidgi-  . 


Sid  QiHson 
Nedra  Bantofl 

Dr.  William  Betts?  .Carl  Love 
Dan  Madrano 
Gecrge/Lefebvra 


■  /  3?2 

©  / 
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Third  Party  Administrator 

Railroad  Rettrtefocnt  Board  Fiscal  A^ent 
2/2/84 


3,    SITE  VISITS 

Macro  System*  staff  visife<J  n5s  area  offices  and  service  units  to  obtain  firsthand 
information  on  the  operation*  and  feroee^im  of  IHS/CHS  claims  processing  *nd  to  help 
determine,  through  interview*  witj  key  figures,  the  feasibility  of  using  a  fiscal  agent  to  ' 
alleviate  problems  related  to  the  five  *ttajy  questions.  Because  the  Macro  study  analyzes 
the  relative  ability  of  a  fiscal  ^ent  to  resolve  the  problems  cited  as  compared  to  an 
automated  IHS  system,  Macro  visi&d  the  Oklahoma  City  Area  Office  and  the  Pawnee 
(Oklahoma)  Service  Unit,  where  UN»  prototype  CHS/MIS  system  is  currently  in 
operation.  Other  sites  vtsit#$fm$ttded  Aberdeen  and  BimkSgi*  The  following  objectives 
were  accomplished  through  these  site  vists; 

Observe  afctibroeteji  ares  office  and  service  unit  In  prototype  context 

"* 1  -  -i:  1  t 

Revise  model  of  the  IHS  claims  processing  system 

Refine  irfs  interview  guide  based  on  feedback  from  area  office  and 
service  unit  personnel 

.  +  v  p 

Collect  information  about  the  capabilities  of  the  automated  system  in 
relation  to  the*/fy*  study  issues 

Collect  data  generated;  by  the  automated  system 

Refine  ti^e/mcttqn  study  design  by  specifying  activity  clusters  to  be 
timed  '  [< 


4.  METHODOLOGY 


IMB/MOTION  STUDY 


Initially,  preliminary  ftirtctlcmal  models  for  IHS/CHS  claims  processing  were 
developed  through  arialysisaf  existing  data  and  interviews  with  IHS  central  office  staff. 
These  were  modified  through  telephone  Interviews  with  CHS  claims  processing  staff  at 
the  following  sit  ess  ;  ; 

Oklahoma  City  Area  Office  (automated)  * 
Pawnee  3erviee  Unit  (automated)  1 
tfavajo  Area  Office  (manual) 
Gallup  Indian  Medical  Center  (manual) 
Phoenix  Area  Office  (automated) 
Tuqson  Ara  Office  (automated) 
j3ags  Service  Unit  (automated) 
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Site  visits  to  the  Oklahoma  City  Area  Office  and  to  the  Pawnee  (Oklahoma)  Service 
Unit  provided  Maefo  with  firsthand  observation*  ot  IHS/CHS  automated  claims 
processing  systems.  Di|^pg  the  site  visits,  functions  were  refined  and  divided  into 
activity  clusters  which  would  lend  themselves  easily  to  time/motion  studies.  Comparable 
and  parallel  manual  activities  for  each- function  were  described  and  other  verified  by  the 
manual1  area  office  and  service  unit  participating  in  the  study. 

The  following  claims  processing  activities  clusters  were  timed: 

•    .  At  the  service  unifet  - 

Determining  eligibility— establish  a  patient  chart  and  register  the 
patient  ^ 

Appropriateness  of  service— fill  out  top  of  referral  form,  approve  - 
service,  give  special  instructions  for  services,  and  cheek  V 
alternative  resource  eligibility  T 

Authorization  process— type  or  key  information  frofft  referrals, 
generate  payment  document, -sign,  mail  to  providers  t 

Payment  process— claims  have  been  completed  by  the  provider  and 
returned  to  the  service  unit.  Claims  are  now  checked  for  actual 
services  and  charges  compared  to  authorised  services  and  charges, 
utilization  of  third  parties,  diagnosis,  length  of  stay,  and  physician 
signature.  Claims  are  assigned  diagnostic  codes. 

«      At  the  area  offices:  ,  'J^—** 

t  - 

Mailroom  activities/statistical  sampling 

Vouched  auditing—review  of  all  claims  for  signature,  diagnosis, 
date,  and  price  listed.  Audit  includes  checking  contract,  comparing 
to  length  of  stay,  checking  for  authorized- vs.  excluded  charges^ 

Generating  payment  tape— automated  sites  only.  Comparable 
activities  timed  at  manual  sites. 

Data  processing  hard  copy  generation— automated  sites  only. 
Comparable  activities  timed  at  manual  sites 

Reconciliation  of  hard  copy  payment  document  with  source 
document— automated  sites  only.  Comparable  activities  timed  at  a 
manual  sites.  ™ 

Data  processing  runs  magnetic, tape  and  brings  to  flhance— 
automated  sites  only.  Comparable  activities  timed  at  manual  sites. 

Type  1166  schedule 

Certification  for  payment 

-  '    File  paid  vouchers 
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$.  BRIEFINGS 

*»  , 

An  Interim  Report  summarising  findings  in  these  areas  was  presented  In  the 
following  briefings* 


January  30, 1934) 


February  3, 1984 


s+  1  February  13,  1984 


February  24*  1934 


Everett  Rhoades,  M.D,,  Director,  HiS 

Ronald  Carlton,  Associate 

Administrator,  OPEL/HRSA 

Jim  Mitchell  Chief,  CHS  Branch  of 

IBS' 

Senior  IH5  and  OPEL  staff 

John  Kelso,  Deputy  Administrator; 

HBSA 
Dr.  Rhoades 

Jim  Mitchell 

Senio/  IHS  and  HRSA  staff 

Edward  Brandt,  M*D»,  Assistant  ' 
Secretary  fofr  Health 
Dr.  Rhoades 
John  Kelso 
Jim  Mitchell 

Senior  IHS,  HRSA  and  ASPB  staff 

"Ttob^t  BrHelmsy^D»|>uiy  Assistant 

Secretary  for  Health  Policy 
-Senior  ASPE  staff 
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Federal  Register,  Indian  Health  Contgjfct  Health  Services.  DHEW,  August  4, 
.1*78.  "t  " 

,Forbufh,  Viiford,  J . ,  ,  Letter  to  ASHE  on  FY  1984  Legislative  Proposal,  Und«fc«4» 

Health  Care  Financing  Adainistrat ion,  Bureau  of  Program'  Operations,  Office  of 
Program  Administration,  Analysis  of  Intermediaries'  and  Carriers. ' 
AdBlniatratlve  Costa  October  -  March  FY  j 983 .  July  19S57  ~ 


Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  Departoent  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Indian  Health  Service  Pig  of  HCFA  Contractors  to  Process  Contract  Health 
Services  Billings*  July  I.  I9S3*       '  "  . 

Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  DHHS,  Memoranda  on  Indian  Health 
Services  Contract  Health  Services  Use  of  HfiFA  Contractors,  1982*  '* 

Health  Care  Financing  Adadni  at  ration,  "Indian  Health  Service  Use  of  HCFA 
Contractors  to  Process  Contract  Health  Service  Billings:     Cost  Estimate,"  * 

Undated* 


Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  Office  of  the  Administrator,  "Kote  to 
Carolyns  Davis  on  the  Effect  of  Section  131  of  TSFSA  on  State  Copayment 
Programs,"  January  23/  1983. 

Hlrsch,  Donald,  "Draft  Bill  Report  Dealing  with  tying  fcHAMPUS  to  Medicare," 
Assistant  General  t&mssl,  Office  of  Legislation  and  Regulations  Services, 
May  23,  1933. 

House  of  Representatives,  "Making  Appropriations  for **he  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  for  the  Fisal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1983, * 
Conference  Report  Ho*  98-399-  ■ 

-Indian  Health  Manual,  Pert  2,  Chapter  3  -  Contract  Health  Services.  PHS  110- 
i->9  Tab  d,  January  27,  19S2.  ~~ 

Indian  Health  Service  Area  Offices,.  Comments  on  Revisions  of  the  IHS  Manuel. 
CHS  Ffogras,  September  1982: 

Indian  Health  Service  Area  Offices,  Memoranda  on  Contract  Health  Care  Contract 
sates  of  Reimbursement  for  1982* 

Indian  Health  Service  Area  Offices^  Memoranda  on  the  Status  of  CHS /MIS, 
^November  1982  through  March  1983. 

Indian  Health  Service  Area  Office  Directors,  Memoranda  on  Comments  on  the 
Public  Health  Service  Report  on  CHS,  July  19S2*  t 

Indian  Health  Service.  "Briefing  on  IHS  ADP  Activities,"  September  14f  1983. 
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Indian  Health  Servics  Computer  Printout!,  Contract  Health  Service  Transactions 
Fiscal  Year  1982  and  Contract  Health  Service  Transactions  by  State,  FY8H  n 
Indian  Health  Service,  "Contract  Health  Care  Indian  Health  Service:  Process 
for  Determining  Resource  Requirements ^  "  Undated, 

Indian  Health  S*$tfice,  Contract  Health  Services  Obligation  Amounts  for  FY  1978 
through  FY  1984. . 

Indian  Health  Service  Contract  Health.  Service  Forms,  including  Patient 
Information,  Referral  Form,  CHS  claim  form*. 

Indian  Health  Servica,  Draft  1984  legislative  Proposals/ 

A 

Indian  Health  Service,  Indian  Health  Service  AD P  Flfo  Year  Plan  for  FY83  - 
FY88,  '       '     '  ^~  :   


Indian  Health  Servica  Meaorandua,  Authorise  Reimbursement  for  IRS  Contract 
Care  Services  at  Medicare  Rates,  Undated. 

Indian  Health  Service,  Meaoranda  from  Area  Offices*  Contract  Health  Services 
Branch  on  Cessment  a  and  Analysis' of  the ^Directors  TaskFolCCe  Report  on  CHS, 
1983,  . 

Indian  Health  Servica  Memoranda  on  FY85  Budget  Justification  Materials  -  CHS 
Reimbursement  Rates,  CHS /HIS  Stattis,  January  1984, 

Indian  Health  Service  Memoranda  on  Responses  to  PHS  Report  on  Contract  Health 
Care.  '  ,  ' 

>  * 
Indian  Health  Service  Memorandum  regarding  the  effect^of  the  CHS/MIS  on  Area 

and  Service  Unit  clerical  requirements,  November,  1983** 

Indian.  Health  Service!  Office  of  Program  Statistics*  Indian  Health  Service 
Area/Program  Office  Listing  By  Area*  Service  Unit,  State  and  County^  FY  1983 t 
February  1983.  ^ 

Indian  Health  Service,  Oklahoma  Area  and  Ftewnee  Computer  Screen  D i splay s«/ 

Indian  Health  Service,   Public  Health  ServiceX  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  The  Indian  Health  Program  of  the  ulj«  Public  Health  Service,  DHHS 
Publication  tfo.  (HSA)  80-1003.,  198Q. 

Indian  Health  Service,  The  Pawnee  Senef  tc  Package  _Prpgtam ?  A  Progress  Report 
to  the  Congressy  March  1982. 

Indian  Health  Service  Piggyback  Reports  for  FYSl  and  FY82,  Contract  Service 
&1 shursement  s» 

Indian  Health  Service,  Report  1A  Contract  Cost . Repotting  IHS  Summary, 
September  1983.  ' 
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Indian  Health  Service,  Rcport^U  FY  1982  and  fy  1983  s  CHS  Coats  Per  Unit 
Total  Contract  Care. 


Indian  Keelth  Servict,  Report  2C:  _  Inpatient!  Diagnosis  Recode  Croups,  and 
Contract  Health  Services  Hospital  Discharge s>  Days.  ALPS,  and  Coat  By 
Admission  Diagnosis.  " 

<. 

Indian,  Health  Servics,  Summary  of  lap  t^an  Cat  ion  Meeting  wl$h  HCFA  * 
Re pr s sc n t at ivas t  February  1983*     %  , 

"* 

Indian  Health  Servics,  Tenteclva  Plansfor  lApiemtntlng  Re commenda clone  .of  the 
Director's  task  Force  oTContraqt  Health  Services t  April  1983  and  September 

im:-   —    • 

.Indian  Health  Service,  Types  of  CHfe  Costs, 
"Indian  Trust  Lands  Court  Suits,"  Unauthoredf  Und 

Jeanotte,  Deborah  M* ,  Legislative  and  Regulatory  Analyst,  IBS,  "Comments 
Received  on  48  FH  July  15,  1983  -  Third  Party  Mli^te,'"  September. 8,  19S3. 


Kaufman,  Stave,  Comparison  of  Dlatributfton  ofjfrriaayy 
General  HptipitefTischargis.  FY  1980  and  FY  382,  |HSt 


Diagnosis,  Contract 
September  8,  1983. 


teeters  of  correspondence  between  Richard  j/  McCloikmy,  director  of  the  Office* 
of  Legislation  and  Regulations  Services  (IMS)  and  Fletcher  Sell*  Commissioner 
of  Insurance  for  the  State  of  Kansas,  end^ue  Crfse/Blue  Shield  on  billing 
third  party  payor a,  August  1983. 

Macro  Syeteme,  Inc>tSite  Visit  Reports  ajn  Bemldrf  Area  Office,  Oklahoma*  C it* 
Area  Off  Ice,  Date  Processing  Service  Ce/ttar,  Alb|jquergtte Arse  Office,  Aberdeen 
Arcej  Off  ice,  Navajo  Arefc  Off  lee , .  Phoenix  Area:  &  y  jcei ,  B  lue  Croma^B  ltit  Shi  eld 
of  Sew  Mexico  t  January  198% 

Masbn,  Willie* ,  "Comments  on  Scope  ot  Work  for /Fiscal  Agent."  Operations 
.Branch,  Indian  Health  Service,  August  8, ,1983./ 

\  J  ' 

Mason,  William  end  McArthur,  Jim,  graft  Scope (of  Work;  for  an  IHS  Fiscal  ^gent» 

Data  Processing  Centsr,  IKS,  June       1983*  '  * 

McClosky,  Richard  J  * ,  "Silling  Insurance  Companies,*  Office  of  Legielation  and 
Regulations  Services,  October  21  L  /1 983. 

Mitqheli,  Jimmy,  Chief  of  Contract  Health  Services  Branch,  Staff  Paper  on  CHS- 
Hgdlcara/Medicaid  Reimbursement  differential,  Indian  Health  Services  Contract 
Health  Services  Branch,  Februir^  1982/  7 

Mitcheli»  Jimmy,  Chief  Contr/ci  Health  Services  Branch,  Memorandum  on  Proposed 
Revision  of  the  CHS  Section /of  the  Indifn  Heelth  Manual, .August  11,  1983. 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  Repjor^:  on  Indian  Health  Service,  June  1981, 
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Office  ^of  nAigement,  Office  of  AfiiiUnt  ,  Secretary  of  Health  Sarvicaa  • 
Administration,  Report  on  the  Contract  Health  Ser&cea  in  the  Indian  Health 
Service;  1982.  "  [       '    ~     ;  '  ^  . 

"  Oklahoma  City  Area  ©ffice;,  Indian  Health  Service,  U%S.  Public  Health  Service, 
IndUn,  Health  Care.  Indian  Health  Service  Oklahoma  Area,  DHEW  Publication  No. 

73-t20?.Q.  ; 

Phoenix  Are^lndiafi  Health  Service,  "OMS  Objective;    Improved  Management  of 
CHS,"  August/  13,  1982.  "  ' 

Pofvasnik^  Dr.  John,  "Memorandum  on  Medicare  Allowable  Coat  Rate,**  Navajo  Area 
_Ind^n  Health  Service  Contract  H^aHtr^rvtce,  February  16,  1983. 

President's  Private  Sector  Survey  oti  Cost  ControK  Report  on:  Contract  Health  ' > 
Servi-cea^of  th*>  Indian  Health  Service.  Ieaue  PHS-2,  October  1*  1982* 

Public  Health  Service,  Fiscal  Year  I9g5  Legislative  Proposals  for  the  Indian 
k    Health'  Service. 

'  *  *  m 

Rhoades,  Everett  ft. ,  M.D*  ,  Director,  Indian  Health  Service,  "Briefing  Material 
for  Meeting  of  June  7  with  GAO,  *  $ay  20,  *1983.  "  r 

*■  *  .  • 

Rhoadea,  Everett  R. ,  M.D. ,  Director,  IH{>,  Contract  Hejlth  Services  ProRram 

IndlaV  Health  Service  a  -  Claim  Doeumention  Requirements,  November    $33  •  1 
*-  .  *  j*t  * 

s  -   *  ^ 

Rhoadea,  Everett  R. ,  M.D,  ,  Director,  JRS,  ."Making  Indiana  Liable  for  the  Coat  ? 
of  Sarvicas  Provided  by  the  Indian  Health  Setvicfc* ~  IHS,  May  27,  1982. 

«*  . 

Rhoadea,  £ves»t*  R, ,  M.D*,  Memorandum  to  Larry  Sauer,  OL/HSA  on  Legislative  • 
'   tnitiatlvei^or  FV  19S4,  May%  5,  1982, 

b    Rhoades,.  Everett  R» M.D.  ,  Director,  Indian  Health  Service,  Status  on  CHS. Task 
Force  Implementation  Plan.  'September'  1983  and  December  198?*  ,      -  ■ 


/     Rice,  Terrence  t.",  Draft  -  ADP  Justification'  -  Pawnee  Project;,  Oklahoma  City  c 
"  *t^££iW  January  30,  198U        *~  *  ~  'v.'  (>     "  v"  " 

Iser^^a^^og^  Sioux  tribe',  Statement  Concerning  the  "Indian  health  Care 
endm&^ts  of  Lake.  1r;ave  rse  Reservation,  February  1984*'' 


•Area  Of fics^  January  30,  198L 

Silsetf^Vafc 
Amen 

... 

Spencer*, 'Charles  D and  Associates ,   Inc»,f  Employee  Be'nef  it  Pension  _Reports  v 
Research  Reports,   "Coordination  of  Benefits*  Rules  Adapt  to  Changing 
Demographics,"  Jterch  i$83.  1 


State**0rganisation  and  General  Administration,  "Federal  Medical  Assistance 
Percentages  Effective  ^ctober^l,  1983  -  September  30  1$S5  (^isfcal  Years  1984 
'and  <r985)V  U.S    Government  Printing  Offices     l?83-38i~858:  16% 

System*  Sciences,  Inc.* ,  ^nagement  Systems  Desdriptlon  Indian  Heaith^Servlce, 
1980.  '    •*     1  %    •  «  ♦  "  ' 

1     .  *  .     .    ;■        .v  "  . 
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"Talking  Paper  Indian  Haelth  Service  Contract -Haa 1th  Services  GAO 
Recommendation**"  Jcily  19S3.  *  ^ 

Ths  Sarvica  Unit  Automation  Task  Group,  Report  on  Considerations  for 
Implementing  the  Contract Health ^Service  Hanaaeaent  loforftatlQn  System  and 
Issues'  Relating  to  the  APP  Hester  Plan.  IHS »  Kay  6»  1983. 

U.S.  Government  t  General  Accounting  Office,  lattar  raportf  on  IH5/CHS  claims 
proceasirtg,  including*  4  - 

a  Coda  003      Data  Fore  Used  by  GAO  to  Tabulate  Erroneous  Payment  Amounts 

i""a  Coda  009  -  Selected  Suntx?  ikta  „  .   — - —  u  

a  Coda  010     Sal  act  ad  Summary  Data 

a  Coda  0^1     Selected  Data  on  IHS  Contract* 

a     Coda  012     Seisctad  GAO  Survey  Seeps 

**  •  '-  '  7*  '  * 

■  ■■'.«..  * 

a     Coda  011  '*  Sa  lac  tad  Suause.ry  Data  on  Potentially  Erroneous  Claiaa  and 
Payment  Amounts  from  a  Prospective  Sample  of  Claims  at 
Selacted  Sarvica  Uaitt  >  '  %  j 

-  **      .  "  ■ 

a     Coda -014     £e time ted  Parcant  of  Errqna^ue  ClaiAa  by  Typa  of  Clala 

;  •  "  / %  .  .  'a 

a     Coda  015     IHS  Data  of  Residual  < Partial)  Payment  Claims  by 
Arsa/Progrem  Offici  v 

a     Coda  016     Possible  Diatributiori  of  Erroneous  Payaant  a 

a     due  017     EC  FA  Data  Given  to  GAO  * 

m     Coda  019     Duplicata  Payaant  a  Can  Occur  ^en  Indiana  are  Eligibla  for 
Kora  Than  Ona  Program 

•     Coda  020     GAO  Discussion  Paptr 

m     Letters  frost  Kadicara  fiscal  agents  regarding  tha  feasibility  of 
•  procaaaing  IftS/CHS  claiaa    \  • 

U.S.  Government  t  Cancral  Accounting  Office,  "Use  of  Fiscal  Intermediaries  to. 
Process  and  Pay  Indian.  Health  §arvice  Contracts—  B-210545-C*M.  , 14  June  6,  1983. 

U*iggine,C.,  Jensen,  G.f  Breuinger  J*t  Harrier,  R«.  Repott  of  Subcommittee  on 
PAIS:     "Interim  CHS  Plan"  for  nf82.      v       '  ^ 

Viiiiams,  Valeria  N«  >  Sumry  of  Heating  tfith  KCFA  and  PKSs    IHS  Comaunity 
Hospitals  Legislative  Proposal^  August  27»  1982*  "      *  ~ 

Work  Croup  on  Improved  Management  of  the  CHS  Program,  ^Proposed  Opereting 
^Policies,"  May  5f  1982.  ^  (.  " 
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IMPLEMENTATION  ISSUES 


"^wrc  are-several  f-rnplsflisntatioft-issues  which- wiH  have  air'tnTBafft'oiii biopotential 
solutions  for  improving  IHS/CHS  claim*  processing.  Although*  a  fun  examhwition  of  thess 
issue*  n  outfit  the  scope  of  thk  study,  their  identification  may  be  helpful  to  the 
Department  in  its  further  analysis  of  IHS/CHS  claims  processing.  Some  of  the 
implementation  issues  wlfl  n*ed  to  be  addressed  regardless  of  the  decision  on  the  fiscal 
agent  aptionrother*  are  closely  associated  with  a  particular  option; 

I.    IMPLEMENTATION  ISSUES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  USB  OF  A  FISCAL  jflSKT 
e      Legislative  authority? 

currently  lades  legislative  authority  to  contract  directly  with  a 
fiscal  agent*  ^  s 

*  .  -      IHS  lack  of  this  authority  has  been  Interpreted  to  preclude  use  of 

HCFAs  contracting  authority  based  on  Economy  Act  .requirements. 

e      General  fiscal  agent  considerations: 

The  relative  advantage  of  using  one  versus  many  fiscal  agents 
requires  further  analysis,  particularly  regarding  grouping  of 
geographic'areas  and  administration  costs. 

Estimated  IHS/CHS  claims  volume  of  180,000  per  year  fs  less  than 
one-third  of  estimates  used  In  previous  studies.  This  may  have 
extensive  implications  for  procurement,  e^  number  and  type  of 
Interested  contractors  and  cestoids  themselves* 

\  .       "      The  standard  IHS  procurement/process  might  not  yield  contracts 
^comparable  to  the  bast  case  estimate. 

.  -      Various  factors  affect  the  ability  to  use  a  ffecal  agent  associated 
with  (1)  IHS  patients  with  no  Social  Security  number  or  equivalent 
unique  patient  identifier;  (2)  IHS  use  of  its  own  claims  form?  (3) 
communication  links  with  local  units  In  relation  to  obligated'  funds 
status*  (4)  overall  automated  system  compatibility. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  recent  interpretations  as  to  IKS  eligibility  to 
receive  enrollment  information  from  State  Medicaid  agencies  could 
extend  to  private  sector  fiscal  agents. 
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APPENDIX  C(2) 


Use  of  KCFA  fiscal  agent** 


Medicare  Part  A  fiscal  intermediaries  and  Part  8  carriers  (i.e., 
fiscal  egente)  may  or  may  not  be  interested  in  IKS  business. 

»*  '  l* 

Most  Medicare  fiscal  agents  would  have  to  make  extensive  claims 
processing  modifications  due  to  lack  of  similarity  between  IHS 
contract  ears  and  Medicare  programs,  e.g,,  only  a  very  smell 

 _____  ^    percentage  of  Madicara  gjatas4gyoiVg~ciy^^  _ 

~  toenafHsv  — =  ■  ^  ~ 

Under  IHS  use  of  a  Medicare-type  rate  structure,  HCFA  fiscal 
agents  would  still  not  hive  established  Medicare  rates  for  many 
IHS/CHS  services,  e.g*,  maternity  care. 

*  #  *•  .v 

2.    IMPLEMENTATION  ISSUES ^SgQCIATElT WITH  THS  RETENTION  OF  CLAIMS 

processing      *  :  :  ~ 

e>      Automation  impact? 

Projected  costs  of  $SOO,500  to  complete  automation  equipment 
purchases  ere  partially  dependent  on  fun^s  not  yet  appropriated* 

Automation  expertise  is  not  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
IHS/CHS  system;  soma  areas  do  not  currently  haveMata  processing 
specialists*  \ 

1 

TVaininf  programs  to  implement  automation  systematically  and 
uniformly  throughout  IBS  have  not  been  developed. 

Software  t  J  implement  potential  change*,  e.g,t  adoption  of  a  rate- 
letting  system,  has  not  bean  identified]; 

m      Patient  registration* 

Hie  IHS  patient  registration  system  currently  being  implemented 
does  not  include  a  unique  patient  identification  number* 


Issues  related  to  registration  of  all  IHS  eligible  patients, 
comparable  to  enrollment  In  an  insurance  program,  remain 
unresolved* 

■» 

Coordination  of  benefits!        *  / 


Not  yet  assessed  are  recent  IHS  efforts  to  improve  coordination  of 
benefits  such  as  the  directive  requiring  that  CHS  claims  Involving 
third-party  resources  must  be  processed  with  receipt  of  an 
explanation  of  benefits  or  claim  denial  from  the  provider. 

Reminders  to  CHS  providers  to  bill  any  available  third-party 
resource*  now  used  in  some  automated  sites*  could  be  extended  t 
throughout  the  system.  Exhibit  C-l  is  a  sample  claim  form 
illustrating  this  reminder. 
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f  APPENDIX  C<3) 


IMPLEMENTATION  ISS0ES  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  FISCAL  AGENT  DECISION  ' 

•  Risks  associated  with  setting  CHS  reimbursement  rates  at  levels 
comparable  to  Medicare  or  Medicaid,  as  illustrated  tit  Exhibit  C-2,  need 
to  be  addreaaed 

•  •      Lack  of  accesa  to  external  tfcird-party  resource  information  affects 

coordination  of  benefits  savings, 

-f  ■ 
Numerous  potential  third-party  resources  in  addition  to  Medicare,,- 
Medicaid,  and  private  health  insurance,  cg^accident  and  casualty 
insurance,  Crippled  Children's,  Black  Lung,  Veterana 
Administration,  CHAMPUS,  Workmen*  Compensation,  ete.,  ere 
potentially  relevant. 

No  centralized  database  currently  exists  to  check  eligibility  across 
all  programs* 

There  may  be  considerable  State  resistyce^  to  sharing  Medicaid 
enrollment  information  in  their  attempt  to  prevent  additional  cost 
shifts  to  the  States, 

/ 

w  0      TObai  concerns: 

Attempts  to  change  tHS  policies  and  procedures  are  sometimes  * 
perceived  as  movement  toward  program  termination. 

There  are  concerns  that  cost  of  private  Insurance  for  Tribal 
employee* #will  Increase,  if  used  frequently  as  an  alternative  to 

CHS,  ■     .  *  . 

•      Patient  liability  concerns  may  arise  in  conjunction  with* 

Providers  billing  Indiana  directly  when  third-party  reimbursement  is 
.„   delayed.  • 

Consideration  of  mandate  that  IHS  reimbursement  for  CHS  patients 
under  a  Medicare-type  structure  be  considered  payment  in  fuUt  l.en 
to  ensure  that  the  Indian  not  be  billed  for  the  difference  between 
IHS  reimbursement  and  the  provider's  full  billing  rate,  comparable 
to  Medicare  Pert  S  assignment . 

a      Eligibility  barriers  to  Medicaid  enrollment  such  as  Indian  trust  lands 
being  counted  as  a  personal  asset  despite  legal  rulings  to  the  contrary. 


EXNIMT  C-2 
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a  K«4ic*re  rata  stricture. 

payment a? 
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icere  rate 
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Ho  Medicare  ritti  v 
established  lor  eeverel 
!RS-nae4td  aervicee 

D*G  lyitn  will  not  Apply 
to  aany  of  the  small  rural 
or  single  co*ss*mity  hospitals 
vMeh  serve  IKS  patiente 


Currant  lefclalatlve  proposal  sotttht  by  KRS  partially  addraeses  these  e<mcerae. 
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/  :        ,  .  .  7. 

CLAIMS  PROCESSING  AND  RELATED  FUNCTIONS 

It.  Revl**  *ri  Process  Update  on  Obligate*  Fundi 
Sutus 


Revie*  Cfefimirfdr  Prior  Authorization 

Appr ope  iateness  of  Care,  and  Utilization  Review 

(Manual  Operation) 

13.  Review  A"&regete  CleN*  for  information  on 
Providers  Mid  Rate*  (If  Tnay  Have  Rate 
Scliedules) 

,  I  *.  Screen  CUUnt  for  Prior  Authorization 

15.  Check  TPR  Eligibility /Coordif^te  TPR 
,  Reimbursement  4 


16.  Pay  Claim 
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APPENDIX  0(1) 

ICFA  COST  ANALYSES 

REQUIREMENTS        .  UNIT  COST 


Se*  Up  Accounting  System 

fVoceit  Actions  to  Systems 

Take  Action*  Necessary  to  Reconcile  Differ enees 

Prepare  Reconciliation  Report  and  Project  Fund*  ' 

Availability  lor  Remainder  of  Fiscal  Year  $  1.00 


Develop  Utilization  Proflie  $  3.50 

Maintain  Utilisation  Profile 
•  Update  Profile 
>  Reconcile;  Identified  Problems 

Develop  Reasonable  Charge  System  $  5.00 
r-OetJgpt  Edit  System 


$0.50 

Identify  Potential  TPR  S  t*ces 

Establish  Eligibility  11  Necessary 

Coordinate  Benefits 

Reconcile  Records 

Modify  IHS  Referral  System 

Reconcile  and  Menage  Collection  and 

RedkbursemenU  of  Funds  $1.00 

Review  Bill  * 
Data  Entry 
Computer  Usage 

EC^PSystem  -   w  $5.00 


CLAIMS  PROCESSING  AND  RELATED  FUNCTIONS 


17.  Provide  Explanation  of  Benefits  to  Provider* 
Patient,  and  IHS 

18*   Provide  Weekly  Reports  to  IHS  on  Obligated 
Funds 


19/  Provide  Management  and  Statistical 
Reports 

Jo 


Paired  by:  HCFA/ftPO  2/21/5^ 
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REQUIREMENTS 


UNIT  COST 


-  Prepare  Separate  EOMBi  Because  of  .Specialized 
informational  Requirements  if  Each  Recipient 

-  Develop  Reporting  System  I 

-  Update  and  Maintain  Reporting  System 
-^-Manage  Latter  oi  Credit  ■* 

Contracted  Bank(s) 

-  Reconcile  Accounting  Systems 

-  Provide  Weekly  Accounting  Reports 


$  1.20 


$  3.00 
$2.50 


TOTAL  COST 

.     '  4 


$  29,70 
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Senator  Melche^Now,  first  of  all,  let  us  get  into  something  that 
we  seem  to  have  to  discuss  every  year.  Once  again  this  year,  IHS  is 
proposing  to  eliminate  programs  that  provide  health  care  services 
to  urban  Indians.  Now,  this  has  been  a  several-year  effort  to  zero 
-  out  the  urban  programs. 

Is  this  supposed  to  indicate  that  this  is  Government  policy,  or  at 
least  the  policy  of  this  administration,  that  there  is  no  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  health  care  for  Indians  who  live  in  urban 
areas? 

Dr.  Graham.  I  think  the  way  that  I  would  characterize  ttie  ra- 
tionale behind  that  portion  of  the  budget  is  that  in  a  time  of  re- 
-^-^-~^uced  Fjkteral-  fends  available  fer  ^mm^~^mces^rf^^mis;^hat 
the  priorities  that  have  been  determined  for  the  IHS  are  to  allow 
the  Service  to  provide  clinical  services  as  a  first  priority  for  those 
Indians  on  or  near  reservations;  and  that  there  is  a  feeling  that  for 
potential  Indian  individuals  or  Indian  beneficiaries  who  live  in 
urban  areas;  there  are  other  respurees,  other  sources  of  health  care 
services,  available  to  them,  both  public  and  private,  that  are  not 
available  to  Indian  individuals  on  or  near  the  reservations. 

Ttyt  highest  priority  is  in  preserving  the  clinical  capacity  on  the 
reservation  and,  therefore,  the  request  for  no  additional  support  for 
the  urban  programs. 

Senator  Melcher.  That  is  not  a  long  answer.  Congratulations, 
doctor,  I  appreciate  that.  I  have*  been  here  15  years  in  Congress, 
and  all  of  that  exsept  two  was  on  the  committees  that  had  over- 
sight over  Indian  Hqal^h  Service.  So  I  have  been  hearing  that 
answer,  and  ygiir^fs  the  shortest  one  I  have  had  or  those  13  years, 
but  it  is  the  same  answer,  during  these  times  of  attempting  to  curb 
budget  expenditures.  So  for  13  years,  at  least,  we  have  been  getting 
^During  these  times/' 

But  my  question  is  broader  than  that.  What  is  the  policy?  Is  the 
policy  going  to  be  that  we  are  going  to  just  give  that  brief  answer? 
My  question  is  broader.  What  is  the  policy,  under  the  trust  respon- 
sibility, under  the  legal  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government,  on 
Indian  health  care  for  urban  Indians?  Is  it  to  do  nothing  and  say 
that  they  should  seek  whatever  remedies  there,  are  in  other  pro- 
grams if  you  need  some  help?  Is  that  the  answer?  Is  there  a  Feder- 
al responsibility?  That  is  what  I  am  asking. 

Dr.  Ga^hAM.  I  suspect  the  answer  that  you  will  have  received  for 
that  question  might  vary  depending  upon  who,  within  the  adminis- 
tration, you  spoke  with  and  what  those  individual  views  might  be. 

However,  in  terms  df  policy,  I  know  of  no  fairer  way  to  represent 
,  policy  than  the  budget  which  the  President  submits  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  in  that  budget,  the  rationale  is  not  that  the  urban  pro- 
grams have  been  ineffective  but  that  simply  higher  priorities  dic- 
tate that  funds  be  used  for  the  clinical  care  of  Indians  on  or  near 
reservations. 

Senator  Melcher.  Well,  as  I  said,  that  has  been  the  same  answer 
that  has  been  given,  and  it  skirts  the  issue  of  whether  there  is  a  v 
responsibility. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  zero  them  out.  Have  we  ever 
zeroed  them  out  in  the  last  5  years? 
-        Mr.  Alexander.  No, 
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Senator  Melcheh.  So  we  are  not  going  to  zero  them  out, 1  prob- 
ably. ^ 

Well,  let  us  go  on.  We  cannot  pursue  philosophy  or  court  cases 
all  morning,  can  we?  You  know,  if  it  were  zeroed  out,  it  might 
make  a  very  interesting  case  to  establish  in  court  what  the  legal 
responsibility  is,  which  would  then  become  clear  policy.  But  the 
Congress  feels  there  is  a  policy  determination  there  that  should  be 
made  by  Congress,  and  which  we  have  made,  and  I  suspect  we  will 
do  the  same.  We  will  not  allow  it  to  be  zeroed  out.  We  will  do  the 
best  we  can  for  urban  Indians. 

I  think  a  problem  does  exist.  I  think,  whatever  programs  there 
— —  aret  thpri  ^r^xntn*  tfogLMi  JjlTftUgh  thf»  cracks  anrf-8ome4ndians 
that  fall  through  the  cracks,  and  if  it  were  not  for  some  assistance 
from  IHS,  they  would  not  get  any  assistance  at  all  in  health  car6 
matters. 

Consistent  with  the  President's  Indian  policy  statement,  your 
prepared  testimony  states  that  Indian  Health  Service  will  continue 
to  assist  the  tribes  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  health  services 
through  Public  Law  93-638  authority. 

Now,  you  are  not  requesting  any  funds  at  all,  none  at  all,  for  the 
tribal,  management  program,  which  is  a  program  that  is  set  up  spe- 
cifically to  help  tribes  develop  the  capacity  to  contract  IHS  pro- 
grams. So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  in  contradiction  to  the  Presi- 
dent s  policy.  How  do  you  plan  to  assist  the  tribes  in  achieving  self- 
determination  regarding  IHS  if  there  is  nothing  in  there  specifical- 
ly for  that  program? 

Dr.  Graham.  There  are  some  details  of  what  the  IHS  does  day  to 
day  in  this  area  that  I  would  like  Dr.  Rhoades  to  respond  to  more 
fully. 

What  I  would  say  as  a  general  response  is  that  although  we  are 
not  requesting  any  funds  specifically  for  the  L  purposes  of  tribal 
management,  the  development  of  that  capacity,  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  technical  assistance  and  support  which  is  carried 
out  a^d  can  be  carried  out  by  IHS  staff  which  will  still  be  present 
as  a  result  of  this  budget. 

Everett,  could  you  go  into  a  little  more  detail  about  what  already 
is  done,  aside  from  tribal  management,^)  assist  tne  tribes  in  their 
development? 

Dr.  Rhoades.  I  do  not  have  anything  to  add  to  Dr.  Graham's 
answer.  '  "  * 

Senator  Melcher.  Would  that  be  at  the  area  office  level  or 
where? 

Dr.  Rhoades.  Yes,  that  might  be  at  the  area  office.  It  might  he  in 
the  headquarters  officte,  where  we  do  have  a  staff  that  devotes  their 
time  to  the  specific  problems  of  638  contracting  with  tribes,  And  it 
also  may  take  place  at  the  service  unit  level  which  is  the  most 
local 

Senator  Melcher.  Oh,  right  on  the  reservation. 
Dr.  Rhoades.  Yes,  sir. 
*  -  Senator  Melcher.  Has  any  tribe  ever  used  that  sort  of  help  to 

develop  contracts  for  IHS  programs? 
Dr.  Rhoades.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Melcher.  What  is  an  example? 
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Dr.  Rhoaoes.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  you  a  specific 
example  at  this  moment  Reaching  back  into  my  own  experience  on 
the  Cribal  council  in  ullahoma,  we  consulted,  in  preparation  for 
638  contracting,  with  IrifiAi  Health  Service  officials  in  the  local 
hospital  at  Lawton  servieeJmit  in  Oklahoma,  as  well  as  at  the  area 
office.  I 

Senator  Melcher.  We  will  look  at  what  has  been  done  before, 
specifically  on  that.  I  really  have  not  been  familiar  with  tribes  con- 
sulting with  IHS,  either  on  the  service  unit  level  or  at  the  area 
office  level  or  headquarters. 

Dr.  RhoadEs.  We  have  a  group  in  headquarters  called  the  Divi- 
sion of  Indian  Resource  Liaison^that-spetif^^ 
™qaestsrboth  from  the  tribes  and  from  area  offices,  in  question^  re- 
lating to  the  638  process.  Thev  have  actually  gone  to  the  field. 
They  have  visited  Oklahoma;  they  have  visited  Alaska;  they  have 
visited  California.  Although  the  numbers  of  responses  that  they 
can  make  are  somewhat  limited  by  the  staff— we  have  a  small 
staff— they  are  very  active  in  thai;  particular  process  of  638  con- 
tracts. 

Senator  Melcher.  I  want  to  get  into  preventive  health.  Dr. 
Graham,  you  are  saying  that  the  primary  focus  of  Indian  Health 
Service  is  the  provision  of  preventive  health  services  through  com- 
munity-oriented approaches.  But  then  there  is  the  large  reduction 
of  almost  $30  million  for  preventive  health  CAre  programs.  This 
seems  to  be  a  contradiction  again, 

I  like  preventive  health.  Everybody  does.  Everybody  admits  that 
those  are  the  best  dollars  we  spend  on  any  health  matters.  And  yet 
there  is  a  $30  million  reduction  in  your  budget  proposal  for  preven- 
tive health.  How  can  that  be  justified? 

Dr.  Graham.  The  primary  reduction  in  this  area  is  through  the 
proposal  that  the  Community  Health  Representative  Program  not 
be  funded  any  longer,  be  zeroed  out,  and  that  is  approximately  a 
$26  million  reduction. 

Again,  the  rationale  behind  that  is  that  as  an  activity  which  is 
not  as  directly  related  to  clinical  activities,  the  CHR  Program 
should  be  discontinued  in  fiscal  year  1985.  That  is  the  primary 
reason  for  the  reduction  in  the  preventive  line. 

Senator  Melcher.  Doctor,  the  only  rationale  that  is  conceivable 
to  me  for  IHS  to  give  lipservice  to  preventive  health  and  then 
asking  that  Congress  eliminate  CHR's,  the  only  rationale  that  I 
can  think  of  for  that  would  be -a  calculated  risk,  sort  of  like  a  crap- 
game.  You  think  you  are  not  going  to  roll  a  seven  on  the  next  roll 
of  the  dice,  so  you  bet  on  yourself  and  assume  that  Congress  is 
'going  to  put  the  money  back  in;  assume  that  you  will  get  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  is  in  your  budget  plus  the  amount  that  Con- 
gress will  insist  be  available  for  CHR  as  an  add-on  to  your  budget. 

You  cannot  want  to  have  preventive  health  measures  on  a  com- 
munity-oriented basis  and  eliminate  community  health  workers 
who  are  the  first  line  of  preventive  health  care  on  the  reservation. 

Can  you  respond  to  that? 

Dr.  Graham.  I  can  respond,  at  least  in  part.  Certainly  the  prior- 
ities which  we  are  discussing  with  you,  which  programs  will  be 
funded  and  which  programs  may  not  be  funded  are  difficult  ones 
for  us.  We  recognize  the  needs  of  the  Indian  people,  and  we  recog- 
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nize  that  within  times  of  limited  budget  availability,  inevitably, 
one  has  to  make  choices.  They  are  not  pleasant  choices  for  us. 

Whether  or  not  the  budget,  which  has  been  presented  to  you  on 
the  part  of  the  President,  is  a  budget  which  has  been  crafted  with 
the  nope  or^he  intent  that  Congress  is  going  to  add  money  back  in, 
I  would  have  to  say,  based  upon  my  conversations  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  that  it  is  neither 
their  intent  nor  hope  that  those  funds  be  supplemented. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  you  are  facing  a  conscious  strategy— a 
Washington  monument  strategy,  if  yini  will— in  the  budget  I  think 
this  does^efleci^very^aeeurately  the  R^ritieajia  -terms  of  the  IHS 
activities  which  are  a  reflection  of  the  President's  priorities. 

Senator  Melcher,  Well,  let  me  pose  the  question  a  different  way, 
then.  If  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  wpuld  say  to  you, 
"Doctor,  we  are  going  to  allow  you  to  have  $30  million  more  than 
what  you  have" — I  know  you  have  never  experienced  that — but  let 
us  suppose  

Dr.  uraham.  Not  in  recent  memory. 

Senator  Meix^her.  Not  since  there  has  been  an  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

But  if  they  said  that,  what  would  you  say  about  CHR's  then? 
Would  that  be  your  first  priority? 

Dr.  Graham.  I  would  have  to  say  that  that  would  be  a  priority 
which  I  believe  Dr.  Rhoades  and  I  would  give  very  serious  consider- 
ation. I  \yould  not  want  to  presume  that  giv^n  an  appearance  as  if 
by  magic  of  $30  million,  it  would  all  go  to  ChR's  or  that  it  would 
go  to  CHR's  first.  I  think  you  recognize  in  this  budget  there  are  a 
lot  of  strong  and  competing  priorities,  all  of  which  have  very  legiti- 
mate calls  on  additional  resources. 

Maybe  the  way  IJfhould  answer  the  question  is,  in  terms  of 
budget  formulation,  what  is  presented  to  you  here  is  a  reflection  of 
difficult  and  painful  choices.  It  is  not  a  reflection  or  the  judgment 
ofvmyself,  Dr.  Rhoades,  or,  to  the  be$£  of  my  knowledge,  anyone  in 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  that  the  CHR  Pro- 
gram, or  the  Urban  Program,  or  the  tribal  management  programs, 
are  ineffective,  but  simply  a  judgment  that  in  a  time  of  restrained 
resources,  that  our  first  priority  must  go  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
clinical  capability  of  the  IHS. 

So  if  we  had  $S0  million,  I  think  there  would-be  another  series  of 
very  tough  choices.  The  CHR  Program  is  not  one  that  we  are  repre- 
senting as  ineffective.  v 

Senator  Melcher.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Congress  has  as- 
sumed that  preventive  health  indeed  is  very  good  and  that  it 
begins,  in  many  instances,  with  the  services  of  CHR  s.  and  that  the 
reason  itJs  very  good  is  it  saves  the  people  from  thfipisery  of  get- 
ting sick.  That  is  number  one,  but 'second,  number  two,  it  saves  a 
lot  of  money  at  the  very  clinics  you  are  talking  about  and  the'  very 
hospitals  we  are  dealing  with.  -  , -x 

I  think  that  maybe  what  is  called  for  here  at  last  is,  let  u^have 
somebody  else  look  at  this  and  advise  us  on  how  significant  it  is 
and  whether  indeed  Congress  is  correct  in  assuming  that /ft  is  a 
very  good  program,  and  that  it  does  save  money  in  the  ]phg  run, 
and  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  ask  for  a  General  Accounting  Office 
study  on  the  matter  of  CHRs. 
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I  think,  of  course,  we  will  do  that,  i  at  least  will,  and  I  think 
others  on  the  committee  will  join  me  in  asking  for  this  General  Ac- 
counting Office  study.  Of  course,  they  will  be  contacting  you*  Dr. 
\  (sraham,  aijd  going  to  the  field,  also.  We*  will  insist  that  they  go 
right  out  in  the  field,  too,  because  they  cannot  get  the  answers  to 
these  sorts  of  problems  by  just  visiting  with  people  in  Washington. 

-  This  is  where  you  have  to  go  to  the  field  and  view  some  on-site 
CHR  actions  and  activities  and  make  a  broad  assessment  of  how 
important  they  are  and  find  out  whether  Congress  is  correct  in 
saying  that  CHR's  must  be  maintained. 

I  have  suspected  myself  that  we  have  been  shortdshriftmg^fehem.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  ever  appropriated ---enffugh  money  for  them 
during  the  past  5,  6,  or  7  years,  and  I  think  they  are  how  at  a  point 
of— I  guess  it  is  all  right  to  use  this  term — expertise,  a  point  of  ef- 
fectiveness, to  where  an  assessment  of  how  much  good  they  do 
might  be  a  .very,  very  significant  amount  of  money.  In  other  words, 
what  do  we  generally  put  in  for  CHR's,  $25  million?  How  much?  It 
was  $26  million  last  year.  I  think  perhaps  a  good  assessment  of 
.m  that  might  reveal  that  $26  million  or  $30  million  invested  now,  $35 
million-  invested  now,  may  be  a  total  saving  of  not  $25  million  or 

-  $30  million;  it  m^y  build  and  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a* 
likely  laving  of  $50  million  a  year,  that  type  of  use  of  preventive 
health.  ,      *    ■   ■  \ 

So  I  think  it  is  time  to  get  a  good  outside  study  of  this.  Some- 
times?  these  General  Accounting  Office  studies  are  excellent,  some- 
times they  are  mediocre,  and  sometimes  they  are  worthless.  But  I 
think  if  we  set  up  the  right  criteria  for  the  study,  we  can  get  a  very 
detailed  and  valuable  study,  and  it  could  be  completed  during  the 
next  8  to  10  months,  perhaps  sooner,  but  I  judge  tnat  it  would  take 
about  that  length  of  time,  and  we  can  be  better  advised  whether 
Congress  is  correct  that  that  program  is  a  real  saving  of  money  in 
the  long  run,  a  real  worthwhile  investment  in  health  pare,  and 
pursue  it  from  that  in  our  dealings  he^t  year. 

But  I  am  going  to  assume  rignt  now  that  we  are  not  going  to 
allow  CHR  s  to  be  zeroed  out;  we  will  put  in  the  money. 

There  are  no  funds  requested  in  this  budget  for  hospitals  and 
clinics.  How  do  you  plan  to  complete  construction  dn  those  hospi- 
tals or  clinics  that  are  already  under  construction?  What  are  you 
m  going  to  do  with  them?  You  cannot  just  leave  them  standing  there. 
What  plans  do  you  have?  For  one  under  construction,  are  you 
going  to  finish  it  or  not?  Or  for  one  under  renovation  or  modifica- 
tion and  you  have  the  contract  out,  are  you  going  to  finish  it  or 
not?  < 

Dr.  Graham,  Dr.  Rhoades  has  a  fairly  detailed  table  on  this.  I 
•   would  like  him  to  respond  to  it.  It  turns  out  that  of  the  ^umber  of 
hospitals  and  clinics  we  have  under  construction,  all  bf  them  are 
funded  a  little  differently.  I  think  there  would  be  relatively  few  in- 
stances where  we  woulp  have  an  incompletion  because  of  this  re- 
quest. \ 

Senator  Melcher.  There  will  be  some  incompletions?  \ 

Dr.  Graham.  I  believe  there  are  at  least  two,  as  I  recall,  Kana- 
kanak  and  Crown  point.  The  others  that  are  presently  under  con- 
struction or  renovation  because  of  prior  funding  in  either  fiscal 
year  1984  or  previous  yedrs  would  be  able  to  be  completed  even 
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though  we  are  not  requesting  any  funds  in  fiscal  year  1985.  But 
|£an^kanak  and  Crownpoint  we  would  not  be  able  to  complete, 
i  Senator  Mei^cher.  You  say  there  are  one  or  two  that  will  not  be 
completed  that  Would  have  been  otherwise.  Where  are  those  two? 

Dr,  Graham.  Kanakanak,  Alaska,  and  Crownpoint,  NM. 

Senator  Melcher.  Do  you  have  a  detailed  listing  of  the  various 
clinics  and  hospitals  noW  tinde>  constructiwi^r  renovation? 

Dr.  Rhoades.  Yes,  sir.  \  w 

Senator  Melches.  Could  you  submit  ft  for  us?  ► 

Dr.  RrtoADE^.  Yes  sir. 

Senatot  Melchkr.  Then  we  *H1J  examine  it  along  with  you. 
[Subsequent  to  N$h^  Hearing  the  following  information  was  sup- 
plied for  the  record:]      V. -1 


IHS  FACILITIES  IN  CONSTRUCTION  PROCESS 

(to  ttousaafe  of  tit**] 


Funds  jwttrft 
tit&gn     :  Coosmtf  Oislgn 


Construct 


SUtua 


Hospitals: 
Crownpoint.  KM     R$tac*  . 

Sacaton,  AZ  do  . 

Rosetod,  SO    do... 


Kanakanak,  AK  Modernize;, 

Ptm  Ridge,  SO ......  fepfect,.... 


Anchorage.  AK ......  ..  .do 

Bfowning.  MT  Modernize.. 

Setts,  A2  ... 


Owiics 

.  Anadarko,  OK.. 
■    Tsaile;  AZ 

Huerfano.  KM  . 

Fort  Thompson, 
SO. 

.Kyle,  SO 


Minor 
modernize 
to 

New  ........ 

.  do  ., 

do  

...do  


875         7,976  .        0        9,064  Ptsign  wykit  May  19B4. 
m        '  361  '       0  ^     17,346  A/E  Contract  approval  April  1984. 
932     ,      316  0         9,740  Piflfc  Law  93438  Contract 

signed  April  1284. 

1,259        3,665  0        5.490  Design  compete  1m  1984. 

1,386  D     ■     0       23,580  Gathering  19E3  worickflds  so 

program  information  document 
can  bi  revised. 

2,000  0      3,240      103,160  Awaiting  PfD  approval. 

"610"       15,355  0  0  Construction  5  percent  complete 

 ,   Renal  c&iysis  clinic  design 

complete  Marcn  1984. 


Warner,  SD  . 
Wolf  Point.  MT 


Replace.. 

 do... 

...do... 


2G0 
2Q0 
360 
200 


 Completed  March  1984. 

 ,  Approximate.  90  percent  complete. 

 Approximate,  *85  percent  complete 

2,800  PID  betng  revised  (mintam 

s        staffing  level)  .< 

3,560  FID  being  revised  (minimum 

staffing  tevef). 
♦5,040  Issue  of  retaining  inpatient  net 
resofved. 

3,525  PID  being  revised  (minimum 
staffing  level). 


1  Senator  Mei,cher.  What  plans  do  you  have  for  hospitals  where 
the  planning  and  design  fuads  have  been  reledhadf&nd  they  have 
already  spent  the  mbne#?  We  have  gone  through  mis  so  often.  You 
get  started  on  something  and,  then  let  it  i-oost  without  any  foUowup 
money,  and  you  haVe  to  almost  start  over  again  if  you  let  it  go  a 
couple  pf  years; 

Dr.  Rhoades.  We  do  not  beiieVe  that  the^e  are  any  in  the  present 
fiscal  year,  Mr/Melchet- 

Senator  Melcher.  But  if  there  were,  they  would  be  on  your  list 
there?       /  *  '  * 

Dr.  Rhqa&es.  Yes,  sir.  * 
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Senator  Melcher.  We  will  examine  that  with  you. 

\How  about  the  INMED  Program,  the  five  masters  in  public 
hkflth  programs,  and  the  health  professions  recruitment  program? 
Agaisjolq  you  expect  us  t^^dd  some  money  on  and  argue  that  you 
are  just  ignoring  something  we  have  to  do? 

Dr.  Graham.  I  think,  with  Dr.  Steele  being  "here,  she  certainly  is 
in  a  better  position  than  I  to  talk  about  the  accomplishments  of  the 
INMED  Program  to  date. 

The  budget  proposal  again  is  a  reflection  of  the  priorities  that 
you.  and  I  discussed  a  few  moments  ago.  W§  are  not  suggesting  that 
r  the  INMED  Program  has  not  been  effective.  In  reaching  a  set  of 
priorities  that  we  felt  would  provide  the  mainAsmance  of  the  clini- 
cal care  services  to  those  individuals  on  or  njp  reservations,  the 
priority  for  the  INMED  Program  did  not  require  that  it  be  contin- 
*  ued  in  funding.  g 

Senator  Melcher.  What  do  you  say,  Dr,  Steefc? 

Dr.  Steele.  INMED  is  my  top  priority.  That  has  been  my  life  for 
■40  years. 

Senator  Melcher.  Good  for  you. 

These  Indian  students  in  the  INMED  Program,  they  stick  with  it, 
do  they  not,  just  as  good  as  they  would  if  they  were  non-Indians  in 
other  med  schools? 
^  Dr,  Steele.  The  dropout  rate,  according  to  the  AAMC,  for  Indian 
students  nationally  is  about  12  percent.  Now,  there  are  some  more 
recent  studies  MacDougal  has  done,  but  I  could  not  get  hold  of 
,  those.  But  it  has  been  about  12  percent  nationally  for- Indian  stu- 
dents. It  is  only  about  1  percent  for  nonminority  students  and  from 
5  to  6  percent  for  Chicanes  and  black  students. 

Our  dropout  rate  over  a  10-year  span  was  about  5  percent.  Since 
March  1980,  we  have  not  lost  one  student. 

Senator  Melcher.  Since  1980? 

Dr.  Steele.  Since  1980.  We  had  one  student  transfer  from  medi- 
cal to  clinical  psychology,  Ph.D.  Program,  but  as  far  as  a  dropout 
in  the  medical  school,  we  have  not  lost  one  since  March  4,  1980.  We 
had  one  transfer. 

Senator  Melcher.  That  is  pretty  good.  Congratulations. 

Dr.  Steele.  Thank  you.  I  do  not  know  what  is  happening  this  se- 
mester, but  that  is  where  we  have  been. 

Senator  MelCher.  One  of  your  student^  is  my  nephew. 

Dr.  Steele.  LouiVGilbert? 

Senator  $Ielcher.  I  am  not  going  teyfcell  you. 

Dr.  Steele.  Oh;  I  was  hoping  it  wfe  Louie  Gilbert.  He  scored  in 
the  95th  percentile  on  the  national  boards/and  he  is  a  Montana 
student.  1 
'Senator  Melcher.  Well,  he  is  not  from  Montana.  I  am  not  going 
to  tell  you  what  his  name  is  or  where  he  is  from. 

He  is  doing  very  well  so  far,  and  I  want  to  keep  him  doing  very 
well,  and  he  can  remain  a  mystery  to  you,  Dr.  Steele. 

But  it  goes  without  saying  we  are  proud  of  him,  and  we  hope  he 
remains  successful  in  staying  in  the  program  and  indeed  does  re- 
ceivc  his  medical  degree  as  a  graduate. 

I  have  a  lot  of  questions  that  I-  am  going  to  submit  on  various 
matters  that  are  in  the  IHS  budget.  We  would  like  to  have  just  a 
normal,  logical  time  to  get  back  with  answers. 
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Now,  we  asked  some  questions  on  the  construction  of  water  and 
sanitation  systems  in  l&st  year's  budget  oversight  hearing  and  we 
just  got  the  answers  today.  You  know,  that  is  a  whole  year.  That 
sort  of  handicaps  us.  Now,  there  is  no  reason  for  that,  doctor. 

You  know,  this  is  a  process  we  are  going  through.  We  have  got  to 
have  a  budget  report  available  for  the  Budget  Committee  within 
less  than  a  month,  3  ^ekst  March  15—1  believe  that  is  about  3 
weeks  or  less.  Now,  we  would  like  to  have  these  answers  in  10 
days. 

Dr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  do  everything  that  we  can 
to  prepare  those  answers  and  get  the  necessary  clearances  and  get 
them  to  the  committee  in  as  expedited  a  fashion  as  we  can  manage. 

Senator  Melcher.  We  are  just  going  to  have  to  have  them,  be- 
cause if  we  are  going  to  make  the  budget  process  a  meaningful 
process  in  Congress,  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  meaningful  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Budget  Committee.  We  are  just  going  to  have 
to  have  them,  doctor.  , 

[The  questions  and  answers  follow.  Testimony  resumes  on  p.  357.] 
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i     {Questions  12  through  23  wre  sttbwittE^  to  the  Department  of 
health  and  Itaan  Services  following  the  February  24 f  1983  Committee 
Oversight  hearing  on  the  Indian  health  Service  fiscal  year  1984 
budget.  Department  responses  to  the  Committee* s  questions  were  , 
received  by,  the  ^omittee  cm  February  23,  1984.  ] 

12.  Quest  ion;    What  is  the  Department's  estimate  of  the  total  unmet  need  for 
water^and  sewage  facilities  for  both  BIA-  and  HUD«constructed  Indian  housing 
units?    fiiw  many  Indian  cofnraunUics  does  the  projected  unmet  need  referred  to 
above  represent? 

Answer:       Based  upon  current  project  construction  plans  for  FY  1985,  it  is 
estimated  that  1,000  BIA  new/ renovated  homes  and  1,900  tribal/other 
new/renovated  homes  and  existing  homes  on  or  adjacent  to  the  housing  site,  will 
be  be  in  need  of  sanitation  facilities  at  a  cost  of  $25  million.    It  is  also 
estimated  that  there  will  be  a  need  to  provide  sanitation  facilities  to  3,500 
W\)  sponsored  Indian  housing  units  in  FY  1984  and  an  additional  5,000  HUD 
sponsored  Indian  housing  units  in  FY  198$  at  a  total  cost  of  approximately  $62 
m^inn.    The  JUD  has  indicated  that  they  have  Set  aside  budget  authority  for 
oftsite  sanitation  facilities  to  ail  HUD  sponsored  homes  allocated  through  FY 
1983  sopst  of  which  will  be > constructed  in  FY  1984  and  FY  1985,    It  is  our 
understanding  that  HUD  has  received  an  allocation  for  2,800  Indian  housing  units 
in  FY  19$4  and  an  anticipated  2fS0O  Indian  housing  units  in  FY  1985. 

liven  though  f  unds  have  been  al  located '  for  the  new  housing  construction,  actual 
locations  have  not  been  determined;  therefore,  the  number  of  communities 
represented  by  the  7,500  HUD  and  BIA  units  is  unknown  at  this  time.  "^These  homes 
ane  spread  throughout  Indian  conuiuni ties. 

13,  Question;  'What  accomplishments  has  the  Indian  ffcaith  Service  realized  in 
meeting  the  need  for  water  and  sanitation  facilities  for  Indian  housing  units? 


trfion 


Answer:  Since  the  inception- of  the  Sanitation  Facilities  program  with 
the^ssage  of  the  Indian  Sanitation  Facilities  ^ct  in  1959,  the  INS 
appropriation  has  funded  sanitation  facilities  to  over  140,000  new  and  existing 
India-t  and  Alaska  Native  homes.  The  IBS  has  also -funded ,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  estahl  ishment  of  300  Indian-owned  operation  and  maintenance  organizations/ 
Since  1959  new  sanitation  facilities  have  been  an  important  element  of  the  1HS 
preventive  health  effort  to  reduce  the  gastroenteric  death  rate  and  the  infant 
faortatity  rate  of  the  Indian  population. 

14.    Question;    Wha t  is  the  impact  upon  the  Indian  Healtn. Service's  goal  of 
improving  the  health  status  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  to  the 
highest  possible  level  if  provision  of  water  and  sewage,  facilities  to  Indian 
housing  units  Cannot  be  realized?  ,    *  t 

Answer:       Safe  and  sanitary  water  supply,  sewage  disposal  and  housing  are 
critical  factors  in  the  overall  physical  and  mental  health  and  well -being  of  all 
Americans,  significantly  influencing  the  incidence  of  infectious  and 
non  infectious  diseases,  dental  health  and  injury  control.    Poor  housing  and 
envi ronment  are  increasingly  imp! ieated  an  alcoholism  and  other  mental  health 
problems  associated  with  self-image,  poverty,  and  family  difficulties.  Because 
of  their  rural  environments  and  their  modest  resources,  there  are  less  than 
adequate  facilities  available  to  some  Indian  communities.    A  variety  of  Federal 
♦.programs  exists,  which  permits  tribes  to  address  housing  or  sanitation  needs, 

sum  as'  ami. 
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15.  Question;  .Does  the  Indian  Health  Service  consider  the  provision  o£  water 
v   and  sanitation  facilities  to  Indian  housing  an  integral  part  of  Indian  Health 

Service's  preventive  health  effort?  4 

*  *  * 

Answer :       Adequate  water  and  sanitation  facilities  have  long  been 
recognited  by  public  health  of ficials* as  important  for  ail  individuals^  The 
Ind^n  Stealth  Service  views  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  as  an  importanj 
component  in  any  preventive  health  pr&graflj.    Studies  have  shown  that  heattTT^"  ' 
improvement  is  related  to  incorporation  of  sanitation  facilities  into  the 
preventive  health  component  of  a  coaiprehensi  ve  health  program  *  . 

16.  Question:    Has  the  lf>d  ian*  Heal  tfi  ^rv  ice  ana  ly  zed  the  cost  of  construct ing 
sanitation  facilities  and  how  that  cost  may1  compare  to  the  cost  of  treating 

■  diseases  that  have  been  found  to  result  from  the  absence  of  proper  sanitation 
facilities?  Is  it  more  expense  to  treat  the  resulting  diseases  than  it  is  to 
construct  water  and  sewage  facilities  to* prevent  such  diseases? 

Answer:       The  Indian  Health  Service* has  not  analysed  the  cost  of 
constructing  sanitation  facilities  compared  to  the  costs  of  treating  diseases 
resulting  from  improper  sanitation  facilities.  We  are  considering  initiating 
such  a  study,  i  * 

'S 

17  ♦    Question:    Does  the  Indian  Health  Service  have  a  costaitisent  from  the  , 
Department  of  Howsing  and'Urban  Development  for  the  transfer  of  funds  to  the 
Indian  lieaith  Service  for  the  construction  of  sanitation  facilities?    In  what 
.  amcant  and  whep  was  the  commitment  foade? 

/Answer:       The  HUD  does  not  transfer  funds  directly  to  the  IHS.    The  HU0 
does  provide  funds  to  Indian  housing  authorities  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
finance  its  necessary  way  and  sewer  improvement.    On  July  0t  f  1982  the 
Department  of  Housing        Urban  Development  (HUD)  agreed  to  this  administrative 
'.mechanism  to  provide  the  funding  to  the  tribal  housing  authorities  who  are  free 
*to  contract  with  the  11£S  to  build  the  off-site  water  and  sewer  facilities  for 
■  3,409  HUD  assisted  housing  units  identified  in  FY  1982.    Furthermore,  the  HUD 
agreed  to  extend  the  interim  transfer  mochanisa  through  FY  1983..  Through  January  .  J| 

1984t  tribal  housing  authorities  have  transferred  $11 »$  million  of  the  t 
$5*8,000,000  in  FY  mi  and  FY  1983  contract  authority  t^stHUD  set  aside  to 
.  provide  off -s*Ue  sanitation  faciities, 
4 

18".    Quest  iott:    Bus  the  Indian  Hefcth  Service  actually  received  any  funds  from 
the  Department  ol  Housing  and  tirb^^toevelopment  to  construct  water  and  sewage 
facilities  for  non-h^JD  assisted  homes^J  How  much  has  been  received? 

Answej :       The'  Indian  fiealth  Service  has  not  received  any  furids  directly 
from  the  Department  of  t  busing  m\d  Urban  Development's  public  and  Indian  housing 
program  to  construct  water  and  sewage  facilities  for  nort~Hl/D  assisted  homes. 
Ihe  Wl>  docs  provid*  CDftfl  fuixls  to  Indian  tribes  which  could  be  used  to  provide 
sanitation  Cacilitjf&s  for  non-HUf)  financed  houses. 
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19.  Question:    A^summjf' t^iat  HUD  funds  are  transferred  to  the  Indian  Health 
Service  for  sanitation  facilities  constriction ,  will  those  funds  be  subject  to 
the  Davis -Bacon  Act?    If  so,  wftat  effect  will  the  application  of  the  Davis1  Bacon 
Act  have  on  the  costs  of  construction?  .  / 

t      Answer:       As  noted  above,  HUD  does  not  transfer  fund  4irtectly  to  IMS.  The 
Indian  Health  Service  has  been  advised  by  ift/U  to  proceed  cm  the  basis  of  payment 
of  congressionaily -mandated  Davis-Bacon  wage  rates  except  in  cases  where  HUD  Has 
found  that  it  is  not  appropriate  to  use  lUvis-iWcon  wage  rates,  and  other 
.prevailing  wage  rates  should  be  used  instead.     Because  all  wage  rates  have  not 
been' set,  the  actual  cost  increase  is  as  >yet*  undetermined.  , 

20,  Question:  Kasi  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  pevelopwent  placed  any 
restrictions  or  special  conditions  upon  the  transfer  of  fundsto  Indian  Health 
bervicc  for  the  construction  of  sanitation  facilities? 

Answer:       Again,  WD  does  not  transfer  funds  directly  to  IMS.    Yes,  there 
are  two  potential  restrict  ions, -the  application  of  Davis-Bacon  wage  rates  and 
the  payment  of  interest  on  funds  transferred  to  thev IBS  from  the  IHAs  in 
accordance  with  HUD  Contract  authority  procedures.    The  former  is  discussed 
above.    Regarding  interest  payments,  regulations  covering  all  HUD  financed 
construction  are  applicable  to  the  IHS.    While  this  poses  no  problem  in  most 
cases,  it  may  pose  a  'problem  in  Alaska  where  IMS  must  order  the  material  for  the 
water  and  sewage  facilities  well  in  advance  of  construction.    Staff  of  IMS  and 
are  working  together  to  explore  solutions  to  these  potential  problems. 

*2l .    (£;estion:     If  the  Indian  HeaUth  Service  has  not  received  the  full  amount  of 
funding  that  was  proposed  to  be  transferred  from  the  Department  of  housing  and 
Urban  Development,  what  factors  are  responsible^for  the  delay? 

Answer:    Again,  no  'funds  are  transferred  directly  from  Hill)  to  IHS% 
tfowevert  delays  in  IHS  receiving  funds  from  Indian  housing  authorities  are  a 
/result  of  several  factors,  including:  "~ 

I)    The  application  of  Nfe  Dav ts-Bacoli  wage  rates..  Delays  have  been 
experienced  because  |he  MUD/Dept.  of  Labor  survey  of  wage. rates  is 
taking  longer  than  anticipated;  t  . 

'  I)    General  delays  affecting  the  overall  progress  of  the  development 

project  resulting  from-  planning  and  design  problems  confronted  by  the 
IHA's :  ' 


3)    The  process  by  vftiich  UJJP  mst  <*mend  the  cfc tract  authority  reserved  for 
each  housing-  project ,  which  requires  the  Busing  authority  to  sell 
notes  or  to  get  a  direct  advance  from  HUD^h rough  the  Treasury 
Department  and  then  transfer  the  funds  to  the  IHS  for*  construe t ion  of 
the  water  and  sewer  facilities. 


Z2.    Question:    Hhat  is  the  Department *s  position  with  regard  to  any  future 
responsibilities  of  the  Indian  rfealth  Service  for  the  construction  of  sanitation 
facilities  for  Indian  housing? 
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.Answers      The  Department1*  position  is  that  the  agency  funding  the  basic 
housing  construction  or  renovation  should  also  finance  the  provision  of 
sanitation 'facilities.   The  IriS  has  a  proven  record  oi  effectively  administering 
the  construction  of  sanitation  facilities  and  believes  that  IBS  expertise  is 
available  to  be  utilized  as  necessary  in  the  planning  and  construction  of 
sanitation  facilities.    Local  Indian  authorities  my  contract  with  the  INS 
should  they  wish  to  purchase  these  services.    In  addition,  the  Department* 
recognizes  the  need  for  the  IKS  to  maintain  the  capability  to  respond  to 
sanitation-related  public  health  needs  for  existing  hojaes  in  Indian 'coswuni ties , 
which  »ay  be  unrelated  to  new  housing  construction, 

L\-    Question:    Does  the  Depar tsient  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  intend  to  - 
charge  interest  an  the  funds  transferred  $o  Indian  Health  Service  for  the 
construction  of  sanitation  facilities  for  Indian  housing  units? 

■  .  i" 

Answer;    .  No  funds  are  trcisCerred  to  the  IBS  directly.    Any  interest 
expense  resulting  frou*  HUD  project 'H inane ing  is  provided  through  MUD 
appropriations.    Sufficient  budget  arki  contratt  authority  is  obligated  to  IHA'S 
for  interest  expenses. 


i 


» 
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Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

foil ow^upu^bst i ons  i tm  ew ^nr^'fi-r 

~~  February  23,  1984 


1-  ,   frjgstibnr        The  Commit ttce  believes  that  »any/of  the  preventive  health 
accomplishments  cited  in  the  Department ■ s  prep&red  testimony  can  be 
.   directly  attributed  to  the  success  of  the  Cor^oity  Health 

Representatives  program.    It  is  the  Com»ittafef$  understanding  that 
Community  Health  Representatives  provide  direct  patient  care  as  well  as 
couMMpity  health  education. 

[a]    If  the  Department  is  targeting  resources  toward  direct  patient  care, 
and  the  focus  in  IKS  preventive  heilth  is  comwunity-orientetf,  why  is 
the  Department  once  again  proposing  to  eliminate  the  very  successful 
J  Community  Health  Representative  program  and  the  funding  for  the 

Xntilm  people  that  are  helping  trie  Department  to  realize  its  stated 
*  goals? 


[b]   ho*  does  the  elimination  of  the 
program  further  the  President's 


Answer: 


Community  Health  Representative 
policy  of  Indian  self-determination-? 


(a)  Budgetary  constraints  over  the  past  three  years  have  forced  the 
-Department  to  make  priority  decisions  and  emphasize  funding  of  IKS' 
.primary  mission:    the  provision  of  direct  clinical  care  on  or  near 

Indian  reservations,    while' the  Community  Health -Representatives 
program  provides  valuable  community  education  and  referral 
functions,  this  program  does,  not  place  direct  clinical  care  as  its 
highest  priority. 

(b)  the  President's  policy  of  Indian  self-determination  is  not  related 
to  the  elimination  of  the  Community  Health  Representative  program. 
Rather  it  is  a  Question  of  priorities  to  provide  resources  for  the 
provision  of  direct  clinical  care  within  budgetary  constraints. 


o 
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2.     Question;        Again  this  year*  there  are\no  funds  requested  for  the 

i 

construction  of  hospitals  and  clinics. 


revues 


[a]    Ho*  ooes  the  Department  plan  to  complete  construction  on  those  ^ 
hospitals  or  clinics  that  are  already  under1  construction? 

{b}    Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  leave  those  hospitals  and 
clinics  .that  are  alread^Mhder  construction  uncompleted? 

[c]  *hat  plans  does  the  Department  have  for  hospitals  for  whicft  planning 
and  design  funds  have  been  released  and  expended?  * 

[d]  Is  there  a  specific  Administration  policy  concerning  the 
construction  of  IHS  hospitals  and  clinics? 

Answer;  % 

(a)  The  Department  would  complete  the  contraction  projects  that  arfc 
currently^  ;fully  funded  and  hold  in  abeyance  further  construction  on 
those  projects  that  are  partially  funded  until  the  President's 
8udgep  priorities  permit  additional  Federal 'construction  activity. 

/  i 

(b)  rtfis  ml  the  Department's  intention  te  leave  any  facility 
uncompleted  once^  const  ruction  has  started,  bu^  some  projects  may  be  ■ 

/partially  completed  or  deferred  to  comply  with  the  President's  focus 

/ 

/   on  controlling  Federal  expenditures. 

i  ■  \ 

/(c)    Construction  would  be  delayed  until  construction  funds  becCXDe 
available. 

J 

(d)     It  Is  the  Department's  policy  to  make  health  care  accessfhle  to 
Indian  people.    The  construction  of  health  c^re  facilities  is  one 
met hod  of  makifjg  health  care  accessible.     It  is  the  pol|cy  of  the 
Administration  to  maintain  this  accessibility  through  the 


?. 


9 
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replacement  of  old  obsolete  facilities  and,  *here  indicated  by  need 
and  in  the  absence  of  other  health  care  providers,  to  construct  ne* 
health  care  facilities.    This  policy  is  maintained  by  jcechanisms 
*  developed  .to  justify  and  prioritize  the  need  for  health  care 
facilities  based  on  the  availability  of  resources.  «% 

■  3.     Question;        The  Indian  Health  Service  budget  request  fails  to  request 
funds  for  the  Health  Professions  Recruitment  program,  the  Indians  into 
Medicine  program,  andvthe  five  Masters  in  Public  Health  programs* 

[a]  how  does  the  Department  intend  to  increase  the  nustoer  of  trained 
Indian  health  professionals  available  for  service  in  the  Indian  ' 
Health  Service  iotfce  absence  of  such  programs?  • 


[b]   Wftat  is  the  Department  doing  to  assure  that  Indian  people  are  ^ 
recruited  for  service  in  health  professions  this  year  and  in  fiscal 
year  1985?  . 


[c]   Are  there  a  sufficient  number  of.  Indian  people  graduating  from 
health  professional  schools  in  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  to  fill 
ail  vacant  positions  in  the  Indian  Health  Service?- 

Answer; 


(a)    Funding  for  the  majority  o/  the  students  participating  in  these 
programs  will  continue.    It  is  the  administrative  cost  of  these 

programs  which  support  the  counselors  and  project  director  that 
would  be  eliminated.  t 


(b)    The  IHS  has  a  scfx>larship  coordinator  in  each  Area/Program  Office 
who  is  responsible  for  recruiting  students  into  the  scholarship 
program.     These  coordinators  visit  high  schools'  on  and  off 
reservations  and  conduct  health  fairs  For  the  purpose  of  attracting 
stuoents  into  the  health  professions.    This  is  in  addition  to 
ongoing  recruitment  efforts  for  health  vacancies  in  Ito  which 

M 

erophasi*es  recruitment  of  qualified  Indians* 
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4,     Qjestlon:       The  Indian  Health  Service  Sucfcet  Justification  states  that 
63  students  will  not  be  funded  to  continue  in  the  Indian  tealth  Manpower 

program.  .  . 

Are  any  of  these  O  students  tx>rrentiy  receiving  scholarship 
:     assistance  participating  in  the  Indians  into  Medicine  program? 

Ansjer: 

The  reduction  in  scholarships  will  foe  based  on  idnividual  performance. 
It  is  not  possible  at  this  tis»  to  identify  which  students  will  not  be 
.  funded  or  if  any  of  these  students  will  be  in  imcd*      ■*  ^ 

5.  Are  there  sufficient  funds  to  carry  existing  students  through, the  end  of 
medical  school? 

•  \ 

Answer:        #  \ 

Th*  appropriation  i*  for  oh*  y«ar  and  i*  au£fieitnt  to  carry  tha  aaiating 
Btudant*  through  tha  *r*T  of  tha  aoadamio  yaar .    Tha  Scholarship  proaram  viU 
. require  in  annual  appropr iation  in  ordar  to  con tin ua  all  of  tha  currant 
atudanfca  until  completion  of  iMdical  school i 

# 

* 

6,  Question:        What  'is  the  inpsct  of  buy-out  provisions  and  the 

-  availability  of  low  interest  loans  for  that  purpose  on  Indian  Health 
\  •  ' 

Service*  manpower  needs? 

Answer?    with  triple  payback  provisions  for  National  Health  Service  Corps 
(NHSC)  scholarship  recipients  receiving  scholarship  funding  beginning  the 
'  i     school  year  1978-79,  the  number  of  buy-outs  has  dropped  drastically  to 
less  than  10  percent  of  those  assigned  to  IKS. 

7>4    Question:        it  is  the  Committee's  understanding  that  because  of  Federal 
augmentation  restrictions*  the  services  of  National  Health.  Servioe  Corps  * 
physicians  will  now  be  charged  to  the  Indian  Health  Service  account. 
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[a]    Is  the  Department  requesting  an  increase  in  the  Indian  Health 

Service  budget  to  assure  th^continued  services  of  National  Health 
Service  Corps  ph^icians  in  the  Indian  Heali^^ervice? 
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[b]   In  the  absence  of  a  requested  increase  in  the  Indian  Health  Service 
budget,  how  many  National  Health (Service  Corps  physicians  will  the 
Indian  Health  Service  lose^  * 


[e]   What  are  the  Department 1 s  plans  for  assuring  that  there  is 

sufficient  funding,  for  tribaily -operated  clinics  to  continue  the 
services  of  National  Health  Service  Corps  physicians? 

[d]   Approximately  how  long  w/ll  it  be  before  fi/telhg  is  available  to 
tribally -operated  eTinies  io  continue  the  lervicestof  National 
Health  Service  Corps  physicians? 

Answer: 


(a)    Many  of  the  National  Heaith  Service  Corps  physicians  are  assigned  to 
Urban  F^oje^s_whicb  are  not  scheduled  to  receive  any  fundjfe  in  the 
FV  85  budget  year1.    Those  National  Heal ^KTSftv ice  Corps  physicians 
assigned  to  tribaily -operated  facilities  may  or  my  not  receive 
additional  funding  based  upon  the  equity  distribution.  Those 
National  Health  Service  Corps  physicians  assigned  to  Indian  Health 
Service  direct-care  facilities  will  not  be  affected  Since  they,  are 
.presently  included  in  the  IKS  funding  and  staffing. 


(b)  In  Indian  Heaith  Service  direct-care  facilities  there  will  be  no 
loss  of  National  Health  Service  Corps  physicians,    in  the  urban 
Projects  and  the  t finally -operated  faeilitiest  a  number  has  not  been 
determined  since  final  review  of  workload  and  other  sources  of  < 
funding  for  staffing  has  not  been  completed.    Up  tfe  25  physicians 

could  he  lost  to  the  Indian  Health  Service  urban  projects  and 

t 

tribal  I y -funded  projects  if  other  funding  (If^  or  other)  is  not  > 
v  available,  or  other  programs  within  these  projects  could  be  reduced 
>lf  it  were  decided  that  maintaining  the  present  level  of  physician 

staffing  was  a  higher  priority. 

(c)  A  review  of  the  tribally-operated  clinics  is  being  $one  to  determine 
workload  and' other  funding  sources  that  may  be  available.  In 
further  application  of  equity  funds,  distribution  of  tribal  project 
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adjustments  will  be  allied  due  to  the  termination  of  National/ 
He&lth  Service  Corps  physicitns.    This  stay  or  may  not  result 
increase  of  funds  available  to  tribaily -operated  clinics 
decision  to  maintain  its  current  physician  staffing  level 

(d)    See  (c)  above.  f 

f 

8.  .question^       Plfease  provide  the  Cpwutft tee  with  -an  explanation  of  \he 
Department's  proposed  initiative  to  open  Indian  Health  Service  hospitals 
to  non-Indians.- 

SSaSIj    The  Department  has  Uhider  consideration  a  proposal  to  permit 
remote  facilities  of  the  Indian  h#lth  Service'  to  serve  ncn-benef iciaries ' 
under  certain  conditions  out  no  legislation. to  that  effect  has  been 
submitted  |c  the  Congress, 

9.  fee  st ion:  *     What  is  the  impact  of  Reform  SB  on  the  Full-Tine  Equivalent  - 
positions  in  the  Indian  Health  Service?. 

Answer2    In  lin?  with  the  management  reduction  initiative  of  Reform  86,  ,  \ 
direct  operations  activity  will  be  reouceP  approximately  $31$#Q00  or  9 
full-time'  equivalent,  positions.    Patient  care  positions  are  not  affected,.' 

•  i 

10.  Question;        The  Department  has  requested  no  funds  for  the  construction 
s  of  *ater  and  sanitation  systems'. 

[a]  what  funds  are  currently  available' to  the  Indian  Health  Service  to 
conduct  preliminary  engineering  tests?  ' 

[b]  What  obs^cles  exist  to  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  the  Indian  Health  Service  for  the 
construction  of  water  and  sanitation  systems? 
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Answgr:  Jl. 
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(a)  a  small  portion  of  the  FY  1984  sanitation  facilities  appropriation 
will  be  utilized,  as  necessary,,  to  provide  the  preliminary 
engineering  and  site  evaluations  for  no^-HUD  new  and  renovated 
Indian  housing  units  scheduled  for  construction  in  FY  1985.    The  HLO 
headquarters  staff  has  recently  determined  that  the  HUQ  housing 

■  *■ 

regulations  will  permit  the  tribal  housing  authorities  to  provide 

the  full  amount  of  the  required  advance  funding  to  IHS  for  the 

>  f  'a 

i       preliminary  engineering  activities  associated  with  the  HUO  sponsored '  t3 

Indian  housino  units. 

(b)  There  continue  to  be  a  number  of  obstacles,  to  the  transfer,  of  funds 
fvw  HUD  to  IHSi    (1)  the  inability  pf  the  tribal  housing 
authorities  to  transfer  funds  to  the  IMS  until  the  annual 

contribution  contract  (ACC)  of  the  housing  project  is  approved  by  • 

hud,  (2)  the  timeliness  of  the  note  sales,  (3)  the  tisae  needed  to 

obtain  Department  of  Labor  wage  rates,  srri  (4)  the  delayed 

processing  of  required  paperwork  and  "agreements  until  the  HUD 

approval  of  the  ACC.    Factors  influencing  the  delays  have  been 

recognized  by  HJU  ano1         and  the  two  organizations  are  cooperating 

to  make  the  appropriate  changes  to  expedite  the  process. 


11.    Has  the  Department  conducted  a  study  of  unmet^ needs  for  maintenance  and 
repair? 


[a]    Please  provide  a  copy  of  such  study,  to  the  Committee. 


[b]    If  no  such  study  has  been  conducted,  upon  what  wbh?  figures  on  page 
44  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  Budget  Justification  based? 

y 

Answe  r : 


(a)  No  sjjch  study  has  been  prepared. 

(b)  The  Backlog  of  Essential  Maintenance  and  Repair  (BEMAfi)  sumtiary 
contained  in  the  f Y  1985  bucket  justification  is  a  consolidation  of 
estimates  derived  from  indeptn  inspections  performed  by  engineers "of 
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trte  Oepartroent^  Regional  Offices^of  Facilities  Engineering  and 
Construction,  IHS  Area  Facilities  Manners,  coqperciai 
organizations,  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  tfespitais, 
etc.    Inspection*  «r* performed  on  an  annual  cycle  *ith  quarterly 
^dating,  of  .SE^#  reflecting* estimates  for  faciiities^Jtispeeted 
during  the  previous- quarter.    BEMAR  does  riot  include  routine 
$9sintenance  and  repair. 


12.  ^hat  is  the% annual  incre/nent  of  maintenance  and  repair  backlog  created, 
each  year? 


Kill  the  $8. 7. million  the  Depart^  t .  has'  requested  for  fiscal  year 
198^  put  the  Indian  Health  Service  farther  ahead  or  behind  the  tv- 
annual  increment?     .  ^ 


."'        ....... '        •  •       '.  .  •  * 

*th^£>]^.  BENAR  ^fi^e^^  ^d^  ivetsae  anmal 
increase  of  *7.>^£Uipff 'per.-  year  as  irtaifeat«/  below:  \ 


"^80  ■  -       '  r  V.  *  $44f§8it9?4,  ; 

1981  _  \  *$lt>f5?5f685  .  55,S5^£62  ' 

1982  u.  "  *  9,252,151  '  64\809,8i3  ' 
1981             J?r2Q9,'?ft8  *    -       67,015,561'  . 

ilia  -mlUidnTY  84  .BE WW  _         mUi ion  average 
increase  s  $4,2  allien ^tfecrease^jp  fEMAR)  ■ 


*  *     5  ...  Yn 


B*cftu*e  rrf  thr  additional  W'  funds  provided,  inW^eV,  BfcMAR  is 
ewsctetf  t  o.  s>ipw  a.dtellQe  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  ye/u>.  tAus  reducing  ' 
average  annual  Increase  mentioned  "above1  to  arx*  estiaatciT  $4,3  million. 


*fMU<7  million  fidget1  request  *should*pravide' $2  million  for  BE#Aft 
-rfcsu^ttng  in  - a  sir^^  increase  in-  BEMSft  during  FV  1985  Vf  $2.3  million. 


V 
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13.    In  fiscal  year  v1984\  an  -additional  11  million  was  appropriated  to  the 
Urbaj*  Indian  health/budget  .activity,/ 

[a]  Please  "tell  $fh  Ccnwtittee  whether  those  funos  have  been  allocated  to 
the  urban  programs,  and  if  they  have  not,  what  plans-  the  Department 
has  for  the  distribution- of  such  funds, 

•  ■  \  /       -  - 

[b)  Ooes  the  Department  plan  to  reouest  a  reclssion  or  deferral  of  the 
additional  funds  appropriated' to  the  Urban- Indian  health  budget 
activity? 


Answer i 


(a)  A  distribution  was  made  on  March  20. 

(b)  No^  /tore  is  needed  since  the  Department  expects  to  obligate  the 

\?    fuPldS.  ;  *  : 

« 

14.  »  Cjbe^tion ;        To  what  specific  .programs  will  fetal  alcohol  syndr&ne  funds 

be  allocated  in  fiscal  year  1984?  ■  , *,  • 

•  .-  i 

'  *■ 

ANSWER;    Of  the  $3b0,0GC  dollars  appropriated  by  Congress  for  fetal 
.alcohol  syndronme  (FAS)  research/prevention  in  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1984, 
■4^5,000  dollars  will  go  to  the  University  of  Washington  to  continue  their 
long  term  foliow~Lp  FAS  research  pfo^ect .    Another  $75,000  dollars  will 
be  utilized  to  purchase  technical  assistance  for  ail  IKS  Areas  to 
maintain  the  prevention  education  effort  that  was  initiated  by  the  FY 
1983  PAS  contract  with  the  All  Indian  Pueblo  Council.    The  remaining 
$150,000  dollars  will  be  made  available  to  #ach  IHS  Area  allowing 
Individual  efforts  for  FAS  research,  prevention,  and  services. 

15.  Question:         If.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  collections  projected  for  fiscal  - 
year  1985  are  not  f  orthcoming,  how  does  the  Department  plan  to  fund 
mandatory  increased  in  the  Indira/*  Health  Service  budget? 
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Ans»er:   Any  sihort  fall  in  tt*  projected  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Collections 
will  have  to  be  absorbed  *ithin  the  pesources  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1985.    ]tii$  wcftUd  be  a^canplisrleri' by  lapsing  positions,  curtailing 
travel,  supplies,  ana  equipment  and -reducing  training. 

16.  Ration:  v.  Please- provide  the  Contnit tee  with  data  that  indicates  how 
Medicaid  and  Medicare  funds  collected  by  the  Indian  health  Service  were 
expanded  in  fiscal  ysar  1933* 

Answerr  As  of  Septwber  30,  1983,  all  IMS  hospitals  were  certified 

by  the  Health  Care  Financing  Admioi  Strati  on  (MCFA)  as  providers  under 
Medicare.  -  . 


Significant  proqre sS  has  been  made  in  the  numbers  of  joint  Ccnroission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals  (JCAH)  accredited  hospitals  in  the  INS.   As  of 
the  date  of  this  report ,  the-  im&  has  39  of  the  4a  hospitals  accreditee. 
This  is  a  major  increase  frorc  24  hospitals  that  were  accredited  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  P>L.  This  increase  has  been  due  in  large 

measure  to  the  use  of  the  Medicare  and  Kedicaid  collections  to  correct 
deficiencies  that  had  been  cited  by  the  XAH  or  the  HCFA  surveyors. 

Use  of  Funds  jXjrjnc]  .fv 198? 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  the  Medicare/Medlcaid  collections 
during  fy  1963  h  the  major  categories  of  Personnel,  Maintenance  and 
Repair  (MAR)  and  Equipment. 


IH^>  ACTUAL  US€  OF  M/M  FUNDS 
F*Y  83 


FEDERAL 

PERSONNEL  " 

COST 

COST 

REPAIRS 

TOTAL 

AoenJeen  t 

50 

838,795 

644  ,  063 

1,799,097 

3,281,95^5 

U 

?,  373,1  55 

6^9,129 

231,236 

3,303,520 

Al 

} ,654,860 

Bemictji 

i5» 

665,382 

1,114,671 

Billings 

27 

£04,306 

190,970 

528,099  . 

1,12?, 375 

Navajo 

129 

2,52fi,6l2 

127, 860 

2,024,116 

4,676,588 

Ok  1  Rht*na 

134 

2,^66,103 

75,307 

11,199 

2,352,609 

Phottf  \ !  x 

50 

2 4? , 392 

120,  750 

268,142 

Tucson 

56,500 

112,260 

teashvi 1 1* 

a 

291  rS>?6 

75t?0? 

365,128 

Pqrtlano 

 0 

550,  l<rl 

169  ,  311 

17,412 

736,853 

TOTAL 

507 

10,833,551 

?,  541,139 

5,597,291 

18,971,981 
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Question?       %ny  Indian  tribes  have  been  unfairly  foreclosed  from 
receiving  funding  under  Title  VI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  because  of 
the  decision  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  alio*  a  one-time  only 
application  process,    Senator  Melcher  believes  that  the  aoninistraeive 
decision  to  arbitrarily  elj^pgte^tfre  access  of  some  eligible  tribes  to 
these  funds  for  several  years  is  in  clear  violation  of  Congressional 
intent. 

Senator  Melcher  is  pleased  to  see  that  the  Department  has  request ec  an 
increase  of  almost  $2  million  to  fund  Title  VI  programs  for  Indian  tribes 
in  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 


[a]  If  Congress  appropriates  the  requested  increase,  how  does  the 

Department  propose  to  alio*,  equal  access  to  such  funding  by  all 
eligible  tribes? 

[b]  Please  outline  specifically,  the  proposed  time  frame  and  process  for 
grant  applications, .approval  and  distribution  of  Title  vl  funds. 

ANSWER i        o    Appropriation*  havi  not  *ignif icantly  increased 
f ?{af  sinc«  Fiscal  Year  1980,  in  fact  they  war*  reduced 

fron  a  $6,000,000  laVal  to  a  15,735,000  level  for 
Fiscal  Yeara  1982,  1983  and  1984.     Therefore,  in 
order  to  protac t  older  Indiana  currently  being 
served  under  Title  VI,  and  a*  indicated  in  the 
preamble  to  the  1980  Title  VI  regulation*,  AoA 
continue*  to  give  first  priority  to  those 
applicants  that  have  successfully  par for sad  under 
previous  Title  VI  grente. 

o  *  Ths  Department  plans  to  invite  applications  from* 
.eligible  Tribes  that  era  not  currently  funded 
with  the  understanding  that  funding  for  these 
tFibes  will  be  limited  tos     Clothe  amount  of 
•  funds  remaining,   if  any,  in  the  FY  1984 
appropriation  after  the  funding  for  continuation 
of  currently  approved  projects!  snd  (2)  the 
»»ount  of  sny  sdditional  funds  appropriated  in  FY 
J9B5  over  ths  FY  1904  level  of  $5,735,000. 

ANSWER i        Applications  for  Fiscal  Year  1984  funds,   for  which 
.    p[K|  $5,735,000  hss  been  eppropri ated ,  will  be  accepted  from 

currant  grantees  and  new  applicants  until  June  29, 
1904*     Applications  for  these  funds  will  be  approved 
and  funds  will  be  awarded  to  auccessful  applicants  by 
September  30,   1984.     Application  kits  will  be  sent  to 
the  83  current  grantee*,   and  Tribes  not  currently 
funded  may  obtain  kits  fron  AoA .  Successful 
applications  froa  new  Tribes  which  are  not  awarded  from 
Fiscal  Year  1984  funds  will  be  awarded  from  additional 
fund*  available  in  Fiscal  Year  1985  fundi,  and  will  be 
announced  when  the  additional  fund*  are  available* 
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^  hmu  rsirra  s  saw. 

J2?W8?   £ny  tribal  elders  are  l.*ov.risr^  and  in*«pe«te  need  of 
SXrltiS  and  other  services  that  could  be  provided  under  Title  VI. 
Sector  Melcher  has  -ritten  to  Secretary  Heckler  asking  that  the 
Sfi^tioA  process  for  19fi4  be  opened  to  additional  tribes. 

.     if  the  1984  budget  »ill  not  cover  additional  anticipated  applications 
Ind  Mtm  without  severe  cutbacks  to  those  tribes  already  receiving 
Grants,  does  the  Department  plan  to  request  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  allow  all  eligible  tribes  equal  access  to  Title  VI 
jnonies? 

Pr..id.nt'.  n.c.l  if  .ignad  into 

SSiKlS  SWISS'S  f«J  .PPro.i-t.ly  » 


19. 


■.s»!i:i,sss„"U"iiio»s»~«««'~iw"i,M- 


gri«rith  services  throoQh  Public  La-  93-6 J6  authority. 

.  since  the  Department  i, V^^^pStcallyTo  STtrSST* 
..     •  program  -  a  program  that  is  set  up  spec ™^y°ice ^rogr8ms  _ 

self-determination? 


Answer: 


Although  no  furvis  .era  requested  ^^JSTS 

ry  technical  assistance  is  available  thro^^  ^ 

whenever  a  tribe  requests  assistance. 
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(Senator  Melcher.  That  does  not  mean  I  am  quite  through  with 
alNmy  questions.  There  are  about  20  questions  in  here,  and  they 
are  not  questions  that  are  vague;  they  are  questions  I  think  you 
can  answer  quickly.  * 

Here  is  one  I  want  answered  today.  If  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
collections  projected  for  fiscal  Vear  1985  are  not  forthcoming,  which 
is  part  of  your  budget  proposal,  how  does  IHS  propose  to  fund  man- 
datory increases? 

Dr.  Graham.  What  I  have  said  in  the  past  is  that  to  the  extent, 
in  any  fiscal  year,  there  is  a  shortfall  in  our  medicare  and  medicaid 
collections  that  puts  the  Indian  Health  Service  in  a  position  that  it 
cannot  reach  the  objectives  which  were  specified  in  the  President's 
budget.  I  will  request  of  the  Department  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. 

Senator  Melcher.  You  will? 
Dr.  Graham.  Yes. 

Senator  Melcher.  Well,  these  collections,  medicaid  and  medi- 
care, are  going  to  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and 
maintaining  accreditation  of  IHS  hospitals  and  clinics  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals.  Now,  that  is  mandated 
by  law. 

Can  you  provide  the  committee  with  data  that  indicates  how 
medicaid  and  medicare  collections  were  expended  last  fiscal  year? 
■   Dr.  Graham.  No  problem. 

Senator  Melcher.  Thank  you.  - 
[Subsequent  to  the  hearing  the  following  information  was  sup- 
plied for  the  record:] 


IHS  ACTUAL  USE  OF  M/M  FUNDS:  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 


Area 


Ptrtow*  cost 

Eqwpmat  cost 

Totd 

Abetter                    .  . 

50 

$338(?95 

$644,063 

$1,799,097 

$3,281,955 

feka  "   .  . 

11 

2,373,155 

899,129 

23123$ 

3,303,520 

AfouquefQue ...   

S\ 

1,277,484 

357,416 

1,634,880 

Sermdji  

  15 

249,289 

865,382 

1.114,671 

fcgs  ..   

21 

404,306 

190,970 

528,099 

1.123,375 

m 

2.526,612 

127.880 

2,024,116 

4,678,588 

134 

.  2,266,103 

75,30/ 

*  11,199 

2,352,609 

50 

147,392 

120,750 

268,142 

Tucson   

,  .....  4 

55760 

56,500  . 

* 

112,260 

NasMIe 

0 

291.926 

73,202 

365428 

Portland   

0- 

550,141 

169,311 

17.412 

736,853 

Total 

507 

10.833,551 

2.541,139 

5.597.291 

18.971.981 

Senator  M KiiCH&R.  On  page  4fi  of  the  budget  justification,  it  is 
stated— I  wilt  let  you  get  that  page.  . 

Dr.  Graham.  Believe  me,  sir,  I  have  it  marked, 

Seriator  Melcher.  Goo^!  "Of  the  $55.4  million  anticipated  to  be 
collected  in  fiscal  year  1985  of  medicare  and  medicaid,  $15.4  million 
in  estimated  collections  will  be  diverted  to  fund  continued  provi- 
sion of  current  services/* 

How  can- you  do  that,  since  it  seems  like,  under  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  you  are  mandated  by  law  to  use 
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those  funds  for  maintaining  accreditation  of  IHS  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics? * 

Dr.  Graham.  We  agree  with  your  interpretation  of  the  law.  The 
reason  that  I  indicated  that  I  was,  familiar  with  that  page  is  this 
issue  came  up  Tuesday  morning  in  our  appearance  before  the 
House  Oversight  Committee  and  later  conversations  that  we  have 
had  within  the  Department  and  with  OMB.  There  are,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  which  nas&B#i£  submitted  to  you,  inconsistent 'por- 
tions. Putfc  Law  94-487  says)hat  any  such  receipts  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  JCAH  accreditation  purposes.  The  language  which  we  are 
proposing  to  you  m  this  budget  does  not  supersede  that.  There  is 
no  point  of  order  language.  There  is  no  language  that  would  set 
aside,  as  we  requested  last  year,  $10  million.  That  is  not  in  our  lan- 

Euage  this  year.  Therefore,  I  must  assume  that  437  provisions  will ' 
old  sway,  and  we  are  not  proposing  anything  to  you  that  would 
amend  that.  ,      "  ( 

Therefore,  .the  tables  which  are  displayed  on  page  46  and  a 
couple  of  other  pages  in  the  budget  are  inconsistent  with  law. 

What  I  will  be  doing  within  the  Department  is  submitting 
amended  budgetary  tables  to  come  into  conformance  with  the  stat- 
utory language. 

I  have  had  a  conversation  with  officials  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  about  the  questions  that  arose  Tuesday  morning. 
They  have  told  me,  at  least  verbally,  that  there  was  no  intent  on 
their  p*art  in  budget  preparation  to  make  a  major-  change  in  policy 
And  to  begin  siphoning  off,  if  you  wilt  funds  from  medicare  and  . 
medicaid  collections  into  the  general  purposes  of  the  IHS. 

Now,  obviously,  any  changed  pages  that  We  are  proposing  to  the 
President's  budget  will  have  to  be  reviewed  and  cleared  by  OMB, 
and  if  there  are  any  differences  of  opinion,  we  will  have  to  sort 
them  out.  But  that  is  my  understanding  of  what  has  happened  in 
this  budget.  I  regret  that  there  appear  to  be  inconsistencies,  and  we  . 
will  move  on  our  part  to  submit  appropriate  tables  consistent  with 
the  statutory  provisions. 

Senator  Melcher.  Well,  in  the  appropriation  process,  then,  since  " 
this  $15.4  million  will  not  be  available  from  the  collections  of  medi- 
care and  medicaid,  you  will  adjust,  then,  your  request  to\the  Ap- 
propriations Committee?  *  %       \^  ^ 

Dr.  Graham.  That  is  something  that  I  will  have  to  work  out  with 
Dr.  Rhoades  and  his  staff  in  terms  of  the  detailed  supporting  tables 
for  the  rest  of  the  appropriation.  The  bottom-line  request  of  the 
President  for  resources  available  to  the  IHS  does  not  change. 

These  hospitals  that  we  are  trying  to  support  in  their  accredita- 
tion status  are  going  to  be  operated  by  the  IHS,  whether  out  of 
medicare  and  medicaid  revenues  or  whether  out  of  IHS  revenues, 

I  do  not  anticipate  at  this  time  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
change  any  of  the  summation  figurel^f  the  President's  budget  to 
get  this  straightened  out.  It  may  be  necessary  to  change  some 
tables  and  some  subtables. 

Senator  Melcher.  Well,  one  way  of  looking  at  it  is.  you  may 
have  a  $15.4  million  shortfall. 

Dr.  Graham.  We  discussed  that  briefly  last  night.  As  I  say,  thus 
far  my  view  is  that  since  IHS  is  going  to  operate  these  hospitals, 
and  we  are  requesting,  underlie  hospitals  and  clinics  line  of  the 
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President's  budget,  an  increase  of  some  $30  million;  that  we  may 
have  a  series  of  puts  and  takes,  if  you  will,  and  it  does  not  involve 
the  whole  $15.4  million.  ^ 

If  you  go  back  to  our  table  which  I  think  is  on  page  21,  a  number 
of  those  purposes  summarized  on  that  table  are  very  consistent 
with  the  JCAH  purposes.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  have  a  $15.4 
million  problem;  we  may  have  something  like  about  a  $5  or  $6  mil- 
lion problem.  We  have  not  cioiie  that  subtotal  y&t.  * 

I  do  not  want  to  presume  wh&t  we  are  going  to  run  into  as  we 
try  to.  sort  out  what  is  £n  inconsistency  in  the  budget.  At  the 
present  time,  though,  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  we  will  also  be 
having  to  submit  a  budget  amendment/ 

r  ""Senator  Melch$r.  Well,  then,  along  that  very  line,  I  want  to 
I  pursue  my  last  series  of  questions,  which  involves  whether  or  not 
the  money  expended  during  the  past  Z  years  for  transportation 
from  one  of  the  reservations  has-been  wisely  spent. 

It  involves  the  Fort  Peck  tribes.  It  involves  transportation  costs 
by  air  from  Wolf  Point  or  Poplar  to  Billings,  MT.  It  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  a  hospital  administrator  at  Sidney,  MT— I  believe 
it  is  some  75  miles  from ,  Poplar — is  that  about  correct,  Df  Steele? 
Eh\  Steele.  That  is  about  right 

Senator  Melcher.  He  was*  lavited  to  bid  on  Indian  patient  care,*^ 
and  did  so,  and  thfen  found  that  there  were  no  patients  taken  from 
Wolf  Point  or  Poplar  to  Sidney,  to  the  hospital  he  manages,  but  he 
did  find  that  for  some  reason  thcyre  were  a  lot  of  patients,  taken  by 
air  to  Billing^ 

He  said  to  i$e,  "You  know,  it  is  no  secret;  we  are  not  going  to 
perform  open-h&rt  surgery,  probably,  in  Sidney,  and  people  would 
prefer  to  have  it*j$|n§  in  Billings,  but  we  probably  do  as  good  a  job 
as  whatever  hospit&l  they  use  m  Billings  on  a  lot  of  other  things —  . 
frafctures,  other  types  of  care."  ; 

'    He  did  not  give  me  any  figures,  but  I  nave  asked  for  figures,  and 
*  I  understand  there  were  140  or  180  instances  daring  1982  and  1983, 
where  there  was  charter  aircraft  involved  from  Wolf  Point  or 
Poplar  to  Billings. 

Now;  knowing  the  population  of  the  reservation  and  knowing  the 
availability  of  clinical  care  at  Poplar,  and  hospital  care  at  Wolf 
Point,  and  knowing  the  proximity  of  Sidney,  MT,  to  these  two  com- 
>  munities,  it  seems  rather  odd  to  me  that  there  are  that  many  pa- 
:  tients.  that  were  transported  by  air  at  a  substantial  cost  to  Billings. 
We  have  not  gotten  all  that  data,  have  we?  Is  Dr.  Copp  here? 
Yes,  he  is.  Would  you  come  up  to  the  witness  table?  Just  pull  up  a 
chair,  doctor,  There  is  one  over  here  by  Dr.  Steele. 

Doctor,  you  have  been  designated,  I  believe,  by  the  area  office  to 
;  provide  £his  information.  ^ 

^TATEjtfENT  OF  DR.DANA  COPP,  BILLINGS  AREA  INDIAN 
i  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Dr.  CoIp  Yes,  sir,  we  have  requested  that  information,  the  par- 
ticular details  of  the  service  unit  director,  and  he  is  in  the  process 
of  assembling  that  information  for  us  right  now.  % 

Senator  Mei.cher.  What  does  it  cost  for  an  air  charter  for  a  pa- 
tient from  Wolf  Point  to  Billings? 
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Dr.  Copp.  I  am  not  certain  what  a  single  air  charter  trip  does 
cost  down  to  Billings  from  Poplar.  j 
r  Senator  Melcher.  Do  you  know  what  it  costd  by  ambulance  for  a 
patient  from  Poplar  to  Sidney?  f 

Dr.  Copp.  No;  but  it  would  be  considerably  less.  - 
.    Senator  Melcher.  A  fraction,  a  small  fraction,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Copp.  Oh,  a  relatively  small  fraction,  yes.  I 

Senator  Melcher.  The  time  consumed  from  either  Wolf  Point  or 

£?^la£  *?  Sldney  would  b«  less,  would  it  not,  than  by  air  between 
^Wolf  Point  or  Poplaxto  Billings? 

■  Dr.  Copp.  Yes,  rflittle  less,  although  by  air,  of  course,  the  speeds 
.  are  greater  and  the  trip  to  Billings  is  not  that  much,  longer  by  air 
than  it  would  be  by  ground  transport  to  Sidney  or  Williston  or  any 
oi  the  local  referral  hospitals. 

Senator  Melcher.  It  wtmld  probably  be  more  comfortable,  too. 
would  it  not?  •  .  ' 

Dr.  Copp.  Possibly.  > 

Senator  Melcher.  Well,  when  you  assemble  that  information, 
»i«t  the  air  charter,  service  and  let  us  see  if  there  is  a  pattern  there. 

Dr.  Copp.  I  would  like  to  reassure  you  that  I  share  your  apncern 
in  the  question,  and  I  am  glad  it  has  come  up.  , 

Senator  Melcher,  I  just  really  do  not  know  how  this  all  happens 
over  a  period  of  2  years.  You  know,  first  of  all,  the  Indian  popula- 
tion on  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation ^is  not  huge.  What  is  it,  Dr. 

Dr.  Copp.  About  5,000? 

Senator  Melcher.  That  tells  us  how  many  patients  would  be 
likely  to  need  hospital  attention  in  Billings  or  any  hospital,  wheth- 
er it  is  Sidney,  Williston,  Billings,  or  what  have  you,  as  compared 
*$o  what  is  available  there  at  Poplar  and  Wolf  Point. 

It  tells  us  that,  and  140  to  160  trips  over  a  2-year  period  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  huge  figure.  I  do  not  think  y0u  could  go  to  any  commu- 
nity and  look  at  the  same  relative  number  of  non-Indian  patients 
and  find  that  that  community,  by  air,  put  that  many  patients  in 
Killings.  It  just  really  mystifies  me  how  we  can  continually  talk 
about  making  sure  that  our  first  priority  is  taking  care  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  then  find  what  appears  to  be  an  absolutely  huge  amount 
iust  in  transportation  costs  that  are  paid  for  by  IliS.  /There  must 
have  been  better  ways  of  utilizing  it. 

I  want  to  get  back  to  this  other  point.  It  is  indeed  true,  'is  it  not, 
that  the s  costs  in  Billings  hospitals,  either  one  of  them,  are  going  to 

jUgnificantly  more  per  patient  day  for  use  of  the  operating  room 
than  if  ft  were  at  Sidney,  Williston,  Wolf  Point,  or  what  have  you? 


Is  that  not  true?  '  w"vc 

Dr.  CoPp.  The  per  diem  rates  are  higher  in  Billings,  but  also  we  ^ 
run  into  another  factor.  The  average  cost  of  a  hospital  admission  or 
discharge  in  Billings  is  considerably  higher,  but  also  because  the 
more  serious  cases,  are  referred  to  Billings. 
Senator  Mei,cher.  Yes,  we  understand  that. 
Dr.  Copp.  Yoii  tend  to  get  into  longer  stays  there. 
Senator  Melcher,  We  understand  that.  What  puzzles  me  from 
tip  outset  is  that  there  could  be  that  many  cases  that  would  be 
deemed  to  require  that  type  of  attention  in  a  hospital  in  Billings 
for  a  rather  serious  condition;  not  that  we  have  any  problem  £ft  all 
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in  saying  that  if  the  patient  really  needs  moire  than  is  available  at 
one  of  these  other  hospitals,  indeed  we  do  want  him  to  be  in  Bil- 
lings, but  I  just  cannot  see  how  that  many — 140  to  160  trips  over  a 
2-year  period— fit  into  that  category, 

I  would  just  like  to  use  one  other  comparison  point,  and  that  is 
Fort  Belknap.  We  found  that  there  were  four  or  five  patients 
during  that  same  2-year  period  that  needed  to  betaken  by  air  to 
Billings  or  to  Great  Falls.  I  guess  they  would  not  bexaken  by  air  to 
Great  Falls,  perhaps.  I  do  not  know;  it  is  a  little  closer.  I  think  it  is , 
about  150  miles  from  Fort  Belknap  to  Great  Falls.  But,  at  any  rate, 
we  tried  to  be  objective  about  this  and  we  wanted  some  compari- 
son, so  we  looked  at  Fort  Belknap. 

Dr.  Copp.  Senator,  there  are  lots  of  factors  to  be  considered  in 
the  process,  and  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  results  of  this  analysis, 
too. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  individual  sites  such  as  Fori  Belknap 
and  Fort  Peck. 

Senator  Melcher,  Yes,  I  agree,  I  think  it  is  very  difficult, 

Dr.  Copp.  Fort  Belknap  does  have  closer  access  to  more  sophisti- 
cated hospitalization  programs.  | 

Senator  Melchek,  Whai  jSoJI^we  get  your  analysis?  * 

Dr.  Copp.  As  quickly  y^e  can  get  it,  together.  I  think,  we  are/ 
talking  about  weeks. 

Senator  Mei^heRt-Two  or  three  weeks?  x 

Dr.  Copp,  Yes,  sir.  / 
i  Senator  Melcher.  We  will  be  talking  to  you  again  on  February 
29.  That  is  only  a  week  away.  I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to  have 
that  analysis  completed  by  then,  but  we  wish  it  were.  We  will  see 
how  you  progress;  you  had  better  be  prepared  with  something  on 
the  29th  so  we  have  a  better  grasp  of  that,  because  it  does  fit  in 
exactly  with  what  we  are  talking  about.  ^ 

As  I  understand  it,  because  of  this  $15.4  million  that  wilLnot  be 
available  for  patient  care— that  will  have  to  go.  for  the  accredita- 
tion program— you  are  really  going  to  be  in  the  process  already  of 
trying  to  figure  out  whether  or  not  the  overall  budget  is  sufficient 
in  dollars:  9 

If  it  is  not  sufficient,  are  there  some  peaces  where  we  have  been 
•spending  money  that  was  not  justified,  and  will  it  be  reduced  in  the 
future?  I  would  think  that  this  may  be  one  of  them. 

Is  it  fair  to  say  that  if  there  are  80  patients  transported  from 
Fort  Peck  to  Billings,  we  may  be  talking  about  a  $40,000  per  year 
expenditure,  just  from  that  one  reservation,  in  1  year's  time,  that 
maybe  was1  not  justified? 

Dr.  Copp.  I  very  seriously  doubt,  just  for  transportation  expenses, 
that  we  would  be  talking  about  that  much  money,  but  in  terms  of 
additional  hospital  costs  and  everything  accumulated,  we  may  be 
talking  that  much.  I  am  not  sure.  That  wtil  be  part  of  the  analysis. 

Senator  Melcher.  I  am  very  interested  in  this  because  I  would 
assume  that  we  arp  talking  about  something  like  $600  in  transpor- 
tation costs  by  airbetween  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  and  Billings. 

Dr.  Copp.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  share  your  interest  in  this 
question.  We  want  to  get  to  this  and  resolve  it. 
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Senator  Melchkr.  I  think  that  is  all  we  have  on  the  matter.  The 
rest  of  the  questions  I  will  submit,  as  I  said  earlier,  for  later  an- 
swering within  the  10-day  period,  Dr.  Graham. 

Dr.  Graham.  We  will  do  everything  that  we  can,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Melchkr.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Our  next  panel  will  be  Department  of  Education  witnesses:  Dr. 
Lawrence  Davenport,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education;  Dr.  Robert  Worthington,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education.  I  am  not  sure  whom  you  are  ac- 
companied by  except  Haskin  Kahn,  Director,  Office  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation. Oh,  yes,  Sally  Christensen,  Director  of  Budget,  Department 
of  Education. 

Please  proceed.  How  are  we  handling  this,  Dr.  Davenport?  ' 
Dr.  Davenport.  I  would  like  to  read  a  prepared  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
Senator  Melcher.  Fine,  please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  LAWRENCE  DAVENPORT,  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  EDUCATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  ROBERT 
WORTHINGTON,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
AND  ADULT  EDUCATION;  SALLY  CHRISTENSEN,  DIRECTOR  OF 
BUDGET  SERVICES;  AND  HAKIM  KHAN,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF 
INDIAN  EDUCATION  • 

Dr.  Davenport.  We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget  request  for  several  De- 
partment of  Education  programs  that  serve  Indians. 

We  are  requesting  $68,780,000  for  Indian  Education  Act  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1985,  the  same  level  as  appropriated  in  1984. 
No  major  changes  in  program  strategy  or  funding  distribution 
among  the  program  components  are  proposed. 

Since  the  authorizing  legislation  for  this  act  expires  September 
30,  1984,  the  administration  is  submitting  a  legislative  proposal 
along  with  this  budget  request  to  extend  the  program  through 
fiscal  year  1985. 

Part  A  is  by  far  the  largest  component  of  the  Indian  Education 
Act,  reaching  the  majority  of  the  Nation's  Indian  students  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

The  budget  request  in  1985  for  part  A  programs  is  $51,350,000  an 
increase  of  $450,000  over  the  amount  appropriated  for  1984.  From 
this  request,  $46,850,000  is  targeted  for  formula  grants  to  public 
school  districts  where' more  than  80  percent  of  all  Indian  children 
are  educated. 

Within  broad  guidelines,  these  districts  may  spend  their  grant 
moneys  for  whatever  activities  they  feel  will  best  serve  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  Indian  children  enrolled  in  their  schools. 
Awards  will  be  made  to  an  estimated  1,264  school  districts,  an  in- 
crease o£  64  over  1984.  About  314,000  students  in  these  districts 
will  be  eligible  for  services  in  1985,  an'  increase  of  approximately 
3,000  over  1984.  The  average  expenditure  per  student  is  expected  to 
be  $149 

In  addition  to  the  formula  program,  $4.5  million  of  part  A  funds 
are  set  aside  to  support  discretionary  grants  to  Indian-controlled 
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schools  located  on  or  near  reservations.  These  awards  are  for 
projects  generally  of  a  supplemental,  enrichment  nature  dhd  in- 
clude such  activities  as  remedial  instruction,  career  awareness,  in- 
struction in  tribal  heritage,  or  programs  for  the  »fted;?Iiivl985  it  is 
estimated  that  the  Department  of  Education  will  award  SO  grants 
to  Indian-controlled  schools  serving  about  6,400  students: 

This  budget  also  requests  $12  million  for  the  six  programs  that 
comprise  part  B  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  Two  of  these  pro- 
^  grams  are  designed  to  increase  educational  opportunities,  improve 
educational  quality,  and  encourage  planning  and  developmental  ef- 
forts that  can  result  in  improved  curriculum  and  other  programs 
for  Indian  children. 

Three  programs  are  designed  to  help  Indian  people  enter  profes- 
sional careers,  in  education  as  well  as.^pe^1  critical  fields.  The 
sixth  program  supports  resource  and  evaluation  centers  that  are 
working  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  all  our  Indian  education  pro- 
grams. 

Each  of  these  part  B  programs  will  be  continued  at  its  1984  level 
This  will  allow  us  to  fund  aii  estimated  68  discretionary  projects, 
^  200  fellowships,  and  five  resource  and  evaluation  centers. 

Under  part  C  of  the  act,  $3  million  is  requested  to  support  basic 
education  programs  for  Indian  adults.  This  program  seeks  to  find 
and  serve  traditionally  hard  to  reach  Indians^  both  those  in  remote 
areas  on  reservations  and  those  in  isolated  pockets  of  poverty 
within  our  citiesst* 

Through  part  C  programs,  Indian  adults  of  all  ages  have  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  to  read  an£  write,  improve  their  basic  skills, 
become  better  informed  consumers,  earn  high  school  equivalency 
certificates,  and  generally  enhance  their  employability  and  quality 
of  life. 

No, major  changes  in  part  Cprogram  strategy  or  funding  distri- 
bution are  proposed  in  1985.  These  funds  will  -enable  us  to  award 
an  estimated  23  discretionary  grants  serving  approximately  7,200 
adults,  who  will  participate  on  a  part-  or  full-time  basis,  depending 
on  their  needs  and  the  nature  of  the  projects. 

For  fiscal  year  1985,  $2.2  million  is  requested  to  cover  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  Indian  Education  Programs  Office.  This  is 
$500,000  less  than  in  1984,  since  the  1984  appropriation  included  a 
one-time  earmarking  of  $500,000  for  a  congressionally  mandated 
study  of  Indian-controlled  schools. 

For  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education,  $230,000 
is  requested,  an  increase  of  $50,000  over  the  amount  appropriated 
in  1984,  The  Coi^hcil  will  hold  field  hearings  on  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Indian  Education  Act  in  addition  to  fulfilling  its  statutory 
responsibilities  of  overseeing  all  departmental  programs  designed 
to  serve  Indian  students  and  adults. 

Under  the  1985  budget  request  for  section  3  of  the  Impact  Aid 
,  Program,  a  total  of  640  districts  are  expected  to  receive  mnds  for 
the  education  of  more  than  100,000  children  residing  on  Indian 
lands.  The  estimated  total  for  these  payments  for  1985  is  almost 
$190  million. 

For  purposes  of  Impact  Aid  payments,  all  children  residing  on 
Indian  lands  are  defined  as  "a'  children.  The  budget  request  pro-* 
poses  payments  at  100  percent  of  entitlement  to  districts  heavily 
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impacted  by  a  children.  Of  the  Jmproximately  330  heavily  im- 
pacted districts,  aboat  245  serve  children  residing  on  Indian  lands. 
Another  400  lessj  impacted  districts  \m  receive  Impact  Aid  pay- 
ments of  about  65  percent  of  entitlemenHm  behalf  of  children  who 
reside  on  Indian  lands.  I 

The  1985  budget  request  does  not  include  payments  for  "b"  cj 
dren  because  Congress  has  ended  the  authorization  for  these  pL- 
ments  effective  in  1984.  These  children  do  not  represent  a  genuine 
burden  to  their  school  districts  because  their  parents  and/or  their 
parents  employers  contribute  to  the  local  tax  base  which  supports 
the  public  school  system.  f 

Districts  which  serve  children  who  reside  On  Indian  lands  and 
also  enro  l  b  'children  will  receive  approximately  $3  million  on 
behalf  of  b  children  m  1984.  The  amounts  of  these  payments  to 
individual  districts  generally  represent  very  small  portions  of  the 
districts  total  Impact  Aid  payments. 

No  funds  are  requested  in  1985  for  Impact  Aid  construction  pro- 

ESi^iSS*  ^  iao!,ghAlev^,df>5e  appropriations  for  these  ac- 
tivities m  1983  and  1984.  A  total  of  $100  million,  well  over  the  au- 
thorized level  of  $20  million  per  year,  was  appropriated  and  will  be 
obligated  for  projects  for  those  2  years. 

Grants  for  construction  of  school  facilities  by  LEA's  serving  chil- 
dren on  Indian  lands  comprised  $42  million  of  the  $100  million 
total,  the  additional  funds  that  were  made  available  by  the  1983 
SUpJP,nnfnt,al  bi0  have  allowed  us  to  initiate  projects  in  1983 
?qq^  a  that  Tere  Previously  scheduled  for  funding  in  1986  and 
i»P7.  As  a  result,  we  propose  to  postpone  further  Federal  funding 
ot  these  construction  grants.  ' 

The  vocational  education  programs  include  a  set-aside  for  grants 
to  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organizations.  These  ,  grants  afford 
Indian  communities  the  opportunity  to  plan,  conduct,  and  adminis- 
ter vocational  education  programs  to  meet  their  particular  needs 
Grantees  are  encouraged  to  coordinate  their  vocational  education 
programs  with  tribal  economic  development  plans. 
n9Xnr  the  ?mi  7  year8-  the  program  has  reached  approximate 
■ll.OOtt  members  of  51  eligible  tribes  and  tribal  organizations  /in 
some  20  States.  Funded  projects  have  included  training  in  a  wide 
range  ot  fields:  Construction  trades,  agricultural  occupations,  busi- 
ness and  office  skills,  small  business  management,  computer  oper- 
ations, auto  mechanics,  operation  of  heavy  equipment,  boat  build- 
ing, and  fisheries  management.  Emphasis  is  given  to  achieving 
high  job  placement  rates  for  program  participants 

The  1985  request  for  this  activity  is  $6,700,000,  approximately 
the  same  as  the  1984  appropriation.  The  1984  funds  will  support 
the, continuation  of  30  projects.  In  1985,  28  of  these  programs  will 
be  continued,  which  will  allow  the  funding  of  about  2  new  projects 
through  a  national  competition. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions 
you  may  have.  I  , 

:  Mr.  Alexander  {acting  chairman].  Thank  you. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  the  acting  chairman,  John  Melcher, 
had  to  leave.  ^He  has  asked  me  to  keep  the  hearing  going  until  he 
can  return  sajrthat  we  can  get  your  testimony.  / 
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The  committee  is  pleased  this  year  to  see  that  you  are  requesting 
moneys  for  the  title  IV  program.  I  would  like  to  just  acknowledge 
tharttand  another  area  of  change  that  we  have  seen  in  the  budgets 
aver  the  years. 

we  understand  that  you  have  $1OO,QQ0  in  the  budget  for  the 
i  fecc^idjphase  of  an  evaluation  of  the  part  C  program.  Exactly  what 
^fl^f^ah  evaluation  are  we  talking  about  and  when  will  that 

Mi.  Christensen.  Actually,  we  have  $500,000  in  the  1984  budget 
for  the  study  of  Indian-controlled  schools.  Is  that  the  one  to  which 
you  are  referring? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Adult  education,  part  C.  The  evaluation  of  part 
C,  adult  education. 

Mr.  Khan.  As  you  know,  the  adult  education  program  has  been 
very  effective,  and  it  has  provided  encouragement  to  Indian  adults 
and  given  them  skills  so  that  they  can  make  a  bette^  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  We  felt  that  in  vte^sKmr  own  experi- 
ences and  impressions  about  the  program,  it  would  be  profitable  to 
have  an  assessment,  an  evaluation  professionally  done,  so  that  we 
can  prepare  certain  recommendations  about  possible  ways  to  im- 
prove the  part  C  program. 

As  you  would  note  in  our  opening  statement,  the  Department 
will  be  looking  carefully  into  the  quality  of  services  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  programs  so  that  when  it  comes  time  for  reauthor- 
ization, an  evaluation  would  prove  very  valuable  in  helping  us  pre- 
pare our  recommendations. 

Mrf  Alexander.  Who  is  going  to  be  doing  this  evaluation? 

Mr.  Khan.  So  far  the  decision  has  not  been  made  as  to  who 
would  be  conducting  that  study.       "    *  ' 

Mr.  Alexander  Do  you  have  a  planned  starting  date  for  the 
evaluation? 

Mr.  Khan.  We  have  a  plan  in  our  own  minds  and  we  have  put 
down  some  outlines  of  that  effort,  bi^t  we  have  not  officially  sub- 
vinitted  it.  # 

Mr.  Alexander.  Is  this  going  to  be  put  out  for  bid? 

Dr.  Davenport.  That  decision  is  still  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Alexander.  When  you  have  a  plan  as  to  how  you  are  going 
to  proceed  with  that  evaluation,  we  would  appreciate  receiving  that 
in  writing. 

Mr.  Khan.  We  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  a  briefing  that  we  had  from  your  agency,  and 
also  in  your  budget  justification,  it  states  thatfyou  are  going  to  be 
submitting  legislation  to  extend  the  title  IV  program.  I  am  again 
wondering  when  we  would  receive  such  legislation,  because  we  are 
also  interested  and  probably  will  have  our  own  bill. 

Ms.  Christens  en.  That  has  already  been  transmitted,  sometime 
in  the  past  few  days. 

Mr.  Alexander.  To  OMB* 

Ms.  Christenskn.  No,  to  the  Congress,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  have  not  seen  it.  Do  you  know  where  it  was 
referred?  Was  it  put  in  on  the  Senate  side? 
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Ms.  CHBis^NgE^.  I  will  iWedk  on  trhat  and  get  copies'^tc  -  you; 


!9s:  CHtfiSTENSEi*  And  you  have-not  received' it? 

Mr/AuExXVoER.  tfdV  '  *      *  i-,       v  \  VW-. 

While  "we.  are  on  the  subject  of  evaluations,  we  are  aim  curious  ;  "'-V 
Y]  iyrhy  .tj&e/  Dppartjnfent,  in  'its.  aQn^inUiri^  -contracting  out  of  evalua- 
;Vr  *  'tJott  studies  of  title  JVv npv0r>ontraite.  with  the  ceitfgjs  t5  perform 
;«     ,.ljt|M^p.^*ttdies  un4«r  the  new. part  BTf  ,wiLreferri|rtg  to  ^e^resourca 
^  ( .  ^  have  Set  up  under  title  IV.  The' 

*v  "  contracts,  w«p note,  "seem M [go  to  ^teide,  ^ond^  ^Urce ,type  ^n-  \ 
v     ^tifctes  rather  tfjau^the*^  particular  reason  w}iy;  v 

the  centers, seem  to  be  fe^ud^d  frdtn  that?  '/  .* 

I**  i.  '  Mr,  KriiVN.  The  ratiopal^  to  esteblish  #th£, resource  aqei  evalua*   ;  v 
"•l"  ;y  tien;centets  Wad  that^rfe  Wanted  ^enters  to jprovide, technical" fessisK  •  v-v* 
v  ;    ,  anc*ito'fiujff  gfantees,  esp^ially  the  U^>^vThese  cgn&^  are  not 
i\       designed  jai)d  are  not  ftindfed,4  according  to"  the  contract,  t;o  can*y  out  \ 
\*v  ,     resfe^rch  or /evaluation  studio.  Thp  resource  arid  evaluation  centers     *  ;  :> 

spetfere  to  provide*  tedmisjal  assistance^  improve  thef  fluatfty  of  •'■ 
l\\^\jj^<&fa  thfe  d&ign  of  their  J^qj^ts^^' 

tft&£  **  ft  ^j^Iy'difie^nt' activity  fro%^B^e^(ih  or  evaluation,  -  > ,  ,  vr 

*  i (  ;  .  ^wlien  we*  evaluate  a  program,  t|ie  ^p^^mie^aii^ste^  dhd  - 

*  :: ; v  *he  c&atraets  are  ^uperyited  by  the  Ofuce  of  PlanningT^^dfibtj  and  -  V 
V     V  Elyatu^tioit.  the  ^fuijctioh  of^the  centers  is  really  notH^evJ^uatf 

* "  -    hor  tQ  tip  ere^al«c^,  Thiir  &Jhctii05t*is  te*  provide  progrtomatic^t^h- '  ■ . '  ■  0  v 
/  *    nidal  assistance  to  ]the  grikte^  'so  they  can  improve  the  quality  j^f  '* 
-  j  education,       ^  ;  ^  \  .  4  *f  a 

■  */  ,    I%might  ^dd  thatr  o^r  &^riev^ce  with  the  centers  has  been^hat  V  . >  « 

-        they  have  been  veky  feffective,  a^nd  we  have  pertain  indicators  %hat*  ^  ( 

*  \  ->they  ^  meeting  the  t^k»  that  they  were*dfestgned  to  dcf.    *  / 

.   _      Ms.  CilRisTBNSEN^f-would  also^add  th^t  iii  all" evaluations  that  v 
^  the  department  conducts,  *  we  try  to  makfe  a-  point  to  provide  the 
lf  tnostfphjfective  evaluations  possible  and-  hot' have  the  program  x>fRce/'  %  -.x 
br  an  advocacy*  group;  perform  the  evaluation.  It  should  be  ddne  by* 


someone  from  the  outside  thai  is  not  in  .any  way  .connected  with 
:  vthe  program/  ,  r 

*  ;Mr.  AtefexANr^te.  YpU  have  published  new  regulations,  proposed 
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.  /     ^gltlattpns,  on  January  23  fof  title "iy.  I  understand  that  the  coin- 
^  t      tnent  period  hfes  another  mo^th  t£  run,  exactly  a  tnonth  to  run,\ 
,Wha^     the  nature  of  the  comments  you  have,  received  to  date  on  a 
*  , ,    ^thp«lt4,propo^e<j  regulations^  -       *.    .  3         :  ^ 
*  Mr,  Khan  ^The  regulations  weffe  published  on  Januair  23  dllow-  • 

t(  V  injtf  QO^^yS  for  com^nts  to- be> submitted  *and  that  Is  the  r§quii^ 
/  meot.Hn  all  programs  When,  we  publish,  a  £fot|ce  6f  Prdpo§ed  Eule^ 
~  m^kfhg,  :?  ^    :      .  ~    fc    ,  '  :  ; '/  v    '  . 

"  .  *Mf*  AtiEXANtiBR-  Havfe  you  jreceiveii  any  comments?  #    .  ,  ;  / 
!J*   Mr.  Khan*  ^We  have  neen  receiving  comments  from  the  I>EAfs»- 
rand  from  the: Stat*?,  ^migftt'say  that  the -jlrst  comment  W  r^ 
^  ^«piv^d  v^as  from  Senato^  Stevens'  office.  The.  ne%i  day;  on  the  2^th» 
*  ^her#  w^re-  commute  fvQir\>  hi%  office..  So,  we  arSjgettirig  response^ 
v\,   .  to  them.    ••  .    *      /  ^         »         .\      '  / l— .  . 
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*  •  * 

Mr.  i^i^EX a,ndkr.  #  is  it  your  view  that  id  the  60-day  time  period 
that  you  mentioned,  the  Indian  educators  around  the  country  will 
have  sufficient  time  to  comment  on  the  proposed  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  .at;  the  same  time  to  put  in  the  quality  proposals  that  are 
due  oh  March  16  to  you^ officer 

Dr.  Davenport.  It  is  our  opinion  that  they^will  haveflsufficient 
time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Alexander.  If  it  turns  out  that  ypu  get  cdmmenta  that  that 
is  not,  in  Fact,  the  finding  of  the  Indian  educators,  can  you  extend 
Tthe  time  period  for  comments  on  the  regs? 

Dr.  Davenport.  It  is  not  our  plan  to  do  so  at  the  present  time. 
The  comments  that  are  coming  in,  as  I  think  you  are  probably 
aware,  are  basically  supportive,  of  the  regulatory  changes. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Are  the  comments'  that  you  are  receiving  from 
Indian  educators  generall^upportive  of  the  changes  in  the  regula- 
tipns,  particularly  thj  change  in  terms  of  the  parent  advisory  com- 
mittees and  their  cof%x>sition? 
t  Mr.  Khan,  We  have  received  several  comments  dealing  with  the 
parent  committees.  If  I  may  explain  the  rationale  for  the  deregula- 
tion: THfe  Secretary  believes  that  we  should  have  minimum  use  of 
nonstatutory ^Peqijirements.  In  other  words,  what  we  have  done  is 
to  follow  the  statute.  Basically,  the  regulations  that  we  have  pro- 
posed are  true  to  the  legislation.  However,  'in  certain  circum- 
stances* the  Secretary  may  determine  that  using  nonstatutory  re- 
quirements could  help  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram. For  example,  we  Have  an'  Indian-controlled  schools  set  aside. 
If  you  looli  at  the  law,  you  will  see,  that  there  is  no  requirement 
that  these  schools  be  established  and  operated  by  Indian  people. 
We  discussed  this  matter  and  we  felt*  concerned.  We  studied  the 
Senate  committee  report  of  ,1971,  and  we  noted' that  the  committee 
felt  vefry  strongly— in  fact,  it  was  a  unanimous  opirfion— that  these 
schools  must  he  established-  and  operated  by  Indian  people.  So  we 
did  put  that,  in  our  proposed  regulations,  though  it  was  nohstatu- 
tory.   ,    *  f 

1  think  that  if  one  were  to  study  it  carefully,  he  or  she  would 
note  that  we  have  not  added  any  burden  or  required  any  increased 
effort  on  the 'part  of  the  LEA's  to  complete  their  applications.  But, 
if  vye  have  strong  comments,  the.  Assistant  Secretary  will  review 
fcherr>.  JHeJs  very  interested  in  *the  regulations  we  are  proposing.^ 
When  we  get  the  comments,  we  will  look  at  them  very  seriously. 

Mr  Alexander.  Could  you* tell  me  what  the  current  level  of  em- 
ploytnent  of  [Indians  isln  the  Office  of  Indian  Education? 
*  Dr.*  Davenport  Well,  let  us  start  hack  a  few  years.  It  will  be  ^ 
helpful  to  people  in  reviewing  the  Current  level, 
#    Mr  Amcxandkr.  I  was  going  to  go  fron^eurrent  level  back. 

Dr.  Davenpo.rt.  From  December  1977  through  January  1981,  the 
,  number. of  Indian  part-time  and  full-time  staff  was  reduced  from  32 
to  M.  From  19H1  through  W82t  five  additional  Indian  staff  mem- 
bers left* the  Indian  education  program  to  take  positions,  with  the 
»  Hureao  'c|f  Indian  Affairs  and  ofher  Offices  in  the  Education  Depart 
rn£nL;  I*'  N 

From  19^2  through  19X4,  one  eduction  specialist  went  to  the 
Office  of  bilingual  Education  to  accept  a  promotion,  and  another  1 
e<^cat  ion  "specialist  went  to  chapter  1  in  QESE  in 'order  tb  jretain 
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his  grade.  Presently  there  are  three  Indian  staff  members  who  are 
"  assigned  to  IEP  and  who  have  retained  their  grades, 
Mr.  Alexander.  Out  of  a  total  staff  currently  of? 
Dr.  Davenport.  Fifty  people. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Is  that  a  concern  to  the  Department,  that  the 
proportion  of  Indian  educators  within  the  Department  is  currently 
at  a  fairly  low  level? 

Dr.  Davenport.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  the  question.  As 
\  you  know,  the  civil  service  rules  under  which  the  Department  oper- 
1  ates  treat  every  professional  the  same,  so  I  am  not  quite  sure  now 
to  respond  to  voUr  question.  Everyone  who  is  a  qualified  civil  serv- 
ant in  the  Federal  Government  gists  the  same  protection  under  the 
civil  service  laws  as  any  other   ^ 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  understand  all  departments  also  are  required 
to  have  affirmative  action  plans  and  to  do  a  self-analysis  and  estab- 
lish goals  and  timetables.  For  the  Office  of  Indian  Education,  is  it 
your  view  that  you  have  reached  your  appropriate  goals  for  Indian 
employment? 

Dr.  Davenport.  You  have  to  look  at  that  in  terms  of  departmen- 
tal goals.  .  " 1 ' ' 

IVj^l  Alexander.  I  believe  it  is  broken  down  by  unit  under  the 
law.  \^  j  ' 

Dr.  DUw^port.  I  do  not  have  that  in  front  of  me,  but  that  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  speak  to. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Davenport.  We  have  to  understand  that  as  we  read  through 
that  whole  list,  you  find  that  Indian  professionals,  like  othefspro- 
fessionals,  take  promotions  and  leave  and  take  other  assignments. 
That  will  continue  to  happen  throughout  the  Department  as  pedple 
.are  able  to  find  other  opportunities  for  advancement,  both  inside^  ^ 
and  outside  of  the  Department.  We  iust  have  to  recognize  that  in 
America,  people  always  move  toward  advancement,  and  we  should 
applaud  it.  There  is  no  Indian  preference  in  the  Civil  Service  Act 
related  to  the  Indian  education  program. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Do  you  think  there  should  be?  I  mean,  we  are 
the  authorizing  committee  here.  There  is"  one  for  the  Bureau  of 
-Indian  Affairs  generally.  There  is  at  least  a  legal  argument  to  be 
made  that  it  should  be  for  any  programs  involving  Indians,  and 
you  are  the  Assistant  Secretary.  I  was  just  wondering  What  your 
professional  view  would  be. 

Dr.  Davenport.  Weil,  there  is  no  legislation  to  that  effect  at  the  f 
present. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Well  given  the  experience  in  obtaining  Indian 
,  employees  in  the  Department,  do  you  think  we  should  consider  a 
legislative  proposal  to  add  Indian  preference  to  programs  in  your 
Department9 

Dr,  Davenport  Tf^at  is  up  to  the  Congress.  I  would  not  voice  an 
opinion,  one  way  or  another,  on  that 

Mr.  Alexander.  One  further  question  in  this  area — actually  two- 
One  always  seem  to  end  up  as  two. 

I  am  very  aware  that  the  administration  is  a  strong  supporter  of 
recruitment  as  a  major  technique  in  affirmative  action. 

Could  yod,  for  the  record,  submit  to  us  what  your  recruitment  ef- 
forts have  been  in  the  Office  of  Indian.  Education  to  obtain  more 
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Indian  employees,  if  you  do  not  have  that  at  your  fingertips  now?  I 
would  appreciate  that. 

Dr.  Davenport.  We  can  speak  to  that  now.  As  you  know,  the  De-^ 
partment,  across  the  board,  with  some  few  exceptions,  has  not  been 
in  a  hiring  mode.  Over  the  last  2  years  in  OESE,  we  have  not  been 
firing. excej^  for  clerical  and  support  personnel  We  have  not  hired 
professionals  during  this  period. 

Mr.  Alexander.  You,  I  gather,  are  going  to  hire  a  director  for 
the  Office  of  Indian  Edcuation.  Is  ^hat  correct? 
Dr.  Davenport.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Will  you  be  looking  outside  of  the  Department, 
or  are  you  constrained  undet  your  RIF  standard^  to  look  within? 

Dr.  Davenport.  No,  it  is  a  national  search.  People  who  feel  they 
are  qualified  will  be  identified  for  the  position  through  the  search*5* 
The  applications  will  be  reviewed  to  ensure  that  applicants  meet 
qualification  requirements.  Those  applicants  fourid  to  be  qualified 
will  b$  placed  on  a  list- which  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
-Indian  Education,  NACIE,  will  review.  NACIE,  as  part  of  its 
•      review,  will  interview  the  candidates  and  recommend  to  me  the 
^candidates  they  find  most  highly  qualified.  I  will  then  interview 
the  <  candidates  and  the  final  selection  will  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary, 

Mr.  Alexander!  Where  are  we  in  thp  process  now?  How  close 
are  you  to  appointing  someone? 

Dr.  Davenport.  The  first  three  steps  have  been  completed,  l^ie 
national  search  has  provided  a  number  of  applicants,  and  they 
-    have  been  reviewed  by  a  committee. 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  is  a  committee  within  the  Department? 

Dr.  Davenport.  Yes,  for  SES  qualifications. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Right. 

Dr.  Davenport.  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion has  completed  its  reviews  and  has  made  their  recormnenda- 
.  tions,  I  have  interviewed  the  candidates.  So  we  should  be  ready  to 
make  a  selection  in  the  near  future. 
\  Mr.  Alexander.  In  your  process,  was  there  a  consultation  with 
Indian  tribes  or  organizations  or  outreach  to  those  organizations  in 
the  process? 

Dr.  DAVRN  port.  The  National  Advisory  Council  s*Jnt  announce- 
ments of  this  position  across  the  country  and  to  many  of  the  na- 
tional associations.  There  was  a  tremendous  attempt  to  notify  all 
potentially  interested  persons  thpt  the  position  was  available,  The 
National  Advisory  Council  and  their  chairman,  Tom  Sawyer,  did 
an  outstanding  job.  -  '  " 

Mr.  Alexander  The  attachments  to  your  prepared  statement 
will  he  included  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[Tin*  attachments  follow:]  ;* 
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>  ROBERT  M.  WGRTHtNGTON,  PH.  D. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FQR 
VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 
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4Dr.  Robert  M.  Worthington  ts  currently  serving  as  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  1n  the  U.S.  uepartment  of  Education. 
He. was  nominated  -for  this  position  by  President  Reagan  in  April  1981 

♦and  confirmed  by  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

s 

•Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary,  Dr.  Worthington  served 
as  Associate  Commissioner  of  Hi gher  Education  in  the  Utah  System  of 
Nigner  Education,  administering  Tec#nfy:al  and  Community  College** 
Vocational  Education,  Capital'  facilities  and  Campus  Planning  for  the 
statewide  system.  '  He  also  served  on  the  Governor1 $  Manpower  Planning 
Council  and^the  Utah  State  Advisory  Council  on 'Science  and  Technology. 
In  addition  to  these  duties,  he  served  as  Acting  President  of  the 
College  of  Eastern  Utah  from  February  to  September  1980. 

'\  Dr.  Worthington  was  Chairman  and  Senior  Research,  Associate  of  Career 
Development  Associ ates* -Inc»  of  Princeton,  New^dersey.    He  served  as 
Associate  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Adult,  Vocational  aad  Technical  Education,    He  was  Assistant  State 
Commi  ssiiane^- of  Education  and  State  Director  of  Vocational  ,  Technical 
and  Adult  Education  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.    In'  the  Minnesota  State 

-    Department  -t>f  -£dtte$t-4on  »  he  served  as-  -supervisor  of  veterans*' tratn frig"  " 
and  industrial  education.  He  was  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Education,  and  Technology  at  Trenton  State 
-•College  and  Visiting  Professor  of  Education  at  Rutgers  University, 
Boston  University  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Author  of  three  books  and  numerous  articles  in  professional  and 
technical  journals*  he  served  as  an  editorial  board  member  of  the 
Edupat ion>5igest«    He  served  as  a  member  of  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  and  on  the  Executive  Committee 
uf  the  President's  Committee  for  Employment  of  the  Handicapped.    He  was 
Co-chairman  of  the  National  Task  Force  dfc  Career  Education  -of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  : 


Drt  WorthL>gtan  ts  active  in  international  educational  affairs.    He  has 
represented  tfte  United  States  at  World  Conferences  in  Geneva,  Pari^  and 
Hamburg,    He  alsa  headed  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  UNESCO  World  • 
Cgrj/ erencfo  on  Adult  Education  and  Lifelong  Learning  In  Tokyo  and  was 
the  United  "'States  delegate  to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,    -Or.  Worthington  chaired  the  National  Task  Force  on 
Educat iorv.  and  Training  for  Minority  Business  Enterprise  which  reported 
fto  the  United  States  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  HEW. 

mp  received  \tw  Bachelor  pf  Science  degree  from  Eastern  Kentucky 
'JntversUy*  tfte  faster  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  from  ' 
the  University  of '  Minnesota .     In  I9?b ,  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota '.presented  to  fr-r.  Worthington  the  Outstanding  Achievement 
Award*  of  the  Univexsi  ty »    He  has  received  the  Honorary  Doctor  of  Humane 
tetters  degree  from  'L i ncol n  University  and  the  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
*e-|r**e  fr/hn  r  jstem  frVntucky  Uni/ersity,  \^ 
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.  Mr.  Alexander.  We4  are  going  to  turn  to  vocational  education  for 
a  white.  In  the  vocational  education  area,  during  the  last  funding 
process,  how  many  applications  were  received  and  how. many  were 
funded?  m  fc 

/  Dr.  Worthington.  We  had  87  applications,  80  of  which  were  eli- 
gible for  competition,  HO  of  which  were  funded. 

Mr,  Alexander.  How  does* that  compare* with  prior  cycles  in 
terms  of  application  flow  and  numbers  funded? 

Dr,  Worthington,  It  runs  approximately  the  same  level.  We 
would  be  happy  to  provide  for  the  record  an  analysis  for  the  full  9- 
year  cycle  if  you  would  like  to  see  that. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Fine.  We  would  appreciate  that. 

Dr.  Worthington.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that. 

[Subsequent  to  the  hearing  the  following  information  was  re- 
ceived for  the  record:] 

The  following  table  summarizes  Appropriations,  the  number  of  continuation,  ne^ 
'  ?nd  V**!  Pr°jwta,  and  the  number  of  competitive  applications  received*  by  appro- 
priation year 


Appropriation  year 

\m 

1979;  

1980  . 

198! 

1982 

1983 

1934 

1985 


Total 


Appropriation 

Contimh 

ihon 
protect 

Total 
presets 

app&ttxs  - 

  $5,218,476 

0 

20 

'  2Q 

■v  *   78  * 

19 

IV 

'  30 

40 

 stmtm 

29 

3 

12 

32 

6.929,755 

26 

M 

58 

6,18*230 

.26 

P 

26 

0 

  5.936,734 

'22 

0 

22 

0  < 

-  »   6.64M84 

0 

30 

30 

-     80        ,  ■ 

6733,624 

30 

0 

30 

0 

  *  6700,000 

n 

n 

<30 

...-..'!*)   "  • 

55717,968 

163 

91 

"  254 

■  287 
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;  Mr.  Alexander.  One  of  the  areas  that  Assistant  Secretary  Ken 
Smith  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  spoke  about  on  Tuesday 
was  the  initiatives  for  small  tribes,  and  we  were  wondering,  under 
this  program,  how  many  small  tribes  received  vocational  education 
grants?  ( 

Dr.  Worthington.  As  .to  the  number  of  small  tribes,  I  could  not 
say  off  the  top  of  my  head  at  this  time.  I  do  have  a  complete  list  of 
those  that  were  funded  of  the  30.  I  should  point,  out  that  under  the 
State  vocational  education  programs,  some  140,000  Indians  are 
reached.  I  do  not  have  an  analysis  of  the  tribes,  but  under  the  dis- 
cretionary grant  

Mr  Alexander.  We  .would  appreciate  getting  that  list  from  you. 

Dr.  Worthington.  I' would  be  happy  to  do  that.  I  do  have  a  list 
with  me  that  I  could  read.mto  the  record,  but  it  would  be  time. con- 
suming, and  I  am  not  sure  which  are  small  and  which  are  large. 

[Subsequent  to  the  hearing  the  following  information  was  re- 
ceived for  the  record:] 
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"Small"  Thihk*  Participating  in  the  Indian  Vocational  Training  Program 

While  the  definition  of  "small"  tribe  would  be  difficult  to  furnish,  we  believe,  by 
any  measure  or  standard,  the  following  could  be  considered  small  tribes:. 

1.  Las  Vegas  Paiate — Nevada. 

2.  Winnebago— Nebraska. 

3.  Omaha—Nebraska. 

4.  Sac  &  Fox— Oklahoma. 
5-  Sac  &  Fox— Iowa.  *v 

In  additipn  to  the  small  tribe*,  thj^gllowing  groups  of  one  or  more  small  tribes  or 
11 — ?  have  participated: 

It  River  Project—  Arjatffla > 
2,  B&*M ills  Project— Mtdhigan.  * 
,  3.  OweS^V alley— California.  . 
.4.  Copk  InlH^Natives — Alaska. 

5.  Mauneluq-^Alaska.  ■  * 

6.  Jteno/Sparkl  Indian  Colony— Nevada. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  will  give  you  the  rational^  behind  the  ques-  r 
tions.  It  has  been  our  experience  in  other  areas  that  small  tribes 
have  unique  problems  of  having  the  technical  expertise,  staff,  et 
cetera,  to  be  able  to  put  together  applications  that  are  sufficient  to 
be  competitive,  and  that  those  tribes  in  other  areas  have  required  , 
additional  resources— technical,  sometimes  financial,  and  so  on — so 
we  are  curious^  to  see  how  small  tribes  work  out  under  your  proc- 
ess. Is  there  any  technical  assistance  provided  by  your  operation  to 
small  tribes?  ' 

Dr.  WorthinoYon.  We  have  established  this  year,  through  the 
National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education,  a  project 
-  entitled  1 'Program  Management  Competencies  for  Indian  Vocation- 
al Education  Programs/  We  think  that  management  training  for 
Indian  Project  directors  will  have  a  significant  effect.  It  will  help 
considerably  in  providing  technical  assistance.  The  project  has  been 
funded  as  a  part  of  the  contract  with  the  National  Center  for  Re- 
search in  VocationalVEducation  at  the  Ohio  State  University  and  it 
should  provide  quite  a  Bit  of  help. 

We  have  found  that  not  only  the  Indian  tribes,  but  many  rural 
*  school  districts  have  similar  problems'.  I  Chair  the  Department's 
Committee  on  Rural  Education.  *  . 

Mr.  Alexander.  They  are  somewhat  analogous. 

Dr.  Worthington,  They  lack  skills  in  writing  proposals.  But  as 
ybu  know,  there  are  more  than  370  tribes  eligible  for  this,  We  had 
only  87  applications.  It  is  entirely  possible  many  of  them  did  not 
have  the  expertise  to  respond  to  the  announcement. 

Mr.  Alexander,  We  know,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  all  too  aware, 
that  the  BIA  never  matches  its  1  percent  and  receives  an  exemp- 
.  tion  for  that  everv  year.  Has  the  Departmefit^since  this  is  a 
rather  unique  problem— ever  requested  from  the  Bureau  its  reason- 
ing as  to  why  they  failed  to  request  the  1  percent  match  for  your 
program? 

Dr.  Worthington.  Yes.  I  might  say  that  shortly  after  my  confir- 
mation by  the  Senate,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or through  Secretary  Bell  requesting  that  information.  We  were 
told  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  did  not  plan  to  request  the  " 
1  percent  matching. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Did  you  ever  get  a  response  in  writing  t^at  gave 
you  a  substantive  explanation  as  to  why  the  Department  of  the* In- 
terior would  not  request  the  1  percent? 
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Dr.  Worthington,  No;  we  did  not.  I  discussed  it  verbally  with 

my  counterpart,  but  we  did  hot  receive  

Mr.  Alexander.  You  had  oral  conversations? 
Di\Worthinoton,  Yes. 

MiT^Alexander,  Could  we  get  a  copy  of  your  inquiry  letter  to  the 
Interior  Department  for  the  record? 

Dr.  Worthington.  Yes,  we  would  be  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr,  Alexander  We  would  like  to  continue  to  pursue  that  issue 
with  your  counterparts  at  Interior. 

[Subsequent  to  the  hearing  the  following  correspondence  was  re- 
ceived for  the  record:] 
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October   5„  I'm 


The  Honorable  James  T»tf  . 
SrCrrUrv  ef  inferior 
rasntngton,  BX.  ZOOtf 

Dear  Mr.  SrcrtfUrjl  * 

As  y«*  tow!  vt  both  share  JeflsJatfre  rejponifbilitjr  to  provide  Vocational 
Education  and  training  fuwfr  to  native  Americana*  Vocational  frk*r«tbn 
*  k^lfUtKpn  U  n^l?  rt^  ft  special  1%  set-saWe  for  iederail* 
recognized  tr&et  for  vocational  education  activities  In  addition,  JefUIation 
P.  U  *5-*0  direct*  the  tare**  #4  ma**  Affairs  to  match  the** 

rocatto«*J  ironies  for  expended  vocational  educate  program  «ctiirffies  and 
■ervlce*  for  VkOane.  V 

Tha  ne^ersment  of  EAieation  ha*  ewr  the  yesr*  mot  the  statutory  onUfatien, 
however,  the  ffereau  of  Indian  Affairs  within  the  Department  of  Interior  has 
oM»ined  valvers  from  this  iejtlstfttfre  efquireroent  tifrJs*?  titcai  frars  ItfV 

T*U  edministretleo  has  placed  greet  ornohaalt  on  economic  reWtafititteW 
thresh  Jobs  end  training  f  helleve  that  the  opportunity  to  provide,  vocational 
e<^cgrk>n  and  trsmjrte,  h  one  of  the  best  methodi  to  reduce  the  Mjh 
vrwmpfoy merit  and  Increase  tribal  economic  revHaiJ  ration. 

/ 

/  fI>  h*ve  found  that  even  though  the  program  hmdlne,  is  very  modest,  Jem  than 
•even  million,  rr suits  heve  been  quite  prof cn*xL  irrvotvement  bv  the 
fV payment  of  interior  would  substantially  increase  that  commitment 
prOvHi«g  even  greater  tweceaa,  • 

S^at  !  ar»  proposir?*  transcends  our  respective  rep*rtm*nti  an*  provides  t^at 
Strong  leadership  our  program*  need  at  this  time* 

I  appreciate  your  help  In  reaoMng  this  challenge*  § 

Sincerely^  * 


.  ^  H,  Pel! 


:«Pf»  or  f  irt*L  r?LE  *  "  ^-^TovAt  <2> 
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D  t  f*  ART  MEN  T  OF  HEALTH  AHD  HUMAN  SERVICES 

i 


4  '  SEP  1 5  1981 

Kenneth  U  Smith 

AmUtAot  Sacratary  for  &xSUn  Affair* 

A«lrt*nt  Secretary 

for  VocatJonalagd  AdtiJt  Education 

Bureaw  of  fcnjlan  Affair*  Witch  with  yfe  Finxk  ror  Indian  Vocational 
*  t  RJucatloo 


Vocational  FxWutioo  kffrlatfoo  P.U  r>*<ruIfO»  a  ipacial  1%  aeta»io* 

for  fadarallT  racofniiad  trfhaa  for  Toeatfonal  aoWattart  ictivftiea.  In 
adrttkxi,  latffclatto*  r\U  *i-4$  rtiraeti  tha  Buraau  of  Miart  Affair*  (B1A)  to 
miteh  tha**  vocational  monla*  for  axpartdad  national  adue*tkn  profram 
■ctMtfaa  and  atrvfea*  for  Wkm 

Tha  Of  flea  a*  To^at^i*!  a»d  Adult  Education  (OVAE)  b*a  over  tha  yaar* 
mat  tha  statutory  oelfcatlotv  hewa**r  tha  Buraau  of  trvrfian  Affair*  within 
tha  Dapartmant  of  tha  frtartor  baa  obtained  waWct*  from  thta  tegialatlva 
r+<pi{r*m+«%.  Murine  flaeaJ  raara  I»?*4t*X. 

The  pcrpoa*  of  thta  eocamunleaUoo  to  ■ottelt  jpxr  halp  in  obtaining  tha 
match  ob«f»tk*i  mawtetad  In  FX.  fS-4C.  The  uftaat  vocational  e&ieattor* 
n*r<fc  ara  elaariy  doetimarttad  not  only  through  hjgh  saiemployinant 
Btittatksa  hut  alao  by  tha  in/San  n*tk>o*  thamaalvaav 

Thte  »rtmtnfrtr*tfo«  has  pUead  graat  amphaafc  oa  acoromtc  ravltajixation 
throat  Joca  and  tratnUw,  Many  *paUn*d  propoaak  »>firtCra**ad 
parttetpattoo  in  vocational  adXjcatlon  and  train inf  by  Indan  nation!  go 
unfunded  du*  to  th*  daektoo  by  tha  Bureau  of  widtan  Affaire  n£t  to  mart  ft* 
statutory  .obligation*  for  Vocational  Education  for  f  Orally  Recognized 
Trtbaa* 

I  epprweiate  your  help  and  ieadenhfp  in  nrovteinf  cjuatft?  widtan  progra^f 
and  trust  that  you  wflj  fie*  priority  coraidVretlon  to  tha  matching1 
provision*  for  Indian  wocettonml  education  program*. 

Thar*  jou» 

Robert  M.  Worthingtort 

RPfcllJCARLPOv:'flhf*VU/M 
SPS  OF  RF 
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Mr.  Alexander.  We  understand  that  the  funding  cycle  is  a  3 
year/one  and  that  you,  in  fact,  get  an  increasing  number  of  applica- 
tions every  year.  Should,  we,  or  should  you,  examine*  this  funding 
cybip  and  perhaps  make  changes  in  it  to  determine  if  there  should 
be  perhaps  a  greater  equity  in  the  distribution  of  funds?  . 

Dr.  Worthington.  Well,  it  happened  this  year  that  all  of  the 
.funded  projects  were  terminating,  so  this  year  there  was  a  larger- 
nujnhgri of  projects  that  could  enter  into  the  program.  Ambng  the 
30  4^Kf  we  kave  funded  *there  will  only  be  about  two,  as  Dr. 
Dav«  Wtt  mentioned  in  his  testimony,'  that  will  terminate  and  be 
opened  to  competitive  funding  next  year.  '    -  >• 

Most  of  the  projects  range  from  a  2-  to  3-year  cycle,  and  they  are 
funded  on  that  basis.  It  would  open  up  more,  obviously,  if  we  had  'a 
shorter  cycle,  but  it  seenis  to  be  most  efficient  to  do  it  in  that 
manner. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Well,  to  give  you  a'  little  background  as  to  the 
reason  for  our  question,  our  chairman  is  Mark  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  for  whom- 1  personally"'  work.  United  Tribes  lost  their  fund- 
ing this  year.  That  is  of  concern  to  us.  Mr.  Meleher,  our  ranking 
minority  member,  is.  also  concerned  with  Fort  Belknap's  loss  of 
funding.  So  you  got  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.. 
•  Dr.  Worthington.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  the  criteria  for  the 
evaluation  of  applications  is  published  and  distributed  very  widely 
and  are  widely  known.  The  panel  readers  who  review,  the  proposals 
using  these  criteria  are  highly  competent  individuals  selected  very 
carefully  by  the  Department  and  given  thorough  instructions. 

A  stetisticalanajysis  is  apphed  to  their  scoring  so  that  the  indi- 
vidual bias  ofone  team  member  would  be  statistically  eliminated. 
We  think  we  do  a  very  fair  job  of  analyzing  these  proposals.  I  do 
not  recalF  exactly  the  rank  order  of*  the  projects  to  which  you  re- 
ferred. I  do  know  that  the  project  of  tne  United  Tribes  ranked  39th 
out  of  the  87  applications.  The  cutoff  point  for  funding  was  at  30.  It 
is  very  unfortunate  that  United  Tribes  missed  by  only  nine  other 
tribal  applications  between  theirs  and  the  last  .one  funded.  We  are 
very  sorry  about  that.  r 

We  did,  in  analyzing  other  sources  of  Government  funding,  dis- 
cover that  a  rather  substantial  amount  has  been  provided  to  the 
tribes  you  mentioned  through  the  JSbs  Training  Partnership  Act. 
We. hope  that  those  funds  will-help  to  get  them  through  this  year. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you.  Let  us  move  to  Impact  Aid.  We  note 
again  that  it  was  mentioned  in  your  prepared  testimony  that  you 
have  not  requested  any  money  for  the  can*t«iction  component  of 
Impact  Aid  for  fiscal  year  '1985. 

You  stated  in  your  prepared  testimony  that  $100  million  had  . 
been  provided.  Can  you  give  me  the  basis  of  the  $100  million/N  We 
saw  $20  million  appropriated  last  year  rather  than  the  $10  miMion 
that  you  requested.  Where  is  the  other  $80  million?  Is  tha4^carry- 
over  funds?  " 

Ms.  Christensen.  No;  it  is  not  carryover  funds.  We  had  a  jobs 
bill  enacted.  . 

Mr.  Alexander.  So  this  is  the  jobs  bill's  funds  that  you  are 
counting?  /  <y 
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Ms.  Christensen.  Jabs  bili  money,  that  was  enacted  ih  1983, 
which  added  an  extra  $60  million  to  the  $20  million  that  we  al- 
ready had  appropriated  in  1983.  *  .  - 

Mr.  Alexander.  $10  million  requited  and  $20  million  appropri-. 
ated,  right?  / 

Ms.  Christensen.  And  then  we  had  $20  million  appropriated  M 
again  in  1984,  which  gave  us  $100  million  total,  which  greatly  ac- 
celerated Congress*  plan  in  authorizing  $20  million  perjyear,  so 
that  is  the  rationale  for  

'Mr.  Alexander.  In  your  1984  budget  request,  you  indicated  that 
your  need  level  was  $241  million.  What  is  that  this  year?  Has  that 
gone  up  at  all?  v 

Ms.  Christenskn.  The  backlog  now  fqrjndian  projects  is  about 
$195  million.  Now,  we  do  pot  know  the  extent  to  which  many  of 
those  projects  have  already  been  funded  because  mahy  of  them 
have  been  in  the  pipeline  or  were  initially  requested  maybe  10  to 
15  years  ago.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  funded  by  local  reve- 
nues. Some  of  them*  may  have  been  involved  in  consolidated  school 
districts. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Do  you  mean  by  State  and  local  revenues*  or  j, 
tribal  revenues?  < 
Ms.  Christensen.  Yes,  either. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Well,  if  there  is  $195  million  unmet  need,  I  am 
not  quite  sure- how  you  justify  a  zero  request  in  this  budget. 

Ms.  Ckristensen.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  $195  million  is  prob- 
ably grossly  overstated.  We  do  ncft  go  out  and  look  at  the  individual 
projects  and  provide  technical  assistance  until  they  reach  a  point 
that  they  are  eligible  for  funding"  with  the  money  that  we  have 
available. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Well,  how  do  you  then  establish  your  construc- 
tion priorities?  v  * 

Ms.  Ckristensen.  The  priorities  are  set  on  a  variety  of  different 
criteria.  As  the  projects  come  in,  they  are  looked  at  in  terms  of 
need,  in  terms  of  number  of  children,  and  in  terms  of  the  suitabil- 
ity of  the  building.  There  an  a  variety  of  other  criteria  that  are 
looked  at,  and  the  projects, are  then  put  in  priority  order. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  I  do  not  understand  from  your  answer  is 
that  if  you  do  not  know  what  state  or  condition  this  universe  of 
$195  million  is  actually  in,  whether  it  has  in  fact  been  met  by  some 
other  resources  or  in  fact  has  gotten  worse  or  perhaps  is  bigger- 
cither  end  of  the  spectrum  is  possible— if  ybu  do  not  know  those 
things,  I  do  not  understand  how  any  priorities  can  be  meaningful 
when  you  allocate  whatever  funds  you  do  get.       .  . 

Dr.  Davenport.  By  statute,  the  first  priority  is  unhoused  chil- 
dren. In  following  the  statutes,  you  begin  with  unhoused  children 
and  work  backward, 

Mr.  Alexander.  How  many  schools  in  Indian  country  have  ap- 
plied for  815  moneys  in  the  last  3  years? 

Dr.  Davenport.  We  can  provide  you  that  for  the  record, 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  have  some  other  questions  of  that  nature. 

[Subsequent  to  the  hearing  the  following  information  was  re- 
ceived for  the  record:]  } 
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Application 


0.  5.  D£PAKWm  CT  EXJCATIOfT 
Office  of  tltmat^ry  «od  S^cocd^r/  2&ia*tiac 
Division  of  Impact  Aid  -  febeol  Cocitructioo  Srtacb 

qrbkr  or  priority  hdices  aid  estimated  fujos  todsd 

Public  Lmt  81*815  -  S«ctieaa  tnd  U»(b) 

(0>iX4r«n  raiding  on  Indian  L*a£*) 


Applicant 


Ei*    '  Initio  git. 


JfD  83-C-1301 

Fort  T*U*  Public  S.D.  #1* 
*W»llpiuit  s/d.  |U9 

X28.J? 

<f    jfK^AJ  ^  WVV 

JfA  ?8-C-602 

117.** 

AS  8?U--i*oU 

OHnl«  S.D.  #2*»  (W*iv#f) 
* 

113,0 

A2 

Window  Rock  El«^nt*ry  S.D.  #8* 

88  5 

AZ  7&-C-1001 

0AT544o  ElftMntiiy  S.D.  #19 

S3  k 

MS  •  ** 

'  A2  TU-C-^l? 

Indi4o  0**fe  S.D,                        .  ' 

SO  ^ 

5,7^,7**9 

AK 

Craig  City  S.D. 

TQ.2 

KN  75-C^03 

I. S.D.  #707»'**tt  Uitt  ' 

78*9 

l,ltf6p000 

SD  8i*-C-50U 

Dupw  stb.  #& 

.  Ktrl«»  S.S.  Di.tA  #12 

77*7* 

,.\  1,296,000 

HT  &2-C-18C1  ^ 

77.6 

3,3%,OOC^ 

8D  81-C-507 

Whit*  Riw  S.D.  #1*7-1 

7^.2 

£d  61-C-1801 
AZ  80-0-7^2 

*  * 

Tub*  City  Uilfitd  S.D.  .#15 

72.W 
71. * 

U, 691,600 
** 

KM  T?*C-i*Xl 

Tuiardlta  Municipal  S.D.  j& 

69V 

3,000,000 

KM  73~(%602 

KagdtltB*  Municipal  S.*>.^#12 

68.9 

500,000 

ok  8o-c-a8gx 

Hortb  Bock  Cr««k  D-10  S.D. 

155,000 

AK  76- 11 02 

Kydaburf  Public  Scboola 

KW  79-0-^2 

♦  Galiup-HeXinlay  Co.  S.D,  (Valvar) 

■  1*4,550,000 

AZ  71^C-8o5 

Union  K.S.D.  '#62 ' 

\ 

P 

61.6 

'   iir.ooo  ; 

ffy  Buc-2901 

lunf  Public  S.D. 

60.6 

Eapar*>ta  Hunicipal  S„D, 
(San  Juan  Waiv*r  Araa) 

59.6  . 

2,500,00^:. 

862,000 
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Application 

iMtb+r  Applicant 

'm  79-C-13  8.D.  #6,  Lm  Dnr 
*  77-C-5I2  Sprigs  *saitfip*a 

QK  T5-C-50C2  Oak*  Kii»iOO  S.D. 

SD  7V-C-3001  W«it  Bim  I. S.D.  Il8  (Valvar) 

XT  7S-C-8  B*5.D.  #12,  Karla* 

XT  ?6-C-li»>  I. S.D.  #9,  Iroimlng 

m  TT-C-406  Grant*  Municipal  S.D.  ft  (Vfciipr) 

KT  76- C -3001  ^E»S.B,  #28,  St.  Xgoatiu* 

XT  75-c4l0  E.S.D.  #17-H,  Kardin  . 

JUC  75-C-5003  Dillingaaa  City  8.D, 

ID  Lap*ai  S#S.'#JUl 

A2  73^C-1U  lortijaru  Yum  Co.  U.B.S.BV 

£b  Ka*t  Omrlt*  Hix  S.D.  #102 

AZ  81-01102  Fie*  S.B.  #20 

OK  76^:^37  Saline  S.B,  k 

AZ  77-C-28  Puarco  D.S.D.  #18,     \  • 

OK  73-C-3001  Flaaaant  Qrova  I. S.D.  #5 

ITT  ?&.*cJ*01  Uintah 

KM  I. S.D.  #22,  Kirtlmd 

,CA  6o-C*900i-  South  Fork  Uivion  S.D.  ' 

tfA  71-C-25  dallaa  County  S.D, 

OK.  75-C-601  tLlttl«  JU«  8.0. 

ID  77-C-12C2  VMUm  **n*vah  3.D.  #2 

KT  62-C-7  Rorian  S.D.  #30, 
KM                     fc    BarnaliUo  Bd.  of  Sd.  t. 


2, 


Priority  . 

Trot, 

Initial  fet, 

$10,1*30,130 

1,600,000 

55.7 

200,000, 

55.6 

Voo,ooo 

9OX>,06O 

53.5 
'  52.1.  . 

?,7S3,W 
2,832,500 

.  52.1 

1,139,377 

\ 

51. 1,660,000 

5C.8 

2,5O0,W 

V7,2*» 

1,800,000 

^5-9 

fci5,60O 

*5.8 

1,000,000 

*5.6 

2,500,000 

k2,$ 

U0.9 

•  350,000 
10,000,000 

109,35s 

37.0 

/ 

916,000 

35.7 

10,000,000 

3^.6 

650,000 

32.2 

667,705 

30.3 

1 

130,000. 

*29.8 

90,000 

1,565,800 

27.1    •  • 

i,U&,ooo 

r' 
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tecum  ik{m)/(h)  -  nr  a|Bfc  {ftwt'd) 


Application 


GA  82-C~5l6 
OK  76-C-6OO3 


Appllempt 
BIooAfUid  feaiciptl  S.D. 

f 

L04  Luttkr  Coos.  S.D. 
U.S.D.  M^ttt* 

Areola  S.K 

I-S.D.  #i*35/WAu&u» 

0r*ng»>  S  J>.  &0l* 
t 

Vim»r  S.D.  #59-2 
C3s»cot*b  I .S.D.  #19 

GrihAtt  Co.  Scbool  Board 
£?#3.D, ,  SoutX  ?4a*  County 

J»f  f#r§a*  to.  J5',0. 
Uvwn  S.D, 

B1»boj  Ubion  S.D. 

r&iis  s.d,  #31 

Blaokf oot  S>D.  #55 

Tub*.  City  I.S.D. 

T*oV  Municipal  S.D.  #1 

Gallup-McKifil*?  Co.  S.D. 
(7b*  Benito  Waivar  Ar«») 

Alpina  Ubior  S.D, 

.  Broktn  Bov  S.D, 


y»ot. 

22.2 
22.0 

.V 

18.1 
17.0 
16.8 

15. 0 


i3*l 
12.1 

11.1 

11.0** 


Priority 


.   Applicaaft 


9.8 

8.0 
6.6 
2*7 


22.6 


13.8 
13.5 

12.2 

12.0 

10.8 


I  872,000 
950»ooo 
t7$,ooo 
3,711,500 

Xf300fOQP 

365,750 
30,000 
^12,500 
980,0001 
300,000 
250,000 
•  5,750,000 
219,800 
1*56,750 
*  2&>,000 
2,000,000 
6^,653 
102,690 
260.0OQ 
2,377,000-" 
1,638,750 
1,038,300 

1,660,000 
jt  667, 000 

1*20,000 


1 

* 

V  t 

- 

# 

ass 

** 

* 

• 

\  -  •*» 

flection*                  -  TT  198k  (Coot'd)  x 

k. 

Application 

Priority 

Applicant  *  1 

»utf>er 

Applicant 

Tent. 

giry 

Initial  E»t. 
* 

stmmoBm  order  or  t$ro  fricri-ty  j&nxcKsiaKB 

—  ()  denote*  $UlJDriority 

AX  78-C-&XU 

Berth  Slop*  Borough  S.D. 
(Atkiiook  Waiver  Area) 

(100.0) 

$  3,150,000 

AX  78-C-6OOI 

I-  Slop*  Borough  S.D.  - 
(Xaktovl*  Wei  vtfr  area)' 

* 

(100.0) 

183,575 

AX  7S-C^001 

Berth  Slop*  Borough  S.D, 
(Vainvright  Wilvtr  Am*} 

(100.0) 

* 

185,575 

MA  75-c^67  ' 

UCcnner  S.D,  #311 

( 78.75-  ' 

525,000 

Hill  Cmk  S.D.  ilk 

•  1*5,000 

Wa  76-^-1902  ^ 

Mt.  Ade**-StD.  #209 

• 

(  53.2}' 

U50,000 

sv  69-C-701 

£l*o  County  S.D. 

(  1*3.7) 

107,000 

WA  77-^25 

Cap*  flatttry  S.D,  #**0I 

(29.9) 

1,181,380 

Cu&e  I. S.D. 

(  as.p) 

.  1,000,000 

SD  76-CVJOl 

XcUughlin  I. S.D,  121 

(  25.8) 

223,630 

Town  S.D.  #1  * 

f  23.U) 

163,761 

Wilbur  S.D.  #200  % 

* 

1,526,1*00 

AZ  n-c-6ov 

Gila  Bend  U.S.D. 

750,000 

R,S/D.  #28,  Si,  Ignatius 

(  13^8) 

592,2^0 

HI  73- C -2001 

Watertaeet  TVp.  S.D. 

f  13.6)  . 

122,500 

AX  76- C -1601 

faXutat  City  S,D.  * 

(  7.7) 

1,250,000 

,CA  79-C-130i 

£uttm  Sitrre  U.S.D. 

(  3.7) 

1^500,000 

VA  70-C-56 
I 

CA  71-C-$30 

Heryiville  S,Dr 

(.  2.9) 

286,900 

Sail  Petquai  Valley  U.S.D. 

f  0.6) 

200,000 

Hua^otdt  Co,  S.D, 

* 

(  0.1) 

231,000 

*  Applicant  alto  tentatively  eligible  and  li*fc«d^by  Sections  5  and 

lU(c)  priorities,  ^f*"^ 

•*  Applicant  alto  tentatively  eligible  and  lilted  by  Section  lMc)~ 
priority. 
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F>L.  81-815  priority  list*  -  FY  l$8U  •< 

Tfc«  following  *pyU  cmticMj*,  ftt«d  for  FY  198^  funding  eontid^rmtioo*,  b*v«  b**n  *ith*r 
(1)  d»t#rmio*d  to  b#  t*nt**irrly  intli*i*l#;  or  (2)  id*ntifi«d  ft*  l*cklc*  •uftiait&t 
lofarB*tiao  on  vfcdch  to  bMi  a  t*nt*tiv«  proG*«*Lng , 


Chi&U  Fufclie  5,B,  #2i» 

ca  83-C-32 

Falibroo*  tfcioa  S»D»  l<* 

CA  £%C-*C6 

Koror«o  tftiifi«4  S.D. 

K3f  83-C.3301  ^ 

Eterafetoa  County  Bd.  of  Ed. 

U*  83-C-&* 

V*raoc  Parish  School  Bd. 

LA  83-C-33G1 

S*Mo*  Pviib  School  Bd, 

MS  S3-C-2Q1  1 

Srti&«vlck  School  Cnilttt 

HE  83-C-6QX 

Winter  Kftrbor  School  ifrpt* 

x  Ml 

Oyinc  Ax*»  Com.  S.I^ 

i 

Iron  Mountain  Public  School • 

MO  83-C-3^U 

-  Xttiocnc*  B-I  School*  4 

i  v  fee  83-C-601 

PapiUioa  S.D.             *  . 

iv  6^-603  ! „ " 
*r  83-c-?  v-  • 

Ca*rk  Co^oty  S,DV  ^ 
forth  HA&qtr*r  To*m*hip  S»D. 

m  83-C-9 

P«ab«rton  TovniMp  S.D.  «  K' 

J*»«t  ».Y,  Bd*  of  Id,1         ,    ,c  .    -  : 

*  m  83-C-U02 

s 

G*llup~KcXinl«y  Bd.  ofld.J 

-  IY  83-C-SC* 

Highland  Fall* -Ft,  IfentgOfttery  S.D. 

|SY^.c-33Ql 

Kiddl.  XftUnd  C.S.D. 

ic  83-c-U 

Cua^xrland  Co,  Bd.  of  Bd. 

- ► 

>  Grand  Fork*  Fuhlic  S.D.  #1 

IUa**hir«-Fftnn*tt  I.S.D. 

v.  VA  8U-cr5 

*  * 

Tor*  County  School  Bd^  ^ 

tA  83-^2901 

Bath  Co.  School  Board 

\fk  83-M 

Bortb^it**?  S.D. 

WA  83-C-i* 

Clovtr  P«xk  S.D.  #1*00 

331 
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SCHOOL* CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS?  FOR  WHICH  FUNDS  AKK 'TENTATIVELY  RK SERVED  UNDER 
PV&UC  LAV  81-815,  AS  AMENDED.   SUBJECT  .TO  FINAL  ACTION  ON  APPLICATION^ 


Sections  and  14(b)  1983  Regular  Fund* 


Project 
Number  

A2-S0-C-i 105 


M£-81-C-2$03 

NM-80-C-4O2 


Applicant 


Cedar  Pur^ic  School  District  £25 
Keans  Canyon,  Arizona 

Indian  Island  School  Committee 
Calais,  Maine 

* 

Eifcht  Mile  School  District  0b  % 
Trenton,  North  Dakota 

Gailup-flciCinley  Board  of  Education 
Call  tip, /New  Mexico  *** 

TOTAL 


Aooynt  Tentatively 
Reserved 


$*  600,000*00 
4, 491,600,00  * 

710,000*00 
4,600,000, 00 
6,801,600f,O0 


.    "l  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS  FOR  WHICH  FIENDS  AR£  TENTATIVELY  RESERVED  UNDER 
PUBLIC  UW  81-815,  AS  AMENDED ,  SUBJECT  TO  PINAL  ACTION  ON  APPLICATIONS 

/  .         "  * 

Set r  ions   14(a)  and   14(b)  1983  Jobs  Bill  Funds 


-   Project.                            v                                   ^                          Amount  Tentatively 
.      Number  _    _  .  Applicant  _  ^  ^_  Reserve^ 

AZ-oV-C-  M)0\          'Cnnado  High  School  Di  strict    ^20  "  $10,000,050.00 
■»          ■                          Canado,  Arizona 

*  .  AZ-»8L-C-290I           Window  flock  High  School  District  #9                  Ij , 000, 000*00 
Port  Defiance*  Arizona 

TOTAL  =  ,22,000,000,00 

'      .      r  " 

**  i  v 

#. 

A 
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Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you  for  your  appearances  today.  We 'will 
take  your  full  statement  for  the  record,  and  I  assume  we  will  see 
you  on  title  IV  reauthorization  sometime  this  session. 

Dr.  D  Ay  en  port.  Thank  you.- 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you.  * 

We  are  gojng  to  take  a  5-minute  recess,  and  thon  we  Will  contin- 
ue with  the^outside  witnesses.  \ 

Ntext,  we  would  like  to  hear  fnSh  Dr.  Robert  SwaA  anci  Ms, 
Karen  Fen  ton.  .  ^  ~ 

.  STATEMENT  OF  DR,  ROBERT  j;  SWAN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
FORT  BELKNAP  TRIBAL  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
Dr.  Swan.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Would  you  please  identify  yourself  for  the 
record. 

Dr.  SwAJsf.  My  name  is  Robert  Swan,  executive  director  of  the 
•    Port  Belknap. Tribal  Education  Department,  Fort  Belknap  Corpmu- 
nity  Council,  Harlem,  MT. 
f  Mr.  Alexander.  Welcome. 

Dr.  Swan..  I  am  respectfully  requesting  the  Senate  'Select  Com- 
mittee to  allow  me  to  submit  written  testimony  today  on  four 
areas:  Public  Law  92-318,  as  amended,  Indian  Education  Act,  title 
IV;  Public  Law  94-487,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  9&-40,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  the  1  percent  set-aside  for  Indian  vocational 
education;  Public  95-471,  Tribally  Controlled  Community  College 
Assistance  Act  of  1978;  and  Public  Law  89r329,  the  Talent  Search 
Program. 

Iiymy  oral, testimony  today,  I  would  like  to  limit  my  time  to  part 
fc  C  ✓title  IV  of  Public  Law  92-318. 

Port  Etelknap  has  been  fortunate  to  have  operated  a  title  IV  part 
C  project  since  1977.  Under  this  Authorisation,  the  Fort  Belknap 
Adult.  Education  project  has  provided  services  to  over  1,500  Indian 
adults;  3|0  Indian  adults  have  received,  ABE  servic«rl80  Indian 
adults  'have  completed  their  high  school  equivalent  diplbma,  the 
GED;  700  Indian  adults  received  services  through  first  aid  classes, 
education  training,  cultural  'enrichment  classes,  and  so  forth;  960 
Indian  adults  received  ..services  in  job  placement,  counseling,  life 
c6ping  skills,  and  consumer  education;.  290  Indian  ranchers  and 
farmers  received  training  in  beef  and  crop  production,  artificial  in- 
semination, ranch  management,  and.sS  forth. 

Similar  Indian  adult  education  projects  have  as  impressive 
records  as  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  "and  iji  some  cases' are 
even  more  impressive  than>our  record. 

Fort  Belknap  is  currently  operating  a.  computer-aided  instruc- 
tional demonstration  project*  under  part  C,  which  will  demonstrate 
th$  intepduction  and  utility>,of  computer-assisted  instruction  in 
adult  education.  This  project  anticipates  the  impact  of  the  use  of 
computers  in  education  and  is  striving  to  determine  how  it  can  best 
be  used  to  advance  education  for  Indian  people. 

The  Indian  Education  Act  addresses  the  special  educational  and 
cultural  related  academic  needs  of.  Indian  children  and  .adults. 
While  significant  -gains  were  achieved  in  the  seventies  and.  early 
eighties,  the  American  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  continue  to  be 
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the  most  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged  group  in 
this  country. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  recognized  that  by  improving*  education  in 
recognition  of  the  special  relationship  and  trust  responsibility  ex- 
isting between  Indian  tribes  and  the  Federal  Government,  title  IV. 
the  Indian  Education  Act  of  1972,  most  continue  in  the  future. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  make  a  recommendation  for  an  u 
crease  in  the  appropriations  for^title  IV,  part  C.  We  are  formal! 
recommending  to  this  committee  that  part  C  funding  be  meres 
from  the  present  level  of  $3  ^million  to  $6  million,  or  an  increase  of 
$3  million.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  Indian  people  do  not  want  to  return  to  the  1930V 
OUr  success  and  achievements  in  the  197G?s  and  1980*8  are  attrib- 
uted largely,  to  the  Indian  Education  Act  of  1972.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  in  the  past  12  years.  We  are  dependent  upon  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  our  right  to  self-determina- 
*7  tion  and  an  adequate  education, 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much,  for  allowing  me  to  submit  ^ 
my  written  testimony  as  wel)f«s  oral  testimony  this  morning,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  ^you  m&y  have  in  w 
regard  to  title  IV. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows.  Testimony  resumes  on  p.  403.] 
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PREPARED  STATPMWT  OF  TR.  ROBERT  5.  SWAN;  EXEO/nVK  DIRECTOR 
FORT  BHLKNAP  TRlBAL^pOCATlGN  DEPARTMENT  1 

.  normritj   Li*    Qia»n.«4fi,    a:>u  ui^uiUjUinuiA.  i  injurs,  oi  tne  si-t^ta  select 

lUlR:u»  <it>tiw!l#  fontan*..  i  ai*  rt^ttiiuiy  rJ^tir*,  uie  innate  Select 
Qu^iiLtec-  uti  Inuian  Ar  fairs  to  allow-iie  to  uihuit  written  ar**  ver^l  testiaxxiy 
-touay  Lv^aij^  Public  ,U«  ^2-31£  as  auendec,  the  Incaan  location  act  (XKA) , 
Vide  TV;  P.L.  94-4iJ7  ay  ataicGG  .Ly  P.L.  fJJ^O,  UiO  Vocaticnal.^Ol^ti<3ft /it, 
the   It  sut  aside  lor  Imiian  VocaXal  Education?  P.S.  95-471,  Trifcaily  tent  rolled 

OWtiuuitiL^  College  A&sistanae  /vet  ol"  lS?j&;  anuy  P.L,  Sf*r32£f  Btient  Suardi. 

'  v  *  .  • 

t'li^L,  J  wouu  Uke  to  thank  the  Seriate  Select  O&tuittee  ch>  Indian  Airairs 
tot  aiitvxjKj  hit*  this  oi^ortmity  to  si*are  with. you  soiree  di  the  aciuew.iente  wade 
E  est*  wo  um*r  tliese  ^ro^raira  aivo  some  or  our  concerns  tor  airrer*t  ana  tuture 
luron*,  *«fuj  continuation  01  titese  vital  prograr.s.  * 

•i 

t  s:*tll  outline -tiie  post  benefits  these  yro%rai*:  i^ve  yroviueo'to  Uie  Inuian 
|4x>^e  oi  Fort  t*&knap  vrfudi  is  a  major  concern  on*tue  ft>rt  Jgelknap  Reservaticr^ 

A.    Vocational  Luueaticn  Project 


i\L.  aa  '  w.«fcpea    oy  P.L.  95*40,  Contract  LTogron  tor  "Inuian  Triues 

Vli»-.i1  Qtt^au^UiVjs  &  uore*  Ufti..cinly  rcteLrcu  to  tin?  1&  set  aside 
i.*t»jieu,  .ot  i/iuian  Ltioci.  c.m;  tribal  or^iusAtions..  liTncve  uoet>  fortunate  &£ 
tin.    t.^^iL,^    i/.    u.at  i*.:vc    oeei.    alae    to.  I*it  »:iciL-c:tL.  in  eh*  is  s&**<i&iot: 

jit^iti, .    ,  lu,    1L7^  L»ttou^«  :vu«..ut»L  Ik;  ^/t*LL  iioL  fa-_utcucu  i.ut  ioi.uin^  tor 

i.-i-.>   .xti.tLtif    Llfr    uirc-uu   ui    ijtoiou   .jLiuiri,    ir    hul    k-'Oi.|.i2t4-*c  lu  vocatluic-.l 
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UtCiii   dfcvro^uciuu*    wttc*  tirsst  uttu^  avaiXOvie  Lot  t^e^tkntr^ot  iVOjrur*^  lot 

ii».*    Viii*"-     ^.i^    VtAiuwi.    Lfi''jj.itXl.^LXiAiiip     U*i:    Cuii\;L'^L^  i<g»uCtXj  it*!-.  3-^7?  L*»h. 

;»b-<u,    iU^nriiK;  »t;;c  ;>urouU  ol  Ii^iuiV  i  j.r«iir^  to  Mi-.tcL  tite  amouit  i.;***,  avaiiwiLle 


tuuitjtt    tiM   U.S.    Lte^or  LiiewL'    ox  Luucuticsi.    rihis  uotat  wa±i  su^x^duly  ui^tu  on  , 
Use    nceu&  ol  trills  ajxl  tribal -cr  sanitations  actors  tlie  nation .    But  Lot  various  / 
reasons,    rxtio    bi*?ci.Li*JaIIy  ^iven,  ttte  bureau  oi  Indian  Miairs  h&£  been  able  to 
ijet    fctatutocy  divers  trot;  ti*c  reijuire$iient£  thtouyh  Uic  /V[a:^ii^latiais  ^ct£*  iron 
,£¥-79  tnrtxx*:  FV-C4 « 


Piuiuintj  idiitory  moer.  F.L.  £4-4C2,  iux  the  1^  sct-asiue  is  A  toliov/s;, 


raj; 


197C 

1900. 
1981 

i 

L9B3 


11,000,000 
12,G&,114 


$  5,43? ,6C2 
5,437,777 
5,922  ,G&£ 
6,929,755 

V 

5,936,734 


20 
30 
32 
34 
26 
22 


Ik  ute  Bureau  oi  liiau.ii  ;i£i.aii'L  nao  ratdiCv.  tno  1$  £>et-aeio€j  program,  tiuc 
jllIl.   nave    ccuiitei.    in  ah  increase  or  35  ;iii.j.iOf.  uoiiars  Lor  Inuian  tribes;  ano 


A 


.*  i^tci  ,       tift-  ►.iiu.tUt  ol  Xiuaan  /o-icaif.  iaux  oi  cotj.-iw  ienfc  to  Inuian Vr i^ofcL,  In 
t.u  r.i.i  i..vri    u>  Li.t.  nujjcc  or  ^lo^eLLi,  utnuou,  vim.  CiiC*  nu.jjei'  or  trioc>^  an^»  trfLsii  ^ 
ui ? ,ctt .i^ar. uiu>    ueci.iat     »w  nUu.r   la.lilx.liu')    o<_ivxoe^f  you  can  cieairiv  :jco  ti^.c 
...in     if  uiik<.„         Uut.i  a^uia^.uiU^  i.'iiObt.-  nc-e^  arc  nou  ,jeii^  ..pL'L, 


$96       )  : 
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/dfci.«wyh    tt*i't    iXtlw^j  •  il   uii)    dih.-  fc*ojc«ct  out  oi  22  mt(£u  uurimj  Lineal 

.  ,  -«  . -  * 

*  !•  •  •  .  '  *       .  - 

Conpletion  oi    a   vo<3itignal    student  neece 
as&es&uent .  *  <*  *  ^ 

2.      completion     ot   a  *tive   year  ca^refrorisivy 
vocatiuia.1  education  plan. 

3/     liujn   **chool     urtv-ou£  iuentiiicatiolj^afKi 

v         *  plams.ienfc  oi  275  etuientu.  .  * 

* 

4/     Career     counseling   anti   Placement    for    789  1 
i«tU4ontii  (K-12,  CED,  eaulte,  trainees),  .  v- 


f  5.     Provitfec    training   ant*    job   placement  for  22 

Lt-crC't&ual  traiJ^ccc, 

.   m i       vocational     /^ricuitural    craininy  'tor  ten 
traijieeu  i/itii  five  cjrauu&tea,  . 

7,  Vocational  ffelaiivy  trainiiiej  for  16  trainees 
wiu.  IL  tjrauuates*  . 

)  ■  * 

0.     Vocational   Business    classes  for  10  tull-tiLie 
stutientL,    CO   y&rt-^tji&t    anu    5  ^r&tAiatea  with  an 
-Associate    »  oi     Art**     in  '  Vocational  Easiness 
fefTUHi&tr&tion,  \ 

...  >  i 

9.     Ilicro-cor.'^juter    Ttecjjnolotjy    training    with  10 
*  ctuQcntL    currently  onioiic\.  ano  £  siilx  yraouate  an 
June  i  ,  > 

Ui,  •  ^AiLiness  i'iCfainik;tr«t:ioii  viU'i'  10  atuoentb 
an  rentiiy    unuiicu    wivi*    roux  to  ji  rotate  cr.  Ju*e 

U.      •!ot1u.ul*-     ir.    tifc?    Groc-  ■  ui    iue  coj.«ini,;, 

Llijf  1<  Hi  L  lit  :\  t  ^      . .  ai%Liy Oi.itiftL        C±L- L  1 1  ^  j     f  •   ,X)L> i \kl<i  yl  fVj  t 

•cik.  a  to  V.J  ;'t  u  nu\nc<7  u*.  I^CIC. 


4 

,..  397 


Lrai»K.C      lit  u 
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|Oist-rbecoiu*ry    ^ra  ran   uiU.  tiiC  tribaUi  conuoUeti  ixiii  miiu  m 


Quit.  e    ^oc^ta-    at    Foil    :.clljia»#.    r-I».ic  ore  Q0>  utrolit...  it.  OiUu, 
lu^ih-is^,     C.  >vi    ccrtUa^-U:    .Jttxjiu.J ,    anu    QU)  i-maiM*.  'xn  ^a&iiieu: 

coUetjC   ami  s^r^ins    ti«   VSP  tcainoeu  into  our  couwni'ty  caUecfe,  we  uave  been 

ai>le    co   expano   iiervict>L    to  audition  ocxj^iunity  Member  s.   Vfe  also  rinAnce  otter 

-stutents   Uirou^i    our.    Higher    Ecjucation' Project,  PELL  grants,  ^wj  other  federal 

9 

i  *  - 

Vott  Belknap  vau  alw>  chosen  aii  d  pilot  yite  cor  Uie  National  Center  fcpr 
r^seara,  in  Vocational  Education,  "Exteixiufej  the  'Benefits  or  Vocational 
Loucaticft  to  Inuian  initiations*,  tfc  lave  serveu  as  an  exemplary  project  toi 
ou.er  Vouit^uial  Education  Hojtcia  ,-unueo  unujr  the-  16  set-asiue  t-rotjriii.*;.  I 
nave  to  nuacrous  ueetinys  ana  ecnierencefc  where  Fbrt  Lelkna^  have  shovn  clie 

'  uctxx^i*khwents  v/L\iiave  loatie  taider  ti4fc  outstancdnfj- yroyraw. 

for  reauthorization  ot  the  Vocational  Education  Prograry^vraulo  TJfc^tn 
recci^ieiiu  the  following  i        v  i 

1.  Tttat  ther»  be  specific  set -a side  for  tribes, 
per fer ably  a  minimum  of  2%  tor  Trioes  and  Tribal 
Orgatii^atiora;. 

2.  Vocational       education  [  LLnoino  not 
block -yrante*.;    to    states,    as  *  Inoian    trilx^ci  antl 
ors,aiaiiatia»£.     will     oot     be-    conyiuereo.  *rliit» 
conUAfcion    i*    Uiseu   utxjji    [Siat    c^jorienec  witi. 

to  tjei*it  fci.ontr;  oi.  fcuucution. 


mrt    l.oi;auati,    j.inc  nan*  utiAi  tuues,  Liaii  ;.£«Je  aifcjetantial  orotjiti^  turouv^. 
.u,^,^  L,»is    IS  <;ot-a..i^.     '..e'are  iinaiii  at  a  toint  wueri.-  cun.um^ 

uww  vjjoitt  voujtiiiuu  ctArcatiai.    Iii       c.r^,  oi  idijn  uneit^ioi  muiu  , 

l.u    waoiK;.  u>c  Uuiuxi^  frxtOjX£J.c»  v/ti  on  or  ar.«i 


t.joi't;:    r.'.c?    jtJL>    L*iucr-r  wit  o 
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uone  in  Uiiidiny  up  a  successful  project,  such  as  aura.  Me  want  to  look  forvarti 
to  more  successful  years  in  vocational  education.  With  your  sucaort  and  hel^t 
Mi  will  be  oole  to  do  this, 

UV  Hi  ID  Ftograa:  * 

■  -  L-—  —  -  % 

s  •  *■  '*. 

s 

Hie  T.R.I.Q.  pco^raae  "have  been  in  txistance  since  the  late  1960's*  Ihe 
jroyraiM  were  initially  introduced  by  concern**!  Senators  and  Qangrei»aen  who 
fait  that"  if  they  educated  the  index  priviieuged  youth,  the  cost  of  social 
^fOyraits  would  go  down*  it*  T.R.X.O.  '  programs  are  Special  Services,  Inward 
Bound  and  Talent  Search.  Shev  are  also  involved  with  the  office  of  the  National 
council    of  Educational  Opportunity  Association  .    This  office  has  been  in 

existence  since  June,  1981.  The  NOtDA  was  originally  set  up  to  develop  career 
inter  rami p  -pcoozasw  in  conjunction  with  Upward  Bound  proyreae.  It  also  serveo 
OS  I iucon  with  the  Coogress  and  with  the  ikisinistratien.  Hie  Career  Internship 
project  was  funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  3  soars  and  is  now  supported 
throuoh  fund  raiser  a  from  each  of  the  2RID  projects  around  the  ration. 

Currently  there  are  8  Special  Services,  2  'Talent  Search  Projects  and  2 
Upward  Bounds  projects  in  Montana,  Special  services  will  provide  services  to 
1,375  students,  Upward  Bound  will  provide?  services  to  115  students  and  the 
'la  lent  Search  Projects  will  provide  services  to  1,350  students  in  project  year 
li&3-a4.  The  projects  have  been  providing  tutorial  'services,  guidance  and 
uouiselirxj,  career  oevelo^ent ,  etc*,  to  "^he^ntuoents  since  1967  wtien  the  rirst 
special  services  project:  was  funded  at  the  university  of  l-icntana, 

Hie  t tor tii  Central  Montana  Talent  Search  Project  has  Leen  in  existence  since 
1900,  ■  Duriny  tide  time,  the  project  <has  provided  services  to  1,540  youtiis 
tjotueeri    the?  ol    14  to  27  years  in  the  Ltorth  Central  iiontana  Talent  Search 
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Project.  TSie  project,  has  been  Lteaoly  growing  since  the  thinning  of  tiie . 
project.    Our  nirjner&  l*ave  Lecn  rai^imj  steamy  for  the  £&st  3  years. 

i 

fih&  need  lor  the  project  is  adjacent  if  lookr  at  the  ratio^per  stixtent 
for  counselor  in  our  *  tri -county  are*,  -^feere  are  about  185  student c  to  1 
counselor,  Hie  ck op-out  rat*  at  the  beginning  of  our  project  was  arouu?  27%  for 
all  sdiools  and  has  decreased  steadly  to  about  10%  over  the  throe  year  period* 
The  ronber  of  low  income  families  has  gone  in  each  area  as  the,  recession  has 
i  caused  loss  of  jobs  and  there  is  still  no  work  to  be  found*  Therefore,  the  need 
to  have*  wore  educational * services  provided  to  these  low  income  students  still- 
exists. 

f  •         *  , 
The  Talent   Search   Project  provides  counseling  and  guidance  service, to  all 
low    income   students   for*  career,  personal  and  academic  areas.   He  else  provide 

services   to  Jr.    High/  High   School   and  poet-seeoftoary  institutions.   Via  aid 

-  it 

students  in  completing  all  forms  to  enter  a  post-secondary  school. 

The  NCHTSP  has  played  a  very  active  part  in  getting  our  low  income  youth  _ 
back  into  seoorAry  safcools  asrVor  post-seoonbary  institutions.  Host  of  our 
clients  do  not  know  the  first  step  on  how  to  apfcly  for  pr^-seconoary  schools. 
Th,ey  do  not  know  what  types  of  financial  aid  are  available,  ixw  tiP  a^ply  for 
homing  and  various  other  type*;  e£  paper  work.V^any  of  the  students  do  not  have 
a  career  goal  Jot  even  know  the  options  tney  tiave  for  a  career.  This  type  of 
service  is  ^ovideo  by  the  Talent .  Search  Project.  If  the  service  was  taken 
away,  ti^o  low  inootae  students  woula  lose.  Ute  benefit  of  the  project  and  the 
benefit  of  getting  a  college  ecucaticn. 

Because   tiie  Talent    Search   Project    'dab    becom?   so    critical,  to  continued 
SUCCOL&  the    i o; . i] icottte^ ct^ent f       are  requesting  ti>at  funding  be  continued 

or    increases    to    iferve    those  jte    our  still  unable  to  reach  because  of  lack  of  *- 
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waj^JUa:  and  rumiing. 

L>.L.  !>5-<71f  Tub 
'  Cfc>li**jc*  Asiiiifcance  A<ct  ot  1578$ 


She  Fort  Eel  knap  Opaaunity  Council  be^an  oapation  of  the  Dull  Knife 
Meworial  isolieye  -  Fort  Belknap  C&apue  in  1962,  raflfcve  been  contracting  with 
Ute . .  main  caucus  *  locate^  at  Eeer  f  Montana  for  credits  and  services.  Just 
recently  wc   completed   our  95-471  feasibility  study  and  have  been  notified  that 

'  Me   will  beoone  the  21st  Indian  controlled,  cocimnity  college  and  will  be  known  as 

.  *  t 

the  Port  Ueiknap  College  as  of  the  1934-35  school  year. 

Because  we  ore  just  beginning  as  a  conaunity  college) 'we  are  faced  with  over  < 
wt«lming  r^STa^ement ,  organisational,  and  expenditure  fcooleos^  *We  feed  to 
receive  lull  t unoin^  under  95-471  or  we  say  not  be  capable  of  providing  and 
maintaining  a  critically  nee^e^^rvioe  in  this  oocjaunity.  You  Bust  realise 
that  on  .  our  '  reservation,  LUe  many*  throughout  this  country,  ^  the  tribal 
goveinotnt  has  limited  or  no  fin^cial1  resources  for  establishing  eoraaunity  ' 
colleges,  -  * 

The  BIA  is  currently  funding.'  Indian  students  at  the  rate  of  $2,535.  per 
student.  This  afeiount  is  going  to  be  reduced  i^y  another  $60*00  to  $2*460.  per 
PTE.  I^ic  $60,00  cut  iii  to  help  pay  for  the  adjyated  data'  processing  system  the 
bureau  got  . tJiGEelveu  into.  Uiat  this  ki^ns  is  a  cut  of  $352.00  per  PTE  had  we 
ueen  runt***  at  the  original  Aevpl  of  $2,812,  AecCrriiixj  to  my  calculatiOfis>  j^is 
cut  of  S3  52 .00  per  student  for  Pbrt  Eel  knap  woulu  biean  a  out  of  agproxixnately 
$25,000.  Triijb  an>ount  is  baaed  on  approaiinately  70  PTE  tiines  $352.00  and 
repret^ntL  over  one-thirt*  ot  the  jjort-tiitje  faculty  salaries. 

itiualiy    ContruUeo   Qswiunity    ColitK^er*    can    not    withstanu   such  a  uxxjet 
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efficiency,  I  Sere  are  setae  oi  ti>e  reasons  thai?  wo  can  gave  to  cbraoretrate  the 
fists!  cuets  we  i act:. 


X.  As  you  know  this  past  winter,  even  though  it 
was  short,  it  was  severe.  Heating  bills  were 
fistroncttieetU  Hot  to  sMntion  that  the  cold 
weather  broke  atny  pipelines  ^dtstrcylng  ace* 
facilities  in  .sou  of  the  colleges  in  Jtorth  and 
f  »uth  ceitota,  and  Morgana* 

4  2.     ttainteiwK*   of   the  building  necessarily  were 

raised'  because   of   the  broken  pipes  and  the  clean 
up  job  that  followed,  -  i 

3.  Transportation  in  any  of  the  areas  where  these 
Tri bally   Controlled   Colleges   are,  rises,  it  does 

^  .  not  decrease* 

4.  In  florae  cases,  some  of  the  Trihally  Controlled 
Colleges  will  actually  have  to  let  faculty  go 
because  of  this  budget  deficiency.  * 

5.  TWO   colleges  are  up   for  accreditation  this 
Spring.       Those    include     standing    Rock     and  * 
Sal  ish/ Kootenai.     They  would  not  be  able  to  absorb  4 
this   budget  deficiency.    In  fact,  Salish/Kootenai 
said   that  the  reserve  that  they  had  built  up  would 
be  wiped  out.  '  V 

6.  caaaurtity  colleges  are  looking  at  cutting 
faculty,  granting  no  t*y  raises,  cutting  contracts 
from  12  to  10  months.  Ihis  has  to  iapact  our 
ability  to  attract  qualified  collage  staff* 

7.  Many  colleges-  are  operating  with  skeleton 
crews     and   utilising   substandard   facilities  in 

order  to  keep  their  doors  open.  ^ 

/ 

All  of  the  tri  bally  controlled  catrxnity  colleges  are  concerned  about  these 
buoget  tjeficiencius  because  they  cannot  &*aintain  equality  eckication  when  they  are 
unable  u>  ociier  their  faculty  any  Lino  of  salary.  We  are  also  facec  with 
inflation,  maintenance,  rising  heating  costL,  transportation,  rising  costs  of 
inottuc&unal  sullies,  increasing  imiufanoe  ana  other  related  costs  vMch 
Lxt»tifiuc  to  rise. 


»*?   ^rc    requesting    ti*at  this  contiuttee  reconfr'.end  an  increase  in  the ( fundi ny 
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rate  t*^r  FTE  to  the  $4,000.  level  as  authorise*.!  uy 

f 

Ifc  iuc   uettiijuxiieu   to  continue   yroviuii*,   Uit-  o^jortunily  lor  Inurunu'  ±o 
*   rt'ix?ivc    a   viabit    |x)st-seconuary  eoication*    It  Ups  been  uenict<  too  lon<j  at\u  \*e 
are  too  close  to  learning  the  real  benefits  of  this  ptoceso  for  our  people; 

D.  #  P.L.  92-318  As  Ajaended,  the  Indian  Education  Act  , 
of  1972  (ISA)  Title  IV  

TSitace  has  been'  nx>re  accord ishe<i  in  the  field  oi  Indian  Education  anc^  Indian 
Self-determination  through  the  Indian  Education  Act  than  throu^i  any  federal 
legislation  in  the  history  of  the  Uhited  Gtateo,  In  just  twelve  (12)  ysare  of 
active  participation  and  input  fcy  Indian  parents  and  Indian  educators,  there 
have  faeon  many  achievements  in  education  on  wiiich  we  all  can  look  on  with  pride. 

This     legislation,     acccefaanying     a  ft*  ope i at ions,    and  administration  of 
-    program  las   toade  it  possible  for. Indian  people  to  begin  planning  and  operating 
titeix   awn  education  $*ogras»f  set  educational  goals  and  pciorlties,  and  ootauaice 
to   s*et    their   own   unique   educational   needs  which   historically  have  been 
neglected  and  misinterpreted  by  the  f'edera^  government  and  others. 

The  establistoertt  of  the  President ially  anointed  "National  Advisory  Council 
on  Indian  Education*  fchrou<>*  the  (ISA)  has  cvicjed  the  President  and  Cqn^rese 
WiU(  accurate  and  consice  infonaation  on  the  nature  o£  Indian  Ddueation;  its 
L»H  ci£U:  wei&t  anu  progress  being  made'  ttiroucjhout  Uie^  nation.  It  has  servuc  as 
well         a    Lot  ISA-  rcca    which    to    aaar  ess  critical  Indian  Uducaticn  issues  anu 

concerns.     In    the  k^ct  its  rafters  tave  representee  a  true  cross  representation 

i 

ot  the  Aw<  lean  Inuian  anc<  na&  voiceu  tl*e  concerns  oi  these  ixsojjle  rather  tlum 
Unit  ol  ^  lcv  uistiiKjuishec  Indian  authorities  as  has  been  urn*  in  the  yast. 

OK^rtuu    anu    tne   fc*50'Lut*  ox  tide  country  can  look  U£on  the  Indian  Education 
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Act  ua  a  tin*  exaH>la'oi  the  Uatucratic  proc^r*.  ariu  a  moanintjilil  es^onditure  for 
real  LMji^iiLs, 


V 


1,    i&rt  "A* 


,  '  Uider^  this  section  o£  Title  IV  the  Indian  tribes,  clam,  organisations, 
schools  and  cacKmiti^  have  the  o^rttajiA  for  the  ■'first  titue  "ever*  to 
Determine  to  a  significant  extent  the  deveiopaen^  and  i^ejaentation  of  programs 
uesigaeo  to  t 
peoples,  * 


r         design  to   oeet   the.   "unique   Cultural  and  Educational   Jieeas"  of  their  own 


oeraonstratea  by  the  tact  that  j  2here  are  I/Kiian  controlled  schools  and  school 
uoariis,  triLcl  schools  or  contract  schools  exist  on  many  reservations, 

Uiere  are  wore  Indian  children  coveting  high  school  and  going  on  to 
f-oet-secomfcry  institutions.  In  1963 ,  the  estimated  nuaber  of  Indian  students 
in  higher  education  is  over  3,000.    Thia  is  an  increase  of  100%  in  10  years, 

) 

Ttoday  Indian  parents  are  infonaou  and  participate  in  the  Ideal  education 
syntein,  Tlnii  is  a  critical  iacet  ol  education  in  Itontana  binee  our  school 
system  arxi  locally  controller,  a* rental  involvatjent  on  Title  IV  Indian  Parent 
^vi^t)  OuM..itteea,  at  first  tesisteu  by  «>n-Inaianaf  lias  evolved  into  a  erces 
cultural  bru,.je  of  mcierstanain^  anu  concern,  .^teachers  w*io  now  unceretanu 
cultural  values  or  Inoian  k«o^ie  are  rapidly  LecotitirK,  the  laost  ettective 
teachers  in, our  scucoi  uy  at  er.su . 

thui.m  ciiixurcn  c.rc  nut  ueinL,  uiufiuu  by  ti.e  flyateu,  kiefceo  out,  or  ^rocckseg 
wiUiuui.  leernir*,  hi>  the}  >*.vc  ueen  u:  the 


K 

\ 


^  ttony  benefits  have  corne  about  through  Title  IV,  Part  *A*,  which  allows  for 
Indian    involvement    jn.   the*  education   process*     In  Montana  these  benWi 
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Uil^-i  stit  ftB%  it  tie  iV?  there  U&  been  a  creraaiL^r  growth  xn  the 
techmua  assistance,  teacher  ^pininu,,  fltiicational  service©,' an^dsvelopaent  of 
uilt:ur«lly  relevant  curriculum  for  Inuian  schools,  Many  of  these  programs  lave 
fiileu^  the  professional and  technical  cjap-existiny  when  Indian  people  entered 
UfcXjn-  the  educational  scene,  * 

•  V 

Sort  ikdknap  operated  <2f  1%tle  IV,  Part  4)*  Projects  during  1S77-19S3  under 
which  uuny  services  were  provided  inciuOin^r  counseling,  *  fc»rent  cowijittee, 
training,  eurciculua  ■  develouuent ,  technical  assistance  to  spools,  and  researdi 
into  Indian  Ukieatian  issues.  Uttier  these  projects  Ute  Education  Department  was 
auie  to  mootc  aiui  trailer  ite  a  very  extensive*  ar.mstt;  of  historical  and  cultural 
mronr>atian.  of   this   information:  would  not   be   i&ssed  on   to  future 

yeneratiens  if  it  hau  not  been  recorder  in  a  tiiaely  Banner,  * 

3.    Part  *C*  -  Adult  Education  % 
************************** 

Fort   Belknap  lias  been   fort  mate   to  have   operated   a^  Title  rv,  Fftrt  "c* 

Piuject  since  1977,  Under  tills  authorization  the  Fort  Bel  knap  Adult  Education 
Project  itas  prcviueu  services  to  over  1500  Intlian  auults,  350  Indian  atAilts  ijave 
receiveu  suuiu  basic  education  services,  lCO*Incdan  aoults  have  eonplctco  their 
iiiijii  Mtool  equivalency  di^la.ui  (GCD),  ?00  Inuian  aoults  received  services 
LnyjiiLju  Ur^t-aiu  classes,  euucation  training,-  cultural  ennehiiidnt  classes, 
etc.,  f.i(>0  InoiDH  auuits  receiveu  services  in  ^obpiaeeijent,  counseling,  lire 
cupiiKi  ukiiii,  anu  consumer  education,  21*0  Iricaan  ranoners  anu  iartoers  receive** 
Muii.i^j  in  Lx^t  onu  crot-«  fc>r.oouctian,  artiau.i  inseuiiiation,  ranch  r.saJkujoi.ient, 
eu:.      SiMjutu1    inuian   uc*uit-    ovAi^itiui    i&ojects   iiave  as  ir,^>i£ssive  ^ecorus  on 
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otiicr  tvitLt vatiau,,  ant*  ir\  nonx?  caseo,  are  Oven  nbre  ir^re^ive. 

,  i 

fcit     ueii:nat,    iu|  o^r^tin^    a  ^Con^ter    Aioeu    instruction  LeLu&tL'ation 

ilojcet,  un^it  ^ait  Xmtfodai  will  oeitionstrafce  tne  intr ocuet u*i<  aiku  uLij.ity  oi 
cx*.*«Jto|  acEiateo  instruction  in  adult  education,  This  project  anticipates  the 
latfcA&ct   ano  use  at  £he  oonyuter  in  education -and  Is  striving  to  determine  new  it 


toadvanoe  education  for  Indian  people. 

iSiu   inuion  Education  ~Act   addresses  the  special  educational  anu  culturally 


t^lateu  acadeuiic  neeus\  ot"  Indian  chiiaren  and  adults.  Uiile  siojiif icant  gains 
were  achieved  m  Uie  197a1  s  and  early  19eo*s#  the  imx lean  Indian  and  Jdasteu\ 
Mative  continue  to  ye  the'  most  econcruically  and'teaucationally  tiisadvantageti 
cjroup  in  tnis  amntry,    it  is  still  the  case  thatj. 

..  HiDIAM   STUDENTS  attend  and  csju^lete  school  f  as  . 

well    as   enter    and   con^xlete  higher  erHcationf  a£ J 
rates  far  below  their  -majority  counterparts; 

UtaffiLOttiOfT  UPQK  for  Indian  adults  and 
poverty  rates  for  Indian  families,  greatly  exceed 
rates  £or  the  majority  papulation!  and, 

4 

IXJJSZHULD  IN0DMES  are  al^iif icantly  lower  for 
Indian  families  than  for  non-Indian  families. 

'Ant    U.n.    GoiKjrcss  recognised    that    by    proving    the  educational  IN 

raxxraimaj  of  the  special  KELrtriousHiP  ai*l>  bu&tt  kesiojsidilivy  i&istiix; 
;->.v.n:M:  iiillu;  ^niix:  <u;d  yhc  fkdol^  covmtft&s1,  titlk  iy,  hie  ntnm:  iiwffiot: 

At  fins  ciu?  I  woulu  like  to  make  recocxienoations  ror  an  increaseo 
-;^t'j[.n.Jti(iu,  ror  VitiL  IV  oaseu  i^on  tne  present  atf.anistratxcn*-  er\oiLr.  to 
uhjlc.  LiuiuWKj  ziiu  lo  igtotfe  tiie  reuerai'  tru&t  responsibility  to  ti.t-  Inoisn 
4.<oi<iL'    or    cms    uouiLi>    l*iiu    ute    increase*.*    euucational  necus  oi  tU.  /^-'oricxirt 
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ai        part     "a"     funding    be     increased  froa 
^  $12,000,000.   to   $17,000,000.   or  an   increase  of 
$5,000,000.  f 


b)  Part  "C*  funding  be  increased  frcta  $3,000,000. 
to  $6,000,000.  or  *n  increase  of  $3,000,000. 


llr.  Chairman  and  other  di^inquished  aieoUirs  of  the  Qaemittee,  Indian  people 
do  not  wont  to  return  to  the  1930's.  Our  success  and  acfriev«arofcs  in  the  l^O's 
ana  1900 's  are  attributed  largely  to  the  Indian  Education  Act  of  1972*  He  have 
ccue  a  long  way  in  the  past  twelve  years, 

i  * 
We   are      pendent   upon   the  Oongress  oir  the  Uiiteo  States  to  guarantee  our 

ritjht   to   se\f  determination    and  an  adequate  education,    m  have  fcesented  our 

case  with  accuracy  and  trust  your  judgaaent  to  insure  our  future  as  a  people. 

Onank  you  very  cuch  tor  allowing  ae  to  auteit  this  testimony  to  thia  very 
distinguished  ccmi'ttee  of  the  U.S.  Senate* 
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Mr,  Alexander.  Ms,  Fenton,  would  you  likejto  summarize  your 
statement?  Then  we  will  ,  have  some  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  KAREN  CORNELIUS-FENTON*  DIRECTOR*  NATIVE 
AMERICAN  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM,  MONTANA 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Ms.  Corneuus-Fenton.  Thank  you  very  much. 
jMy  name  is  Karen  Cornelius-Fenton.  I  am  currently  the  director 
of  the  Native  "American  Graduate  Fellowship  at  Montana  State 
University.  I  am  als<f  president  of  the  Montana  Indian  Education 
Association  and  first  vice  president  of  the  National  Indian  Educa- 
tion Association. 

I,  too,  have  numerous  areas  >pf  concern  wjthin  my  testimony  hut  ^ 
would  like  to  limit  my  discussion  today  to  the  areas  of  title  IV,  p&rt  ^ 
B  and,  most  specifically,  the  EPD  program,  although  I  would  like 
to  just  briefly  summarize  a  few  of  the  things  that  have  been  hap- 
pening in  part  B  over  the  years.  * 

In  Montana  we  have  had  a  number  of  very  successful  part  B  pro- 
grama  At  a  time  when  I  was  tribal  education  director  for  the  Flat- 
head Tribe,  I  remember  that  through  that— part  B— and  through 
numerous  other  funding  areas,  we  were  able  to  start  our  Tribal  Al- 
ternative School.  This  was  only  one  of  the  innovative  kinds  of  pro- 
grams, and  has  since  become  a  tribal  contract  school  and  is  pro- 
gressing very  satisfactorily. 

There  has  been  tremendous  growth  in  technical  assistance, 
teaching,  teacher  training,  education  curriculum,  and  I  think  the 
key  thing  is  the-  development  of  relevant  curriculum  in  both  our 
public  schools  and  private  schools  that  have  come  through  the  part 
B  program. 

One  type  of  service,  I  think,  that  is  very  important,  in  tfRose 
areas,  is  the  parent  advisory  committee  training.  It4ias  given  an 
opportunity  for  our  parents  to  become  more  involved  in  the  educa- 
tion pf  their  children. 

We  have  also  had  numerous  types  of  innovative  counseling  pro- 
grams, and  again  the  curriculum  development.  Some  of  the  pro- 
grams have  developed  cultural  components  that  have  assisted,  I 
think,  in  decreasing  our  dropout  rate  and  making  our  students 
more  aware  of  who  they  are,  gaining  a  better  self-image  and  much 
more  self-respect. 

In  the  areas  of  EPD  programs,  the  educational  personnel  devel- 
opment programs,  there  are  three  different  kinds  of  programs:  the 
individual  fellowships,  the  "1005(d)"  programs,  which  are  the  grad- 
uate-level programs  out  of  higher  institutions;  and  the  "422"  which 
are  basically  the  teacher  training. 

In  the 'State  of  Montana,  we  currently  have  three  different  pro- 
grams that"  are  funded  within  the  EPD.  Two  of  them  are  under 
"422".  The  Blackfeet' Tribe,  through  Blackfeet  Community  College, 
has  a  teacher  training  program  and  has  graduated— I  cannot  give 
you  the  specific  number,  but  they  have  graduated  a  number  of  stu- 
dents who  have  stayed  Within  basically  the  confines  of  the  Black- , 
feet  Reservation  to  become  teachers  within  the  public  schools  and 
in  the  tribal  college. 
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The  Montana  United  Scholarships  Program,  an  Indian-organized 
program  in  the  city  of  Great  Falls  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Great  Falls,  which  is  a  private  college  in  Great  Falls,  also 
has  had  numerous  graduates  from  their  program.  They,  too,  have 
terminated.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  Great  Falls  school  system  and 
have  been  extremely  vimportant  in  again  helping  with  the  decrease 
in*dropouts.  Great  Falls  nas  had  one  of  the  highest  dropout  rates  of 
Indian  students  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

Through  the  assistance  of  tfcrese  kinds  of  teachers  and  through 
the  program  that  they  have  been  involved  w|th,  I  think  they  have 
become  very  key  role  models  as  well  as  working  through  the  Indian 
education  program. " 

The  program  at  Montana  State  University- has,  since  its  incep- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1976,  graduated  some  SO  students,  all  who  have 
gone  into  Indian  programs  with  the  exception  of  1  who  is  teaching 
in  a  nonreservation  school.  The  remainder  of  them  are  ranging 
anywhere  from  academic  deans  of  tribal  colleges  to  deans  of  stu- 
dent services  programs.  A  couple  of  them  are  tribal  college  presi- 
dents. They  range  from  bilingual  teachers  right  on  through,  like  I 
said,  the  community  college  presidents.  One  of  them  at  one  time 
was  the  division  chief  for  student  support  services  in  Washington, 
DC,  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  She  has  since  left  and  is 
working  as  a  consultant  for  the  National  Indian  School  Boards  As- 
sociation. 

We  currently,  a£  this  program,  are  not  a  title  IV  funded*  pro- 
gram. As  of  December  31,  we  lost  all  title  IV  funding.  We  were  one 
of  those  programs  who — our  grant  was  up  in  December  of  1982— 
excuse  me.  Actually,  jt  was  up  August  3,  1982L  We  were  able  to  get 
a  ncHCost  budget  extension  through  January  31,  1983,  for  direct  stu- 
dent costs;  the  university  picked  up  my  salary.  JThe  university  has 
since  picked  up  the  whole  program  with  the  idea  that  it  is  art  im- 4 
portant  enough  program  that  the  students  should  not  be  dropped 
midway  through  masters  and  doctoral  programs. 

I  think  that  the  president  of  our  college,  Dr.  William  Tietz,  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for  his  commitment  to  Indian  tribes 
which  he  has  proclaimed  over  and  over.  He  is  the  first  president,  I 
think,  who  probably  ever  went  out  and  visited  Indian  reservations 
and  said,  "What  can  we  do  for  you?  As  a  land-grant  college^you 
are  a  part  of  our  constituency.^  He  has  worked  toward  that.  He 
says  that  he  wants  to  continue  the  program.  We  are,  of  cpurse, 
working  on  a  new  grant  now  that  we  have  had  the  opportunity. 

Funding  from  the  university  probably  cannot  continue,  Montana 
State  University  is  like  any  other  university;  it  is  up  against  nu-  ' 
merous  financial  odds.  This  past  year  we  had  numerous  calls  from 
people,  particularly  from  the  Northwest  regarding  the  program.  In 
the  past,  the  program  has  been, directed  pretty  much  to  Montana 
students;  nearly  ail  of  our  students  that  have  graduated  from  Mon- 
tana State  have  returned  to  programs  Within  Montana. 

We  nowhere  have  hit  what  we  need,  though.  We  have  currently 
three  Indian'  superintendents  in  the  State  of  Montana  public 
schools.  We  need  far  more  than  that.  k  Without  this  kind  of  program, 
we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  a  situation  of  being  at  a  standstill  in 
the  kinds  of  programs  that  we  can  offer. 
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I  think  the  other  thing' with  the  graduate  .fellowship  program 
that  has  been  happening  and  is  happening  more  and  more  as  the 
years— actually  months— go  by.  is  the  cooperation  between  the  fel- 
lowship program  at  Montana  State  and  die  trijaal  community  col- 
leges in  Montana.  We  now  have  six,  with  a  seventh  'satellite  pro- 
gram. We  have  been  working  very  closejy  with  two  of  the  tribal 
colleges,  in  particular,  to  develop  cooperative  programs  and  an  af- 
filiation with  one  of  them^  ■  ■ 

We  hope  to  sit  down  £dth  all  of  these  different  people  to  develop 
course  syllabi  tfiat  willbe  comparable  so  that  the  transition  froiji 
the  community  college  to  the  4-year  programs  will  be  very  smooth* 

made.  * 

.  We  also  now  have  another  program  that  iSggoing  to  tie  in  very 
closely  with  the  community  colleges,  and  that  is  an  NIH-fundedt  mi- 
nority •biomedical  research  progratn.  . 
*  All  of  these  different  areas,  I  think,  are  programs  that  are  what 
We  need  in  Montana,  what  we  need  nationwide.  We  look  at  the 
Penn  State  Program  and  the  number  of  people  who  have  come  out 
of  that,  who  have  gone  back- to  key  positions  in  Indian. country. 
These  people  are  not  only  in  key  positions  but  they  again  are  alio 
fine  role  models  for  Indian  youth,  and  I  point  out  a  couple  of  those 
people.  Dr.  Swan  being  one  of  them;  Dr,  Gerald  Gripp,  •  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Penn  State  is  a  prime  model  for  Indian  youth  at, Has- 
kell 'and  nationwide.  Dr.  Swan  i#va  graduate  of  the  University  qf 
South  Dakota  Fellowship  Program,  which  is  no  longer  funded; 
Either.  >  ,  * 

We  are  losing  some  of  the  key  programs.  I  think  that  the  impli- 
cations of  the  loss  of  these  graduate  programs  we  may  not  feel  im- 
mediately because  we  haye  a  few  good  people  out  there,  but  tM  im- 
plications in  the  next  year  or  tWQ  and  then  down  the  road  are 
going  to  be  drastic.  I  think  that  without  these  kinds  of  programs, 
we  are  going  to  go  back  to* where  we— like  Bob  said,  we  do  not 
want  to  go  back  to  the  1930*8;  we  want  to  continue  to  progress. 

We  are  pursuing  a  supplemental  in  the  areas  of  B  and  C.  Bob 
mentioned  the  C.  We  are  pursuing  a  supplemental  for  B,  specifical- 
ly EPD  and  educational  services.  y  ^ 

We  have  a  supporting  resolution,  i  clo  not  have  that  with  me,  but 
there  is  a  supporting  resolution  that  was  passed  at  the  San  Jose 
convention  for  the  National  Indian  Education  Association  in  line 
with  that,  also. 

So,  these  are  some  of  the  key  areas  where  we  are  looking  at 
funding.  We  feel  that  the  funding  needs  to  be  restored  to  the  198}, 
level.  We  are  requesting  that  part  B  funding  be  increased  from  $12 
million  to  $17  million,  which  is  arK  increase  of  $5  ipi^lion,  specifical- 
ly in  the  area  of  EPD  and  educational  services.  '  " 

There  are  numerous  other  areas  that  I  could  expound  on;  but  I 
would  like  to  leave  it  open  to  questions.  I  thank  you  for  the' oppor- 
tunity of  making  my  statement.  I  have,  as  I  said,  my  written  state- 
ment that  I  have  submitted.  Thank  you  very  much.      ,  *  / 

Mr.  Alexander.  f You  are  welcome,  and  your  written  statement 
will  appear  in  full  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:]  * 
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prepared  statbobw  or  auto*  eraiELxus-FSKTOii, 

PRESlJbEST,  tfoKTAHA  UK) IAN  KDUCAXIOH  ASSOCIATION 

•  '  and 

DIMCTCa,  K4TIVE  AHER1CAK  GBADCATE  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 
MOV&AMA  STATS  UNIVERSITY,  BOtPtAH,  MONTANA 

Hx ,  Chairman  and  Members,  of  the  CossUttee .    Thank  you  for  th*  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing before  you  today.    My  nap*  is  Karen  Corns  liua<-Fsnton {risthead/Onaida) , 
^        '  ^  ta  cur  rant  ly  employed  at  Montana  Stat*  University,  jpossman,  {£>ntana,  as  Director 
of  the  Kative  American  Graduate  Fellowship  Program  in  Education.     Z  am  also  the 
President  of  the  Montana  Indian  Education  Association..    Montana  Indian  Education 
Association  (KXJLA)  is  an  association  ccesprised  of  Indian  adstini«tratora teachers  , 
t  i    counselors,  parents,  students,  and  other  concerned  people .     The  stsjor  objective 
of  our  association  is  the  advocacy  for  and  iaprovemsnt  of  educational  opportu- 
nities fox  the  American  Indian  people  of  Montana,  not  only  within  the  State  of 
Montana,  but  nationally •§  veil.     Incidentally,  at  the  present  tima,  I  as  alto 
serving  as  the'  First  Vice -Pr#i ids nt  pf  the  National  Indian  Education  Association. 
Today,  hcvevsr,  I  est  representing  only  the  Montana  Indian  Education, Association 
and  the  Native  Asserican  Graduate  Fellowship  Program  of  Montana  Stats  University. 

As  a  parent  and  an  educator,  I  set  extreaely  concerned  with  the  direction  in  which 
t&iian  education  appears  to  be  headed/  our  current  administration  continues  to 
question  the  federal  role  in  education  as  it  pertains  to  Am4^2;can  Indian  education 
and  has  openly  stated  that  the  education  of  Aeariean  Indiana  is  not  a  trust  re- 
sponsibility*   mow, "then,  as  the  leaders  of  a  country  that. once  belonged  to 
Indians,  can  they  overlook  the  fact  that  virtually  every  treaty  entered  into 
between  the  United  States  government  and  jthe  tribes  contained  provisions  for 
educational  services;  in  addition,  a  saris e  of  executive  orders  and  congressional 
acts  have  sequentially  portrayed  the  ccsasitwsnt  of  this  great  country  to  educate 
its  Indian  population.    These  date  back  to  the  1700*8  when for  example,  in  1775, 
tJfe  Continental  Congress  approved  $500  to  educate  Indians  at  Dartmouth  Col  legs; 
to  187$  when  Carlisle  Indian  School  was  established t  to  1921*  when  the  Snyder  Act 
^  authorised  progress  services -to  Indiana  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs]  1934 
*  saw  the  passage  of  the  Johnson  O' Hal  ley  Act  authorising  education,  medical  and 
agricultural  assistance  for  Indiana  i  in  1950  the  federal  government  recognised  £ 
their  responsibility  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  'schools  educating 
1   Indian  dhildren  whose  parents  reside  on  tax-sxssapt ^  federal  property  through  the 
'  \  Xepect  Aid/Public  School  Construction  Act?  to  I960  when  President  Dwight  D*  Eisen- 
hower instructed  the  Secrets*^  of  Interior  to  accelerate  efforts  in  providing  ^ 
^  education- for  all  Indian  children*  in  the  early  ^O's,  President  Nixon  announced  r 

an  era  of  Indian  control  over  decisions  affecting  that  particular  constituency 
and  that-  included  education  j  in  1972,  through  the  passage  of  Title  IV,  the  Indian 
Education  Act,  the  special  educational  and  culturally  relevant  academic  needs  of 
Indian  children  and  adults  were  addressed?  in  1975,  the  Indian,  Self -Determination 

N  and  Education  Assistance  Act  granted  tribes  the  right  to  contract  tor  programs 
previously  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, ^  This  brisf  chronology 
by  no  means' contains  all  actions  relative  to  Indian  education  but  does  highlight 

,  this  country's  effort*  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  its'  Indian  people* 

.  Having  had  *tha  opportunity  to  serve  as  the  Director  of  the  Human  Resources  Devslop- 

eent  Program  for  the  confederated  Salish  and  xjj^ene^  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  in- 
nervation of  Montana  from  1973  to  1980,'  I  experienced  the  positive  impact  which 

»  '  tribal  contracting  can  have  for  it's  tribal  members.    Our  initiel  contrset  was  a 

"Buy  Indian**  contract  and  included  all  asplpyment  assistance  services  and  higher 
education  scholarships  administration.     Incidantally ,  we  were  the  first  tribe  in 
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the  Billing*  JUr**  to  contract  our  amploymsttt  assistance  end  education  service! . 
Following  the  passage  of  th#  Indian  Self- Determination  and  Education  A**i«tance. 
Act  In  1975,  we  began  to  contract  under  the  auspicsi  of  thet  Act  and  did  then 
include  the  edaini*  tret  ion  of  Johnson  Q'Hslley  programs.    Tribal  contracting 

beneficial  to  thoee  tribe*  opting  to  do  iq  u  it  does  allow  for  Indian 
input,  including  data  rati  sing  priorities  as  wall  mm  thm  devalooeent  of  guidelines 
and  policies  aoat  relevant  to  a  particular  tribe, 

Last  year  we  were  hare  primarily  to  oppose  the  Administration ' a  proposal  to  re- 
scind $16  million  of  the  ft  'S3  Tit! a  XV  budget  and  the  proposed  $1  million  'phase 
out  and  termination*  budget  rogues t  for  *¥  '$4*    Fortunately  for  the  Indiin  people 
Of  this  country,  Cfeogrejfs  understands  and  ia  much  more  committed  and  responsive 
to  the  neede  of  Indian  people  than  ia  the  President  and  his  staff.    I'm  sure  that 
there  smny  Indian  people  who  were  very  surprised  to  see  that  the  administration 
saw  fit  to  propose  a  budget  comparable  to  last  fiscal  year  -  $68,780,000}  we 
would  be  fooling  ourselves,  if  we  believe  that  the  administration  has  becoms  mors 
raspooaive  to  -our  neede  -  we  realise  that  it  ia  an  election  year!    Ms  also  realise 
that  tha  pre aidant  is  aware  of  the  responsiveness  of  Congress  to  the  educational 
needs  of  the  American  Indian  people;  I  think  that  Wee  made  very  obvious  last  year 
whan  Congress  did  not  approve  his  proposed  budget  -  or  lecfc  of, 

fehen  tha  Higher  Education  Act  of  1972  with  the  Inclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Ameadmenta  * 
Title  IV,  Indian  education  -  was  signed  into  law  on  June  23,  1972 ,  we  saw  the 
beginning  of  a  new  are  in  the  education  of  Indian  people.    The  progrsss  eade  in 
Indian  education  during  the  past  eleven  and  one-naif  years  is  phenomenal;  the  ' 70 '  ■ 
wars  truly  s  daomds  of  change  for  the  American  Indian  people  -  not  only  educationally 
but  culturally,  economically  and  politically.    Title  XV  has  given  Indian  people  the 
opportunity  to  aetablieh  priorities  and  to  plan  relevant  education  progress  which 
enhance  and/or  eeet  their  diverse  educational  nee<$s.    %  stress  diverse  be  causa  in 
jswitana  alone  we  have  seven  reservations  encompassing  ten£ribal  affiliations  not 
including'  the  "landless*  or  tittle  Shell,  mend  Of  Indians?  nationally;  there  are 
two-hundred  plus  <-  all  with  distinct,  unique t  *hct  very  diverse  needs. 

I  believe  thet  Montana  ia  still  the  only  State  in  the  nation  that  tkrough  it's 
State  Constitution  recognises  it*s  indian^cd^tituancy  (Article  X,  Section  2}i 
"Tfm  State  recognises,  the  "111  fn  frffMinlquQ  cultural  hsritags 
of  tha  Aawrican  Indians  snd  is  cojmwKed  in  its  educetionel  goals 
to  the  preservation  of  their  culturatr  integrity ,  * 

State  and  national  recognition  of  needs  of  Indians  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  # 
.Abolishment  of  relevant,  ^successful  prograsai  ia  hardly  the  avenue  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  recognised  success.    Though  the  Indian  Education  Act  addressss  the  special 
educational  and  culturally  related  academic  needs  of  Indian  children  Jnd  adults, 
and  though  we  are  seeing  significant  gains  being  achieved ,  tha  American  Indian  and 
•eUaska  Native  populations  continue  to  be  the  soet  economically  and  educationally 
deprived  segswnts  of  this  country's  population.     It  is  still  the  case  thet 

-  Indian  students  ettend  and  complete  higlj  school,  as  well  as  enter 
and  complsts  post* secondary  education  at  rates  far  below  their 
majority  counterparts i 

-  unemploymsnt  ratea  for  Indian  adults  and  poverty  rates  for  Indian 
familiea,  greatly  exceed  "ratea  for  the  majority  population;  and 

-  houaehold  incomea  are  signif leant iy  lower  for  Indian  familias  than 
for  non-Indian  faailiss. 

Congreai,  in  its'  rssponsivenes*  to  ths  above*  haa  rscognired "that  this  cycle  of 
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poverty  and  dependency  can  few  brokan  by  the  istTtovement  end  provision  of  educational 
opportunitiss  for  Indian  peopls  |  however ,  these  opportunites  must  be  such  that  k 
Indian  people  can  determine  thair  own  priorities  and  most  relevant  need». 

km  we  epproach  re -author iaat ion  for  title  IV ,  numerous  queitiont  are  bound  to  arise* 
one  is  undoubtedly  qoinq  to  be  that  of  duplication  of  prog  rest* .     For  year*  we  have 
Heard  the  same  etory  -  that  Title  XV  ia  e  duplication  of  jo'M  and/or  lap  act  Aid. 
We  ere  always  told  that  "Indians  living  on  or  near  reservations  are  adequately 
served  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  affaire,  and  that  Title  XV  duplicates  JON  or  Impact 
Aid  program*.    The  Bureau  has  often  responded  thet  it  cannot  possibly  take  over 
thete  supplemental  program*  and  that  they  do  not  duplicate.     Another  argument  often 
used  by  the  administration  for  rationale'  for  elimination  of  Title  IV  is  that  persons  , 
not  in  bia  service  populations ,  not  "on  or  near**  areas,  can't  fee  served  because  they 
aren't  residents.     Bow  can  residency  dictate  who  is  or  is  not  Indian.-  Kow  quickly 
the  government  forgets  those  tribal  lands,  services  and  tribal  members  who  were 
terminated  by,  fchem,  or  how  the  government  in  the  1950*  s  saw  fit  to  ralocete  masses 
of  Indian  people  to  train  them!  only  to  leave  them  to  thefr  own  r a source a  when  * 
■  t raining, wee. terminated^  whether  through  eucpessful  completion  of  training  program  « 
or  through  dropping  out  of  their  training  program.     Am  I,  who  is  nearly  a  ful Ihlood , 
not  an  Indian  because  X  live  in  Bore  ma  n ,  Hon tana,  which  is  basically  isolated  from 
the  seven  reservations  of  Montana/  and  because  X  chose  to  go  to  work  for  a  Univer- 
sity with  s  large*  Indian  s n roll men t  in  hopes  of  helping  Indian  people  to  gain  an 
education  that  will  enhance  their  opportunities— for  decent  jobs?    Thie  rationale*.  ^^-^ 
is  not  only  a  show  of  ignorance  but  one  of  inseneitivity t  * 

At  the  present  time,  42  Montana  public  schools  ere  receiving  approximately  $2.5  million 
of  Titls  IV*- A  funding  to  provide  supplemental  educational  services  to  11 ,000  «  , 

Eligible  Indian  » todants m*  In  addition f  Montana  Indian  tribes  and,  organisations, 
recsive  a  substantial  amount  of  money  under  Title  IV,  Parts  B  and  C;  unfortunately, 
this  past  year  has  seen  the  demiae  of  two  very  important  programs -because  of  the 
funding* cutbacks.     The  Fort  Belknap  Reaervation,  through  its'  Part  C, . Adult  Educa- 
tion program  assisted  nearly  200  Indian  adults  to  receive  their  GKD's.     A  number 
of  these  graduates  went  on  to  college/  Joined  the  military  service,  or  were  able 
to  find  gainful  employment ,    Tfcat  program,  like  so  many  others,  has  lost  its' 
funding;  a  very  important  and  viable  program  is  lost  yet  had  only  begun  to  make  an 
impact  on  that  particular  reservation .     It  somehow  seems  so  eeneeless  thet  our 
Indian  people  euffer  lost  of  funding  for  necesasry  program*  to  assist  in  the  eli- 
mination of  poverty,  unemployment,  etc.;  yet,  we  eend  millions  upon  Billions  of^ 
dollars  to  £1  Salvador  and  other  foreign  countries  for  basically  the  same  reasons. 
Let's  take  Cera  of  tha  home  front  first t 


Montana  once  had  three  programs  funded  under  Part  B  -  sections  1005  (d)  and  422 i 
Education  Personnel  Development*     I  say  "once  had*  because  as  of  December  31,  1983, 
The  Kative  American  Graduate  Fellowship  Program  in  Education  lost  its'  funding;  we 
actually  wars  funded  through  the  end  of  ^ugust  but  were  able  to  obtain  a  no-cost 
budget  extension  through  December.     It  if  truly  fortunate  for  us  and  the  whole  of 
Indian  country  in  Montana  that  Montana  State  University  President  William  tfiets 
is  a  man  who  when  he  first  casta  to  Montana  in  the  mid-70 *s  made  a  commitment  to 
Indian  people.    When  it  became  apparsnt  laat  January  that  there  would  be  no  new 
funding  for  EPD  1005  grants,  he  assured  us  that  somehow  the  dollars  would  be  found 
to  continue  students  currently  in  their  g^aduats  programs .     In  Hay,  he  reaffirmed 
that  coeval tment  to  the  Montana  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board  at  their  meeting  held  on 
our  campue  at  his  invitation,    fate  currently  are  carrying  six  students  in  varying 
stages  of  their  "master  * s  and  doctoral  programs  with  all  the  seme  f  inane isl  and 
counseling  eupport    as  allowed  by  the  Title  IV  SPD  grant-.    However,  because  of  the 
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financial  statu*  of  thV  University ,  it  is  doubtful  that  we  can  receive  funding 
bayond  the  spring  quarter i  iuawr  at  th#  wry  scat.    The  Fellowship  Progrest 
sine*  its*  inception  in  the  fall  of  1976  ha*  graduated  $om  fifty  Indian  students 
with  graduate  degreee  in  varying  araaa  of  education.    To  date  all  but  one  of  those 
students  are  working  with  Indian  people  in  job*  varying  from  tribal  coswsunity 
collate  president,  scadestic  dsan,  dean  of  student  services,  superintendent  of 
a  publ'ic  school,  assistanet  super  in  tendent  of  a  public  school,  to  nase  only  a  few. 
The  two  teacher  training  progress  funded  under  section  422  Of  the  Education 
Personnel  Development ,  part  B,  are  also  very  vital  to  the  teacher  education  of 
Indian  people  in  Montana  and  also  play  a  vary  integral  part  of  the  dsvelocawnt 
-of  (qualified  Indian  people  in  our  achool  *y*te*s*    3t>a  one  prograa  is  Iocs  ted.  cm 
the  Blackf eat .Reservation  and  administered  by  the  Black f set  ccessunity  College i 
the  other  is  administered  by  a  Great  Falls-based  Indian  organisation  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Snsr  College  Of  Great  rails. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  Hontana  has  seven  reservations  serving  ten  distinct  tribal 
groups.    All  of  the  seven  reservations  now  have  tribally  controlled  cossaunity 
colleges  or  s  satellite  program  ot-one  of  the  other  col  leges  j  these  tribal  colleges 
are  in  varying  stage*  of  dev*>lopa*ent  i    three  have  candidacy  statue  and  will  be  re- 
viewed for  full  accreditation  in  this  coming  year.    The  three  EpD  programs  afore- 
amntioned  -  the  Native  American  Graduate  program  at  H&V  and  the  two  teacher  training 
programs  -  play  a  major  role  in  e applying  qualified  personnel  to  the  tribal  colleges, 
particularly  the  graduate  program.    In  the  la*t  two  years,  the  aajority  of  the 
MAGFPE  participants  have  pursued  M.Ed.'s  or  D.Ed,'S  in  Adult  and  Higher  Education t 
thus  making  the  Montana  State  University  program  a  major  feeder  institution  to 
those  tribal  colleges.    Montana,  with  ita  large  Indian  population,  is  in  dire  need 
of  qualified  professional  Indian  educatore  and  the  fellowship  program  is  one  of  the 
greatest  contributors  to  that  fulfillment  of  need.    The  support  for  this  program 
is  overwhelming  -  from  ail  reservations,  former  students,  tribal  colleges,  aa  well 
as  HSU  faculty,  most  particularly  the  administration,    lie  fcava  aost  recently  begun 
to  work  with  two  of  < the  Tribal  colleges,  at  their  request,  to  develop  course  syllabi 
comparable  to  HSU's  so  that  transferability  o£  credits  can  be  a  smooth  process,  thus 
allowing  for  an  easier  transition  for-  thoee^  studeKt'^  ^cosspleting  work'  at  the  tribal 
college  and  desiring  to  continue  at  a  f ouOjf^Y*** •  inei^ gt ion , 

The  esmsples  cited  of  the  replications  of>iosi*  off  ru&fiftg  under  Title  IV.  for  the 
State  of  Montana  art  only  a  small  ssssplin*.  Vlt  ie  interesting    to  note  that  the 
total  budget  for  the  Great  Falls  Public  ScJsooV  «yste*  il  in  excess  pf  $4fi,OOQ,00, 
yet  our  total  budget  for  Part  A  is  not  such  pcfr*  .tnan*  that  for  schools  nationwide^ 

.-»*•"•> 

At  a  meeting  hafd  last  Friday,  February  17,  19ft\fr,  ^he  Hontana  Indian  Education  Assoc. 
hosted  educators  from  across  the  state  to  discuss  and  *ake  recoesashdatieni  relevant 
to  the  ?Y  '85  education  budgets  which  will  affect  us  in,  Montana.    Following  that 
smsting,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  MIRA,  at  an  officially  called  seating,  adopted 
all  recosssandatiorta.     I  have  attached  for  your  perusal  and  hopefully  careful  con- 
eldsration ,  our  reccesnendations.  t-  V 
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ADDXHXM  T©  TSSTXHOHY  *  „ 

er 

XARXN  ODlOSSLIUS-rEKTOIl* 
PR*SID*HT,  KIEA 

Tha  Hon  tan*  Indian  Education  Asaoeiation  ukai  the  following  rscoasaendaticns  * 

tlttE  rXVi 

1.    That  Title  XV  J*  funded  at  no  less  than  the  FY  '81  live*. 

_In  carder to  cover  scat  of  Uvin^incjcaessa,  j#a  reu?osasind  at_leaat  -m         increase  _  

'  over  the  preceding  yaara  appropriation. 

3.  That  reauthorisation  of. -Public  Lev  92-310  be  for  a  minimal  otetiva  yaars. 

4.  That  reautfrjor  isation  field  hearings  be  held  in  atrategie  pieces  around  the 
country,  and  that  the  State  of  Montana  be  the  site  of  one  of  those  hearing. 
It  ia  our  atrong  op  in  i  In  that  the  "grassroots*  peopl*  need  to  be  heard > 

people  that  do  not  alwayi  hava  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  Weahington  D.C.  ^ 

5.  That  direct  funding  froaj  The  Washington  D.C.  baaed  OIBP/DB  to  school  distrieta  * 
continue.  t 

'  v 

a.  That  consideration  be  given  to  funding  of  Tit  la  IV  atudent  tS>  a  eoasparabia  par 
pupil  ratio  to  programa  auch  as  Chapter  X*iim  Chapter  X  atudsnt  recaiVes  $1000 
per  capita,  Title  XV  student ,  $150  per  capita)  j 

7.  That  suit i -year  grants  to  UfcA'a  be  reautharised. 

8.  ftacoaaaend  that  the  Title  IV  -  Fart  A,  law  be  aamnded  to  allow  local  Indian  ^ 
achoola  be  eligibla  for  aatablishment  monies  after  their  thrae  yaar  snrichment 

grants  are  up,  ^ 

9.  That  money  be  approprlatad  for  Titla  IV  Fart  A  demonstration  grants  f^r  local 
Indian  achoola.  .* 

10.  That  Congress  support    the  aupgleaattital  request  for  1 .  S  ail  lion  for  FY 1  84  and 
saps  figure  for  r*'S5  to  bring  part  B*SP0  funding  laval  back  to  ths  ft 'SI  level. 
Thia  would  include  both  aeotions  -  1005  Id)^id~e22^ 

11.  Support  a  2  million  dollar  supplemental  for  FY  *84 and  FY', 85 >  for Part C,  Pilot,         "  // 
planning  and  Demonstration^  ^ 

12.  Part  B-  Educational  Services  was  funded  at  $4  million,  currently  13. 5?  therefor*,  / 
there  la  a  need  for  .Sad  Hi  on  dol  lar  supplemental .  ; 

13.  Part  C  -  Educational  Ser»i_c»*  was  funded  for  $3.8  million  now  at  $1.2;  therefore 
raocaamertding  supplemental  Of  3.7  million  for  educational  aarvices.    it  is  our 
opinion  that  there  ax  a  sofficiaflt  PFDCPilOt,  Planning  and  Demonstration)  i  that 
v«  no*  need  more  servicaa  to  the  people. 

14.  Kontana  atrongly  racoasasnda  that  the  #2.3  million  appropriated  for  the    five  / 
Reaoorca  and  Evaluation  Oantera  be  put  bade  into  B  and  C  categories,  apecifi- 
cally  tPD  and  Educational  Servicaa ,  and  that  pro  j  acta  be  allowad  to  hire  Training 
an  ^Technical  Aaaiatance  as  dasmed  ralevant  and  necaaaary.     It  ia  our  belief 

that  our  PAC'm  and  project  people  have  reached  a  level  of  sophistication  and 
hava  outgrown  the  need  for  tha  servicaa  (or  lack  of  aervices)  raceiVad  from 
th<  cantara*    it  is  our  belief  that  aaeh  individual  projac^can  betfcar  da  tar - 
aina  tha  typea  of  expertise  neceesary.  v 

I 
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MICKS*  SDUCATlQtMHA) 

lacausa  it  is  difficult  to  impact  hl^h#r  aducatice  bacauia  it  is  All  b**«d  on 
v«  rooo— ynd  that  a*inta4n*n<#  of  currant  lsvsls  coot in ua. 

.*  v 
tsi«all¥  cbtrraoLLEs  c^UjGgs  t 

keiuit  tha  FTS  count  has  incrtiMd  substantially  ovar  tha  past  fsw  y«trit  it  i* 
tha  raooaass ndation  of  tho  M1EA  that  tha  fti^l.b*  funded  at  tha  44000  per  PTE  ** 
Is^islatsd  by  lavj  with  a  Miniau*  rtqu.it  of  hack  to  th*  $2813  FY' 84  lsval. 
Alto,  that  tha  rv*85  budget  includa  fundiny  for  tha  »wSovMat  and  construction  a* 

authorisad  by  law.  «-  ' 

*  _       ,  _  «  ......   

VCCATIOtt&k  EDUCATION 

For  FY '34  ,  «a  racossaand  that  th*  BIA  aatch  tha  $6.4  watch  a*  supplaswntai  bill 
and  that'  tha  BIA  ba  nada  to  aaat  tha  statutory  law  for  aatchin?  sinca  tha  in- 
caption  of  tha  ona  parcsnt  apt  as Ida  wmnl  into  affaetr  this  has  Meant  that  ovar 
tha  years  vocational  Educational  programs  for  Indian  'people  hava  saf farad  about 

^10,000,000  loos.  <% 

a  2%  tet~  aside  aa  rscoeatanded  by  Sonata  Leneuaga  which  would  ino?**** 
ng  la  vol  to  12.  ft  million  dollars  * 

gttjOgg  MWAKCIAL  AID 

Ksaosasand  that  IXOG  ba  funded  at  FY  84  level,  (The  currant  proposed  bud  gat  proposes 
that  all  but  ia  rsplacad  by  worXatudyJ 

>  fteccasstnd  that  tha  $100,  000,000  in  cress*  in  vork/stud^  ba  placad  into  S£0G, 
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,  Mr,  Alexander.  I  assume  you  were  both  here  during  th§  brief 
discussion  with  the  administration  witnesses  about  the  title  IV 
rules  and  regulations  that  were  published,  proposed  rules  and  regu- 
-  lations,  published  on  January  23,  S 

Dr.  Swan,  what  are  your  views  of  those  regulations  and  what 
effect  would  they  have  if  they  were  implemented  as  drafted? 

Dr.  Swan.  I  think  it  is  very  unfair  to  place  these  ppon  Indian 
parent  committees,  educators,  et  cetera,  at  this  point/in  time— the 
regs  were  published  on  January  23  with  a  commentperiod  ending 
March  23.  ;  f 

We  are  also  faced  with  having  to  write  our  proposals  Under  A,  B, 
and.C,  which  are  due  March  16,  Now,  they  keep  telling  us  we  have 
to  submit  quality  proposals,  and  I  think  we  do  write  quality  propos- 
als. However,  it  takes  100  percent  of  your  time*  if  you  are  a  grants- 
man,  to  write  these  proposals,  and  I  wear  many  hats  at  Fort  Bel- 
knap, and  one  is  the  grantsman. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  look  at  the  proposed  rules  and  regs  and 
give  you  an  objective  view  of  those  'rules  and  regs  except  for  a 
couple  of  areas.  One  is  the  parent  committees'  makeup.  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  study  them.  Some  of  my  colleagues  say  there  are 
some  big  problems  with  the  makeup  of  the  parent  committees. 

No.  2  is  in  the  area  of  priority  points."  In  the  past  rules  and  regu- 
lations, priority /  points  were  given  to  the  Indian  tribes  and  organi- 
zations on  all  the  part  B  and  C  money,  which  would  include  educa- 
tional services,  the  EPD's  and  PPIrs.  However,  this  year  under 
part  C,  educational  services,  there  are  no  priority  points  given  to 
the  Indian  tribes  and  organizations. 

The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  allow*  a  State  education  agency  or  a 
local  education  agency  to  compete  with  the  Indian  tribe  or  organi- 
zation. As  you  know,  those  people  are  much  more  sophisticated  in 
writing  skills  than  the  average  Indian  parent  committee  or  Indian 
tribe. 

And  so  I  think  thete  are  problems  with  the  rules  and  regs,  but  I 
do  not  have  sufficient  time  to  rcjadt.  I  would  like  to  recommend  to 
this  committee  that  you  extend  tfratperibd  or  request  the  Depart- 
ment of^Education  to  extend  that  penod  another  60  days,  up  until 
May  23.  * 

Mr.  Alexander.  Ms.  Fenton,  do  you  have  any  comments?* 

Ms.  Cornelius-Fenton.  I  agree  with  Bob  on  the  extension.  I 
think  it  is  very  important.  For  one  thing,  I  think  that  in  order  for 
our  parent  committees  to  have  an  opportunity  to  respond,  it  may 
take  people  like  Dr.  Swan,  who  is  out  in  the  field,  to  be  able  to  sit 
down  and  explain  some  of  those  things  that  need  to  be  changed, 
explain  some  of  the  things  that  are  in  the  rules  and  regs.  Within 
the  seven  reservations  in  Montana,  we  have  a  very  diverse  kind  of 
population,  and  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  key  educational  ad- 
ministrators on  the  reservations  have  that  opportunity  to  get  out 
to  meet  with  the  parent  committees. 

Without  that  60-day  extension,  that  is  absolutely  virtually  impos- 
sible because  they  will  be  working,  as  we  all  will  be,  trying  to  get 
.our  proposals  in  by  the  16th. 

So  I  concur  with  the  60-day  extension,  and  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you. 
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You  mentioned  part  B  and  C  grants.  We  understand  that  there 
are  multiple  part  B  and  C  grants  to  the  same  geographical  or  serv- 
ice areas.  What  is  your  viefr  of  these  multiple  grants?  Also,  how  do 
you  feel  that  B  and  C  funds  should  be  distributed  to  tribes  and  or- 
ganizations on  an  equitable  basis? 

Dr.  SwaW.  Well,  If  you  take  a  look  at  the  slate— and  I  do  not 
have  the  latest  slate  .in  front  of  me — and  take  a  look  at  the  mul- 
tiyear  grants,  in  addition  to  the  ones  which  were  funded  this  year, 
you  will  find  that  in  some  areas  there  are  a  large  number  of  B  ana 
C  grants  going  into  small  pocket  areas. 

I  think,  to  be  fair,  the  committee  must  take  a  look  at  equitable 
geographical  distribution  of  part  B  and  C  funds  throughout  the 
country.  As  reported  earlier  in  testimony  this  morning,  what  does 
the  small  tribe  have  to  place  against  sophisticated  proposal  writ- 
ers? There  is  nothing  saying  right  naw— it  is  l^pothetically  possi- 
ble the  one  Indian  tribe  or  one  Indian'  organization  could  write 
grants  under  B  and  C  and  submit  a  number  of  grants  and  wind  up 
with  all  the  grants.  This  has  got  to  be  corrected  in  the  future 
where  there  is  equitable  geographical  distribution  of  B  and  C  funds 
throughout  Indian  country.  4 

Mr,  Alexander.  Ms.  Fenton? 

Ms.  Corneuus-Fenton.  I  think  the  other  thing  as  far  as  equita- 
ble grants  may  have  to  do  with  readers,  and  I  think  there  needs  to 
be  an  equitable  distribution  of  readers  from  the  various  geographic 
areas  so  that  we  can  have  more  objective  viewpoints,  more  objec- 
tive thoughts  toward  each  of  the  proposals. 

I  agree  with  Bob  in  that  there  does  need  to  be  more  equitable 
distribution  of  grants.  We  see  areas  where  there  may  be  five  and 
six  grants.  Then  we  see  areas  where  grants  are  essentially  needed 
and  are  without  I  see  a  number  of  areas  within  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana right  now  that  have  lost  some  very  key  grants  and  this  is 
going  to  affect  their  programs  drastically. 

So  I  guess  my  thoughts  are  both  equitable  distribution  but  also 
in  choosing  readers  that  there  be  equitable  geographic  distribution 
of  readers,  and  people  who  are  knowledgeable  of  the  various  parts 
for  which  they  may  be  reading, 

Mr.  Alexander,  Thank  you.  * 

In  the  critical  professional  areas,  Ms.  Fenton,  which  you  identi- 
fied in  1972  and  1978,  do  you  think  we  are  at  a  point  where  we 
need  to  reassess  those  and  perhaps  expand  the  fellowship  into  de- 
veloping careers  like  high  technology  and  perhaps  other  areas? 

Dr>  Swan.  I  definitely  believe  that  the  critical  areas  must  be 
studied.  There  Should  be  some  type  of  assessrifpnt  made  by  Indian 
education  programs  directly  with  the  Indian  tribes  and  organiza- 
tions saying  what  are  your  critical  areas.  For  one  tribe,  a  critical 
area  may  not  be  critical  tp  another  tribe.  It  should  be  based  upon 
local  needs. 

For  example,  at  Fort  Belknap  we  need  foresters;  we  need  people 
in  computer  technology.  There  are  other  high-technology  fields 
that  are  beginning  to  open  up  for  Indians,  and  we  shoula  look  at 
training  Indians  in  those  areas.  We  have  been  training  people  in 
^he  five  so-called  critical  areas  since  1972.  Some  of  these  areas  are 
not  becoming  so  critical  any  more.  I  feel  we  have  got  to  look  at 
areas  that  are  critical  to  individual  Indian  tribes. 
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Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you. 
*  I  will  just  mention,  for  your  information,  that  in  our  hearing  on 

Tuesday  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  has  some  educa- 
tional function,  that  we  were  pleased  to  see  the  developing  num- 
bers of  lawyers,  doctors,  and  educators  that  had  been  statistically 
shown  over  the  last  5  or  10  years.  But  the  committee  was  quite  con- 

*  cerned  that  professions  like  master's  of  business  administration, 
engineers,  foresters,  did  not  show  any  sort  of  growth  whatsoever. 
That  is  a  concern  of  ours,  too.  t 

■   We  appreciate  your  comments  and  your  coming  a  long  distance 
today. 'Thank  you  for  testifying. 
Dr.  Swan.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Alexander.  David  Gipp  and  Me  Kin  White  Eagle. 

Welcome.  I  would  like  to  convey  Senator  Andrews'  greetings  to 
you  both  today.  . 

Mr.  Gipp.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Proceed  as  you  will.  Please  identify  yourself  for 
the  record. 

STATEMENT  OP  DAVID  GIPP,  PRESIDENT.  UNITED  TRIBES  EDU- 
CATIONAL TECHNICAL  CENTER,  BISMARCK,  ND,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  MELVIN  WHITE  EAGLE,  CHAIRMAN,  UNITED  TRIBES  EDU| 
CATIONAL  TECHNICAL  CENTER  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  AND 
MEMBER  STANDING  ROCK  SIOUX  TRIBAL  COUNCIL,  FORT 
*  YATES,  ND  j  I 

Mr.  Gipp.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman/  / 
I  am  David  Gipp,  president  of  United  Tribes  Educational  Techni- 
cal Center.  Accompanying  me  is  Mr;  Melvin  White  Eagle,  who/ is 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  United  Tribes  Educational  Technical 
Center.  / 

We  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  bur 
testimony.  At  this  time,  we  would  like  to  enter  our  full  written 
statement  for  the  record.  / 
*-    Mr.  Alexander.  It  will  appear  that  way.  / 
Mr.  Gipp.  We  will  summarize  our  statement  at  this  point.  / 
What  we  would  like  to  do  is,  I  will  provide  the  summary  anj  Mr. 
White  Eagle  will  provide  the  basic  recommendations,  if  that/is  ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr.  Alexander.  All  right.  It  sounds  good.  / 
Mr.  Gipp.  I  will  not  go  into  too  much  detail  about  the/  united 
tribes  except  to  say  that  it  is  now  operating  for  the  past  15  years  as 
the  only  intertribaily  owned  and  founded  vocational  Indian  techni- 
cal school,  and  it  is  owned  by  the  five  tribes  who  are  located  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  North  and  South  Dakota.  Those  include  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Fort  Berthold,  and  Devils  Lake  Sioux  of 
Fort  Totten,  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa,  thfe  Standing 
Rock  Sioux,  and  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux,  the  latter  two  of 

•  which  are  located  in  North  and  South  Dakota.  7 

Fqr  the  past  5  years,  the  United  Tribes  Educational  Technical 
Center  has  been  a  recipient  under  the  1-percent  set-as/de  for  Indian 
vocational  educational  programs.  More  to  the  point,  bur  testimony 
deals  with  the  discretionary/  programs  that  are  offered  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  as  amended  in/  the  Education 
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Amendments  of  1976,  and  more  specifically  title  I,  part  A,  section 
103,  that  establishes  the  tribal  set-aside  for  Indian  vocational  edu- 
cation. -  \ 

The  Project  DISCOVER  Program  is  the  acronym,  and  that  is, 
more  specifically,  a  design  for  Indian  students  through  cooperative 
opportunities  in  vocational  education  and  research.  It  has  been  in 
operation  since  1978.  There  have  been  four  community  colleges  lo- 
cated on  four  of  the  North  Dakota  reservations  which  have  been 
participating  in  this  consortium  for  the  past  5  years,  offering  up  to 
21  different  vocational  education  courses  throughout  this  past  time. 

Our  plan  for  the  fall  of  1984  was  to  add  the  Sissetdn-Wahpeton 
Sioux  Community  College  to  this  consortium  so  that  a  total  of  six 
postsecondary  institutions  would  shave  been  participating. 

Some  of  those  areas  that  we  provide  training  include  such  areas 
as  building  trades,  nursing,  child  care,  farm  and  ranch,  secretarial, 
criminal  justice,  human  service^  Small  business  management,  and 
midmanagement  areas,  to  name  a  few.  New  skills  have  been  devel- 
oped and  have  enabled  many  of  our  Indian  people  to%  obtain  jobs, 
thereby  contributing  to  their  own  self-sufficiency  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  their  families  and  of  the  reservations  where  they 
reside. 

Traditionally,  however,  vocational  education  opportunities  for 
Indian  people  have  been  extremely  limited.  Indian  people  often 
have  had  to  travel  great  distances  from  thier  home  communities  to 
receive  any  type  of  training.  Traditionally,  the  Federal  and  State 
vocational  education  moneys  have  not  been  available  to  Indian 
communities.  Receipt  of  State  money  has  in  part  been  dependent £ 

•  upon  the  inclusion  of  projected  programs  in  State  plans.  However, 
too  often  few  States  have  included  Indian  reservations  in  their 

•  State  plans,  and  in  effect,  this  has  prohibited  reservations  from  re- 
ceiving any  type  of  State  or  Federal  passthrough  money. 


aside  program  represents  that  first  attempt.  As  originally  mandat- 
ed, the  Department  of  Education  dollars  were  to  befnatched  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  For  the  past  5  years,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  successfully  obtained  congressional  waivers  to 
avoid  the  matching  requirement.  In  effect,  this  has  reduced  by  one- 
half  the  dollars  available  to  Indian  tribes  and  organizations  and  se- 
verely limited  the  number  of  tribes  that  can  be  funded  each  year. 
For  Prqject  DISCOVER,  the  limitation  of  funds  will  be  very  dras-. 
tic  and  have  immediate  consequences.  Beginning  in  September 
1984,  this  consortium  will  not  be  funded  by  the  set-aside,  since  we 
lost  out  through  the  discretionary  process.  The  impact  that  it  will 
have  on  just  North  Dakota  tribes  alone  includes  the  fact  that  at 
least  4  of  our  12  vocations  at  United  Tribes  will  be  lost.  Fort  Berth- 
old  will  lose ,  up  to  four  of  their  training  programs,  which  repre- 
sents at  this  time  their  entire  vocational  education  effort. 

Turtle  Mountain  College  will  lose  five  programs  alone.  Little 
Hoop  Community  College  at  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  will  have  a  loss 
of  their  four  training  programs,  a  loss  of  60  percent  of  their  total 
funding,  and  a  1ms  of  six  full-time  and  two  part-time  positions 
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Standing  Rock  Community  College,  another  participant,  will  lose 
*    four  training  programs  themselves;  and  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton 
Community  College,  which  would  have  joined  us  this  fall  of  1984, 
simply  will  not  be  able  to  implement  anything. 

 In  all,  w?  will  lose  a  total  of  24  different  vocational  programs 

that  will  affect  this  area,  Mr.  Chairman,  The  absence  of  funding 
will  virtually  eliminate  the  establishment  of  any  linkages  between 
vocational  education  and  tribal  economic  plans. 

It  will  certainly  not  only  cause  reduction  in  the  size  of  opportun- 
ites  that  are  available  locally  but  will  also  constrict  any  of  the  op- 
portunities that  are  available  individually  and  in  terms  of  what  the 
tribes  may  have  planned  for  business  and  economic  development 
locally. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  programs  like 
Project  DISCOVER  must  continue  and  that  they  have  a  significant 
impact  upon  each  of  our  reservation  economies,  and  that  it  is  some- 
thing that  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affaire  ought  to  consider  very  seriously  as  they  look  at  the  issue  of 
self-sufficiency  and  tribal  economies  themselves. 

I  want  at  this  point,  then,  to  introduce  our  recommendations, 
which  I  would  ask  Mr.  White  Eagle  to  present. 

Mr.  White  Eagle.  My  name  is  Melvin  White  Eagle,  I  am  a  tribal 
councilman  for  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  for  United  Tribes  Educational  Technical 
Center. 

We  have  some  recommendations  I  would  i  like  to  read  into  the' 
"  record.  No.  1:  In  light  of  the  successes  of  Indian  set-aside  programs 
like  Project  Discover  over  the  last  5  years,  we  recommend  to  the 
Federal  Government  that  a  set-&side  for  Indian  tribes  be  included 
in  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  at  a  level  of 
not  less  than  2  percent,  particularly  if  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
continues  to  avoid  providing  the  matching  funds  for  the  set-aside. 

No.  2:  Unless  the  Department  of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs can  demonstrate  commitment  and  accountability  in  adminis- 
tering the  set-aside  program  and  can  clearly  illustrate  a  definite 
vocational  education  policy,  we  recommend  that  the  Department  of 
Education  continue  to  be  the  administrative  agency  for  the  set- 
aside  program  and  funds. 

No.  3:  We  strongly  recommend  that  the  integirty  and  identity  of 
the  Indian  set-aside  be  maintakied  upon  reauthorization,  and  that 
such  funds  be  made  directly  available  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  tribes  and  tribally  approved  organizations  in  accord  with 
the  existing  rules  of  Public  Law  93-638,  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion and  Education  Assistance  Act. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Gipp  make  other  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Gipp.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
noted  in  recommendation  No.  1  that  the  set-aside  be  not  less  than  2 
percent— in  other  words,  expanded  by  1  -additional  percent — and 
the  fact  that  partially  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  avoided  providing  the  match,  we  believe,  never- 
theless, that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  does  have  a  responsibil- 
ity, particularly  since  this  set-aside  is  augmented  through  the  aus- 
pices of  Public  Law  93-638,  the  self-determination  law. 
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We  believe  that  some  strong  language  needs  to  be  provided  rela- 
tive to  the  9t||teau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  indicate  that  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  the 
amount  of  matching  funds  required  by  section  103  of  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  as  amended,  and  to  support  vocational  education 
programs  for  Indians  authorized1  by  that  section- 
In  other  words,  what  we  are  really  saying  is  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  ought  to  be  directed  to  pro- 
vide that  match  very  clearly;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  transferred 
over  to  the  Department  of  Education.  That  is  one  of  the  problems 
we  have  with  the  existing  language,  aside  from  the  fact  of  discuss- 
ing the  percentage  itself  4 

Mr.  White  Eagle.  In  addition  to  the  preceding  recommenda- 
tions, United  Tribes  Educational  Technical  Center  would  like  seri- 
ous consideration  given  to  one  final  recommendation.  This  is  the 
issue  of  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  1984-85  grant  period. 

Beginning  September  1,  1984,  the  Department  of  Education  mil 
fund  30  Indiari  vocational  projects.  A  total  of  80  potential  grantees' 
applied  for  the  funds  available.  The  applications  being  funded  rep- 
resent the  entire  $6.2  million  available  for  the  1-percent  set-aside. 
^  In  addition,  less  than  60  of  the  246  Federally  recognized  tribes 
have  received  grants  under  the  set-aside  to  date.  The  fact  that  the 
available  resources  can  fund  only  80  of  the  80  applications  in  the, 
upcoming  year  clearly  demonstrates  the  size  of  the  unmet  need  ex- 
isting in  Indian  vocational  education. 

Not  only  will  highly  successful  programs  like  Project  Discover 
cease  to  exist;  but  equally  important  is  the  fact  that  many  tribes 
continue  to  bf  denied  the  opportunity  to  develop  vocational  educa- 
tion that  is  appropriate  to  the  tribal  needs. 

As  originally  legislated  by  Congress,  in  the  upcoming  year  alone, 
there  should  be  an  additional  $6.2  million  available. for  programs. 
This  would  mean  that  an  additional  20  to  30  projects  could  be 
funded. 

The  last  recommendation  of  which  we  request  consideration  is, 
in  light  of  the  established  unmet  need  for  Indian  vocational  educa- 
tion dollars,  we  request  that  the  Federal  Government  seriously  con- 
sider a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the  1984-85  grant  year  and 
that  this  supplemental  appropriation  should  be  equal  to  that  $6.2 
million  to  be  expended  by  ,  the  Department  of  Education. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATO^fT  OF        LNITBl  TfclBES  EHjCATTOKAL  TEQfcftCAL 
CENTER,  SUI$fITTED  BY  [AVID  GIPP,  PRESIDENT 

Hr ,  Cha  irean,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  eubait  this  testimony  for 
the  record  regard  lag  the  One  Percent  Sct-a*ide  for  lad ian  vocat ional  educat  loo. 
Hqr*  specif  Ically,  thia  Discretionary  Prtf^ras  for  Ind ian  Tribes  arid  Organisa- 
tions was  suthorixed  by  the  Vocstionsl  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  eat  ended  by 
the  Education  Aaeodaente  of  197e»  litis  1,  Part  a,  Section  103  (s)(*)(iii). 


IKTXODUCTI0N 

United  Tribes  Educations! "Technic si  Center  (UTETC)  is  s  unique  intex-triUl 
vocational  technical  school.     Located  on  s  105  sere  caatpue  three  a  lies  south 
of  1  laser  ck,  North  Dakota,  UTETC  la  a  a  tat  a  char  tar  ad  non-prof  it  corporation 

owned  and  operated  by  the  f  iva  reservations  locstsd  in  whole  or  in  part  in  Kortb 

»  •  -  « 

Dakota.    These  Include  Fort  Serthold,  Fort  Totteo,  Turtle  Houh tain,  Standing 

Sock  and  Sissetou-Wahpeton.     Control  of  tha  corporation  is  vested  in  a  Board 

of  Director  a  comprised  of  two  sea  bar*  froa  each  tribal  council, 

i 

Originally  established  in  !9o9t  UTETC  has  been  in  continuous  operation  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,     Tha  last  fourteen  years  have  bean  under  Indian  nenage- 
aent.     The  student  population  of  DTETC  is  drswn  fraei  40  Indian  tribes  throughout 
the  country.    A  aajority  of  UTETC* s  students  have  never  spsnt  aora  than  one  year 
away  froa  their  rsservetioa.     Hany  students*  have  histories  of  chronic  unesploy- 
■ant  due  to  a  1  united  job  market  on  tha  reservation.    The  as  students  are  further 
hand  ice  ppsd  by  educational  daf  icienclea  which  sre  veil  below  tha  national  average. 
UTETC,  therefore,  has  for  the  la  a  t  15  years  provided  an  educational  enyir>nsteiH 
designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  tha  diverse  tribal  clientele. 

Organised  as  the  first  tribally  controlled  residential  ,yocat inual  school  in  • 
the  nation,  UTETC  presently  opera tee  under  the  auspices  of  P. L.  -^-638 ,  the 
Indian  Self -Determination  end  Education  Assistsnce  Act*    0*er  the  CT^TC  3 

has  developed  a  training  prog  tea  that  not  only  provides  the  voce  t  ional  and  Job 
related  skills,  but  also  the  vsrious  Individual  and  fsaily  skills  the  student,  vi*i 
need  to  reaponaibly  function  in  our  society. 


student^  wi 


BACKCaOUXD 

For  the  past  five  years,  UTETC  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  One  Percent* 
^5et-aaide  grant  focusing  on  vocational  sad  technical  training  for  Indian  adults^ 
In  addition  to  the  UTETC  program,  this  grant  also  funds  vocstionsl  programe  I 
st  four  tribally  controlled  community  eollegea  locstsd  in  Horth  Dakota.  Thia 
consortium  is  known  as  Project  DISCOVER  (Design  for  Indian  Students  through 
Cooperative  Opportunity*  in  Vocstionsl  Education  and  Research). 

In  1978,  Project  DISCOVER  wss  initiated  by  four  North  Bekote  Indian  ^ 
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educations  ^institutions.    These  schools  were;  BTSTC  at  B  laser  cka  Hcrth 
Dakota;  Port  Bart  to  Id  Coasauaity  College  CTtCC)  at  |w  Town,  Berth  Oakota  . 
—serving  fib*  need*  Qt  the  Three  Aff  Uisted  Tribaa; '  Tuxtle  Fountain  p  aamnity 
Col^«««  C1HCC)  At  Balcourt,  Worth  Dakota— aerv  log  the  need*  of  tb*  Turtla  Moun- 
tfia  Band  of  Chip?  eves;  sad  Little  Soop  Co— unity  College  (tfCC)  —  serving 
tha  Devil*  Lake  Sioui.    In  I9Blt  Standing  Bock  College  joined  the  consortium. 
A  sixth  kM,  S iaseton-tfahpetoa  Osaesunity  Collage  had  planned  to  join  the 
consortium  in  the  fall  of  1 9ft*. 

Prior  to  Project  DISCOVER  there  wri  no  vocat ional  education  program*  '  d 
available  ©a  any  of  the  five  Jiorth  Dakota  Indian  reservations.    A  limited  number 
of  vocat  ion  a  wart  available  at  the  Unit  ad  Tribe*  Educational  >ecbaical  Cant  tr 
In  Biaearck,  North  Dakota.  Jfbsu  work  project*  net*  located. on  or  near  the 
reaervetioa,  the  local  Indian  labor  force  could  not  qualify  for  employment  be- 
cause  they  were  unskilled. 

' §    Since  ita  inception.  Project  £>2$C0V£&  ha*  provided*  and  is  currently  providing, 
vocational  tra loins  in  ereaa  important  to  tha  economic  development  of  the  raeer-  < 
vstioaa.    Mora  import  ant  ly,  the  prof  ram  a  offered  by  DiSCOVEK  are  tho**  with  ?~ 
-an  established  labor  market  for  graduates,    *  ■ 

Project  DlSCOVCX  currently  provide*  21  vocational  programs  at  the  five 
eitme.    in  the  five  years  of  DISCOVER,  1403  atud ent*  have  participated  in  DISCOVER 
program*  aa  full  or  part-time  students,  .fcf  the**,  38?  atud  sat*  graduated  from 
complete  vocational  prpgraaa  with  276  obtaining  job  placements  In  fine  field 
of  i  hair  trsiaing.     Id  addition,  69  students  o  bra  load  jobs  without  completing  heir 
treioing.    A*  a  direct  result  of  part-time  classes,  15  student*  received  promotions 
in  existing  jobs.  *  . 

tha  programs  available  through  Project  DISCOVER  include  building  trades, 
welding,  nursing,  child  care,  farm  and  ranch,  secretarial,  printing,  criminal  justice, 
hasten  services,  enall  business  management  and  mid -management*  Throughout 
the  four  year  a.  Project  DISCOVER  has  worked  cloaeiy  with  the  Horth  Dakota 
Stats  Board  for  Vocational  Education  to  ensure  that  all'  tha- programs  meet  state 
standards.    Project  DISCOVER  has  also  developed  new  or  modified  existing  cur- 
riculum to  meat  tha  needs  of  Indian  people. 

The  .availability  of  vocational  education  at  the*  five  schools  haa  meant  that 
t         ■  ■ 
people  who  were' previously  unable  to  obtain  training  due  to  socio-economic  c ir- 

cumstaneas  era  now  able  to  develop  marketable  skills.    These  new  skills  havs 

enabled  Indian  people  to  obtain  jobs,  thereby  contributing  to  the  self-sufficiency 
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/co**ort*Mi  will  sot  be  fvmded  by  the  Set -a  aids. 

It  ia  very  o&vioue  v&am  asjeetlniag  civ|^i  sea  ploys  ant  rates  of  the  five  reser*  v 
vatUwf,  Chit  no  tribal  resource*  tt(Ut  to  fund  these  programs  ia  abeance  of  fed* 
era!  aid,    Unawplojatent  rencea  fro*  approximately  5QX  at  Steading  loc£  to 
over  eOSfe*  Siese ton- Wehpe ton .    Clearly,  the  unevplQ?*snt  rata  on  raservation 

,  ia  aobstsatlslly  above  the  a  tat  a  and  national  evsregee.    The  need  for  Project 
MSCQvr*  ia  vary  critical  iriiaojr  laved  egainat  the  tttiemplnjmettt  Of  the 
reaervations.    Without  a*  opportunity  to  develop  tha  ekille  needed  to  obtain  a*- . 
ploptent,  the  future  for  tha  ferth*&akota  resarvatloes  will  remain  dim.  If 

-<fr<ti,r  li^t^rfr  caanoT'frKe^sl  amploymsat";  ff  wUa  vasiin  gSSfJfJjZ  *QT  **** 

government  ot  continue  to  aubsidtsa  tha  rsservetiooa  eceacatiee*  j\<; 

Gonvereely,  if  training  program*  like  DISCOVER  ara  prcvidad ,  there  fa  an 
opportunity  for  Indiana  to  gain  amplo)aien£.    Those  who  become  employed  need 
not  ba  providad  public  eeaietaaCf     They  Will  alto  ba  abla  to  contribute  directly 
to  tha  raaarvation  aconomiae,    Fvam*  iort  impeTtently,+tbaae  Indian  people  will  ^ 
reaiies  tha  value  of  advocation  for  themselves  and  chair  children* 

Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1564,  tha  six  school a  applying  through  the  ' 
consortium  face  tha  following  la  pact  due  to  non-funding}  • 

1.  Uaited  Tribes  Educational  Technic  el  C*oter  -  A  reduction  from  twelve 

to  eight  vocations  «i  four  of  the  currant  progress  era  funded  by  DISCOVER 
and  s  loss  of  aevsn  staff  positions: 

2.  fort  Bart  ho  Id  Community  College  -  A  loss  of  four  training  programs 
which  reprseente  the  anttire  voce  tic  sal  education  program  and  a  loss  of 
sevsn  staff  poaitiom  including  four  instructors* 

3.  turtle  Mount  a  ia  Comswhity  College  -  A  loss  of  the  five  programs  which  ^ 
comprise  the  vocational  education  department  and  a  loss  of  seven  staff  , 
positions  including  five  instructors. 


tittle  Hoop  CoesKinity  Collage  -  A  loss  of  four  training  progress  which 
repreaentt  the  entire  vocational  education  program}  »  loss  of  SOX  of 
Uttle  Hoop* a  total  funding;  and  a  iose  of  sin  full  ties  and  2  pert  cine 
staff  positions. 


4. 


S*  .  Standing  Rock  Coasaunity  College  -  A  loes  of  four  training  progrsma  ^ 
which  reduces  the  vocational  programs  at  Standing  Sock  to  two  programe  tyP 
and  a  loss  df  sevsn  staff  positions  including  4  instructors.  ' 

6.    Sieaeton-tfahpetQft  Coaaiunity  College  -  Due  to  a  lack  of  funding,  this 

)  achool  will  not  be  able  to  initiate  its  three  proposed  vocetionel  aducetion 
program** 

tn  all,  the  aix  achooia  will  loss  24  vocational  programe.  A  reduction  of  this 
viae  will  virtually  stile inate  the  vocational  education  sffort*  on  the  reeervation. 
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Additionally,  this  will  memo  tlit  a  minimum  of    400  Indian  people  «*ii  be  denied 
an  opportunity  co  raceive  vocational  education  each  yiir, 

Th*  ab#tac«  °f  funding  will  virtually  eliminate  the  establ  ie*meot  of  any 
llaaagaa  betueen  vocational  education  iad  tribal  economic  plane.    This  My  mean 
that  the  wbM^tnt  a  ho  r  tag  a  of  trained  individuals  will  seriously  impede  the 
auecee*  of   tribal  tcoooiic  plan*.  \"  . 

While  united  TtUbes  is  fully  accredited  by  Hortlt  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
sod  Schoola,  tha  other  f  iv a  school •  art  currently  seeking  accreditation  from  Korth 
Central,    A  reduction    of  this  aise  will  not  only  aaveraly  raduca  tha  vocational 
"Opportunities  avaita*^m*s  .si  so  wtii-hfr  eXdef lolte  impact  oaTfcaltteTjfrttae lea  ' 


eifor te  of  tha  collegee, 

Wa  believe  that  Project  BISCCVEK  hea  deaonatrated  great  euccefe  in  providing"* 
vocational  ado  cat  ion  sppropr  lata  to  tha  #*Uvld»al  tribal  nsads.  Ve  era  also  con- 
vinced that  tha  lack  of  fund  lag  will  create  a  cllaata  oe  tha  reservations  in  uhich 
tha  future  of  meaningful  vocational  ia  ia  doubt^  Tha  vocational  education  * 
orov Idad  through  Project  BISCOVtR  hea .and  can  continue  to  make  a  significant 
l»p»rt  on  our  reservation  economies,  unemployment  level  §  and  on  lodiaa  people.  / 
towfreely,  if  tha  vocational  education  progreme  arc  allowed  to  die*  the  impact  4 
oo  tha  rtaarvat  ion*  will  ha  obvious  and  iamtedlste. 

r 

,  * 
RBCOWlEmtlOJIS  * 

1.  in  light  of  tha  successes  of  Indian  Set-aside  program*  like  Project  DISCOVER, 
over  tha  iaet  five  years,  va  recommend -to  the  Federal  government  thet  a 
Set-aside  for  Indian  Trfbee  be  included  in  tha  ^authorisation  of  tha  Vocational 
Education  Act  at  a  level  of  not  less  than  2%t  particularly  if  tha  Bureau  of 
Indian,  Affairs  (BIA)  continues  to  avoid  providing  the  matching  funds  for  tha 
Set-a*ide. 

2.  tthleie  the  Department  of .  Inter  lor  *  •  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  can  deaonetrate 
coaaaitment  and  accountability  in  edminieter  ing  tha  Set-aside  program  and  t 
cSn  clearly  illuatrete  a^efinita  vocational  education  policy^wa  racoeaaeod 

that  tha  Departs  en  t  of  Education  continue  to  be  tha  admin  let  rat  ive  agency 
for  the-  Set -aside  program  and  funds. 

We  strongly  recommend  thet  tha  integrity  and  idellfry  of  the  Indian  Set -aside 
be  maintained  upon  reauthorization,  and  that  such  funds  be  made  directly 
available  from  the  Federal  government  to  Tribaa  and  tribal ly  approved  organisations 
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1»  #ccord  with  tha  agisting  tulas  of  F.l.    93-639,  the  Indian  Self -Dateraiaat  ion 
and  Education  Assistance  Act.  ^  # 

izcomzi®A%iw  foe  sljpflekental  ApynopMAnos 

la  addition  to  the  preceding  r  KOimn}«t  lose,  tteiC*}  TV  1  baa  Educational 
Techaical  Cantar  w*>ld  llke>  htIoui  consideration  given  tp  ou  final  recoa*eenda£ioo. 
Thla  is  the  law*  of  a  aupplaaeotel  appropriation  foi  the  19*4-35  grant  period.  v 

visaing  Septeebar  lf  19S4,  the  Department  of  Education  will  fund  thirty 
DO)  Indian  vocational  pro  j  acta.    A  total  of  tO  potential  grsataea  applied  for  the 
fundi  ava  liable,    Tha  application  a  batog  funded  represent  tha  entire    6.2  million 
dollars  available  for  tha  Ona  Percent  Set^eaide.    in  addition,  las  a  than  oO^f^tha^ 
2A6  federally  recognised  tribes  hava  received  grants  under  6^  Sat -as  id*  to  data. 

Thar  fact  that  tha  aval  la  hi  a  r  a  sources  c*o  fund  only  thirty  of  eighty  applica- 
tions in  tha  upcoming  yaar  claaMy  demonstrates  tha  size  of  tha  unmet  oaad  ex  let- 
log  in  Indian  vocational  education.    Mot  only  highly  auccsssiui  programs  Ilka 

frojecl  DISCOVER  cease  to  exist,  but  squally  important  is  tha  fact  that  ■any 
trihaa  continus  to  be  denied 'the  opportunity  to  davalop  vocational  education  that 
1*  appropriate  to  thair  tribal  needs. 

As  originally  legialatad  by  Congress,  in  tha  upcoming  yaar  alone,  therm  ahould 
ha  an  additional  $6.2  Billion  available  for  progr^a*    Thla  would  mean  that  an 
additional  20  to  30  project  a  could  be  funded.  ^ 

Therefore,  va  reouaat  conalaWation  for  tha  foHpving  recommendation: 
4.    In  light"  of  tha  estsbl  ishad  \inmet  need  for  Indian  vocational  education 
dollars,  tee  raouaat  that  the  Federal  government  seriously  conaldar  a 
aupploaentei  appropriation  for  the  1*98* 5  grant  yaar  and  that  thia  eup^ 
plaa-antal  appropriation  ahould  be  equal  to  the  $6.2  million  to  ha  expanded 
by  tha  Department  of  Education.  * 
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Mr.  Alexander,  Thank  yobv  gentlemen. 

Just  so  that  I  am  clear  about  your  statement  with  respect  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  matching  1  percent,  if  it  came  down. to 
two  legislative  options— one,  to.  mandate  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  produce  their  1  pereentrth&vother,  require  the  2  percent  to 
come  out  of  the  Education  Department's  budget— do  you  have  a 
preference?  \ 
Mr.  Gipf.  I  suppose  either  would  be  acceptable. 
I  think  there  is  one  thing  I  do  w^prto  clarify,  though,  and  that 
is  that  the  mandate  is  there  already  An  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  Alexander*  Right.  f 
_J^jkpg^ghalt^  the  Interior  has  been-4oing  ifiL 

getting  the  waiver.  The  problem  is"  that  the  language  does  not,  as 
we  understand  it,  appear  in  the  appropriations  language  of  the  In- 
terior bill,  and  so  something  needs  to  be  expressed  there,  because 
the  other  language  appears,  as  we  understand,  in  the  Education 
Department's  appropriations  bill. 
So  what  w§  have  here  is  something  over  in  the  Education  appro- 
nations  bill  and  nothing,  really,  to  cover  the  Interim  people  over 
ere.  So  I  think  that  is  one  reason  why  they  have  it  so  easy  in 
terms  of  getting  off  the  hook  on  this  matter.  So  that  is  where  the 
appropriations  bill  under  Interior  needs  to  be  looked  at. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Is  there  a  policy  reason  for  requiring  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  continue  to  be  involved  in  the  vocation- 
al education  business,  rather  than  sort  of  allowing  the  Department 
of  Education  to  deal  in  this  area? 

Mr.  Gipp.  Well,  when  those  of  us  who  worked  on  this  and  testi- 
fied and  provided  information  and  data  back  in  1975  and  1976  for 
the  set-aside,  one  of  the  concepts  was  that  there  would  be  a  joint 
effort  between  the  two  departments  in  this  area— particularly  since 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  plays  such  a  strong  role  in  Indian 
.  education  as  well  as  tribal  economic  development*  That  was  one  ra- 
tionale that  we  had  in  those  days,  and  we  thought  it  would  be  a 
very  fitting  glove,  but  apparently  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Well,  as  I  am  sure  you  know,  in  President  Rea- 
gan's Indian  policy  statement  of  January  of  last  year,  economic  de- 
velopment and  economic  self-sufficiency  are  key  goals  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  nation-to-nation  policy. 

In  your  view,  where  should  vocational  education  fit  within  this 
policy? 

Mr,  Gipp.  Well,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  American  Indians 
and  more  specifically  some  of  the  things  we  have  heard  from  cer- 
tainly the  President's  statement  and  Assistant  Secretary  Smith's 
statement;  that  is,  both  in  terms  of  the  tribal1  economies,  tribal  eco- 
nomic development,  business  development,  and  so  forth;  we  think 
that  vocational  education  is  a  very  critical  part4  of  that  effort  and 
that  it  is  not  at  this  point  being  fully  accounted  for  nor  recognized 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  simply  by  the  examples  we  give 
today. 

If  you  are  going  to  have  business  development,  small  or  tribal, 
individual  or  otherwise,  on  reservations,  you  have  got  to  have  the 
trained  human  resources.  While  we  need  the  college-degreed 
people,  we  also  need  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  the  techni- 
cians, w\\o  are  going  to  bfe  the  persons  who  operate  the  grocery 
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stores  or  whatever  it  mky  be,  the  small  business  itself,  and  that  is 
something  that  the  vocational  education  area  can  provide  for  our 
tribal  leadership,  our  tribal  populations. 

I  would  think  that  tfce  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ought  to  take  a 
very  serious  look  at  this  area.  It  certainly  involves  the  human  re- 
sources potential. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your,  testimony  today. 
As  ymx  know,  our  committed  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  excellent 
work  that  your  organization  does,  and  where  we  can,  we  have  been 
able  to  support  it.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gipp.  Thank  you  very  much.  / 
„  Mrv Alexander*  ¥et*  are  welcome. 


Although  the  next  group  of  witnesses  is  not  JUsted  as  a  panel,  I 
am  going  to  bring  them  up  at  the  same  time.  Elizabeth  Demamy 
from  the  INMED  Program— i§  die  here?  Yes^JoAan  Kaufman,  ac- 
companied by  P&nJbron  and  Sue  Crystal;  and  Consuelo  Guillory,  is 
she  here?  I  understand  she  has  stepped  out.  We  will  wait 

Let  us  start  with  Ms.  Demaray.  Before  you  begin,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  Senator  Andrews  is  a  very  strong  proponent  of  the 
INMED  Program.  We  have  been  impressed  with  the  results  it  pro- 
duces. At  a  field  hearing  in  North  Dakota  last  year,  we  had  testi- 
mony from  a  number  of  students,  and  they  just  make  the  best  case 
ever  themselves  for  the  really  fabulous  program  that  you  run.  We 
are  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  make  sure  that  program 
keeps  going. 
Ms.  Demaray.  Thank  you, 

STATEMENT  OF  ELIZABETH  YELLOW  BIRD  DEMARAY,  ASSIST- 
ANT DIRECTOR,  INDIANS  INTO  MEDICINE  PROGRAM  [INMED] 

Ms.  Demaray.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  here.  As 
you  know,  my  name  is  Elizabeth  Yellow  Bird  Demaray.  I  am  the 
assistant  director  of  the  INMED  Program,  Indians  into  Medicine, 
at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  at  Grand  Ffcrks; 

As  you  know,  INMED  has  again  been  zeroed  out  in  the  IHS 
budget.  I  am  here  to  request  that  INMED  be  continued  as  a  line 
item  within  the  IHS  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985.  Gur  request  is  to 
include  regular  "program  and  summer  program  support  at  $250,000 
and  moneys  for  63  scholarships. 

INMED  has  been  in  existence  for  10  years,  and  I  would  like  to 
just  briefly  mention  some  of  our  rii^jor  accomplishments  right  now. 

INMED  has  assisted  a  total  of  41  Indian  hedlth  professionals 
educationally,  including  33  physicians,  one  dentist,  one  master's  of 
public  health,  two  bachelor-degreed  registered  nurses,  one  physical 
therapist,  one  medical  technician,  and  two  health  educators. 

INMED  is ,  currently  offering  complete  financial,  academic,  and 
personal  support  services  to  30  preprofessional  students  and  22  pro- 
fessional students.  s 

A  m^jor  part  of  INMED  is  our  all-Indian  advisory  board,  which 
is  comprised  of  a  tribal  appoiqtee  from  each  of  the  23  tribes 
INMED  serves.  This  board  has  provided  directions,  policies,  and 
t  priorities  to  the  INMED  Program  continuously  since  1974. 
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Another  exciting  part  of  the  INMED  fc*rogram  is  our  summer  in- 
stitute for  high  school  students  and  college  students,  and  this  has 
been  in  operation  since  1973,  also. 

Another  thing  m&t  INMED  has  been  doing  is  our  publications. 
We  have  published  a  coloring  book,  paper  doll  book,  two  volumes  of 
physicuwpHStographies,  a  health  career  game,  a  recruitment  comic 
book,  sHa  we  also  have  many  audiovisual  materials  that  we  have 
produced. 

We  have  also  produced  18  workshops  with  an  emphasis  on  health 
issues,  including  alcoholism,  tuberculosis,  traditional  medicine, 
health  career  education,  diabetes,  health^manpower  training,  and 
4iypertensi6fi. 

I  have  many  more"  accomplishments,  but  what  I  will  do  is  stop 
here  now,  and  thank  you  very  much  for  your  support.  ■   ,  , 
[The  prepared  stat£frent  follows.  Testimony  resumes 
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lii  In  11  ill  Mb  1  k  Avnhy«y   

Wrjitsd  states  Senate 

Chairman ,  Senate  Select  Coaeelttee 

on.Ifydian  Affairs 

Indian*  Into  Medicine 
School  of  Medicine 

university  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 


H&ASUHG  DATEt     February  23,  19B4 


RU**b«th  Yellow  Bird  nemaray,  Assistant  Director 
Indian*  Into  aedinine  Program  (1NHEU) 
University  of  Horth  Dakota  School  of  Medicine 
501  North  Columbia  {toad 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota      58201  • 


We  arm  here  in  behalf  of  INKED  and  it*  tribally  appointed  ftdvUory 
Board  representing  100,000  Indian!  from  the  5-ftate  *r*a'  of  North 
Dakota ,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Kebraeka,  and  Montane  out  *ervino 
Indian  peoples  nationally  to  request  continuation  of  ItfjffiD  and  the 
Health  Manpower  Scholarship  Program  as  a  line  item  within  the  Indian 
Health  Service  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985.     Our  request  it  to  include 
regular  program  and  iiawr  program  support  st  $250,000  and  monies  for 
63  scholarships,     XtiHED  i*  requesting  to  remain  an  sconomical  and 
viable  means  by  vhtch  the  special  government-to-government  relationship 
and  the  trust  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
adequate  health  care  to  the  Indian  nations  can  be  fulfilled. 
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STATEMENT 

Thank^rem  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.    My  name  is  Elizabeth 
Yellow  B^trd  Demaray.    J  as  the  Assist  ant  Director  of  the  Indians  Into 
Badicyw^  Program  at  the  University  o£  North  Dakota  School  of  Medicine  in 
Gren&  Forks.     I  am  her*  in  behalf  of  INKED  and  its  tribaily' appointed 

visory  Board  to  request  your  consideration  for  the  Progress's  continuation 


/  n*rit**  Within  th*  Indian  Health  Service  budget  for  Fiscal  ¥ear  1985. 

/     Our  request  is,  for  §250,000  to  be  administered  through  Title  I,  Section  102 
of  tha  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act.    The  $250,000  level  of  funding 
for  administration  and  student  support  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  program's 
■  recruitment  and  retention  services  and  susner  enrichment  programs  for  Indian 
high  school  and  college  student*.  ^  % 

INKED  has  recently  become  aware  that  63  scholarships  have  been  deleted 
from  the  IKS  bud^t .    This  is  quite  a  coincidence  since  INHED  as  of  this, 
last  semester  has  52  reijular  scholarships  and  10  Susssax  College  scholarships. 
IKMED  is  cammed  that  this  may  be  the  INHED  student  scholarships. 

The  ne«  d  for  more  Indian  health  professionals  is  still  clearly  evident . 
At  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affair*  hearing  in  Grand  Forks , 

ftorth  Dakota;  on  June  2 ,  1983,  IHS  Aberdeen  Area  Director,  Eleanbre  Robertson 

1 

stated  that  the  Aberdeen  Area  only  has  half  the  staff,  necessary  to  meet  the 
Indian  health  care  needs.    The  Billings  Area  ms  is  also  chronically  under- 
staffed.    INHED  seeks  to  provide  health  professionals  who,  because  of  their 
cultural  backgrounds,  will  continue  to  serve  Indian  people  beyond  the  service 
payback  period  stipulated  in  their  Section  104  scholarship  contracts. 

in  addition  to  34  physicians  INKED  has  graduated  a  dentist,  a  master 
of  public  health t  a  medical  technologist,  a  physical  therapist,  and  two 
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registered  nurses,     in  addition  to  its  graduates  INKED  is  presently  offering 
direct  support  to  22  medical  students,  24  undergraduate  or  special  graduate 
students  and  indirect  support  (all  but  financial)  to  another  24  students. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  tne  effectiveness  of  the  IK MED  Prb^ro©  in 
•  providing  Indian  health  professionals  to  the  -Indian  people  can  be  ponied* 

In  addition  to  providing  Indian  health  professionals ,  the  IN  ME  £2  program 


has  also  been  instrumental  in  the  is^lementation  of  University  of  North  '  . 

Dakota  School  of  Medicine  programs  «t  Indian  reservations. 

The  special  relationship  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Indian 

tribes*  and  the, "trust*  responsibilities  that  the  courts  and^Congress  have 

pledged,  provides  for  health  services  for  Indian  people  that  are  equal  with 

the  non- Indian  population.     However,  to  those  who  engage  in  the  study  of,, 

social  stratification  in  this  society ,  it  is  apparent  t^hst  there  is  a  large 

and  growing  underclass  of  all  Aaserican  citizens  without  adequate  health  care 

ox  the*  resources  to  attend  medical  school.    fciowwhere  within  that  class  are 

these  care  needs  greater  than  among  the  Indian  people!    Vet ,  .1NMED*- a  .program 

thf^^Mlft^pftGtrably  effective  in  addressing  those  needs,  has  never  in  its  ten 

year  history  been  in  a  position  whore  it  did  not  have  to  struggle  for  i£s 

fiscal  survival.    The  current  administration  and  its  policy  administrators 

«  i 
continuously  voter  their  support  for  INMED  yet  also  continue  to  omit.  IRMED 

.and   tndian  health  education  programs  from  their  budget  requests.     It  is  times 
like  these  when  so  much  money  is  available  for  the  means  toward  human  destruc- 
tion that   tend  to  magnify  the  importance  oU  money  for  human  health  and  well 
beinty*   Especially    when  that  money  moans  ailowinci  the  Indian  people  to  gain 
control  of  their  own  health  care  problems  and  work  toegother  toward  their 
solution.  ' 
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INKED  has  been  able  to  continue  thus  far  a*  «  successful ,  ssif -contained 
Indian  s*jdical  education  program  only  with*  the  strong  and  vociferous  support 
of  the  Indian  people  and  our  sleeted  representatives  in  Congress.    The  direct 
effects  of  the  INKED  Prog row  may  tend  to  have  little  visibility  in  higher 
bureaucratic'  echelons,  however  it  sees*  that  the  closer  one  gets  to  the 
problem  of  lack  of  adequate  health  care  the  a*? re  energetic  the  support  for 

the  INKED  Proflraia  bec^jses^-  '         --       :       —  '  «— 

0  -  *> — —  - 

1  - 

It  is  with  the  continuing  coOTdttjaant  of  the  Indian  people ,  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota,  and  our  friends  in  Congress,  that  will  continue 
its  efforts  ;in#  improving  the  quality  of  health  care  for  the  Indian  people, 

:  v  ■ 
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X^iED  hJM^ssistad  a  total  o£  41  Indian  health  professionals  educa-, 
tie*aliy,gincluding  33  physicians,  one'  dentist,  arm  H.P.H. ,,  two  Bachelor 
degrte  registered  nurses,  one  physical  therapist,  one  medical  techriiciaif*^ 
and  two  health  educators. 

.    XSMED  is  currently  offering  complete  financial,  academic ,  and  personaX 
support  services  to  30  pre -professional  students  and  22  pro  fas*  ion  a  X  -  4 
students. 

-  4**^iTnToTte^^T^Trf 

ha^  organized  and  it*planu*nted  a  Summer  Institute  for  high  school 
and  college  student*  each  year  since  1973,    Over  200  coaplate  applications 
hava  been  received  annually  for  the  .20  to  50  available  positions..-  To>  date 
the  tpta^  enrollment  in  Sunder  Institute  is  443.. 

Itfr-feo  ^s  governed  by  an  all- Indian  Advisory  Board  which  is  comprised  of 
tribal''  appointee  from  each  of  the  23  tribes  in  XKT-iE^s  service  area  (North 
Dakota,'  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Montana,  and  Wyoming) ,  plus  several  charter 
wsafcers.    —via  Board  has  provided  directions,  policies,  and  priorities  to. 
t£s  ItytED  Program  continuously  since  X974.    This  Advisory  Board  is  IKMED's 
linage  to  the  wishes,  need3 ,  and  resources  of  the  100*000  Indian  people 
in  the  Ifcl&D  service  area?  ^  . 

IfcMED 'maintains  an  annual  retention  rate  of  80    for  the  pre-pror ess  ional 
students  and         for  professional  students.    The  national  drop-aut  rate 
for  Indian  medical  students  is  estimated  to  fee  12*  or         retention  rata, 
while  the  Xndian  collage  student  re  tun  t  ion  rate  is  about  50*.  I&ttED 
staff  haa  provided  over  900  hours  of  tutoring  and  3500  hours  of  academic,  A^-^ 
fZnanoial,  and  personal  counseling  yearly  as  part  o£  INMED's  extensive  .i^"*^ 
student  support  system.  ,  * 

IIiriKD  staif  ustu  telephone,  written  eoitisUinitcation,  and  personal  visits  to 
mako  ov-r  12,c:.:)  contacts  annually  wi£h  Indian  students,  parents,  tribal  . 
of  ficiais ,  ^coun:-:eiors, ,  and  others,  ■  These,  contacts #  berth  on  and  of  f  the 
22  r^^etVutianj.  in  L|,0  program  tF*erviee  area,  are  aimed  at  increasing  tl*e 
in  tercet  i  av&rones*,  and  motivation  *o£  Indians  toward  the  health  professions? 
tiful  retaining  participating  students. 

Since?  Vj1$  t  II.'MED  ban  produced  numerous  Indium  health  career  oriented 
publications,  including  a  colorbook*  paper  doll,  book,  2  volumes  of 
physicians  biograrhies,  health  career  game,  and  a"  recruitment  comic  book. 
The 'program  ha^  also  -  produced  audio-visual  materials,  including  program 
prison  tat  ion  rt,  -teaching  video  tapes  on  genetic  counseling  aad  photo 
•fferfljatitis,  a  health  career  oduca t lon^ugpo t  show,  acid  a  video' tape 
entitled  the?  *Rod  Medicine  uoadn,  tjrat  combines  some  Indian  medical  philo- 
sophy with  motivational  technic^ 

ifjftED  hrm  produced  thirteen  worktops  with  an  emphasis  oh  health  issues, 
i.e.  i  aicoh'>.l  i -,m ,   tuberculosis,  \raditional  medicine-*  health  career  edu- 


health  mani>6w"y4  "training,  hypertension ,  eTt^'i  of  the 
♦currently  enrolled  in  helical  School. 


Inciian  people* 
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£Utt£D*s  formal  linkages  at  the  University  of  fcorth  ftaHoti  have  expanded  to  "v, 
in#lu4*  working  with  the  Medical  •technology  Deoartaent,  College  of  NUrsirig 
and  the  physical  Therapy  Oepartn*nt.  1  is  also  involved  in  developing 

programs  to  sensitize  the  nursing  staff  and  stud ants  to  the  culture  and 
needs  Unique  to  Indian  people, 

I>i:-£D  staff  arid  students  havo  participated  in  the  planning  and  implementation 
of  all  Indian  social  and  cultural  activities  oh  the.  University  of  north 
Dakota  campus  annually,  ^  * 

The  University  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg  School  of  Medicine*,  and  the  coordinator 
of  Native  Health  Care  D^volopfttent  for  Health  6  Welfare ,  Canada,  have  visited 
tho  Program  and  used  Xtt3S|feg  a  prototype  for  promts  \hay  "are  developing. 
""TTffiEmfcor  o£H^-HetrtEaT"ffcil£ty  at  the  University  of  New  Castle  in  &©w 
South  tfai«3,  Australia,  was  at  UNO  to  study  INKED  to  gain  information  to 
dove  lop  a  similar  program  for,  Australian  Aborigines  at  his  University. 

XUMEO  assisted  tha  tftJD  School  of  Medicine  and  Indian  Health  Servic^in     *  * 
developing  educational  and. clinical  programs  on  XUMED  Service  area  roso^va- 
tisns.  ^.  T 

irrjlED  has  aitlod  reservations  in  the  research  or*  health  issues  on  the  local,, 
as  wail,  as  n^ion.u,  levels.  t 

i  ..  .  . 

Si::  issues  p^r*  yoar  of  tho,  Ifcr^D  newsletter,  Serpent,  Staff  &  Drujn,'  are 
distributed  to  approximately  500  individuals  and  orgajii^tions,  interested 
in  Indian  health  care  ana  education.  ^  ~- 

In  1383V  one  graduating  TX\v&  physician  scored  ia  the  95£  on  National  Medical 
Beardr;  II.    Ce:a>nned  with  his  9ft,  on  Boards  X,  this  'student  was  in  the  97% 
natip^WUy  for  graduating  rhyf^yj^aric*    This  student  also  received  tin  198$)  .  > 
the  H.J.  Kai^et  Award  igr  Outstanding  academic  achievement ^nationa^ly  by 
a  minority  mpdicnl"  s^ud^tvt.  <"    '         •       •  - 

IT3MKD  placed  thr^u  special  graduates  with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Sert:r  »r  etnplo'^nt  program  for  sumor^lOBS.    Cnc  special  graduate  was 
api*o£fu>d  to  the  National  Institute  of  Health  Carcinogenic  Research  Laboratory 

for  on*   'i-\ir.  _*»  • 

June  i,  . 
lfjjtix /  Uertinan 

Counceiur/ftn^earch  Anul^t  "."".-** 

(Fovisod  ■  .  .  • 

Nancy  Lindgren  . 
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Gsw  htmdred  and  ni£Gty-thro*  (193}  coUega  im£orgradu*t«  students  h4V« 
ensolled  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  *s  participant*  of  XttttED*  > 
Following  ia  a  breakdown  af  <?tud*fi$  acoa^l&h*cmt*  And  th«  *4pin~oti«-  ■ 
•ffdtf.t  INitED  has.  had  on  students  wJxjj  i*£t  ,£ho  '  $fo$z$a  Co?  p^rson*i# 
*c*dgfeic ,  or  financial  •  reasons  r  '-'        '"'-•■..:*■.  %- 


CAJSG0R7  pF  PARTICIPANTS 


X,  student**  pr***ntlv  pursuing  undiirgritiluata  da4r««»/ 
.  t  ' .  £**~&edic*I  school  j*quireison:t&. 

2»'  $tu^n-^  gres*r.t2y  p^rauin^'*  tea liit1'^* of &sc io^al 


.  Pireet   xrffitegct   total.  _ 

a?'  24  Si 


22 


I.     i-t^.-Fit  *  who  Kiv  -  coppiced**  hft^ith,  prof  aliens  p  .. 
,  .4exfre<f 

fcoctotrj  or'  leucine  ta.D^)  33,      ;  ;'  loti&lsr  87 

:-Sastor-  £n  Public  Health  CPh.fi.>  l'  v\ 

a                lector  of  i&nta%  Surgery,  UhD.&J  .  I    •  -  V 

Ph;/*  :r.t*l  "Therapist               •  ■  1 

^      Bcr'jist^cri^  Nursv  {H^iJSi'  ;  2 

SSu^nti;  Who  Kerk  Iiisccmtinu<Kj/ttithdr<iw 

4i     Student*'  ■rr^':-„:it  1  v^»tirKiilruj  an  undergraduate,  pre-'hc^ltn 
or  mct,«h/.'/Cicjn^Jo  *Jutjx^e  :  • 

$.     CtudmiL«  wijo  Imvc  comylciud  a  hnaiih  or  jrmth/ science 

C.     St'ylmt:,  %.-i>n  nro  pr*":  cut  ly  working  in'tlio  health/health. 
.  rt-  f  ifc.-Iti  ;>ur  <uti  nof. '  corap-iut.o  the  doo^e?  ttK^y  wi»ro 

V.     .St.^^r.t.,  who  Afc^rr'.'^cht ly  jfnitauirtrj  a  nonrhoalth  ^cgrc/o;  S 

fJtu-U'iiL  ;  wha  h.:*/f  <t  hrwi-hcftlth  d^r^be :       '  *'  3 

^.     Sti;di*r»l     vh'j  prir^.iitl^  working  in  a  ?ion-ht;axih/ 

ho.il  th-rciat .}  i  ^  Id  hul  Ui<l  not  tc»ylete  a  doqtfae  i  15 


37  ■-.  ;  U4 


1C,  4ltudi„iit  :*  iirc..'-;f\tly  -ul^iiffj  cmplrtyttk.»nt  and  have  hot  ♦ 
11.     tttttdi  n*.:,  un^KTf.-'  io  ht'  tr.icKod  .it.  the  proLitint  t^uw  i 
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''''iBttcyr a  ei-hcr  _  44  -fitiuiJtatt  -or      Writing  pSr^ann&i^ 

.  Jtflva  m£&»r  3n£»?£$^jmta$«;  of  particieantB  who  ' 
.,fcv*,  tffct  ^lisacx^j^ji*  Wi'tfc  s  hefcitl;',  tor  otheir  cursor f  ^ 
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Xqdical  School* 


University  'of  AlAbo^a 

.Ur-lvorjiity  of* California  (Davla)     :>  . 
Cniv*eslty  o£  OtfiotAdtp 
University  of  Sto&fr&afcota 
Univariit^  tof  Ckl«ihcaa  * 

•  harvard  Univarnitj* 

.  Joj'.n  topKins  Schoci  of  ^^adittifla 
University;  of  Kansas  * 
Kgdicai  Colls^a  Of  ^isconaln  (HU&raiifefce) 
tfouitt  Sinai  *  _  .       '  '  '  "\.  '■■ 

•  Univwteity  of  -aw  Vde*  fBuffaiai  > 

'vr.  v^r-Sicy  of  «*  SouthV^atorn  {Dalian) 

Tujrti  rjfti,vo*$iiy  ''       .  *' 
Cr,iv*rs?*t^  Of  Utah 
Un-v*sr:ixty  oi  fcsa*h*ngtqn  * 

•  ;•.  ^ 4  t  n  '  Jr.  i ;aj  r ^  i  1  *  £*ui  y  }  > 
Oral  tfo*:tircr*  ^f»iv«T*'£t'/;. 

c;eorcfo  ftai»hxn^*:0n  Cniva-rsity 


,»!hiv:r5lty       California  f^rUfclcy) 


Subtotal  33 


Subtotal; 


Subtotal 


f,r'.  :T^iLv  of  ;iort;t  Dakota  College  o£  Kuraintj  .•  2 

Subtotal  2 


I  ml     raity  *f  north  Dakota 

y^;<l  tea \_  To<rhn  t^jiin  £H*S » ) 
1,1  Uni  verity  of  North  Dahnt.i 


Subtotal  1 


1 


Kubf.cftal  1 
TOTAL:  39 
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Mr.  ^  Alexander.  Censuelo  Guillory?  Do  I  have  your  last  name 
correct?  ' 
Ms.  Guillory.  Yes,  amazingly. 

Mr.  ALEXANDEB/I^r  me,  it  is  absolutely  amaning 

Ms.  Guillory.  Usually  it  is  Gilroy,  or  I  just  do  not  even  bother 
explaining  any  more. 

4  Mr.  Alexander.  If  you  will  summarize  your  statement,  we  will 
certainly  take  your  full  statement  for  the  record. 
Ms.  Guillory.  All  right 

STATEMENT  OF  CONSUELO  GUILLORY,  SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Ms.  Guillory.  I  am.  the  representative  from  the  Portland  area  on 
the  National  Association  of  Community  Health  Representatives, 
and  I  think  you  are  well  aware  of  the  CHR  program— all  the  pluses 
that  we  have  done  and  are"continuing  to  do. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  expound  on  at  this  time  is  that  origi- 
nally qualifications  for  employment  as  a  CHR  were  a  driver's  li- 
cense and  ability  to  translate  the  needs  of  the  communities  in 
regard  to  health  care  and  Indian  health  service.  !But  since  that 
time— and  we  have  been  in  existence  15  years  now— we  are  becom- 
ing specialized  o^reach  people.  We  are  attaining  education  and, 
through  tbfi  Stafe  of  California,  CHR's  are  certified  by  the  State  as 
home  healuunoB. 

For  the  Nlvajo  CHR's,  they  do  attend  their  Navajo  Community 
College,  and  they  do  have  to  attain  certain  levels  to  get  a  pay  in- 
crease or  a  promotion.  , 

Out  in  the  Northwest,  where  I  am  from,  we  are  attending— there 
have  been  probably  about  10  to  15  graduates  of  the  community 
health  advocate  program.  In  that  program,  you  go  to  school  for  a 
year  3  days  a  month,  and  8  hours  a  week  you  work  in  a  clinical 
setting.  Upon  completion  of  that,  you  do  get  your  certificate  as  a 
community  health  advocate,  and  you  take  some  additional  courses, 
and  you  can  get  an  associate  of  applied  science  degree. 

So  Mje  are  past  the  point  of  just  being  taxicab  drivers,  and  we  are 
in  the  homes,  educating  and  working  to  the  point  where,  if  our  pro- 
gram is  eliminated,  a  small  problem  could  be  compounded  and 
things  could  get  worse.  The  unemployment  rate  is  so  high  on  reser- 
vations, which  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware.  They  would  not  get  to 
the  clinic,  and  without  us,  we  would  probably  eventually  be  taking 
them  to  the  hospital.  , 

But  yet,  time  and  /time  again  we  are  told  we  are  not  cost  effec- 
tive. I  went  and  got  some  notes  here  from  Senator  Melcher,  where  " 
he  had  stated  something  about  possibly  someone  outside  of  Indian 
Health  Service  evaluating  the  program.  We  would  more  than  wel- 
come that  to  finally  prove  what  we  have  been  

Mr.  Alexander.  You  took  my  question  away, 

Ms.  Guillory.  And  I  do  have  a  small  statistic  here  that  for  an . 
average  cost  per  CHR  of  $15,000,  but  that  includes  salary,  fringe 
benefits,  travel,  and  training,  and  that  is  not  very  much  money. 
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Our  Portland  area  coordinator  compiled  statistics  that  the  cost  of 
individual  services  per  individual  was  $17.  We  would  welcome  more 
input  to  proving  that  we  are  cost  effective. 
.  ^  So  with  that— you  know,  I  could  go  oh  and  on,  but  I  kn<\w  you 
:  have  "heard  it,  and  we  just  wish  to  continue  on,  and  that  hopefully 
we  could  have  an  increase.  I  mean*  we  have  people  that  are  work- 
ing at  $7,000  a  year.  I  have  two  people  in  my  program  that  are  * 
working  at  $9*500  per  year  and  are  heads  of  households. 

Thank  you.  / 

Mr*  Alexander,  You  are  welcome. 

You  heard  what  the  acting  chairman  said  about  your  program, 
and  I  can  assur^  you  that  the  support  for  your  program  is  broad  in 
our  committee.  We  will  do  what  we  can  to  help  the  progr^un.  As 
you  are  probably  aware,  in  the  reauthorization  legislation  tha(  the 
Committee  is  considering,  we  address  the  problems  of  the  CHR's. 
We  consider  them  a  very  valuable  program  and  profession  for 
health  services. 

I  am  glad  you  came  today/Thank  you.  ^ 
Ma  Gxju4X>rv.  Thank  you.  * 
^[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Pmpaked  Statement  or  CqnSuxlo  Guillqry,  SxcRXTAwTREAStnua,  National 
Association  of  Community  Health  Rxmxsxntativ*s  - 

Mr,  Chairman,  m*  name  is  Consuelo  Guiilory.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Ness  Perce 
Tribe  from  the  Statepof  Idaho,  I  appreciate  your  concern  and  the  opportunity  provid- 
ed for  this  statement  to  he  presented. 

Today,  I  am  speaking  on  oehalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Community  Health  * 
Representatives,  which  represents  the  interest*  and  promotes  those  cqmmon  con-  . 
terns  of  Community  Health  Representatives. 

Jhe  National  Association  of  CHR's  expresses  its  strong  opposition  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  eliminate  the  approximately  230  programs  throughout  the 
country  which  provides  .vital  and  necessary  health  care  services4  to  Indian  families 
and  children.  We  are  grateful  to  Congress  for  it*  continuing  support  and  for  its  di- 
rection to  Indian  Health  Service  to  establish  information  which  will  demonstrate 
\  the  cost  benefit  and  medical  efficacy  of  the  program. -Your  direction  has  provided 
the  needed  opportunity  for  CHR  Program  personnel  to  participate  in  the  develop- 
j  ment  of  measuring  its  efforts.      ^  i 

The  CHB  Program  as  it  exists  tooay  is  qualitatively  different  than  that  initiated 
\  in  1968.  When  the  program  was  established,  its  main  objective  was  to  help  Indian 
i  people  use  the  health  care  services  provided  by  Indian  Health  Service.  The  efforts 
were  targeted  on  Maternal  and  Child  Health  care  and  infectious  diseases,  The  sue- 
j  cess  of  these  efforts  is  exemplified  in  90  percent  immunization  rates  across  the  coun- 
try and  a  lower  than  average  national  infant  mortality  rate  among  the  Navajo.  The 
pervasive  horror  of  tuberculosis  among  Indians  is  gone.  Indian  people  no  longer 
have  to  look  forward  to  bewildering  separations  of  their  families  as  a  result  of  this 
disease.  The  crisis  and  prevention  efforts,  such  as,  community  education  and  public 
health  care  services  provided  by  CHRs  have  lead  directly  to -raising  the  health  * 
status  of  the  Indian  people.  — 

In  its  early  days,  the  qualifications  for  employment  as  a  CHR  werer  a  drivers  li- 
cense and  ttie  orality  to  translate  the  needs  of  the  communities  to  the  health  care 
service  resources,  including  Indian  Health  Service.  This  vital  focus  has  been  main- 
.  tained  but  the  objectives  have  been  enlarged  necessitating  the  requirements  of  so- 
phisticated skills  and  knowledge.  A  few  examples  are:  The  CHR's  in  the  State  of  . 
California  are  certified  as  State  Home  Health  Aides.  This  certification  requires  as- 
surance that  the  health  worker  has  attained  a  specific  level  of  skills  and  knowledge. 
The  increase*  and  promotions  of  the  Navajo  CHR'*  are  dependent  on  the  successful 
completion  of  an  accredited  course  of  study  that  spans  a  three-year  period  and  in 
the  Northwest,  a  grpwing  number  of  CHR's  are  completing  the  Community  Health 
Advocate  Program,  where,  upon  completion  of  one  year's  study  from  a  community 
college,  can  earn  an  Associate  of  Applied  Science  degree  and  the  skills  necessary  to 
worjt  in  our  community.  These  training  opportunities  not  only  prepare  the  CHR  s  to 
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do  good  work  but  hav*  *?rvod  mi  the  »timu!u»  to  encourage  a  number  to  pursue 
health  careers  a*  a  profession.  t 

The  prork  of  the  CHRV  in  the  areas  of  health  care  and  scxrfal  eervice*  makes  a 
beneficial  contribution  to  the  overall  efforts  erf  the  people  to  maintain  a  community 
that  is  safe  and  healthy  for  it*  members.  We  guarantee  you  that  the  invt*tir?STit  we 
are  all  making  in  this  effort  is  a  wise  expenditure  of  our  resource*. 

We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Evaluation  and  Resource 
Allocation  Process  Development  Project  We  are  able  to  ait  down  with  Indian  Health 
Service  personnel  to  examine*  the  building  blocks  of  our  programs  and  restructure 
them  when  needed.  All  CHR  Programs  wfll  take  the  first  step  into  the  new  process 
beginning  Fiscal  Year  1985.  We  believe  this  CHR  Project  effort  is  a  graphic  example 
of  the  moat  significant  quality  of  our  program;  the  translation  of  health  care  service 
needs  to  health  care  agencies  to  insure  that  the  health  status  of  American  Indians 
ami  Alaska  Natives  is  raised,  4  / 

Along  with  the  day  to  day  services  provided  by  bur  pnxznun/w*  are  required  to 
respond  to  crisis  situations  and  cases  of  terieis  'chronic  Sines**.  Emergency  life- 
saving  skills  have  become  tools  of  the  CHR,  liters  are  CHR's  wha  have  been  trained 
to  operate  dialysis  machines  to  sustain  life,  The  efforts  of  thfMCHR's  in  these  in- 
stances  reduces  the  drain  pn  already  strained  resources.  In  these  efforts,  it  is  not 
ungual  for  the  CHR  to  call  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  customary  or  traditional 
healinc  nracticaa  Part  of  our  responsibility  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  reme- 
dies. Unlike  Western  thought,  these  remedies  are  not  purely  clinical,  but  involve  a 
melding  of  community  resources,  medical,  social  and  spiritual  These  integrative 
characteristics  of  CHR  Programs  make  it  difficult  for  some  to  say  readily  that  the 
*    work  is  being  done. 

CHR's  are  accused  of  being  taxi  drivers  and  not  possessing  the  skills  or  knowledge 
to  do  their  work.  It  is  proposed  that  if  this  resource,  the  CHR  Program,  was  not 
puesent,  that  everything  would  take  care  of  itself  This  simply  is  not  the  case.  Un- 
employment on  reservations  is  $8%  plus  and  if  the  CHR  Program  is  eliminated, 
costs  wilt  escalate  for  Indian  Health  Service  because  our  people  will  not  have  access 
to  transportation  and  a  "small"  health  problem  will  compound  without  intervention 
by  the  CHR  to  educate,  evaluate  the  situation  and  get  them  to  the  clinic,  rather 
than  the  hospital. 

i^JlSL HeaIth  Soryic*  receives  money  to  finance  each  CHR  position  at  an  average 
"  of  115,000  per  CHR.  This  amount  must  Cover  everything  associated  with  the  poei- 
turn, .  j.e.,  salary,  travel,  fringe  benefits  and  training.  A  recent  examination  of  CHR 
services  delivered  by  the  Northwest  programs  reveals  that  the  cost  of  "individual" 
services  is  $17.00.  More  .often  than  not,  these  Services  are  provided  in  the  home. 

We  can  assure  you  that  the  Wk  we  are  doing  makes  a  difference  in  the  health 
care  of  our  peopfe  and  we  look  forward  to  coming  before  you  to  affirm  this  position 
at  next  year  s  appropriation  hearings. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Ms.  Kauffman,  do  you  have -a  prepared  state-* 
merit  you  would  like  to  summarize? 

STATEMENT  OF  JO  ANN  KAUFFMAN,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE  ASSOCIATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
PAMELA  IRON,  DIRECTOR,  INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE  RESOURCE 
CENTER,  AND  ERMA  MUNDY,  DIRECTOR,  INDIAN  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  SERVICE  V 

Ms.  Kauffman.  We  have  a  prepared  statement  that  has  been 
■»  submitted,  and  1  would  just  like  to  make  a  couple  of  comments, 
^  First  of  all,  iVould  like  to  say  that  the  American  Indian  Health 
Care  Association,  which  represents  the  3?  urban  Indian  programs, 
is  very  much  aware  of  the  impact  that  the  administration's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1985  is  going  to  have  on  the  health  status  of  Indian 
i  people  in  reservation,  rural,  and  urbpn  areas,  and  we  support  the 
testimony  of  the  National  Indian  Health  Board  and  Ms.  Guillory's 
statements. 

The  cutbacks  that  would  occur  in  CHR's  tribal  management 
would  impact  urban  Indian  health,  just  as  the  cutback  in  urban 
Indian  health  would  impact  reservation  capabilities  to  providf 
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health  care*  because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Indian  people* 
are  Indian  people  regardless  of  where  they  happen  to  be  residing  at 
any  particular  point  in  time,  and  Indian  people  are  a  very  mobile 
population.  Our  population  is  oftentimes  the  same  population  that 
ib  served  in  the  reservation  areas  at  some  point  in  time. 

I  would  like  to  just  summarize  that  the  American  Indian  Health 
Care  Association  is  recommending  an  appropriations  level  of  $12 
million  for  fiscal  year  1985.  The  justification  for  the  amount  is 
based  on  the  Health  Care  financing  Administration's  inflation  in- 
dicators. * 

I  would  like  to  ask  Pam  Iron  to  give  you  a  description  of  that 
justification  for  the  request 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  for  its  Support  for  urban  Indian  health  and  Indian  health 
care  generally  over  the  past  many  years.  We  need  your  support 
again  for  fiscal  year  1985* 

Mr.  Alexander  Pam. 

Ms.  Iron.  Yes.  I  am  Pamela  Iron,  and  I  am  chairman  of  the 
American  Indian  Health*  Care  Task  Force  and  also  the  director  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Resource  Center  in /Tulsa,  OK. 

The  appropriations  level  for  urban  Indian  health  care  has  not 
>kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  health  care  costs.  As  Jo  Ann  men- 
tioned, according  to  the  data  available  from  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration,  which  they  calculate  using  a  national . 
health  expenditure  index,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  annual 
percentage  rate  of  health  care  cost  since  1965  Qf  12.8  percent. 

If  these  actual  increases  had  been  reflected  in  the  appropriation 
levels  for  urban  Indian  health  care,  the  appropriation  level  would 
be  at  $16,617,972.  There  has  been  a  loss  in  buying  power  of  about 
$18  million.  As  a  result*  this  has  significantly  affected  the  health 
status  of  the  American  Indian  population  in  the  urban  areas. 

Despite  the  limitations  on  funding,  there  also  has  been  a  dramat- 
ic increase  in  patient  population.  The  $12  million  that  we  are 
asking  for  in  the  budget  this  year  would  allow  $1.3  million  to  up- 
grade the  health  care  activity  level  in  existing  programs  based  oh 
this  increased  demand.  Also,  the  $12  million  represents  an  addi- 
tional $1,125,000  based  on  the^  12.8  percent  average  annual  in- 
creases in  National  Health  Expenditures  and  $250,000  for  needs  as- 
sessments in  cities  where  there1  are  substantial  Indian  papula-  * 
tions~no  existing  programs— with  unpiet  Health  Care  needs. 

The  last  portion  of  this  is  $300,000  to  conduct  a  women's  health 
promotion  initiative  which  we  feel  is  very  necessary  in  our  pro- 
gram. 

Two  other  things  that  I  would  like  to  comment  on  are  the  myth 
of  the  alternate  resources.  In  fact,  Mr.  Alexander,  we  are  one  of 
those  alternate  resources  that  the  administration  talks  about  that 
other  people,  other  community  programs,  refer  Indian  people  to. 
This  alternate  resource  is  really  extremely  limited.  Unlike  tribes 
and  tribal  organizations,  urban  Indian  .organizations  are  i»t  eligi- 
ble for  direct  funding  under  the  Federal  block  grant  program. 

Also,  the  changes  in  the  State  medicare  and  medicaid  policies  via 
the  stricter  regulations  that  have  been  made,  the  ceilings  on  reim- 
bursements, really  limit  Indian  participation  in  these  programs. 
All  of  these  have  resulted  in  about  a  30  to  40.  percent  decrease  in 
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medicaid  revenue  which  about  six  or  seven  of  the  larger  programs 
have  lost  this  last  year. 

In  many  metropolitan  systems,  the*  people  .refuse  to  provide 
health  care  to  Indian  patients  because  they  believe  that  this  is  a 
Federal  responsibility. 

As  we  heard  the  administration  testify  this  morning,  they  skirt- 
ed Ibgfesue  of  Federal  responsibility  to  tribal  members  living  in 
urban  areas^ying  that  it  was  a  low  priority.  But  indeed,  we  know 
that  in  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  which  Congress 
passed  7  yea/6  ago,  1976,  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation, it  States  that  it  is  the  Federal  Government's  responsibility 
to  provide  health  care  to  Indians.  This  includes  urban  Indians. 

The  members  of  the  association  take  this  commitment  seriously 
and  believe  that  the  continuation  of  this  program  is  absolutely  crit- 
ical. . 

_The  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to  comment  on  is  that  in  the 
title  V  Section  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvment  Act.  There 
jf  a  section  507.  This  is  a  report  to  Congress  through  the  Indian 
health  Service  with  the  input  of  urban  organizations.  The  service  is 
to  submit  to  Congress  an  assessment  and  evaluation  for  further 
recommendations  on  legislative  activities. ' 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  committee  if  they  would  request  this  doc- 
ument that  Indian  Health  Services  recommends  to  HRSA.  I  am 
recommending  that  the  committee  have  access  to  the  report  that 
contains  the  Indian  input  because  many  times  these  reports  get  cri- 
tiqued and  the  Indian  philosophy  and  cultural  appropriateness  is 
deleted.- 

Mr.  Alexander.  Fine.  No  problem. 

Ms.  Iron.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Jo  Ann,  were  you  finished? 

Ms.  Kauffman.  Would  you  like  to  make  a  statement  first? 

Ms.  Munday.  My  name  is  Erma  Mundy.  I  am  director  of  Indian 
Community '  Health  Service  in  Phoenix,  AZ,  which  is  a  title  V- 
funded  program. 

I  have  some  brief  comments  to  add  to  those  of  Ms.  Kauffman  and 
Ms.  Iron. 

In  Phoenix,  our  program  is  communityShealth  nursing  and  home 
health  care.  I  think  that  you  know  that  all  of  the  title  V  ptagrams 
have  been  very  cost  effective,  and  we  provide  good  health  care  serv- 
ices at  a  small  cost. 

I  would  just  like  the  committee  to  know  that  with  our  home 
health  care  program,  I  did  a  cost-benefit  analysis  of  30  cases  who 
recelTHknome  nealth  care<  and  skilled  nursing  services  in  their 
own  homes.  After  the  cost  of  our  service,  we  ftsttmpte  that  $85,000 
was  saved  T*v4i  capitalisation  costs. 

Another  program  $mt  we  provide  is  community  health  nursing. 
That  is  best  described  as  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention. 
One  service  we  provide  is  followup  to  postpartum  mothers  and 
newborn  infants.  *  ' 

There  is  also  a  large  problem  with  prenatal  cases,  because  many 
of  the  mothers  do  not  get  the  prenatal  care  they  need  and  are  at 
very  high  risk.  We  would  like  to  serve  these  mothers  more  fully  if 
we  had  the  sfcfff  and  the  money  to  do  that. 
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So  If  we  could  expand  our  program,  wo  would  provide  tb§*e  addi- 
ttonal  services.  As  Ms.  Iron  pointed  out  in  discussing  the  budget,  I 
think  all  of  the  title  V  programs  fca^&eels  that  need  to  be  ad. 
;   dressod,  and  that  is  an  example  of  one  of  them.  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:]  ■;.;§ 
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vmus®  svxmmr  gf  hs.  jo  tan  KA0Fm&»  pbesibent,  American 

HEALTH  CAKE  ASSOCIATION  '  -  •  ■ 

Mr,.  Chairman  and  Committee  jHembers,  1  est  JaAna  Kouffman,  . 
President:  of  the  American  Indian  Bealith  Car*  A^sociaiioa.    On  behalf 
of  the  3?  urban  Indian  health  program,  I  would  like  to  express  our, deep 
gratitude  *nd  appreciation  for  your  continued  support  which  has  been  key 
to  the  survival  of  these  programs.    I  also  wont  to  thank  you  for  the 
ofjJortunity  to  appear  before  this  committee  to  comment  on  tha  impact  of  tha 
proposal  FTI985  budget  upon  tha  access  to  and  provision  of  haalth  services 
for  the  urban  Indian  populations  of  this  country *    Thaaa  American  Indian 
people  are^urrently  surved  by  37  programs  in  19  lUttt. 

■     for  tha  third  yaar  in  a  row,  we  appear  before  you  faced  with  tha 
administration's  proposal  to  eliminate  tha  urban  Xndain  Haalth  Programs 
funded  under  tha  authority     of     title*.  V  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act.    Despite  the  fact  that  the  37  urbenVtndian  Health  program 
have  demonet rated  cutetandiug  success  tn  improving  the  ovet^^J^heS^  status 
of  their  client  population,  we  must!  fight  tooth  end  nail  every  yaar  Just  to 
survive.    There  era  so  many  areae  of  health  caxa  delivery  that  cry  out  for 
our  full  attention*    We  can  only  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  urban 
Indian  health  programs  will*  be  granted  the  recognition\^thsy  deserve  as  en 
important  part  of  the  Indian  Health  Service   health  care  delivery  network.  * 

According  to  the  19o*0  census,  over  50X  of  the  American  Indian 
population  now  resides  in  urban  communities  acrcaa  the  nation.    A  large 
percentage  of  that  vopulation^vaa  moved  to  urban  areas  as  a  result  of  the 
massive  relocation  program  undertaken  by  the  Fsderel  Government  during  tha 
19S0fs»    This  Indian  population  maintains  strong  ties  with  their  reservations 

7 

and  the  vast  majority  continue  to  be  tribal  members.    No  Act  of^CongrCss  and 
Ho  court  decision  has  ever  determined  that  ths>ir  status  es  Indiana  terminates 
once  they  cross  the  reservation  border,    infect,  Mr,  Chairman,  Congress 
has  stated hat  the  Federal  Government  has.  a  responsibility  to  pVovida 
health  care  to  Indians,  including  urban  Indians,  in  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act,    The  members  of  the  Association  take  this  coma  it  sent 
seriously  and  believe  that  the  continuation  of  these  programs  is  absolutely 
c/rltical, 

i       '•  •  ... 
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APPROPRIATIONS  vs»  HEALTH  CM£  COSfS  &  UKKET  KEEP 

The  appropriation  level  for  urban  Indian  Health  progress  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  health  cere  -cost.    According  to  data 
available  fro*  t*e  Health  Care  Financing  Administration.  National  Health 
Expenditures  have  increased  at  an  annual  percentage  rate  of  12.  since 
1965.    Since  1976,  the  annual  increases  have  been  ee  follows: 
1978  ......  11. 9% 

1979 .    -     .....V.  13.5X  '  j  ' 

1980    15.8%  i 

"■     1931    15.  li 

\       <  1982  ......      .     12.52  -  '  i 

If  these  actual  increase*  Had  been  reflected  in  the  appropriation 
levels  for.  urban  Indian  Health  Programs,  appropriation- levels  would  have  risen 
as  follows! 

INCREASE  IS  NATIONAL  ACTUAL 

♦  HEALTH  EXPENDITURES  -  APPROPRIATIONS  SHQ&TFAlft 


it 


APPROFRI 

jvfiojT  LEV  El. 

^1970-^ 

$  6.858,000 

1979 

6,858,000 

.  7,674,102. 

+ 

1981 

8.710,106, 

•* 

1982  . 

10, 086, 302* 

•f 

1983  / 

11,609*334 

1984 

15.060,501* 

+ 

As  a  result 

of 

11.9*.      $  7,674,102 
X3>S*--i  ;h  8, 710 4 
15,**.-      10,086, 3**2 
15.1%*  11.609,334 
12.5%  *  13.060.5Q1 


* 


12.8%  - 
(est,)  r 


14.732.245 


7.270,000 
&,Q00,0<J.D 
8,9^0,000 

a.iooysoo 

6,0<&fOQ0 
9,000.000 


404,1^2 
710,106 
1,1$6,302 
3,449,^34 
7,060,$01 
5*732,245 


mix  years,  the  urban  Indian  health  programs  have  actually  incurred  a  total 
loss  in  buying  power  of* $18.5  million*    It  is  not  surprising  when  we  review 
these  statistics  that  the  health  status  of  American  Indian  people  falls 
•igndf icantly  below  that  of  the  general  population. 

Using  the  average  annual  increase  of  12.8%  in  health  expenditures, 
the  1985  appropriation  level  should  be  $16,617,972. 

Despite  the  limitations  on  funding  the  need. for  health  services 
has  increased  dramatically.     In  Dallas,  for  example,  the  patient  population 
has  increased  by  185. 9t  since  1979  while  the  actual  dollars  have  only 
increased  by  10.13&*    ,  \ 


0 
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*  The  following  chart  shows  *  breakdown  of  that  increase? 
YEAR      ^  ;  SERVICE  GROWTH  , 


1980 
19B1 
1982 
1983 
T6TAL: 


69.0% 
S.Q% 

185.  n 


W$  DOLLARS 
10.1% 
11.1% 
2.0% 
^13.1^  - 

ioai 


The  Dallas  Indian  cosmixmity  has  a  unemployment  rate  pf  45.6% 
and  53%  of  that  papulation  is  at  or  below  the  proverty  level.    The  majority 
of  this  population  has  no  insurance  and  many  hospitals  in  the  Dallas  area 
will  not  admit^  them  without  proof  of  ability  to  pay. 

<  •       By  maximizing  personnel  hours,  cutting  down  or*  actual  clinic 
hours,  etc.*  programs  have  managed  to  aecom»odefca  the  increasing  demand. 
However  *  there  i*  only  so  such  that  can  be  done  with  limited  resources . 


Kany  projects  have  turned  away 
resources  to  treat  .them. 


at lent s  because  thev  simply  do  not  have  the 


SUBSET  REQUEST.    \  ' 

As  all  Americans,  we  are  cognisant  of  the  federal  deficit. 
However,  American,  Indian  people  have  been  the  victim*  of  extreme  deficits 
in  health  oars  and  we*  therefore,  recommend  that  Congress  appropriate  at 
leastt  $12  million  tor  FY  1985. 


The  $12, million  would  permit  the  follows: 

1.  $1.3  sillion  to  permit  an  upgrading  of  health  care 
activity  levels  in  existing  programs  hmsmd  on  an  increasing 
demand  for  services  which  currently  cannot  be  set, 

2.  ^25  million  to  conduct  needs  assessment  and  feasibility 

.        studies  in  5      7  urban  cossaunit ies  that  have  substantial 
Indian  populations  with,  unmet  health  care  needs. 

3 *    A  12. &%  increase  (over  1384  appropriation  level)  for 

current  program  operations,  based  on  average  annual  increases 
in  National  Health  Expenditures.  ^ 

4.     $,3  million  to  conduct  a  women's  health  promotion  initiative 
in  urban  areas,  (Discussed  in  more  detail  later). 

One  of  the  myths  that  continues  to  persist  is  that  alternate 
^resource**  are  available  to  provide  health  care  to  the  urban  Indian  population 
The' urban^programa  have  been  able  to  document  that  these  so-called 
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"alternate  resource*1*  ar«;  extremely  limited  *  where  ,thay  exist  at  all* 
-     -      I,    UaiiJc*' tribe*  and  tribal  orgen^£tioos ,  urban 

Indian  organization*  are  not  for  direct  funding 

under  the  federal  block  grant  p^ram*-  ; 
2.    Changes  in  state "Had icaid/Ksd tear*  policies  via  stricter 
eligibility  criteria^  demand  for  co-payment*  deductibles  thet 
— ^  must  be  set  before  cafe  is  reimbursed*  and  cai lings  on 

"i  1    "  reimbursement  severely  Hicit  Indian  participation*    As  a  ' 
result  of  these  chants,  some  of  the  larger  projects  will 
.  sustain  a  30*  tp^^(^n*«^rease  in  Medicaid  revenue* 
3;    Keny  me tropoli t|flb^|^^te  refuse  to  provide  health  care  to 

Indian  patients,  bleliev lag  they  are  a  federal  responsibility. 
There  are  many,  true  stories  i4iicb  point  up  the  problem  with 
alternate  resources.    In  Minneapolis,  for  example,  anv  Indian  voemn  case 
to  the  mergenc^  room  of  the  University  of  MinnesQte  Hospital  hemorrhaging 
badly  following  the  birth  of  her  child;    the  emergency  :ro^a  nuX^e'^alled 
the  American  Indian  Health  Care  Association  office  in  Sty  fcaul  to  find  out 
if  the  Association  could  fisju ii»  treatment ♦    the  Associattji^^provi^s  no 
health  care  and  ref erre^l*  tlie  iffcrae  toj  ihe  Indian  Health  Boerd  of  Minneapolis. 
The  nurse  called 4 the  Health  Board  which  sent  someone  to  pick  up  the  bleeding 
woman  and  transport  her  to  the  utbmi  clinic  where  sheN  finalAy  received  ■ 

treatment*    IHS  has  a  contract  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  ibr  100? 

^       •  •       •  • 

reimbursement  of  costs  when  they  treat  an  Indian  referred  by  Aberdeen  IHS* 
So  they  turned  away  this  critical  case.    Without  fche  Indian  Health  Board  q£ 
Minneapolis*  this  woman  could  have  died  for  lack  of  treatment* 

*  M  f  t 

The  Oklahoma  City  project  has  particular  problems  because,  of  a 
lack  of  available  hospital  space  for  their  OB  patients.  "One  Indian  Wome^F** 
in  the  final  stages  of 'labor  was  turned  away  frow  two  hospitals*    Sne  delivered 
her  baby  in  the  car  on  t.fte  freeway  trying  to  meke  it  to  the  closest  IBS  -  , 
facility,  some  50  miles  away*    Another  woman  had  her  baby  at  the  Oklahoma 
City  urban  health  program  because  she  could  not  gain  admittance*  With 
incidents  like  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  infant  mertaility  rate 
for  Indian  babies  in  the  area  doubled  from  1975  -  19&1  to  25  in  every  l>(j£^. 
lfve  births.    This  is  well  over  double  the  national  average* 
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,  Despite,  these  horror  stories,  it  is  important  to  not* 

-theKthe  37  u*fean  health  project*  h*v*  mad*  great  stride*  in.  networking 
witb  >xistiog  health  care  delivery  syetema.    The  project* that  provide 
.  infto^tion  and  referral  work  extensively  with  both  P^M  «d-priv«W 

•  health  cere  oraviders.    Those  project*  that  provide  direB  health  care 

*  services  have  become  full  partnare  ia  the  co— unity  heel W care  network* 
In  Seattle,  for  example,  the  Seattle  Indian  Beelth  Board  ha*  t&m  largest-*  s 
patient  load  of  any  coessunity  clinic;    Thf ov&sr  health  care  provider*  ;^ 
have  stated  that  there  is  no  possible  way  to  absorb  the  urban  Indian 

^  population  should  the, Seattle  Indian  Health  Board  be  eliminated.  3 

"  '  .  ■    ■  v  1 

KBBBS  ASSESSMENTS'        "  + .        \  ^ 

-  there  are  a  number  of  urban  areas  with  signif  icant  urban  Indian 

population*  that  have  requested  assistance  to  explore  the  feasibility  of r  ^ 
developing  health  project*.    These  areas  include  Flagstelf,  Arizona,  ? 
sismark,  North*  Dakota,    Cleveland,  Ohio  and  Boise,  Idaho*    We  propose  tjo>',' 
utilise  $25Ot0OO"tp  4o  neede  assessments  to  determine  what  kinds  of  ,y 
^services  these  I  ode  in  populations  \  need  and  how  best  to  serve  th^*  s  thi*', 
^sattount  would  alio*  for  5*7  such  Studies  depending  on  wc*k  t&St  *IM 
been  don*  in  these  areas*-  .  r  . 

mm*$  health  lwtunvg  ? 

The  problems  n^ted  previously  concerning  obstetric  -services 
highlights  s  major  problem  in  urban  Inda in  health  car*  —  th*  health  statu* 
of  women.  •  Overall »  the  projects  have  been  very  successful  In  providing 
effective  pr*-n*tal  car*  thereby  lowering  the  infant  mortality  rate,  th* 
utilisation  of  community  hospital*  for  delivery  continues  to  be  a  major  f 
W:.      problem.  Tit  has  become  extremely  difficult  to  find  OB  doctor*  willing  to 
deliver  these  babies*    The  staggering  .unemployment  level*  among  the  urban 
Indian  population  has  compounded,  many  problems  and  the  clinic*  at*  seeing 
higher  number*  of  battered  women  and  abused  children  than  ever  before* 
Ths  rata  of  teenage  pregnane ie» ' 1*  growing  *s  dollars  available  for  family 
planning  decrees* •    More  and  mors  women  ere  requesting  m*nt*l  health 
service*.    The  member*  of  the  Association  be! lev*  that  the  problem  of  our 
female  client  population  Bust  be  examined  and  systems  developed  to  address 
these  problem*.    Programs   then,  can  be  replicated  in  other  Indian  health 
projects,      t  . 


m 


*  Our.  ability  to>  improve  the  health  status  of  the  Indian  population 

is  dependent  upon "now  effective  we  are  with  the  health  needs  of  women  end 
their* children.    We  would  like  ^to^  undertake  a  multi-year  special  initiative 
to  attack  this  problem  in  en'  effective  manner.*    Initial  funding  would  provide 
for  study  of  the  various  issues'  involved  and  the  development  of  program 
■odele  to  be  implemented  on  a  last  basis  in  21  or  3  projects.    Every  effort  / 
would  be  made  to  establish  linkages  with  other  DHHS  programs  dealing  with, 
women's  health  issues  and  utilise  existing  information  wherever  possible. \ 

>  Efforts  to  improve  the  health  statue  of  our  patients  have  been 

met  by  Administrative  obstacles*    Last  year  ingress  recognised  the  need  to 
increase  Title  V  appropriations ^ee^jt  means  to  keep  pace  with  the)  escalating 
cost  of  health  care  and  provided  a  $1  million  increase.    To  date?, ^that 
increase  to  meet  the ^eeds  recognizej^^J^nltefis,  has  uojt  been  paased 
along  to  service  programs  by  the  Indian  Health  Service .         ,  ■ 

/  '  ■  ■  • 

Mr/  Chairman  ,  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  people  have  always  been  a 

mobile  population.    Indians  residing  in  urban  areas  maintain  strong  ties 

with  their  tribes  and  mirror  the  same  low  health  status  of  their  reservation 

cous^s.    To  ignore  the  urban  Indian  population  is  tp  abandon  tfto  national 

goal  established  in  the  Indian  Bealth  Care  Improvement  Act,  "♦"•JJof  providing 

the  highest  possible  health  status  to  Indians, ## ^  .    The  American  Indian 

Health  Care  Association  and  the  3?  health  programs  it  represents  have 

struggled  for  the  last  three  years .to  survive  and  maintain  existing  servicas* 

We  ask  for  your  renewed  commitment  to  this  national  goal  through  full 

funding  for  the  urban  Indian  health  program.  ^  « 

< 

Thank  you. 
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.•Mr.  Alexander,  Ms,  Kauffman,  you  indicated  in  your  statement- 
that  cutting  the  urban  Indian  programs  would  have  a  very  nega-% 
tive-impact  on  reservation  health  systems!  Could  you  expand  "on* 
'that  for  the  record  as  to  what  exactly  that  means  and  ^hat  the; 
components  of  that  are?  >. .   .  \» 

Ma  Kaufeman.  Before  the%  development  of  many  urban  Indian 
health  care  programs  that  are  currently  providing  direct  health 
services,  Indian  people  $id,  to  a  much  larger  degree,  and  still  dp 
today,  return  home  to  reservations  for  major  medical  problems. 

I  think  that  the  migration  of  Indian  people  to  urban  areas  and 
.back  to  re&erv&tiops  id  an  ongoing  phenomenon.  A  lot  of  times  the 
rQotiyatiori  is  related  tlf  the  need  for  medical  care.  A  lot  of  times , 
t|ie  mo^ivaiion^is  the  need  for  better  employment,  and  a  lot  of 
times  it  surrounds  a  family  crisis  with  implications  for  mental 
•health  in  .addition  to  medical  care.  ' 

I  thirik  that  the  overview  of  health  care  for  Indian  people  needs 
to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  thht  Indian  people  move,  and 
IftdHin  people  go  to  the  fities,  and  Indian  people  return  to  the  res- 
ervations, and  just  because  they  are  |n  one  part  of  the  country  does 
not  mean  th$y  are  any  jess  Indian,  and  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
Federal  Government  haq  any  less  responsibility  to  provide  health 
care  to  those  people,  •  "\"        yi  :\ 

If  we  eliminate  one  portion,  it  is  going  *to>hav$^n  impact  on  the 
rest  of  the  system;*  because  the.utban  Indiaft  ^health  program  is  an1 
integral  part  of  the  overall  Indian  Health  feervice  Systems,  , 

Mt  Alexander,  What  comments  would  you  have>  if  any,  oo  Dr. 
*  Graham  Vanswer  to  Senator  Melcher  th&s-  morning  that,  as  I  un- 
"  derstood  it,  it  was  not  an  issue  pf  policy  ^  exclude  ufban  Indians 
from  medical*  services  but.  a  fiscal  constraint.  I  think  that  is  what 
he  said.'  *  ,  t  *  *     .  * 

%  Ms.  KXuffman.  I  -think  that  the  fact  $iat  the  urban  Indian 
fiealth  pfogr^m  utilize  only  $9  million,  less '  thai}  1  percent  of  the 
►  Indian  Health  Service  budgets  serve  the  urban  population,- which 
hafc-been  estimated  to  \&  about  50  percent  of  the  Indian  population 
in  the  United  States,  is  an  indication  of  priority. 

1  think"  that  eliminating*  the  program  i&  an  indication  of  policy; 
'that,  in  fact^  they  are  expressing  their  policy  that  there  is  no  Fedr 
eral  responsibility,  and  I  think  that  is  not, true.  There  has  nevet 
been  any  statement  from  Congress  nor  any  court*  decision  that  has- 
said  that  that^  Federal  responsibility  to  provide  health  care  termi- 
nates when  you  leave  the  reservation! 

^1  think  that  urban  Indian  health  programs  arei  offering  a  chan- 
nel through!  which  the  Federal  Government  can  meet  that  respon- 
sibility and  meet  it  in  a  very  cost-effective  way.  > 

.Margaret  Heckler  came  out  with  a  statement  2  days  ago  injhe 
Washington  Post  that  ftsted  the  health  care  expenditures  national- 
ly for  every  man,  woman,  hnd  child  in  the  United  States,,  which 
was  $1,635  a  year.  If  you  took,  the  $9  million  that  Was  apoppriated 
last  yeaf  for  urban  Indian  health  and  divided  the  Mrbfm  Indian 
population'  i/ito*  that,  that  comes  out  tt>  slightly  less  than  $18  3 
year.  '  ■  , 

I  think  that  the  urban  Indian  health  programs  have  be^n  Work- 
ing very  hard  and  have  been  able  to  match  every  IHS  dollar  with* 
another  locaK  doHar  in  ordefr  to  maximize  the  limited  resources, 
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,  and  I  think  that  by  eliminating  urban  Indian  health,  it  is  not  a 
statement  of  priority  but  in  fact  a  statement  that  the  aulministran 
tion  feels  there  is  nor  responsibility*  -  ^ 

Mr.  Alexander.  Did  you  wish  to  add  anything? 

Ms.  I^on/I  would  just  like  to  make  a  comment  about  the  funds. 
In  the  very  beginning  of  urbaft  Indian  hfealth  care  these  were  not 
ever  Indian  Health  Service  dollars  and  were  not  ever  diverted  from 
any  other  part  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  budget.  This  was  addi- 
tional dollars  that  Congress  provided. 

So  the  administrator's  point  in  fact  is  not  made  as  far  as  prior- 
ities. This  money,  if  it  were  not  there,  the  $9  million,  would  not  go 
into,  for  example,  the  CHR  prqgram  or  anything  else.  It  was  never 
included  or  taken  away  from  anyt  other  part  of  the  budget,  so  that 
disclaims  the  priorit$*premise  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  you  all  coming  today  to 
testSk 

W»wiU  be  cpntinuing  on  this  vein  next  Wednesday  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  act.  It  is  nice  to  see  you  all. 

Our  final  panel  this  afternoon  is  a  representative  from  the  Na- 
,  tional  Congress  of  American  Indians — I  believe  that  is  Diane 
Kiel  lev—and  a  representative  fron§  the  National  Indian  Health 
Board.  Is  Donald  LaFointe  here?  Do  we  have  someone  from  the  Na- 
tional Tribal  Chairmen's  Association?  No,  we  do  not,  ,  so  we  will 
start  with  you  two.  * 

Your  full  statements,  which  we  have  already  received,  will 
appear  in  the  record.  We  wpuld  appreciate  it*  if  you  would  summa- 
ftze  your  statements-  for  us. 

STATEMENT  Of  DONALD  LaPOINTE,  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL 
INDIAN  HfeAL^H  BOARD 

Mr.  I<aP(#nte.  Mr.  Chairman^  ©nUehalf  of  the  National  Indian 
Health  Board  and  the  National  Cdngress  of  American  Indians,  we 
want  to  express  our* thanks  for  allowing  us  to  be  here  before  this 
committee  and  to  express  oujr  concerns  over  the  administration's 
proposal  Cor  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget  in  regarti  to  Indian  Health 
Service.  > 

Our  testimony  will  cover  third  party  reimbursements.  We  would 
like  to  stress  qui*  concern  in  this  particular  area  in  that  the  admin- 
istration is  asking;  for  $65  million  in  medicare  and  medicaid,  andw 
far  this  last  year  they  collected  only  $25  million  in  third  party  pay- 
ments; and  this  year,  according  to  some  research,  it  shows  that 
thfey  collected  only  $8  million.  When  you  multiply  that  times  the 
Tour  quarters,  it  is  going  to  come  to  $32  million,  so  there  is  goipg  to 
be  a  shortcoming  in  tfu&^area. 

,  t)ur  testimony  a ko  covers  clinical  services  and  emergency  medi- 
cal services.  We  are  cor^rned  about  the  community- health  repre- 
sentatives, and  that  that  program  be  continued,  t$s  weU  as  the 
Indian  health  manpower-and  Indians  Intq  Medicine  Programs. 

We  also  feel  that*  the.  scholarship  program  should ^ be  reinstated 
under  the  health  manpower  programs.  We  are  concerned  over 
urbah  Indian  health  *care.  Ms.  Iron  just  mentioned  that  they 
needed  some  $12  ^million.  They  .probably  could  do  with  $16  million' 
in  the  program  and  still  not  have  enough  to  gperate  that.  w 
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We  are  concerned  over  the  level  of  funding  for  contract  health 
care.  The  proposed  budget  calls  for  $157  million.  This  program  will 
lose  worse  due  to  inflation.  If  funded  at  $165  million,  the  program 
will  lose  $1,700,000  in  fiscal*  year  1985,  or  a  decrease  of  an  average 
daily  patient  load  of  39. 

We  are  concerned  about  preventative  health  and  public  health 
nursing  and  the  construction  of  hospital  facilities  and  sanitation  fa- 
cilities. ±  ■ 

fThe  prepared  statement  follows:]  , 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  Wmj)  LAKMNTE,  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL 

HEALTH  BOARH 


On  behalf  of  the  membership  of  the  rational  Indian  Health  Board 
and  the  national  Congress  of  American  Indiana,  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Committee  for  thia  opportunity  to  present 
our  concerns  with  tha  Adainistration'a  proposed  PY  1985  budget 
for  tha  Indian  Health  Service, 


Our  testimony  .will  addres*  what -we  feel  ara  several  fundamental 
•  weaknesses  with  tha  Adminiatration's  propcaal,  Firet,  however, 
we  wieb  to  express  our  concern  with  tha  ovarall  trend  of  health 
care  for  Indian  people  in  recent  years.  Each  year  from  1979 
through  1983  (the  last  year% complete  figures  were  available),  in 
spite  of  apparent  increase*,  *IBS  appropriationa  actually 
decreased  and  the  agency's  capability  to  deliver  ^aAIity  -health 
care  baa  declined  substantially.  This  inf ormatiofifie  according 
to  figuree  aupplied  by  the  Health  Servicee  and  Resources 
.Administration  tor  the,  FY  1984  budget  hearinge,  vhich  take  into 
account  health  care  coat  inflation  and  adjust  dollar  amounte  to 
remain  in  constant  1974  dollars* 

The  FT  19S5  budget  submission  provsa  no  exception  to  this 
disappointing  trend.  while  health  care  coats  continus  to 
escalate  (a  health  care  inflation  rate  of  10-15  per  cent  ie 
projected  for  this  year),  the  Administration  is  suggssting  an  IBS 
Health  Services  budget  totalling  ov«  $35  m  ill  ion  less  than  in  PT 
i£84. 

XUxd  £al££  atisiinritiftnra 

An  alarming  aapect  of  tbe  Presidents  budget  J*  that  it  counte 
upon  eome  $65  Billion  in  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  other  third 
party  reimburssments.  We  understand  that  at  best  IBS  expects  to 
collect  $30-$32  million  in  third  party  reimbursements  in  FT  1984, 
not  $43  Billion  as  tbs  Ads iniat ration  sstlmatss  In  it* 
justification.  B*pec*etione  that  thia  amount  could  be  increased 
by  $30- $3 5  Billion  nest  year  are  clearly  unrealistic* 

As  ths  Administration's  budget  justification  explains,  laat 
Octobejr  IBS  began  collecting  reimbursements  from  Medicare  under 
the  Prospective  Payment  System.  "There  is  not  sufficisnt  data  to 
fully  aasess  ths  impact  and  effect  of  this  new,  methodology. 
BrauKEsXi.  Llqm  initial  daiau.  it  would  that  fctoug  an  faa  aa 

mUSh  liltta  paxjgBIxt  ItdUStion  iA  the  collections.*  fexphaale 
BddftM  f  AfcAfcJtX  Lh&  luatlfjpat^pn. 

it  is  also  a  poor  time  to  look  to  increased  Medicaid  collections. 
Again,  citing  the  Administration's*  own  just if icstioni  'It  is 
assumed  that  tbe  atates  will  be  doing  as  much  aa  possible  to 
reduce  the  costs  bf  their  individual  Medicaid  programa„.This 
will  affect  the  amount  of  collection!  tbat  IBS  can  recover  from 
tbe  various  stats  progress." 

Aeide>f rem  these  issues,  *uoh  a  proposal  to  offset  appropriations 
with  Medicare  and  Medicaid  reimbursements  raf lecta  a 
disregard  for  the  original  intent  of  these  funds.  As  specified  in 
the  authorisation  for  theae  collectiona,  theae  reimburssmsnts  are 

5  "-.  . 
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dedicated  to  maintaining  the  quality  of  IBS  facilities  and 
aervicoa  at  accreditable  levels.  If  tha  proposed  offfaat  were 
implemented,  an  immediate  reduction  in  services  would  result. 
Conssquently,  facilitiaa  accreditation,  and  thus  tha  future 
receipt  of  theae  funds,  would  ba  jeopardised. 

Tha  budget  again  this*  year  aa  laat  sssumee  collections  fro*  third 
parties,  inaoranca  companiea  in  particular.  Tha  policy  of  not 
seeking  reimbursements  f  roi  other  third  party  payors  haa  been 
tied  to  a  fundamental  tenet  of  Indian  health  services  policyi 
that  health  care  is  offered  to  Indian  >  people  aa  part  of  the 
Federal  government's  trust  reaponaibilit iea.  It  wonld  require 
major  legislation  to  change  the  traditional  arrangement  of 
aarvlce  availability  to  all  eligible  Indiana.  Honethelems, 
during  PY  1*84,  the  IBS  began  billing  for  services  provided  in 
IBS  facilities  to  Indian  patients  who  have  private  inaurance.  At 
prasan£,  reports  IBS,  "it  is  unclear  whether  inaoranca  companies 
will  pay  any  of  tha  claims  submitted. "  .  . 
^  • 

Cliaicsl  SuMismm 

Assuming  a  health  care  inflation  rate  in  the  10  to  15  pat  cant 
range  fehia  year,  a  $50- $7 5  million  increaaa  in  clinical  services 
is  necessary  for  IBS  to  simply  provide  an  equivalent  level  of 
health  services  nest  year.  In  this  category,  the  Administration 
ia  suggesting  an  increase  of  only  $19.5  million. 


To  mate  matters  worse,  tha  Administrations  clinical  services 
budget  dapends  heavily  on  projected  third  party  reimbursements, 
nearly  $$5  million  in  projected  relmbursemsnts  is  aaaumad  for 
use  in  the  hospitals  snd  clinics  Una  item  alone.  Baaed  on  an* 
inadequate 'overall  IBS  budget  tequest  and  the  inaccurate 
assumptions  pertaining  to  reimbursements  described  above,  we 
believe  there  would  be  signif&ant  reductions  in  health  services 
to  Indisn  people  under  this  request.  Our  concern  is  grave  that 
progress  being  made  this  year  with  the  aid  of  a  congressional 
*add-on"  would  be  jeopardised?  returning  Indian  health  care  to 
its  statu*  of  a  year  ago.  At  that  time,  IBS  suffered  critical 
staffing  shortages,  unpurchased!  and/or  unavailable  equipment,  and 
dangerously  low  supply  levels. 


0' 


urge' the  Committee  to  continue  its  efforts  to  addreee  the 
mendous  unmet  health  care  needs  of  Indian  people  snd  to 
fill  the  intent  of  the  Indisn  Bealth  Care  Improvement  Act  by 
providing  the  resources  necessaery  to  delivar  quality  care  to  all 
native  Americaha. 


Emergency  Htdical  ausicauj  * 

The  need  for  an  effective  emergency  medical  response  and 
transport  service  is  especially  acuta  within  tha  Indian  Bealth 
program  due  to  the  high  incidence  of  trauma  and  other  emergent 
iltuatigns  snd  the  isolsted  wilderness  and  rural  settings  within 
which  t£e  program  is  carried  out/ 
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Tribal  governments  and  national  Indian  organisation!  including 
oar  ovn.hm  consistently  giHn  tht  highest  priority  to 
iaprovtitnt  of  emergency  medical  car*  as  it  Is  our  fir*  belief 
that  a  ralativaly  email  investment  of  funds  in  this  area  could 
reeult  in  both  a  reduction  in  tha  severity  of  morbidity  for 
certain  accident  victias  and  the  severely  ill  aa  well  a*  the 
saving  of  many  Uvea  that  would  otherwiee  be  lost* 

The  unmet  need  at  this  time  for  an  affective  ENS  program  remains 
at  $10  million,  We  appeal  to  you  to  favorably  consider 
appropriation  and/or  identification  of  $10  million  recurring  and 
$1  million  non-recurring  funding  for  the  emergency  medical 
services  program.  , 

Carnally  »«»ith  Ragiamt ntativa 

The  Community  Health  Representatives  continue  to  he  an  integral 
part  of  the  tribal  health  care  delivery  system.  The 
Administration  ie,  for  the  fourth  year  in  a  row,  seeking 
elimination  of  the  program*  aa  part  of  an  effort  to  focua  IBs 
budgetary  resources  on  "maintaining  key  inpatient  and  outpatient 
medical  care  resources.*  At. the  same  time,  the  IBS  medical 
community  has  insisted  that  the  program  la  irreplaoable  in  their 
own  efforts,'  Last  year*  IBS1  Rational  Council  of  Clinical 
Directors  (composed  of  all  IBS  physicians)  made  a  plea  to  the 
director  of  IBS  that  "closure  of  the  Community  Health 
Representative  Program  would  have  a  severe  negative  Impact  on  our 
ability  to  provide  a  comprehensive  health  program  for  the  Indian 
people-"  * 

They  cited  the  following  ways  in  which  the  CHRe*  work  coaplementa 
the  Indian  Health  Servjfee  program*  CHRs  work  at  the  home  level 
with  Indian  people  and  provide  direct  health  carey  CHRs  provide 
culturally-oriented  health  education  and  strongly  supplement  IBS* 
preventative  health  programs?  CHRs  assist  health  providers  in 
gaining  access  to  patients  in  remote  locations  and  facilitate 
accessibility  of  Indian  Health  Service  facilities  to  the  Indian 
patient*  L 

In  allocating  CBR  funds  in  Fiscal  Tear  1984,  the  appropriationi 
committees  demanded  continued  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
program,  »  Currently  under  *  development  ares  guidelines  on  scope 
of  work  for  contracts  defining  specific  health  care  delivery 
areas,  functions  and  settings;  a  methodology  for  meastjreaejit  of 
CHR  project  effectiveness  (in  terms  'of  cost  and  quality  of  nealth 
care  activities  delivered),  and  a  revised  resource  allocation 
process.  If  accepted  by  IBS  management,  staff  estimate  that  all 
of  the  above  could  be  ready  for  implementation  at  the  start  of 
Fiscal  Year  1985.  To  address  past  criticism  that  the  CBR .program 
has  not  been  fully  accountable,  we  join  the  national  Association 
of  Community  Health  Representatives  in  asking  that  IBS  bi 
mandated  tp  develop  and  employ  a  uniform  mandatory  reporting 
,aystea  ^or  ill  tribal  CBR  programs. 

The  CHR  program  ie  operating  with  total  jippropriaJtions  of  $30 
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Billion  foe   FT  1984.  Billion  vn  included  within  tha 

prograa'a  lina  ittn  and  *n|  additional  $4  million,  which  f inaneaa 
tha  laargancy  MadicaJ  Sajfvicaa  portion  of  CBR  activitiaa*  vn 
dlractad  f  com  IBS'  hoapitafl  and  clinica  budgat. 

*a  urga  continued  funding  of  tbi  CHR  program  of  at  laaat  tha 
currant  $30  million  lava*  and  indaad  ancouraga*  tha  Coaa*ttaa  to 
conaidar  tha  Bational(  Association  of  Comaunity  Haalth 
Rapraaanlativaa'  raquaat  of  *n  incraaaa  to  $36.3  million  tfhieh 
would  allow  a  modaat  coat  of  living  incraaaa  for 'tbaaa  dadlcatad 
comaunity  haalth  workara  fqr  tha  firat  tiaa  in  f  iva  yaara.  wa 
alao  aupport  tha  CRR  Association  in  ita  raquaat  for  additional 
funds  to  provida  training  apacifio  to  tribal  na*da«  For  tha  paat 
aavaral  yaars,  inadaquata  funding  ha  a  pravantad  CERa  daa  i  ring  to 
ppgrada  thair  akllla  (bayond  baaic  training)  from  dping  ao. 

t ndian  «MUh  Bamgam;  ^ 

IBS  continuaa  to  auffar  from  a  critical  ahortaga  of  haalth 
prof aaaionaft*r  and  va  tharafora  oppcta  tha  Admlniatratlon'a 
propoaad  reduction  in  tha  Indian  Haalth  Manpower  prograa*  Tha 
lit  budgat  Ratification  providee  no  applanation  of  why  tha 
program  la  baing  phased  £ut,  nor  doaa  it  of  far  inf  oraation  aa  to 
available  alternative  eourcee  of  aoholarahip  assistance. 

<  V  & 

Undar  tha  Indian  ffaalth  Hanpovfct  aoholarahip  program,  va  hava 
eeen  aignif leant  improvements  in  tha  nuabar  of  Indian  haalth 
professional*  aerving  ~our  people.  We  believe  thia  program  ia  tha 
moat  reliable  aonroe  of  future  Indian  haalth  prof aaaionala  arid 
tha  bait  way  to  protect  againat  manpower  ahortaga*  in  tha  yaara 
to  coma.  Va  tharaf ora  aafc  thia  Committee  to'  raatora  tha  $1*4 
million  in  funding  tha  Administration  baa  propoaad  to-  alimlnata 
in  FT  1985  ad  that  naw  acholarahipa  will  ha  availabla  for  Indian 
etodents  undar  sect lone  103  and  104  of  title  I  of  tha  Indian 
Haalth  Care  Japrovtaant  Acty\  .         '  '  . 

Ha  alao  urga  tha  Committaa  to  continua  tha  aaction  102^ 
rocruitaont  programme,  particularly  tha  Indiana  Into  Kedicine 
and  Master  of  Public  Haalth  programs. 


prograae,  reapactively,  .would  allow  continuad  provision  of  thair 
valuable  eervicee  at  roughly  tha 


Appropriations  of  $240,000  and  $250,000  for  tha  MPB  and  IKNE2> 

low  continuad  provisio 
aaaa  laval  next  year.. 

Sinca  naarly  all  tribaa  who  wiah  to  aanaga  part  or  all  of  IBS 
oparatad  haalth  programs  a  tad  praparatory  davalopaant  of  thair 
management  capacity,  P,L.  93-633,  primarily  undar  aaction  104(b) 
grants,  provides  tha  legal  authority,  and  tribal  aanagaaant  funds 
provida  tha  resources  to  aupport  such  activities. 

There  haa  baan  no  incraaaa  in  thia  activity  for  three  yaara, 
whila  tha  naad  for  d^elopment,  training,  and  improveaent  of 
aanagaaant  jystems  iflmfconctrt  with  increasing  laval a  of  tribal 
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contracting  have  not  dlniniehed. 

oppoM  the  recommended  elimination  df  the  tribal  management 
program.  w«  would  imtud  ask  that  the  $2.6  million  provided  in 
FT  1984  ba  axpanded  to  $8  million  in  ordar  to  raaliatically 
finance  new  inltiativea  and  thair  indirect  costs.  (There  ia  also 
a  need  fox  continued  financing  of  indiract  costs.  Currently  no 
such  landing  axists.)  ' 

ngfr^a  Indian  geeith  *  ^ 

hm  reflected  by  tha  1980  Cenaus,  approximately  SO  par  cant  of  tba 
American  ifltfian  population  reeide  in  of f  Preservation  areas.  In 
astablia£Cfcg  Titla  V  of  tba  Indian  Health  Cara  laprovemant  Act, 
Congress  rtcognisad  tbat  urban  Indiana  axparianca  a 
diaproport ionata  problem  of  accaaa  to  baaltb  earvicea  and  tbat 
■their  baaltb  needs  vara  not  being  aat  by  etbar  raaources. 

Soee  37  programs  ara  fundad  under  tba  urban  Indian  baaltb 
activity,  tba  majority  of  which  provide  diract  baaltb  servicss. 
Tha  FT  1985  badgat  r aqua ft  propose*  elimination  of  tba  urban 
baaltb  progra*  ondar  the  assumption  tbat  non-r*aarvation  Indiana 
will  ba  aligibla  for  servicea  fundad  irith  altarnativa  rasourcee, 
aueb  aa  block  granta  to  atatas  and  otbar  atata  and  local  funding 
for  baaltb  eervicaa.  Aa  teatimoay  last  year  by  urban  Indian 
baaltb  directors  cxiltrly  denonatrated,  tbia  baa  not  baan  tba 
caaa.  V  ^  '  . 

in  ita  justification  for  naat  year' a  badgat,  tha  Ada  ix^La  Oration 
atataa  that  •Tba  overriding  coaaitment.^.is  tba  continuad 
provision  of  high  quality  baaltb  cara  %m  Ana r lean  Indiana  and 
Alaska  aativee  in  tha  stoat  coat-affective  manner.*  Tba  urban 
baaltb  progrsm'a  uaa  of  ita  99  Billion  appropriation  (along  with 
vba£  otbar  raaenrcea  have  baan  eacured)  to.aerve  an  aetiaated 
300*000  population  mafcea  it  one  of  the  stoat  eoat-ef fective  health 
care  delivery  mechaoisme  within  IBS* 

Included  in  tha  $9  aillion  appropriation  for  urban  Indian  health 
thia  yaar  vaa  a  $1  aillion  increaaa  froa  the  FT  1983  lavfl  of 
funding.  To  data,  IBS  baa  not  passed  tbia  increaaa  along  to  tha 
urban  prcgrane  nor  provided  an  axplaiiation  for  ita  failure  to  do 
ee.  We  join  the  American  Indian  Baaltb. Cara  Aaaociation  in 
daaanding  that  the**  funds  be  immediately  raleaaed.  Va  further 
support  their  requaata^  fori  adoption* by  ihs  of  a  common 
reporting  ayataa  for  tha  urban  prcjeete  in  order  tbat  a  health 
information  bass  aay  be  built  for  tbia  population;  and 
eatabliabaant  of  an  Office  of  Drban  Indian  Health  within  IBS 
haadquartare.  ^->s 

J a  support  tha  urban  Indian  jfedalth  pfojecta  in  thair  raquait  for 
^^llllon^ to  allow  program  continuation  in  FT  1985.  if 


fonatmetiftn  ^  *  %.  '  (    ~  *~  ^ 

taciiitiaa  cons  tgpeft  ion  ■ 
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ara  4m ply  concarnad  about  thia  AdainistrationU  cbntinuad 
diaragard  for  tha  planning,  conatruction  and  aaintananca  of 
Indian  haalth  facilitiaa.  In  Edition  to  ita  failara  ©nca  again 
to  raquaat  IBS  construction  funds  in  FT  f985  tha  Adainistration 
ia  proposing  to  tranafar  tha  "Indian  Saalth  Facilitiaa*  prograa 
to  tha  .'ftaalth  Sarvicaa*  budgat.  Wa  bilitvi  that  auob  a  soya 
would  ekuaa  tha  IBS  conat ruction  program  to  ioaa  ita  separata 
identity,  and  could  safes  fatura  IBS  construction  appropriations 
■oca  vulnarabla  to  tlja  Adainiat ration's  aanlpulation — auch  aa 
unwarrantad  da  lay  a  in  tha  ralaaaa  of  funda  and  *r*prograaaing* 
raguasts-^tbat  wa  havs  witnassad  in  racant  ysars*  tfa  oppoaa  tha 
tranafar  and  raquaat  that  thia  coaaitta*  support  continuatidn  of- 
a  aapacati i  -budgat  authority  for  IBS  construction  activitiaa,  ' 

At  tha  bahaat  of  Congraas,  IBS  has  davalopad  a  conatruction 
priority  iystaa  for  hospitals,  6utpa,tiant  clinica  and 
aodarniaation/rapair  that  ranka  facilitiaa  according  to  tha  una  at 
haalth  naada  of  tha  Indian  population,  fhia  ranking  ^aa  providad 
Congraaa  with  an  objactiva,  rational  approach  to  tha  conatruction 
of  haalth, facilitiaa  on  Indian  rssarvst iona.  Wa  daaply 
appraciata  thia  conaittas's  paat  afforta  to  adhara  *  to  tha 
priority  ranking  systsa  and  wa  rsspact fully  raquaat  that  funding 
ba  ailoqatad  In  accordanca  with  thia  list  in  FY  1985  for  tha 
following  pro jactat  '  * 

aw  Hospitala  -  Pot  Fhaaa  tl  conatruction  and  acuipaant  for  tha 
.  .hoapitala  at  Crown  point,  It.*.  («9f0f4,0D0)  and  tanakanak,  AI 
{$5,490,000} $  for  Phasa  I  conatruction  and  purchaaa  and  long- laad 
aguipaant  for  hoapitala -at  Roaabud,  S.D.  ($9,740,000)  and  Pina 
ftidga,  ($13,214#000)>  for  construction  and  aguipaant  for  tha 

^   hoapital  at  Baca  ton,  Aria.  ( 117, 590  #000)  i  and  for  final  planning 
o^  tha  hoapital  at  Anchorage,  At  ($Si240,000).       .  ' 

,  b\  Kodatnlaati&i  and  Rapair  -  For  alacallanaoua  alttrnations  and 
impairs  at  aaiating  288  facilitiaa  ($12,734,000);  for  spacial 
concarna  ($4,832,000);  and  for  aatabliahaant  of  a  ganaral  rapair 
and  iaprovaaant  fund  ($1  alllion) . 

*  ■ 

c.  Outpatlant  Facilitiaa  -  For  construction  of  clinica  at  Xyla, 
S.0.  {$3,760,000),  Ft.  Thoapaon,  S.D.*  ($2,960,000)  /  Wolf  Folnt, 
Nt.  ($4,030,000),  and  tfagnar*  S.D.i  and  planning  and  daaign  of 
clinica  at  Parkar,  Aris.  ($200,050)  and  St.  Ragis,  H.TT. 

d,  Parsonnal  Quartara*-  Forv construction  of  parsonnai  quartara  at 
Crownpoint,  U.K.,  tanakanak,  At,  Buarfaso,  Jf.lt.,  tyla,  S.D.,  Ft* 
Thoapson,  S.D,,  Wagnar,  s.D.,  and  Kolf  Point,  Mt.,  a  total  of 

$ft, 566,000.  .  > 

"  Sanitation  yaciiitiaa 

Much  of  tha  iaprovaaant  in  Indian  haalth  car  a  ovar  tha  paat  20 
yaara  ia  a  diract  raault  of  tha  l&s  sanitation  prograa  which 
s  providaa  watar  supply,  aawaga  dia^oaal,  and  solid  waataN diaposal 
>    for  Indian  hoaaa  and  coaaunifeiaa.    Daapita  thia  prograa'a  auccaas 
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nearly  22,000  Indian  bogti  lack  adequate  water  and  sewage 
facilities  and  Indian  f aailiee, ' aa  a  reeult,  ara  exposed  to 
eanit£to  and  environmental  health  feasards.  In  order  to  begin 
addressing  this  tremendous  unmet  need,  which  totals  $439  million 
we  aek  that  a  ainiaua  of  $30  Billion  be  provided  in  FT  IMS  ktor^ 
aanitation  f aoilitiaa  in  existing  Indian  homos  and  facilities. 
In  addition  va  anticipate  that  approximately  3,000  ntv  non-HUD 
Indiah  homoa  will  need  water  and  aewer  hookupa  in  FT  1985,  and  we 
eat  lute  that  approximately  $24  million  trill  be  meeded  to  provide 
these  facilities.  Finally,  we  vlah  to  oxpream  oar  concert  with 
the  existing  inter-agency  agreement  between  HUD  and  IBS  for  the 
funding  of  aanitation  facilities  in  new  HUD  homes  built  on  Indian 
•  reservations.  The  arrangement,  which  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
sanitation  funds  from  HUD  to  IBS,  is  cumbersome  and 
inappropriate  We  ask  that  the  committee  continue  to  monitor 
this  situation  in  order  to  insure  that  these  monies  are  Indeed 
transferred  and  that  new  BUD  Indian  homes  are  properly  provided 
with  water  and  tifcwor  facilities.  | 

This  completes  the  testimony  submitted  by  the  p&lonal  Indian 
Health  Board  and  the  Rational  Congrss*  of  American  Indiana*  We 
greatly  appreciate*  this  opportunity  and  stand  ready  to  aaaiat 
this  committee  in  any  possible  in  implementing  the 
recommendations  made  in  our  testimony* 
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STATEMENT  OP  DIANE  KELLEY,  RECORDING  SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OP  AMERICAN  INDIANS:^  ' 

Ms.  Kelley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Diane  Kelley,  and  I  am  the  recording  secretary 
for  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  which  represents 
121  member  tribes  having  over  400,000  Indian  citizens.  * 

On  beha^of  the  National  ^Congress  of  American  Indians,  *I  wish 
to  exprg^rny  appreciation  40  this  committee  for  the  opportunity  to 
agpe^teday  and  comment  on  the  impiact  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  . 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  Health  Service  budget/ 

I  would  like  to  address  several  areas  in  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice budget.  The  total  fiscal  year  1985  Indian  Health  Service  btfdget 
projects  a  total  spending  level  of  $742  million,  $89  million  less  than 
the  fiscal  vear  lSfe4  appropriation.  * 

Some  ot  the  m^jor  cuts  involve  elimination  of  the  following  pro- 
grams: Urban  Indian  health  care.  The  37  urban  Indian  healtli  pro- 
grams are  proposed  for  entire  elimination.  The  reasoning  fd^  SSis 
cut  is  that  alternative  health  care  sources  for  nonreservation  Indi- 
ans will  be  available  under  other  Federal  and  State  programs. 

However,  we  know  from  documented  testimony  from  previous 
hearings  that  this  is  unfortunately  not  always  the  case.  When  Con-  y 
gress  established  title  V  oflthe  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement ^ 
Act,  providing  for  health  services  to  urban  Indians,  it  was  based  on 
the  faci  that  Indian  people  living  off  the  reservation/colonies  were 
not  having  their  health  cafe  needs  met  by  oth^r  sources.  NQAI 
supports  continued  funding  of  $12  million  for  urban  Indian  health 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1985.  -  *  1 

Another  cut  would  be  in  the  area  of  community  heakh-*%i«- 
sentatives.  The  Community  Health  Representatives  Program  fs 
managed  by  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Native  tribes  through 
contractual  agreements  -with  IHS  and,  hopeffully,  will  continue  to 
be  a  successful  program.  CHR's  provide  community-oriented  health 
services  for  Indian  people  who  at  times  would  otherwise  not  have 
access  to  health  care  because  of  remote  locations,  inability  to  travel 
to  IHS  facilities,  and  other  factors  contributing  to  the  inaeeeesibil^ 
ity  to  proper  health  delivery  services.  ' 

By  eliminating  this  program,  we  are  imposing  a  serious  negative 
impact  on  an  otherwise  effective  tribal  program.  NCAI  continues  to 
encourage  support  of  the  CHR  program  and  funding  of  at  least  the^ 
current  $30  million  level.  ■ 

In  facilities  construction,  the  Indian  Health  Services  health  de- 
livery system  includes  operation  and  maintenance  of  47  hospitals, 
84  health  centers,  over  300  health  stations,  warehouses,  mainte- 
nance shops,  et  cetera.  ~ 

In  fiscal  year  1984,  $10  million  will  be  utilized  for  correction  of 
backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair  deficiencies.  The  administration 
has  proposed  not  to  appropriate  fuhding  for  the  construction  "dr 
modernization  and  repair  of  Indian  health  facilities  in  ,fi«eal^ear 
1985.  *  .  -  '    .  -  ' 

NCAI  supports  and  requests  that  funding  be  allocated  according 
to  the  priority  ranking  system  developed  by  IHS  for  the  following 
projects:  Hospitals:  For  phase  H  construction  and  equipment  for 
hospitals  at  Crownpoint,  NM;  Kanakanak,  AK,  $5,490,000;  phase  I 
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construction  and  purchase  and  long-lead  equipment  for  hospitals  at 
Rosebud,  SD,  $9,740,000;  and  Pine  Ridge,  SD,  $134l4,0&);  for  con- 
struction and  equipment  for  the  hospital  at  Sacaton,1  A2, 
$17,590,000;  and  for  final  planning  of  the  hospital  at  Anchorage,  ^ 

.  AK,  $3,290,000. 

Another  area  is  modernization  and  repair  for  miscellaneous  al- 
terations, outpatient  facilities,  for  construction*  of  clinics,  and  per- 
^^onnel  quarters,  for  construction  of  personnel  quarters  in  these 
hospitals  that  I  Mentioned.  The  remaining  recommendations  and 
amounts  are  included  in  the  written  testimony. 

Turning  to  third  party  reimbursements,  we  ate  concerned  with-it 
the  amount  of  money  that  IHS  is  anticipating  collecting  from  thii^R 
party  reimbursements.  This  includes  medicare  and  medicaid.  As(l; 
the  administration  estimates,  it  is  not  realistic  that  these  amounts  ;  \ 
will  he  collected.  The  fiscal  year  1986  request  also  proposes  $6  cover 
a  portion  of  the  mandatory  cost  increases. 

Indian  health  manpower  provides  resources  for  training  of  - 
health  professionals  and  deals  wtih  problems  of  manpower  short- 
ages without  continuing  provisions  for  appropriations  to  support 
these  programs. 

.^Tith  the  net  decrease  of  $1,368,000,  63  students  will  not  receive 
funds  to  continue  in  the  Indian  health  manpower  program.  This 
decrease  also  eliminates  support  for  the  Indians  Into  Medicare  Pro- 
gram and  the  Master's  in  Public  Health  Programs.  , 

NCAI  opposes  any  reduction  in  this  needed  area.  We  request  that 
this  program  funded  at  $IA  tnillipn  for  continuation  pf  sections  / 
103  and  104  of  title  I  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
to  provide  scholarships  for  Indian  students.  We  request  appropria- 
tions of  $240,000  and  $250,000  for  funding  of  the  Indian  Health 
Manpower  and  Indians  Into  Medicine  Programs  allowing  for  con- 
tinued provision  of  these  services  at  the  same  fiscal  year  1984  level. 

The  IHS  sanitation  program,  providing  much  needed  improve- 
{  ment  of  health  conditions  in  an  oftentime  hazardous  environment^ 
has  been  decreased  by  $2,521,000  and  the  administration  is  propos- 
ing to  offset  the  program  by  reimbursements  from  third-party 

*  sources.  We  are  recommending  that  the  sanitation  program  by  IHS 
be  funded  at  a  minimum  of  $30  million  in  fiscal  year  1985  to  pro- 
vide for  existing  homes  and  facilities. 

This  concludes  my  presentation  on  the  health  area.  I  would  now 
like  to  address  NCAFs  concerns  in  education,  unless  you  have 
something  to  add. 

-  JV|r.  LaPointe.  No,  let  us  proceed  on  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

portion?^  _ 
Ms.  Kelley.  All  right. 

This  concerns  forward  funding.  All  other  education  programs  are 
,  forward  funded  except  those  in  the  TJ)S.  Department  of  Interior. 
This  places  tribal  education  programs  and  tribal  contract  schools  at 
an  undue  disadvantage  in  planning  their  programs.  USDI/BIA  edu- 
cation programs  need  to  be  forward  funded. 

Funding  for  tribally  controlled  colleges  as  authorized  by  Public 
Law  95-471  and  Public  Law  98-192  is  another  area  of  concern.  Sev- 
enteen NCAI  member  tribes  have  tribal  community  or  reservation 
colleges. 
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NCAI  supports  the  redefinition  :bf  the  current  funding  formula- 
w^sleh  assesses  Federal  support  te  these  college  on  an  Indian  stu*1 
dent  count  rather  than  by  the  existing  full-time  equivalency  formu- 
la. *  4  •  ;  • 

The  tribal  colleges  are  funded  in  the  current  fiscal  year  1984  at 
$2,535  per  full-time  equivalent.  NCAI  supports  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1984  of  $1.1  million  to  compensate  for 
the  current  underfunding,  a  result  of  inaccurate  enrollment  projec- 
tions last  year.  %m  .  +  ^ 
z  The  tribal  colleges  themselves  project  a  fiscal  year  19854  enroll- 
ment of  2,800,  some  400  over  departmental  projections.  Based  on 
this  primary  source  projection,  we  urge  an  appropriation  of  $9.3 
million  for  fiscal  year  1985  under  title  I.  -  _ 

Two  of  £sTCAI  member  tribes'  colleges  received  full  4-year  accredi- 
tation status  in  the  past  year,  and  two  more  will  be  up  for  consider- 
ation this  spring.  These  colleges  are  making  an  immeasurable  con- 
tribution toward  self-sufficiency  and  improving  the  quality*  pf  life 
for  their  tribal  citizens  erf  many  ages.  * 
4fi  The  next  area  I  will  address  will  be  vocational  education.  Eigftty- 
six  NCAI  member  tribfil  applied  for  critically  needed  monsys  for 
vocational  training  programs.  Less  than  one-quarter  of  thfe  tribal 
applications  were  funded  tinder  the  X  percent  set-aside  for  Indian 
tribes  of  $6  tfullioiir  'rT^^:.:'    V  ~-f**> 

This  current  funding  situation*  is  sonely  inadequate.  Excluding  a 
small  number  of  more  fortunate  tribes,  unemployment  among 
NCAI  member  tribes  ranges  from  3&  percent  to  78  percent.  A^ 
quate  vocational  education  programs  would  address  tmk  situation. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been  stdtutorilv  tnandated 
since  1978  to  match  that  1  percent  Indian ..  s^tf^de  provided 
through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  The  XI Si  Etepattment } 
of  the  Interior  has  colnti&ually  received  to  aftpr^pri^tions  waiver 
enabling  it  to  ignore  this  statutory  mandate.  NCAI  urges  the  mem- 
*bers  of  this  committee  to  consider  seriously  this  need.  It  would  help 
to  meet  a  critical  National  nefed. 

In  addition,  while  Indians  are  approximately  1  percent  of  the  na- 
tional population,  the  correlating  1-pera^  set-aside  does  not  accu- 
rately reflect  a  recognition  of  the  grater  vocational  education 
training  needs  on  Indian  reservations.  ,  7' 

The  national  tribal  need  and  accompanying  unemployment  sta- 
tistic in  many  cases  eight  times  higher*  than  the  Nation's  total 
unemployment  average,  justifies  $  substantially  higher  set-asfde. 
NCAI  urges  at  least  a  2-percent  set-aside  in  vocational  education 
for  the  Indian  tribes. 

Postsecondary  education  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  improvement 
vehicles  for  tripes  in  their  efforts  to  reach  goals  of  self-sufficiency 
and  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  their  Ipdian  citizens.  t  ,  —  *  , 

Following  are  some  congressionally  determined.,  critki^  disci-;, 
splines:  NGAI  recognizes  and  reaffirms  the  national  need*  fordndigSk 
professions  in  law,  me<£^4  busi)^^ 

and  forestry.  But  we  feel  that  the  iSSfi'f  J^Vft  hffi^^t  iiB  into  a 
new,  era  that  must  recoghize  and  ^epmy^  critical 
need  disciplines.  Among  these  are  the  h)igh  technology  professions. 
Math  and  science  professions  were/ad^dw|edged  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year  as  a  criti^^^ci^  and  NCAI  agrees  that 


more  focus  must  be  placed  on  bringing  more  Indians  into  thesg,  as 
;  well  as  other  professions,  as  determined  by  the  tribes  to  meet  their 
changing  professional  needs  at  the  tribal  level 

NCAI  believes  that  the  intent  <and  spirit  of  federally  supported 
^postseeondary  assistance  to  Indian  individuals  is  to  make  an 
impact  on  improving  the  quality  for    "many  Indians  as  jx>ssible. 

Accordingly,  we  ur$e  that  more  assurances  must  be  tied  to  these 
individual  packages  of  fihancial  assistance  to  ensure^  that  these  in- 
dividuals give  a  return  on  the  Federal  financial  investment  by 
making  some  return  in' services  to  their  Indian  people. 

The  need  for  these  trained  professionals  on  reservations,  in 
Indian  communities,  in  Federal  programs  serving  Indians,  and  in 
the  national  Indian  areiia  is  far  too  great  for  the  national  Indian 
community  to  suffer  the  loss  of  these  highly  trained  Indian  Individ- 
i^lstomai^ 

Klf  ^ipruistioiis  are  j^)£  tied  to  appropriations  to  USDI'  and  USDS 
Indian  pbg&secondary  assistance,  then  ifrmany  instances  these  dol- 
Jars  may  as  well  have  been  targeted  to  direct  mainstream  educa- 
tion fellowships.  It  is  far  too  often  mainstream  Americans  receive 
the  final  benefits. 

There  is  a  demonstrated  ixationaLredognition^^ 
demand  for  post-graduate  training.  USDI  strives  to  meet  this  need 
through  its  special  higher  e4g£&tion  grant  program,  Americail 
Indian  Scholarships,  Ihc^the  USDI  cofttr&etrfig  agency  for  this  pro- 
gram, has  substantiated  an  unmet  need  for  some  300  Indian  gradu- 
ate study  applicants,  at^a  total  of  $2.5  million.  Through  whatever 
vehicle  Indian  graduate  students'  peeis  are  addressed,  the  Nation's 
increased  Remands  for  post  graduate  educated  professionals  affect 
Indians  equally. 

a  While  USDI  has  not  yet  officially  presented  their  automatic  data 
processing  system  plan  to  this  committee,  we  understand  the  inter- 
nal depattmental  plan  reprdgrams  some  $19  mitiion  iri  tribal  serv- 
ices, $5,898  million  of  which  comes  from  direct  education  service! 
in  fiscal  year  1984*  Should  this  proposal  become  reality,  NCAl 
urges  this  committee  to  restore  the  full  loss  by  supplemental  appr<»- 
priation [for  the  current  fiscal  year.  . 

Indian  School  equalization  programs  and  Johnson  O'Mallgy 
should  he  restored  to^t  least  the  fiscal  year  1981  level  ! : 

One  of  NCAIs  most,  critical  concerns  is  the  need  for  the  Senate  - 
to  act  expeditiously  on  the  Comprehensive  Education  amendments 
this  yes$.  Indian  education  must  not  be  treated  as- a  partisan  issue.  . 
•  [^bewjp  pa  red  statement  follows.  Testimony  resumes  on  p.  489.]  . 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN, 
BY  JOR.PF  LA  Cmrz;  SffflMTnrp  "BY  *nlANE  *FOEY,  PEmtflNC  SEOSTTARY 

.  Chairman  and  Honorable  asmbers  of  this  Omit  toe,  *y  name  U  Joe  De 

La  Crux  and  I  an  President  of  £he  national  Congress  of  American  Indiana  (NCAI) 


which  represents  121  into  Tribes  having  over  40X1,000  Indian  citisens.  On 
b«hali|mflMe  Rational  Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAT) #  I  wish  to  express 
ay  a^^Bon  to  this  committee  for  the  op^crt unity  to  appear  today  and 
consent  on  the  impact  off  the  FY  85  Bursal  of  Indian  Af fa^rs  and  Indian  Health 
Service  budget  and  share  ease  of  our  concerns  with  the  areas  affecting  the 
health  care  of  Mexican  Indiana  and  Alaska  Natives. 

I  would  like  to  address  several  areas  in  the  Indian  Health  Service 
Budget,    The  total  FY  85  Indian  Health  Service  budget  project*  a  total 
spending  level  of         million*  $89  million  leas  than  the  FY  84  appropr^K^ 
st ions,    Some  of  the  wsjor  cuts  involve  elimination  of  tfce  following 
programs}  * 
Urban  Indian  Health  Caret 

The  37  cthan  Health  Programs  are  proposed  for  entire  elimination.  The 
reasoning  for  this  cut  is  that  alternative  health  care  sources  for  » 
nor^reservation  Indians  will  be  available  under  other  Federal  and  State  . 
programs.  ,  However,  we  know  from  documented  testimony  fro®  previous  hearings  ' 
that  this  is-wfnrtunately  not  always  the  caae^  When  Congress  established 
Title  V  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  providing  for  health 
services  to  t*£an  Indians,  it  was  based  on  the  fact  that  Indian  people  living 
off  the  reservation/colonies  were  not  having  their  health  care  need|  met  by 
other  sources,    NCAI  supports  continued  funding  of  $12  million  for  urban 
Indian  Health  programs  in  FY  85. 
Community  Health  Representatives; 

The  Community  Health  Representatives  program,  managed  by  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  tribes  through  contractual  agreements  with  IBS  is  and 
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hcpcfully  will"  oonfcinua  to  ba  a  ajcc*a«ful  proqt^L    Otga  pwida  ocaaMUty 
or  ion  tad  haalfch  aervicaa  Soc  Indian  peopl*        at  time*  Mould  otherwtaa  not 
have  «om  to  health  care  because  of  mtt  location,  inability  to  travel*  / 
to  IRS  facilities  and  other  factors  contributing  to  the  inaccessibility  to 
proper  health  del i vary  services-    By  eliminating  this  program,  we  are- 
ispoeing  a  serious  negation  iapact  an  an  othenrfae  affective  tribal  program* 
{•CM  eontinuee  to  encourage  support  of  the^<SR  program  and  funding  of  at 
leaat  the  currant  $3£  million  level.   Via  fully  support  the'  recaeaandatjona  of  „ 
the  National  Association  of  Cbssajnity  Health  Jaapresstitative'a  request  of  an 
Mncraeae  to  $36.^  million  allo*ing"  for  a  coat  of  Uvingcincreese  for 
Coaamaiity  Sealth  ffcpresentatives  ptrxbrming  theae  /eaponsifciUttee  in  our 
tribal  ccsMunitiea, 
facilities  Ctaitatructioot 

The  Indian  Health  Service*  health  delivery  system  inclv^a-c^iration 
and  nmintanance  of  47  hospitals,  34  health  cantera,  Jover  300  health  stations,  . 
warehouses,  {maintenance  ehops  etc.    In  FV  84  $10  million  Kill  be  utilized  for 
correction  of  backlog  of  amintananoe  and  repair  deficiencies.    Tfie  Adminie- 
rratifin  has  proposed  not  to  appropriate  funding  for  the  construction  or 
modernization  and  repair  of  Indian  Health  facilities 'in  PY  85.    HCAI  supports  * 
and  reauests  that  funding  be  allocated  according  to  the  priority  racking 
systaa  developed  by  X,B.S.  for  the  following  projects; 

a)    Hospitals  -  For  phas  II  conatruction  ajd  equipment  &>r  hospitals  at 
crownpoint,  ^  Mexico  ($9,064,000^  Kanakanak,  Alaska  ($5,490,000)? 
Phase  1,  construction  and  purchase  and  long-lead  equipment  for  4 
hospitals  at  Rosebud;  South  Dakota  (9,740,000)  and  Pine  Ridge,  South  ^ 
Dakota  ($13,214,000);  for  construction ,and  equipment  for  the 
hospital  at  Saeaton,  Arizona  ($17,5^0,000)  and  for  final  planning  of 
the  hospital  at  Anchorage,  Alaska  $3,290,000.  ^ 
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b)    Hodernization  and  Repair  for  miscellaneous  alternations  and  repairs 

r 

at  listing  I.H.S  facilitiea  ($12#?34,000) t  for  special  concerns 
($4,822,000);  and-  for  eetablieiaasnt  of.a  general  repair  and  improve- 
ment -'find  (51  minion). 
* Outpatient  racilitiea  -  for  construction  of  clinical  at  Kyi*,  South* 
Dakota  ($3,760,0/))?  Port  Thospeon,  South  Dakota  j(  #2,960 ,600) *  Wolf 
POint^atntana  ($4,030,000).  and  isagner,  South, DaJaa^;  and  planning* 
and  design  of  clinic*  at  Parker,  Ariiona  ($200,000)  and  St,  Regis, 
New  York. 

Personnel  Quarters  -  for  construction  of  personnel  quarter*  at 
Crownpoint,  New  Mexico?  Kanakanak,  Alaska;  Huerfano,  taw  Mexico; 
Kyle,  South  Dakota;  Ft.,  Thompson,  South  Dakota?  Wagner,  South 
Dakota;  and  Wolf  Point,  Montana;  for  a  total  of  $11,566,000. 
Third  Party  Raiab^raaiaanf  i  « 

Via  art  conoarnad  with  the  aaount  of  money  that  I. JUS.  ia  anticipating 
collecting  from  third  party  reimbursements  ($4  million)  and  ($55*4,mi^Lion^ 
from  Hedicare  and  Medicaid.    *e  tha  Adeinistration  eetimstss,  it  ia  not 
raaliatic  that  theme  aaounta  Mill  ba  collected.,  Tt>e  FY  85  request  alao 
proposes  to  cover  a  portion  of  tha  aansSajory  coat  incrmtees,  fetal  oollaction 
of  reimbursements.    Tha  FY .85  raquaat  include*  a  dacraaaa  of  $4,668,000  for 
tha  hospital  md  health  clinic  program,  alao  affecting  tha  quality  of  health 
cara  provided. 
Indian  Health  Manpower; 

-    Indian  Health  Manpower  provides  reaourcea  for  training  of  health' 
professionals  and  alleviates  problems  dt  ;mnpower  shortages  without 
continuing  provisions  fbr  appropriations  to,  support  theaa  programs,  'thus 
career  professions  are  faced  with. a  shortage  in  continuing  education.  ,  With 
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tha  «t  decrease  of  $1 ,363,000;  63  students  will  not  raceive  fund*  to  .  * 
continue  in  the  Indian  Health  Manpower  program    This  a^rMSt  also  . 
eliminates  support  for  the  Indian*  into  mdlcin*<  INM5D)  prograst  and  the 
Masters  in  Public  Beaith  program.    5CAI  apposes  any  reduction  in  this  needed 
araa.    m  request  that  this  progra*  be  funded  at  $1 .4  million  fior 
continuation  of  Saction*  103  and  104  of  Titia  I  of  the  Indian  Health  Gars 
Xaprwesant  Act  to  provide  scholarahipe  for  Jndian  students.  .  W^reguest 
appropriationa  of  $240,000  anJ  $250,000  for  funding  of  tha  Indian  Health 
•  Kanpower  and  Indiana  into  Medicine  program  allowing  fior  continued  ^rovison  of 
thasa  services  at. tha  ease  F5f  84  level. 

Sanitation;       f  *  *  > 

.   Tha  I.H.S  Sanitation  program  providing  lauch  naadad  iapcovaraant  of  haalth 
oonditiona  in  an  of tentiee  hazardous  anvironaant  has  baan  decreased  by 
#2,521  ,obo  and  proposed  to  offset  tha  progra*  by  raisburaaasnta  fin' third- 
party  sources,    m  ara  rsqaesending  tht  tha  sanitation  program  by  i.fl.s.  ba 
ftnded  at  a  fsiniswa  of  $30  million  in  FY  85  to  provide  for  agisting  hoses  and 
facilities.    1  ■  * 

I  would  now  lika  to  address  flCM's  concerns  in  Education.  f  ~* 

Forward  Funding :  *  > 

All  other  saucatkx)_geagraas  ara  forward  funded  except  those*  in  U.S. 
Departn*nt  of  interior:    Ihia  places  tribal  Education  prograrae  and  tribal 
contract  schools  at  indue  disadvantage  in  planning:  their  pcoqtasm.  USDI/BIA 
Education  programs  need  to  be  forward  funded. 
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funding  foe  T*ifrallyKfrkr&&ed  Cbllecfea  as  Authorial  by  P.L.  95-471  and 
?»U  98-1924    Seventeen  SCM  Mater  tribe*  hm  tribi  cowunity  an 
reservation  x»llegee* 

  0 

NCA1  supports  the  redefinition  of  the  current  funding  fioreula  which 
«sfMi  federal  ■uport-  to  thee*  ^alleges  cn  an  Indian  Student  Count  (ICS) , 

* 

rather  than  by  the  agisting  full  tim  equivalency  (PTE)  fbrwula. 

The  Tribal  College*  are  funded  in  the  currant  fiscal  yaar  "84  at  $2,535 

♦       *      e  '  • 

par  PTE.  %  % 

H&a  supports  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  FY  '84  of  $1.1  million  to 
cospenaate  tor  the  currant  unrfer funding,  a  result  of  inaccurate  enrollsent 
projections  last  year, 

4 

■tha  Tribal  College*  the»**lve*  pro j act  an      '85  enrollment  of  2,800- 

S  ■        '  ^ 
2f968  PTE's,  so**  400  oven*  daparbsental  pro^ectione.   Based  on  this  primary 

source  projection,  we  urge  an  appropriation  of  $f*3  *£lliori  for  FY  *S5  under 

Title  I. 

TV©  of  HCM  seaober  Tribes'  colleges  received  full  fisur'ytiar  accredit- 
ation status  in  the  past  psar  (Sinte  Gleska  and  Oglala  Lakota)  ?  and  two  sore 

will  be  up  for  consideration  this  spring  (Standing  Rock  and  Sslish  Kootenai}, 

These  college*  ara  seeing  an  iameasureable  contribution  Jtowexd  self- 
sufficiency  and  inproving  and  quality  of  .life  for  their  tribal  citizens  of 
many  ages.  •  '  » 

They  trust  rot  be  thwarted  in  their  services  and  progress  by  crippling 
fiscal  constraints. 

Vocational  'Education  as  authorized  by  P*L*  94-487  and  P.L.  95-40: 

— — —  ■  - — ~ — ■  ■ — — —  — — - — - —  —  * — ■  

Eighty-six  NCAI  nwnfcer  Tribes  applied  for  critically  needed  monies  for 
vocational  ^training  programs:    less  than  one-quarter  of  the  tribal  applicants 
were  funded  under  the  1%  set-aside  for  Indian  Tribes  of  $6  raiilidrff 
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.  Tfcia  currant  funding  situation  im  sorely  inadequate.  Secluding 
a  small  number  erf  .sore  fortunate  Tribes,  unejeploynfent  araong  NCAI  n*sober 
Ttibss  ranges  fro*  35%  to  78%.   ftSequate  vocational  education  programs  would  > 
edfre**  this  actuation. 

The  Department  of  later  ice  ha*  bean  statutorily  mandated  since  1978  to 
sate*)  that  1%  Indian  eat-aside  provided  through  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  *  - 

f    Ike  D\S.  .Oepartssant  of'  Interior  has  continually  received  an  appropriation* 
waiver  sn*h\ing  it  bo  ignore'  this  statutory  mandate ^    Ove*  the  past  five  years 
we  estimate  thi*  loe*  to  Indian.  Tribe*  at  *c*m  $35  Ail  lion.  *  v       *  *" 


NCAi  urges  the  ssobers  of  thi*  caamittee  to  eeriouely  conalder  thi*.  need. 
It  would  help  meet  a  critical  national  need.  ^ 

In  addition,  rtlle  Indian*  are  approximately  1%  of  the  national  population, 
the  correlating  1%  set-aside  doe*  not  accurately  reflect  a  recognition  of  the 
greater  vocational  education  training  need*  on  Indian  reservation*.  *£he 
national  tribal  need  and  accospanyin*  une^leyssnt  statistic*^  in  aany  cases 
eight  tLae*  higher  than  the  nation's  total  unaeaploymtt  average,  justifies  1 
substantially  higher  set-aside.    NCAI  urges  at  least  a  2%  set-aside  in  voce- 
j  tional  education  for  Indian  tribes. 

0 

Foct-seccndary  education  i«  one  of  tbejsost  reliable  and  proven  vehicle* 
for  Tribes  in  their  effort*  to  reach  goals  of  self-sufficiency  and  improving"  tfce 
qif^ity  of  life  for  their  Indian  citizens.  ^ 

1)  Congressional lv  determined  critical  disciplines: 

NCAI  recognizes  and  reaffirms  the  national  need  for  Indian  professionals  in 
Law,  Nadicine,  ^isiness  Administration,  Engineering  and  Forestry. 

Sut  we  feel  that  the  1980fs  has  brought  us  into  a  new  era  that  nust 
recognize  and  exx^iss  additional  critical  needAolsci{*ines.    fcnong  'these  are 
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the  )>igh  technology  prof essicna.    Kith  and  Scitnce  professions  were  acknowledged 
-by  the  House  of  Jejpreseritatives  last*  year  as  a  critical  need,  end  NCM  Agrees 
that  note  fbcus  puet  be  plaoed  on  bringing  sore  Indian*  into  these  <as  well  a* 
other  professions  a«  determined  by  the  tribes  to  meet  their  changing  professional 
needs  at  the  tribal  level. 

2)  NCAX  believes  tht  the  intent  and  spirit f  of  federal  y-stsported 
post-secondary  assistance  to  ^ndian  individuals  is  to  sake  an  impact  on  iraprov- 
ing  the  quality  fsx  as  mny  Indians  as  possible.  s  * 

Accordingly,  we  urge  that  o»re  assurances  atab  be  tied  to  these  individual 
packages  of  financial  assistnce  to  ensure  that  these  individual*  give  a  return  on 
the  federal  .financial  investment  by  making  some  return  in  service  to  Indian  ♦ 
people,    Tfae  need  for  these  trained  professionals  on  reservations,  in  Indian 
communities ,  in  federal  programs  serving  Indians,  and  in  the  national  Indian 
arena  is  far  too  great  for  the  national  Indian  community  to  suffer  £he  loss  of 
these,  highly  trained.  Indian  individuals  to  mainstream  society. 

If  stipulation*  are  •'not  tied-  to  appcopr{jotion*  to  USDI  and  USEE  Indian  post- 
secondary  assistance/  than  in  many  instances  these  dollars  amy  as  well  hlfe  been 
targeted  to  direct  sminstream  education  fellowships.    It  is.  far  too  often  min- 
stream  American  receives  the  final  benefits. 

*  3)  T^ere  is  ^demonstrated  national  recognition  of  tH*  increasing  demand  fpf 
post-graduate  training-  '  < 

USD!  strives  to  ineet  this  need  through  its  special  higher  Education  grant 
program.    American  Indian  Scholarships ,  Inc.*  the  DSDI  contracting  agent  for  this 
program,  has  substantiated  an  unmet  need  for  some  300  Indian  graduate  study 
applicants,  at  a  total  of  $2,5  million.    Through  whatever  vehicle  Indian  graduate 
students*  needs  are  addressed,  the  ration's  increased  der^mds  for  postgraduate 
educated  professionals  affects  Indians  aju^lly. 
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1*v*  demonstrated  need  for  Ft  4 85  is  $2*5  millions  ■  iEal  urges  anxious  . 
appropriation  .toward  meeting  that  need.   _..  *  '  »  . 

Rgpi-ograminq  of  ugpi  Education  FrograS);  "        **4  ^ 

While  USDI  ha*  not  ^tt  officially  presented  their  Automatic  Data  Processing 
ADP)  system  plan  to  this  Gossuttse  we  understand,  tha  'iatarnal  Departmental  plan 
raprograms  son*  $19  million  a>  tribal  services  $5.8$S  of  tfiich  cam*  from  direct 
Education  services  in  FY  1 84.    Should  this  proposal  become  reality  NCAI  urges 
this  o»ittaa  to  restore  the  full  loss  by  aupploaental  appropriation  for  the 
cVrrerit  fiscal  y^jar.  v" 

Indian  School  So^^i«i^nS>rogran9  and  Johnson  01  Hal  ley  should  be  restored 
tc^ at  least  their  FY  '81  lejbel.  "  ♦ 

One  of  NCATs  sost^itical  concerns  is  the  need  for/the  Senate  to  act 
expeditiously  on  the  Goieprehensive  education  amendments  this  ywr.  Indian 
Education  sust  not  be  treated  as  a  part  is  ion  issue. 
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i  # 

#BEfXtf£  *E  BBGiN  CUR  QUESTIONS,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  ASK  THAT  YOU  SUBMIT  THE 
roU£WlN^^TERlALS  TO  THE  CXmiTTii: 

-  THL  1980  NATIONAL  PLAN  FQK  Hit  I>f>ROVD£OT  UP  HEALTH  CARE  TO 

(to  which  you  refer  in  your>  tastisony)  . 

<        "    -    ,  » j  *  . 

*  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  STUDY  CN  IKE  USE  CF  A  FISCAL  XKlWfipiATiy  BY  IKS 

(referred  to  in  the  IKS  Budget  JUstif idfeai  Book)  y 

S 

-  THE  FINAL  kEPURT  CF  THE  IIS  TASK  FORCE  CN  THE  R^HiORllW^ION  OF  1KB 
^    U*)iAN  HEALTH  CARS  IMPfCteENT  ACT 

URBAN  .INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE  jftjQggAMS  ■  *  '  ^ 

ONCE  AGAIN,  IHS  IS  PRCgOggjU  jg  RUMINATE  gjQGRAMS  THAT  PROVIDE  HEALTH 
CARS  SERVICES  TO  URBAN  INDIAN. 

—  ■   - —  —  i 

DOES  1HIS  CONTIMJH*;  EFFORT  TO  *ZERQ  Ofl^  THE  URBAN  PROGRAMS  REFLECT 
AN  AttONlSTRATICN  POLICY  THAT  THERE  IS  NO  FfcDERAE  RESPONSIBILITY  TO 
«    PR^IUE  KEAL'rt*  CARE  FC&  URBAN  INDIANS  ? 

-  WHAT  IS  THE  ALPHNl&rRATICW*  S  HOLlCY  ON  KEAL'iH  CARE  PQR  URBAN  INDIANS? 

SELF-LtFri>3MlNATION  -  TRIBAL  MANAG&CE7T  FR<X5gAM  \  ^ 

^2.  CtKSISTf^T  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT'S  INDIAN  POLICY  STATfc>EOTf  YOUR  PREPARED 
TEgimNV  STATES  THAT  IHS  WlLL  (XNTWUE  TO  ASSIST  1HE  TRIfaES  IP  ASSUME 
THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  HEALTH  SERVICES  THftOUOi  F,L.  93-638  AIHHQRITY, 

jfr-'STNCfc  YCU  ARE  REQUESTING  NO  FUNDS  FOR  THE  TRIBAL  \^*AGE>Etff  PROGRAM  - 

A  PROGRAM  THAT  IS  SET*  UP  SPECIFICALLY  lO  JtELP  TRIIiES  DEVELOP  THE 

CAPACITY  TO  CONTRACT  IHS  PROGRAMS  —  liOW  DO  YOU  PLAN  -TO  ASSIST  HIE 

TRIBES  IN  ACHIEVING  SEU-DE1EWI*»ATIG^? 

PRfiVFi^TIVE  HEALTH    -  .*  ' 

*  *        IN  ^YujjR  PREPARED  STATtMEJ/T  YOU  INDICATE  THAT  A i PRIMARY _FDOlS  C£^m 

yiS  IS  TO:  PROVISION  OF  i^REVENrrrVg  HEALTH  SERVICES  'iHROXai  A  ccm^iTY» 
GRIQTTl^APPRQACH  *    '  "  ~ 

jfc  *■  IF  PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  IS  *QUR  PRIMARY  FOCUS,  HGW  DO  YOU  JUSTIFY  THE 

LARQ*;  REHXrriONS  ($29.86  MILLION)  YCJU  ARE  REQUESTING  FOR  PREVENTIVE 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS? 

[Anticipated  Answer;    Refocusing  resources  toward  direct  pa* lent  care 
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PlttVErmVE  HEALiU  -  Onr*«JNiTY  HEALTH  kEPKfcSEOTATIVfcS  (OiKs? 

*  4.     I  FEfcX  THAT  W  OF  IKE  PREVENTIVE;  HEAI/ffl  kxX3MPLIS>»gNTS  CITED  IN.  YOUR 

*  STATEMENT  CAN  BE  DXWBCTIX  ACTRUBUm?  ID  IHE  SUCL2SS  OF  Tljfc,  QiK  PROGRAM, 
IT  IS.MV  IfjDTO-rANDIN^  THE  QiRs  PfCM^TpjraCT  PATIENT  CARE  AS  WELL 

as  qm^iiY  health  education    ;  '     '  : — ' — ' — ' — 

*  -  IF  VOU  ARE  TAHBETING  RESCJUHCES  TOWARD  DIRfeJCT  PATIET7T  CARE,  AND  YOUR 

FOCUS  IN  PRHVWriVE  HEAIitH  IS  CO^ljNlTY-ORIQOTD,  WHY  ARE  YGU  ONCE 

/CAIN  PROUCSING  TO  EUKIXATE  THIS  SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAM  AND  THfc  FUSING 

FOR  TOE  INDIAN  PEOF*£  THAI'  ARE  HELPING  YOU  TO  REALISE  YUIR  ^ATED  UQALS? 

HCtt  DOES  IKE  ELIMINATION  CF  THE  CHR  PfCGKAM  FUKB&R  THE  FR^H&fT'S 

POLICY  OF  INDIAN  SEX^-DErERKINATIQN? 

HOSPITAL  A?J)  CLINIC  QCftSTSEJCTlON  • 

#5.     AfiAItf  THIS  YEAR,  THERE  ARE  NO  FUffiS  ^QUESTES  FOR  THE  CQpgTRXTXlCK  OF 
HOSPITALS  AM)  CLINICS*  fc  '  '  "  

^  -  HON  DO  YOU  PLAN  TO  OWI^TE  OCKSTfUCTICN  ON  THOSE  HOSPITALS  A*©/C» 

CLINICS  TiiAT  ARSsALREAEV  U^E^lrr^mjSEiaiZ   COYQU  INTI^D  Tjp  LEAVE 

THEM  STANDING  INDEFINITELY?  , 

-  V*iAT  PIANS  DO  YOU  HAVE  FOR  HOSPITALS  FOR  *HICH  FLAWING  AMJ  DESIGN 
FUNDS  HAVE  BEfcfl  Rj«I£AS£2>  ANS>  EXFEJftiXi?  1 

-  IS  THERE  AN  AuMINIfil-RATION.  POLICY^  OCNCEfNlNG  THE  CONSTRUCTION  CF 
IKS  HOSPITALS  AMD  CLINICS?  *  ^ 

jjPlAN.  KFALTH  KANgCfr&R  * 

( 

THE  IHb  BUDGET  RBUUB3T  FAILS  TO  REQUEST  FUNDS  P€fi  THE  HEALTH  PRCFEg&TCKS 
^CI^I'mOT  FROGRAM,  THE  LNMSD  PROGRAM,  AM)  THE  5  MASl^ERS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS, 

*  HOW  DQfcS  MS  INTEND  TO  DECREASE  THE  NUMBER  OF  TRAINS  INDIAN  HEALTH 

FHQFESSIlNALS  AVAILABLE  FOR  SERVICE  IN  THE  INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE  D4| 

THE  ABSENCE  Uf  SUCH  PROGRAMS? 

f 

%  -  WHAT  ARE  YOU  EGING  TO  ASSURE  THAT  INDIAN  PEOPLE  ARE*  REC&DITKD  PGR 

-  / 

SERVICE  IN  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  fttlS  YEAR  AND  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1985/ 

-  ARE  THERF.  A  SUFFICIENT  NUMBER  OF  INDIAN  PEOPI^l  GRADUATING  KiCM  HEALTH 
PRGKESSICNAL  SCHOOIS  IN  FISCAL  YEARS  1984  AND  1985  TO  FILL  ALL  VACANT 
POSITION^  m  IHS? 
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*f.    IKE  XHS  HUIXgr  JUSTIF1QVTICN  STAINS  'X&V  63  STOflBttS  WILL  tvOT  BE  FUTOED 
iO  aSfTINOS  IN  THE  imfffilgALIH  ^MftNPO&R  PROGRAM,  " 

♦  t  -  fiflE  ANY  UF"HiESE  63  bTOUENiS  CuRRQTOLY » Rt£E-^VING  SCHOLARSHIP  ASSISTANCE 

PARTICIPATING  IN  TO£  INWEE  PHOGRAM?  ^  * 

8.    AKE  HitRE  SUFFICIBflT  FU*£  T<3  CARR*  EXISTING  SlOTf  THROUUi  THE  E2>JD  * 

VF  mJlCAL  SOdUL?    IF  NUT,         NOT?  - 

%  9,    DK,  STEELE,  WHAT  IS  IKE  ri£NI£¥TIGH «RA!IE  Of*  INDIAN  ?IWIS  IN  MiE*  D*ED 

•  P&JGKAM  AS  COMPASS)  TO  M0HCAL  SfcHGQLS  NATJCWALLY?  /  " 

-   *U).    VHAX  IS  THE  IMPACT  OF  SUV-OLTT  PfiOUlSJCWS  AT^  IKE  AVAil^HIUTV  OF  LC*f  . 

^    INTEREST  LOANS*  PCK  IKAT  PURpOS^  ON  IKS  WttiPO&ER  NEffiS? 

Jill.    DR.  STEELE,  IN  YOUR  EXPERIEtfX,  ARE  THESE  ANY  EfcRTld&AR  PRC6I£f*E 

ASbQCiATED  W1*TH  PfcAauING  LGW  IOTERtST  lXftfS  W  DOCTORS  WiO  BUY-CX/T ' 

GF  SERVICE  PAYBACK  OBLIGATION^  ON  THE  CONDITION  'MAT  'JtfEY)  WILL  SERVE 

IN  ^ICiU^.r-uNDt^StWH)  AREAS? 

%  12.     I  UNDERSTAND  TKAt  BECAUSE  IF  FEDERAL  AUCg^yiATION  LAWS/  THE  SERVICES 

OF  J^TAONAL"  HEALTH  Sf^ACE  CORPS  PHYSICIANS  Willi  NC^  B^gHAREgD  TO 

THE  IHS  AOCOUNT. 

-f  -  IS  D$  REQUESTING  AN  INCREASE  TO  ASSURE  THE  CCtJTINUEB  SERVICES  OF 
riATICNAL  HEAU^SLRVICE  CORPS  PHYSICIANS* 

wiTmrr  an  incrkasf,  in*  the  iks  ktdcet,  iov  many  nhsc  ixcicrs  will 

THE  INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE  LOSE? 
OPENING  OF  I aS  HOSPITALS  TO  NOSH  INDIAN,  PATIfcl^TS  ^* 

■^^c  — —  * — —  — —  ■  

% 

13.  *  ViUJIU  YOU  PLhASt  EXPIAIN  TtiE  DfcFAKIMfc^F'S  PROPOSED  INITIATIVE  T£> 
OPEM  IKS  >JOSPITALS  TO  NC^INDLANS? 
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I  :  ■ 

\  WHAT  iS  THE  IMPACT  OF  REFORM  88  CM  THE  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALEW  POSITIONS 

IN  INDIAN'  rtEALTH  SERVICE?  »  '  < 

_     ^    ,      .  ^  .     \  • 

'•*15»     *0U  HAVE  REQUESTED  ND  HJKSQS  FOR  IKE  COreiTEJCTlON  OF  I^TER  AND  SANITATION 
SYSTEMS,  ,  . 

APPWJXimi^LV  HOW  MANY  HOMES  ARE  CURfOfi'LY  LACKING  WATER  AI&  SANITATION 
*       t  ■  t 

FACILITIES?     [Anticipated  Answer  t  500} 
"  *-  HOW  MANY  HUD  HOSES  *€IU^^pQM^LETED  BY  T^E  EJO  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  19&5 
FOR  WICH  IKS  CURR^TTLY  HAS  NO  FlfCS  TO  CO&mXfT  WATER  i^^WITATICN 
SYSTETC?    [Anticipated  Ans«ar:    8100}      _  *  '.' 

HCW  MANY  8IA,  TRIBAL  &  OTHER  HOMES  WILL  BE  COUPLETS}  BY  THE  tJ©  OF 

FISCAL  YKAp  198%'tt»  WHICH  IHS  CUSSO/PLY  HAS  NO  HaCS  TO  CONSTRUCT  •    '  - 

WATfiR  &  SANiTATlGf/sYST^S?    [Anticipated  Answers    2900}  i 
£  -  WHAT  Ot^CACLES  ARE  TOSE  TO  THE  TRANSFER  .OF  HUD  FUNDS  XX>  IHS  FUR  THE 
{INSTRUCTION  OF  WATER  k  SANITATION  SYST£>5S? 

KHAf  FUNDS  DOES  IHS  HAVE  TO  OCKECOT  PRELIMINARY  E^INfcERlNG  TES^S?  » 
[Anticipated  Answer:  None] 

MAirnmw^:  and  repair 

-j  . — ...  . —  v 

16.  HAS  IHS  CWDUCTEI)  A  STUDY  OF  UttffiTT  KEffitS  FOR  MAINTENANCE  &  HEP  AIR? 

-  'IF  YES,  PLfc&S£  P&JS/IDE  A  COPY  CF  THE  Sm>V  TO  THE  COmi'iTEL. 

-  IF  NOt  UFC^i  WttAT.fiLRE  1HE  FIGURES  ON  PAGE  44  OF  THE  BUDGE1  JUSTIFICATION  ' 
BASED?  » 

17.  WHAT  iS  THE  ANNUAL  INCRfc>S£2/r  OF  MAIWI»iANCE  ir  REPAIR  BACKLOG  CREATED 

EACH  iEAn? 

i  *  * 

.    -  WILL  THE  $8.?  MILLION  YOU  HAVE  REQUESTED  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1985  PUT 

*  '  1 

.    IHS  FARTHER  AHEAD  OR  aEHM)  IKE  ANNUAL  I^JCRkMEtfT?  •  tv 
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MEDICARE  &  EfcDICAID  CQLLECTluKS 

4  18,     IF  l*g  EgPICARE  fc  mMCAID  QCSii^CTlCNS  FfcjJBjm*  FDR  FISCAL  YEAR  1*65 

'^J-       *      Afig  WOT  FOKtHOCKBCi  HCW  DCES  IKS  PjCgCgg  TO  FUND  MMj»3ggf  XMCKSASBS? 

*     '         £^PL£ASE  EXPLAIN  TOE^  £TXT»BMr  fN  P&E  46  OF  TOE  'BUDGET  JUSTIFICATION 

.    ,         VKICK  S?txrE&tmmar  THE  $55.4  MITXJON  ANTICIPATED^  BE  OQLii&TELi  IN 

FISCAL  YEAR  1985,  $15.4  mu^ON  IJJ  ESTIMATES  CC&I£mdNS  WILL  BE        -  *> 
-         *  _  *  * 

DIVERTED  TO  FIND  CONTINUED  PROVISION  OF  CURRENT  SERVICES,'*  <*■ 

[Medicaid  *.  Medicare  oo^lections  are  to  be  usod  only  fca^ha  purpose 
of  attaining  and  raaintainijKj  accreditation,  of  IKS  basprofes  &  clinic* 
By  the  Joint  b^biisfiian  en  Jtaereditation  of  Hospitals  —  a  statutory 
mandate  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Xjnprovertwt  Act]  ' 

-  PLEASE  PBCVIDE  THE  CCWITTC^VO.^  DATA  ifcAT  IM5ICAIES  HCW  MH>ICMD  &t  > 
MEDICARE  OXliBCTIOPJS  WERE  EXP£KC£D  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  198^,  ^ 
INDIAN  HEAL'ffi  MANPOWER  ^  •  ? 

[To  Accon^any  National  Health  Service  Cr>rps  questions]  ^ 

-  APPROXIMATELY  f4CW  LCNG  WILL'  IT  TAKE  IKS  1^)  ASSUME  THAT  THERE  IS  SUFFICIENT 
• .  FUNDING  FOR  TKXRALLY -Ot'EHATED  CLINICS  TO  QQNTmJE  THE  SOT/ICES  OF  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  SERVICE  PHYSICIANS?  x 

$  f 


URBAN  HEALTH  v 

-  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 ,  AM  AD^tTICNAL  SI  MILLION         APPROPRIATED  'TO  THE 

'  URBAN  HEALTH'  BUDGET  ACTIVITY.     Cm  YOU  TELi,  THE  OtCTTEE  WiETHER  IHAT 

x  f  * 

MCMEY.  HAS  BEEN  ALLOCATED  TO  THE  URBAN  PROGRAMS,  A^D  IP  IT  HAS  NOT, 
WHAT  PLANS  I HS  HAS  FOR  ITS  DISTRifitfTIOft?  - 

-  DOES  THE  DEPARTMENT  PiAN  TO  REQUEST  A~KECISSICN  OR  DEFERRAL  OF  THOSE 
FUNDS?   '  . 
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*  Mr.  Alexander.  Are  these  the  amendments  that  are  being  con- 
sidered on  the  House  side?        '   -  „ 

Ms.  Kelley.  Right. 

Mr.  Aj^xanoekv  We  have  <been  joined  by  Mr.  Tony  Secatero. 
Your  colleague,  Mr\LaPointe>  has  summarized  some  of  the  Organi- 
zation's concerns.  Waiold  you  like  to  add  anything*at  this  time? 

STATEMENT  OF  TONY  SECATERO,  RRE$IDENf ,  CANONCITO  BAND 
OF  NA^lJOS,  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  INDIAN  HEALTH  BOARD,  AL* 
BUQUERQUE,  NM  -  ^ 

Mr.  Secatero. -First  of  all,  my  name$  Tony  Secatero,  and  I  am 
president  of  the  Canoncito  Band  of  Navajos. 

With  the  joint  testimony  of^the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  and  the  National  Indian  Health  yBoaiti,  we  appreciate  the 
f  opportunity  to  express  our  conceVns  befo/e  this  committer 

Our  extreme  concerns  are  in  specific  areas  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  arid  the  administration's  proposals  as  far  as  the  budget  for 
1985  is  concerned. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  clinical  services,  the  third  party  re- 
imbursement, manpower  program,  the  emergency  medical  service 
program,*  the  tribal  management  programs,  facility  construction 
and  sanitation  facilities,  and  most  of  all,  probably,  the  conmmnity 
health  representatives  program.  ^^-^^SV 

Then*  are  a  wide  range  of  services  that  are  desuefately  needeiHf* 
Indian  community,  and  vte  represent  over  450  Indian  tribes,  and 
also  urban  Indians.  Fifty-one  percent  of  them  are  residing  in  the 
urban  areas.  * 

I  think  the  committee  is  pretty  well  familiar  with  the  past  testi- 
monials and  some  testimonies  that  were,  provided  by  individual 
tribes  with  specific  needs.  *  . 

J#e  have  our  testimony  which  pretty  well  outlines  the  specific 
areas  and  justifications  and  dollar  amounts  that  are  requested  in 
addition  to  the  level  of  funding  in  the  previous  year.  I  know  there 
are  several  areas  that  havejaeen  zeroed  out,  but  we  are  requesting 
this  conjrnittee  to  reinstate  those  areas  because  of  extreme  concern, 
and  we  do  have  justification  that  thrise  services  are  being  rendered 
in  each  of  the  urban  and  reservation  areas. 

I,  myself,  am  a  real  Indian.  I  live  on  a  reservation,  so  I  know  the 
system.  We  would  appreciate  the  committee's  doing  whatever  if 
can  to  support  our  position. 

Thank  you.  / 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  op  the  National  Indian  Health  Board,  Inc.,  Submitted,  by 
^    Tony  Secatero,  President,  Canoncito  Band  or  Navajos 

'    pn  behalf  of  the  membership  of  the  National  Indian  Health  Board  and  the  Na- 

#  tiorral  Congress  of  American  Indians,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  concerns  with  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed FY  1985  budget  for  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

Our  testimony  will  address  what  we  feel  are  several  fundamental  weaknesses^ 
with  the  Administration's  proposal.  First,  howeVer,  we  wish  to  express  our  concern 
with  the  overall  trend  of  health  care  for  Indian  people 'in  recent  years.  Each  year 
from  1979  through  1983  (the  last  year  complete  figures  were  available),  in  spite  of 
apparent  increases,  IHS  appropriations  actually  decreased  and  the  agency's  capabil- 
ity to  deliver  quality  health  care  has  declined  substantially.  This  information  is  ac- 
cording to  figures  supplied  by  the  Health  Services  and  Resources  Administration  for 
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the  FY  1984  budget  hearing*,  which  take  into  account  health  care  cost  inflation  and 

adjust  dollar  amounts  to  remain  in  constant  1974  dollars.  * 
J*   The  FY  1985  budget  submission  proves  nor  exception  to  this  disappointing  trend.  J 
^pWhile  health  can*  costs  continue  to  escalate  (a  health  care  inflation  rate  of  10-15 

percent  is  projected  for  this  year),  the  administration  is  suggesting  an  IHS  Health 

Services  budget  totalling  over  $36  million  less  than  in  FY  1984. 

THIRD  PARTY  REIMBURSEMENTS 

An  alarming  aspect  of  the  President's  budget  is  that  it  counts  upon  some  $65  mil- 
lion in  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  other  third  party  reimbursements.  We  understand 
that  at  best  IHS  expects  to  collect  $30-$32  million  in  third  party  reimbursements  in 
FY  1984,  not  $48  million  as  the  Administration  estimates  in  its  justification.  Expec-' 
tations  that  this  amount  could  be  increased  by  $30-$35  million  next  year  are  clearly 
unrealistic.  *  /  ' 

As  the  Administration  s  budget  justification  explains,  last  October  IHS  began  col- 
lecting reimbursements  from  Medicare  under  the  Prospective  Payment  System. 
"There  is  not  sufficient  data  to  fully  assess  the  impact  and  effect  of  this  new  meth- 
odology. However,  from  initial  data,  It  would  appear  that  there  may  be  as  much  as  a  * 
ten  per  cent  reduction  in  the  collections, "  (emphasis  added),  states  the  justification. 

It  is  also  a  poor  time  to  look  to  increased  Medicaid  collections.  Again,  citing  the 
Administration's  own  justification:  "It  is  assumed  that  the  states  will  be  doing  as 
much  as  possible  to  reduce  the  costs  of  their  individual  Medicaid  programs  .  .  .  This 
will  affect  the  amount  of  collections,  that  IHS  can  recover  from  the  various  state 
programs/'  *  •  ■ 

Aside  from  these  issues,  such  a  proposal  to  offset  appropriations  with  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  reimbursements  reflects  a  disregard  for  the  original  intent  of  these 
funds.  As  specified  in  the  authorization  for  these  collections,  these  reimbursements 
are  dedicated  to  maintaining  the  quality  of  IHS  facilities  and  services  at  accredits- 
ble  levels.  If  the  proposed  offset  were  implemented,  an  immediate  reduction  in  serv  ' 
ices  would  result.  Consequently,  facilities  accreditation,  and  thus  the  future  receipt 
of  these  funds*  would  be  jeopardized. 

The  budget  again  this  yfear  as  last  assumes  collections  from  third  parties,  insur- 
ance companies  in  particular.  The  policy  of  not*  seeking  reimbursements  from  other 
third  party  payors  has  been  tied  to  a  fundamental  tenet  of  Indian  health  services 
policy:  that  health  care  is  offered  to  Indian  people  as  part  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's trust  responsibilities.  It  would  require  major  legislation  to  change  the  tradi- 
tional arrangement  of  service  availability  to  all  eligible  Indians.  Nonetheless,  during 
FY  1984.  the  IHS  began  billing  for  services  provided  in  IHS  facilities  to  Indian  pa- 
tients who  have  private  insurance.  At  present;  reports  IHS,  "it  is  unclear  whether 
insurance  companies  will  pay  any  of  the  claims  submitted/' 

CLINICAL  SERVICES 

Assuming  a  health  care  inflation  rate  in  the  10  to  15  per  cent  range  this  year,  a 
$50- $7 5  million  increase  in  clinical  services  is  necessary  for  IHS  to  simply  provide 
an  equivalent  level  of  health  services  next  year.  In  this  category,  the  Administra- 
tion is  suggesting  an  increase  of  only  $19.5  million. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Administration's/ clinical  services  budget  depends 
heavily  on  projected  third  party  reimbursements.  Nearly  $65  million  in  projected  re- 
imbursements is  assumed  for  use  in  the  hospitals  and  clinics  line  item  alone.  Based 
on  an  inadequate  overall  IHS  budget  request  and  the  inaccurate  assumptions  per- 
taining to  reimbursements  described  above,  we  believe  there  would  be  significant  re- 
ductions in  health  services  to  Indian  people  under  this  request.  Our  concern  is  grave 
in  that  progress  being  made  this  year  with  the  aid  of  a  congressional  "add-on"  ~  \ 

would  be  jeopardized,  returning  Indian  health  care  to  its  status  of  at  year  ago.  At 
that  time.  IHS  suffered  critical  staffing  shortages,  unpurchased  and/or  unavailable 
equipment ,  and  dangerously  low  supply  levels. 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  continue  its  efforts  to  address  the  tremendous  unmet 
health  care  needs  of  Indian  people  and  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  ththfhdian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  by  providing  the  resources  necessary  to  deliver  quality  care 
to  all  Native  Americans. 

'  EMERGENCj£J4«rilCAL  SERVICES 

The  need  for  an  effective  emergency  medical  response  and  transport  service  is  es- 
pecially acute  within  the  Indian  Health  program  due  to  the  high  incidence  of 
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trauma  and  other  emergent  nituatjons  and  the  isolated  wilderness  and  rural  set- 
tings within  which  the  program  is  carried  out. 

Tribal  governments  and  national  Indian  organizations  including  our  own  have 
consistently  given  the  highest  priority  to  improvement  of  emergency  medical  care  as 
.  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  a  relatively  small  investment  of  funds  in  this  area  could 
result  in  both  a  reduction  in  the  severity  of  morbpiity  for  certain  accident  victims 
and  the  severely  ill  as  well  as  the  saving  of  mag^fives  that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

The  unmet  need  at  this  time  for  an  effective  EMS  program  remains  at  $10  mil- 
lion. We  appeal  to  you  to  favorably  consider  appropriation  and/or  identification  of 
$10  million  recurring  and  $1  million  non-recurring  funding  for  the  emergency  medi- 
cal services  program. 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  Community  Health  Representatives  continue  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
tribal  health  care  delivery  system.  The  Administration  is,  for  the  fourth  year  in  a 
row,  seeking  elimination  of  the  program,  as  part  of  an  effcriftb  focus  IHS  budgetary 
resources  on  "maintaining  key  inpatient  and  outpatient  ftiedical  care  resources/'1  At 
the  same  time,  the  IHS  medical  community  has  insisted  that  the  program  is  irre- 
placeable in  their  own  efforts.  Last  year,  IHS*  National  Council  of  Clinical  Directors 
(composed  of  all  IHS  physicians)  made  a  plea  to  the  director  of  IHS  that  "closure  of 
the  Community  Health  Representative  Program  would  have  a  severe  negative 
impact  on  our  ability  to  provide  a  comprehensive  health  program  for  the  Indian 
people.' '  * 

.  lThey  cited  the  foHowing  ways  in  which  the  CHRs'  work  complements  tfye  Indian 
Health  Service  program:  CHRs  work  at  the  home  level  with  Indian  people  and  pro- 
vide direct  health  care;  CHRs  provide  cUlturally-oriented  health  education  and 
*  strongly  supplement  IHS'  preventative  health  programs;  CHRs  assist  health  provid- 
ers in  gaining  access  to  patients  in  remote  locations  and  facilitate  accessibility  of 
Indian  health  Service  facilities^  the  Indian  patient 

In  allocating  CHR  funds  in  Fiscal  tYear  1984,  the  appropriations  committees  de- 
manded continued  review  and  evaluation  of  the  program.  Currently  under  develop- 
ment are:  guidelines  on  scope  of  work  for  contracts  defining  specific  health  care  de- 
livery areas,  functions  and  settings;  a  methodology  for  measurement  of  CHR  project 
effectiveness  (in  terms  of  ctjst  and  quality  of  health  care  activities  delivered),  and  a 
revised  resource  allocation  process.'  If  accepted  byJHS  management*  staff  estimate 
that  all  t*f  the  above  could  be  ready  for  implementation  at  the  start  of  Fiscal  Year 
1985,  To  address  past  criticism  that  the  CHR  program  has  not  been  fully  accounta- 
b  blet  we  join  the  National  Association  of  Community  Health  Representatives  in 
asking  that  JHS  be  mandated  to  develop  and  employ  a  uniform  mandatory  reporting 
system  for  all  tribal  CHR  programs.  *  * 

The  CHR  ferogram  is  ogeratin^  with  total  appropriations  of  $3G  million  for  FY 
1984,  $26  milnofi  was  included  within  the  program's  line  item  and  an  additional  $4 
million,  which  finances  the  Emergency.  Medical  Services  portion  of  CHR  activities, 
was  directed  from  IHS'  hospital  and  clinics  budget. 

We  urge  continued  funding  of  the  CHR, program  of  at  least  the  current  $30  mil 
lion  level  and  indeed  encourage  the  Committee  to  consider  the  National  Association 
of  Community  Health  Representatives'  request  of  an  increase  to  $36.3  million  which 
would  allow  a  modest  cost  of  livini^S/icreasfe*  for  these  dedicated  community  health 
workers  for  the  first  time  in  five  years,  We  also  support  the  CHR  Association  in  its 
request  for  additional  funds  to  provide  training  specific  to  tribal  needs,  for  the  past 
several  years,  inadequate  funding  has  prevented  CHRs  desiring  to  upgrade  their 
skills  fbeyond  basic  training)  from  doing  so. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  MANPOWER 

IHS  continues  to  suffer  from  a  critical  shortage  of  health  professionals,  and  we 
therefore  oppose  the  Administration's  proposed  reduction  in  the  Indian  Health 
Manpower  program.  The  IHS  budget  justification  provides  rib  explanation  "of  why 
'the 'program  is  being  phased  out,  nor  does  it  offer  information  as  to  available  alter- 
native sources  of  scholarship  assistance. 

Under  the  Indian  Health  Manpower  scholarship  program,  we  have  seen  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  the  number  of  Indian  health  professionals  serving  .our  people. 
We  believe  this  program  is  the  most  reliable  source  of  future  Indian, health  profes- 
sionals and  the  best  way  to  protect  against  manpower  shortage^  in  the  years-  to 
come.  We  therefore  ask  this  Committee  to  restore  the  $L4  million  in  funding  the 
Administration  has  proposed  to  eliminate  in  FY  1985  so  that  new  scholarships  will 
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be  available  for  Indian  student*  under  sections  103  and  104  of  Title  I  of  the  Indian 
Health  Cafe  Improvement  Act.  m  \ 

We  also  urge  the  Committee  to  continue  the  section  102  recruitment  program*, 
particularly  the  Indians  Into  Medicine  and  Master  of  Public  Health  programs. 

Appropriations  of  $240,000  and  $260,000  for  the  MPH  and  INMED  programs,  re- 
spectively, would  allow  continued  provision  of  their  valuable  services  at  roughly  the 
same  level  next  year* 

TRIBAL  MANAGEMENT 

Since  nearly  all  trees  who  wish  to  manage*  part  or  all  of  IHS  operated  health 
programs  need  preparatory  development  of  their  management  capacity,  P.L.^93-638, 
primarily  under  section  104(b)  .grants,  provides  the  legal  authority,  and  tribal  man- 
agement funds  provide  the  resources  to  support  such  activities. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  this  activity  for  three  years,  while  the  need  for  de- 
velopment, training,  and  improvement  of  management  systems  in  concert  with  in- 
creasing levels  of  tribal  contracting  have  not  diminished. 

We  oppose  the  recommended  elimination  of  the  tribal  management  program.  We 
would  instead  ask  that  the  $2.6  ipillion  provided  in  FY  1984  be  expanded  to  $8  mil- 
lion in  order  to  realistically  finance  new  initiatives  and  their  indirect  costs,  (There 
is  also  a  need  for  continued  financing  of  indirect  costs.  Currently  no  such  funding* 
exists.) 

*' 

URBAN  INDIAN  HEALTH 

As  reflected  by  the  1980  Cknsus^aMroximately  50  per  cent  of  the  American 
Indian  population  reside  in  off- reservation  areas.  In  establishing  Title  V  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  Congress  recognized  that  urban  Ifcdians  expe- 
rience a  disproportionate  problem  of  access  to  health  services  and  that  their  health 
needs  were  not  being  met  by  other  resources. 

Some  37  programs  are  funded  unler  the  urban  Indian  health  activity,  the  majori- 
ty of  which  provide  direct  health  services.  The  FY  1986  budget  request  proposes 
elimination  of  the  urban  health  program  under  the  assumption  that  non-reservation 
Indians  will  be  eligible  for  services  funded  with  alternative  resources,  such  as  block 
grants  to  states  and  otjrier  state  and  local  funding  for  health  services.  As  testimony 
last  year  by  urban  Indian  health  directors  clearly  demonstrated, .  this  has  not  been 
the  case. 

In  its  justification  for  next  yearns  budget,  the  ^ministration  states  that  "The 
overriding  commitment  ...  is  the  comimied  provision  of  high  quality  health  care  to 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  in  the  most  cost-effective  manner."  The 
urban  health  program's  use  of  its  $9  million  appropriation  (along  with  what  other 
resources  have  been  secured)  to  serve  an  estimated  300,000  population  makes  it  one 
of  the  most  cost-effective  health  care  delivery  mechanisms  within  IHS. 

Included  in  the  $9  million  appropriation  for  urban  Indian  health  this  year  was  a 
$1  million  increase  from  the  FY  1983  level  of  funding  To  date,  IHS  has  not  passed 
this  increase  along  to  the  urban  programs  nor  provided  an-  explanation' for  its  fail- 
ure to  do  so.  We  join  the  American  Indian  Health  Care  Association  in  demanding 
that  these  funds  be  immediately  released.  We  further  support  their '  requests  for: 
adoption  by  IHS  of  a  common  reporting  system  for  the  urban  projects  in  order  that 
a  health  information  base  may  be  built  for  this  population;  and  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  Urban  Indian  Health  within  IHS  headbuarters. 

We  support  the  urban  Indian  health  projects  in  their  request  for  $12  million  to 
allow  program  continuation  in  FY  1985. 

.    CONSTRUCTION  * 

Facilities  construction.  -  We  are  deeply  concerned  about  this  Administration's  con- 
tinued disregard  for  the  planning,  construction  arid  maintenance  of  Indian  health 
facilities.  In  addition  to  its  failure  once  again  to  request  IHS  construction  funds  in 
F\  1985  the  Administration  is  proposing  to  transfer  the  "Indian  Health  Facilities" 
program  to  the  "Health  Services"  budget.  We  believe  that  such  a  move  would  cause 
the  IHS  construction  program  to  lose  its  separate  identity,  and  could  make  future 
IHS  construction  appropriations  more  vulnerable  to  the  Administration's  manipula- 
tion— soch  as  unwarranted  delays?  in  the  release  of  funds  and  Preprogramming '  re- 
quests—that we  have  witnessed  in  recent  years.  We  oppose  the  transfer  and  request 
that  this  committee  support  continuation  of  a  separate  budget  authority  for  IHS 
construction  activities. 
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At  the  behest  of  Congress,  IHS  has  developed  a  construction  priority  system  for 
hospitals,  outpatient  clinics  and  modernization /repair  that  ranks  facilities  according 
to  the  unmet  health  needs  of  the  Indian  population,  This  ranking  has  provided  Con- 
cr^ss  with  an  objective,  rational  approach'  to  the  construction  of  health  facilities  on 
Indian  reservations.  We  deeply  appreciate  this  committee  s  past  efforts  to  adhere  to 
the  priority  ranking  system  and  we  respectful! v  request  that  funding  be  allocated  in 
accordance  with  this  list  in  FY  1985  for  tnV  following. projects: 

(a)  Hospitals.— For  Phase  II  construction  and  equipment  for  the  hospitals  at 
Crown  point,  N.M,  ($9,064,000)  and  Kanak*nak)  AK  ($5,490,000);  for  Phase  I  con^ 
struction  and  purchase  and  long  lead  equipment  for  hospitals  at  Rosebud,  SC 
($9,740,000)  and  Pine^idge,  S.D  ($13,214,000);  fop^fconstruction  and  equipment  for 
the  hospital  at  Sacaton,  Ariz,  ($17,590,000);  and  for  final  planning  of  the  hospital  at 
Anchorage,  Ak,  ($3;240,000). 

ib.)  Modernization  ancTRepair — For  miscellaneous  alterations  and  repairs  at  exist- 
ing IHS  facilities  ($12,734,000);  for  special  concerns  ($4,832,000);  and  for  establish- 
ment of  a  general  repair  and  improvement  fund  ($1  million). 

(c.)  Outpatient  Facilities— for  construction  of  clinics  at  Kyle,  S.D.  ($3,760,000),  Ft.  *\ 
Thompson,  S'.D.  ($2,960,000),  Wolf  Point,  Mt.  ($4,030,000),  and  Wagner,  S.D.;  and 
^   m    piannirtg3nd  design  of  clinics  at  Parker,  Ariz.  ($200,000)  and  St  Regis,  N.YI 
■  '  *       id.)  Personnel  Quarters— For  construction  of  personnel  quarters  at  Crownpoint, 
N.M.,  Kanakanak,  AK,  Huerfano.  N.M.,  Kyle,  S.D.,  Ft.  Thompson,  S.D.,  Wagner, 
S.D.,  and  Wolf  Point,  Mt,  a  total  of  $11,566,000. 

Sanitation  faeili  ties. -^Auch  of  the  improvement  in  Indian  health  care  over  the 
past  20  years  is*  a  direct  result  of  the  IHS  sanitation  program  which  provides  water 
»  supply,  sewage  disposal,  and  solid  waste  disposal  for  Indian  homes  and  communities. 
Despite  this  program's  success  nearly  22,000  Indian  homes  lack  adequate  water  and 
sewage  facilities  and  Indian  families,  as  a  result,  are  exposed  to  sanitary  and  envi- 
ronmental health  hazards.  In  order  to  begin  addressing  this  tremendous  unmet 
need,  which  totals  $489  million  we  ask  that  a  minimum  of  $30  million  be  provided 
in  FY  1985  for  sanitation  facilities  in  existing  Indian  homes  and  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion we  anticipate  that  approximately  3,000  new  non-HUD  Indian  homes  will  need 
water  and  sewer  hookups  in  FY  1985,  and  we  estimate  that  approximately  $24  mil- 
lion will  be  needed  to  provide  these  facilities.  Finally,  we  wish  to  express  our  con- 
cern with  the  existing  interagency  agreement  between  HUD  and  IHS  for  the  fund- 
ing of  sanitation  facilities  in  new  HUD  homes  built  on  Indian  reservations.  The  ar- 
rangement, which  provides  for  the  transfer  of  sanitation  funds  from  HUD  to  IHS,  is 
cumbersome  and  inappropriate.  We  ask.  that  tije  committee  continue  to  monitor  this 
situation  in  order  to  insure  that  these  monies  are  indeed  transferred  and  that  new 
HUD  Indian  homes  are  properly  provided  with  water  and  sewer  facilities. 

This  completes  the  testimony  submitted  by  the  National  Indian  Health  Board  arid 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians.  We  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity 
and  stand  ready  to  assist  this  committee  in  any  way  possible  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations made  in  our  testimony. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Your  full  statement  will  appear  in  the  record  as 
if  given. 

I  understand  that  your  organizations,  will  be  testifying  next 
Wednesday  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act,  and  we  will  get  into  the  legislative  proposals  at 
that  time  and  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  more. 

We  have  been  joined  by  the  distinguished  executive  director  of 
the  National  Tribal  Chairmen's  Association,  Mr.  Elmer  Savilla. 
.  Elmer,  would  you  like  to  summarize  your  statement  for  the  record, 
please? 

STATEMENT  OF  ELMER  SAVILLA,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL  TRIBAL  CHAIRMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Savilla.  I  have  to  apologize  for  my  late  appearance.  I  did 
not  have  the  hearing  on  my  schedule  and  I  was  doing  something 
else. 

But  1  do  apologize,  and  we  would  want  to  submit  our  written 
statement  for  the  record  later  in  the  day  to  your  offices. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Fine, 
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Mr!  Sa villa.  I  would  summarize  my  statement  saying  that 
the  Indian  Health  Service  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  is  one  that  we 
do  riot  think  we  can  live  with  as  it  is.  The  portions  that  the  tribes 
have  worked  on  for  several  years  to  build  up  programs,  such  as  the 
community  health  representative  program,  deserve  much  better 
treatment  than  they  are  getting. 

We  think  that  there  is  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  taken  from 
the  time  of  appropriations  approval  up  until  the  time  the  alloca- 
tions get  out  to  the  area  offices,  creating  a  tremendous  problem  to 
the  local  service  units  and  the  tribes  in  the  operation  of  their' pro- 
grams. 

On  top  of  that,  the  contract  support  funds  that  thp  tribes  get  to 
operate  their  contracts  are  further  damaging  their  operational  abil- 
ity because  of  that  failure  to  get  the  program  accounts  out. 

We  have  complained  in  the  past  2  years  to  your  office  and  to  the 
Indian  Health  Service  about  tne  need  for  administrative  improve- 
ments, mostly  to  no  avail,  so  we  would  like  to  suggest  to  this  com- 
mittee that  in  the  very  near  future  we  could  be  able  to  talk  either 
through  the  hearing  process  or  more  directly  to  the  office  on  ways 
to  improve  that  delivery  of  services,  because  that  is  what  it  is  all 
about— delivery  of  services. 

We  have^  seen  a.  recent  announcement  of  reorganization.  We 
think  this  is  a  musical  chairs  operation  which  uses  up  time  and 
money,  mostly  money,  and  as  that  is  part  of  the  budget  amount 
thstt  is  being  spent  for  this,  we  think  that  the  tribes  need  to  be,  as 
we  have  insisted  all  apng,  directly  involved  in  that  reorganization. 

The  bottom  line,  of  course,  what  suffers,  is  the  amouht  that  is 
left  over  for  programs,  because  we  have  seen,  especially  in  this  past 
year,  shortages  that'  developed  midyear,.  By  last  July  there  were 
shortages  in  many  programs  which  were  caused  not  because^f  in- 
sufficient appropriation  but  because  the  money  was  used  some- 
where else. 

I  will  bring  to  yoUr  attention  the  health  equity  fund  which  was 
seriously  mismanaged.  Tribes  geared  up  for  a  certain  amount  of 
money  based  on  a  healthy  equity  fund  distribution  which  never 
came  about.  There  were  terrible  administrative  mixups  there. 

So  to  this  hearmg,  that  is  what  I  would  recommend — that  there 
be  a  more  direct  look  at  the  problems.  Organizations  such  as  the 
National  Indian  Health  Board  were  testifying  that  they  have  more 
a  feel  of  the  pulse  of  the  program  problems,  whereas  the  upper  ad- 
ministrative matters,  I  think,  have  not  gttten  enough  attention 
from  the  whole  range  of  people  that  are  involved  in  health  care, 
9 ourselves  included,  and  we  think  it  is  time  that  all  of  us  take  care 
of  that  inequity. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you. 

The  National  Tribal  Chairmen's  Association  is*  also  an  invited 
witness  to  the  hearing  next  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  February,  on 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 

We  expect  that  we  will  get  into  some  of  these  issues  next  week  in 
quite  a  bit  of  detail.  We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  all  then.  - 

We  are  adjourned* 

[Whereupon,  at  1:35  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned. 
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Additional  Material  Submitted  foe  the  Record 


PREPARED  * 

STATEMENT  ON  BEHALF^  OF 
1       THE  BRISTOL  *BAY  AREA  HEALTH  CORPORATION 

ROBERT  CLAftft-,   EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

before; 

the  subcommittee  on  interior  h  related  agencies 

t  OF 

THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
February  22,  1904 


Mr-     Chairman,   my  name  is  Robert  Clark,     I  a^  Executive 
Director  of  the  Bristol  Bay^Area  Health  Corporation  which  dperates 
the  hospital  at  Kanakanak,  Alaska,  under  contract  with  the  Indian 
Health  Service  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-6  38.     As  your  Committee 
has  recognized,   there » is  an  urgent  need  for  a  new  hospital  at 
Kanakanak.     We  appreciate  your  succrssful  effort  to  include 
$9,665,000  for  the  first  phase  of  the  new  Kanakanak  hospital  in 
the  Fiscal  Year   1984  appropriation  which  was  enacted  -on  November 
4,    198  3.     We  are  hopeful  that  the  first  phase  of  the  project  will 
be  urtder  construction  in  the  near  future. 

Last  M^y  trie  Indian  Health  Service  estimated  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  at   $1?, 041 t 000.     On  behalf  of  the  Bristol  Bay  Area 
Wealth  Corporation,  we  request  that  you  include  the  additional 
funds  needed' for   the  completion  of  the^hospital  in  F.Y.    X985.  We 
understand  that    the  balance  of  the  project  cost    ($7,376,000)  may 
require  adjustment    for  cost    increases  due  to  the  postponement  of 
r-f>ro)>]f»t  ion  of   t  he  second  phase   to  F.Y*-  1985. 

Wo  alf;o  request   that   you  review  .with  the  Indian  Health  Ser- 
vice the  requirements  for  staff  housing  and  ensure  that  sufficient 
funds   for   this  purpose  are    included   in  the  appropriation   for  F.Y, 
19HE>.   We  understand  that  the  IHS  estimate  of  this  cost   is  $5.54 
mi  1 1  ion  .  <* 
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There  are  a  number*  of  other  aspect*  in  the  Indian  Health 
Se^v^c  budget  which  are  of  vital  concern  to  the  Alaska  Nativje^ 
of  ffle  Bristol  Bay  Region.     The  reduction  in  the  appropriation 
for  Maintenance  and  Repair  of"  IHS  facilities  to  $9.S  million  is 
unjustified  in  view  of  the  biftf^log  of  $6S«6  million.     The  pro- 
posed abolition  of  the  Community  Health  Representative  program  will 
drastically  curtail  our  ability  to  provide  prevent ive  tjeal th 
caie  lj^the  Bristol   Bay  region.     Finally,   we  continue  to  oppose 
the  diversion  of  $15.4  million  of  Medieaid/Medicare  reimbursements 
from  the  purposes  authorized  by  Public  Law  94-437. 

(  We  wish  to  express  our  continuing  concern  at  the  failure 

.of  the  Indian  Health  Service  to  nuke  adequate  provision  for  the 
high  cost  of  health  delivery  systems  in  rural  Alaska.     We  have 
been  assured  by  t&e  Indian  Health  Service  that  it  plans  to  respond 
to  our  niticisms  of  the  existing  "equity*  ranking  system,  but  we 
have  not  a?   yet   received  the  promised  explanations  nor  any  infor- 
mation on  the  equity  -distributions  which  are  to  be  made  in  F.Y, 
1984. 

We  have  also  requested  copies  of  the  reports  made  to  your 
Committee  by  Indian  Health  Service  on  the  matters  identified  on 
paqes  21  i-   24  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  Appropriation  Estimates* 
As  the  Indian  Health  Service  has  declined  to  make  this  information 
available,  we  respectfully  request  that  you  authorize  the  Indian 
Health  Service  to  release  these  reports  to  us.     As  an  Indian  tribal 
-organization  we   feel  that  we  should  be  able  to  review  and  comment? 
*d¥>  proposals  made  by  the  Indian  Heaith  Service  to  Congress  on 
programs  which  b€*nefit  us. 

Thtink  you  for  your  continued  interest  m  and  assistance 
to  the  Alaska  Native  people  of  the  Bristol  Bay'  region. 


J 


5?1 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU  6f  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


in  nm,v  sifts  ft> 
Adainistratioa 


ROCKY  BOY'S  AGENCY 
■OX  *4-£>£M.  MONTANA  99931 

February  6,  1984 


v 


John  Windy  Boy,  Chairman 
Chippewa  Cree  Business  Committee, 
Rocky  Boy  Rout*,  Box  544 
Bqk  Elder,  Montana  59521 

Chairmen  Windy  Boy?  ' 

The  Rocky  Boy's  Agency  P.'L,  93-638  Review  Committee  met  on  2/2/84  to 
discuss  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribal  request  to  re-contract  the  Tribal 
Lease  Compliance  Program*    In  attendance  ware  James  Monteau, * Donna 
St.  Pierre  end  James  Kontes;  Committee  Members.    Also  >h***e*rfance 
were  Albert  St.  Pierre.  Jr.  ♦  Range  Technician  and  Ler^  Travis,  Soil 
Conaarvat  ionist.  ' 

Re c ommmnd a t i ons J 


1. 


The  Tribe  should  specify  what  Lease  Compliance  activities 
the  Tribe  wants  to  contract  for  and  be  responsible  for, 
and  specify  what  lease  compliance  activities  the  Tribe  feels 
the  Bureau  should  be  responsible  for,'  if  any. 


there  should  be  a  new  or  amended  resolution  submitted  by 
the  Tribe  a&Jreseing  the  components  as  outlined  in  25  CFR 
Part  271. 15" and  showing  that  the  Tribe  concurs  with  the 
request  to  re-contract. 


3. ■  Resolution  No ^  33-83  adopted  by  the  Business  Committee  on 
April  12 •  1983  to  re-contract  Lease  Compliance  does  not 
spell  out  who  has  the  authority  to  sign  official  documents. 

Agency  638  Committee  is  available  at  any  time  to  provids  technical 
assistance  in  recontracting  Lease  Compliance*. 

9 

As  you  are  aware  that  AreifOf f ice  informed  me  that  FY -84  will  probably 
be  the  la^t  year  we  will  receive  funds  for  contracting,     if  the  Tribe 
does  not  contract  and  the  Agency  hires  a  permanent* full-time  Lease 
Compliance  person  we  are  assure  of  receiving  funds  hereafter.  The 
estimate  funding  amount  for  FY-84  is  $17,000.00  v  . 

Sincerely* 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
ROCKY  BOV  S  AOENCV 

,    in  n»i.v  mh«  ■»!  February  6,  1984 

Adtninistxaticn 


Kr.  John  Wjjidy  Boy,  chairsaan 
■Chippewa  Graft  Business  Qann&ttee 
sccky  BoyJtoute,  Box  544  # 
Box  Elder,  Montana  S9521 


i  Windy  Boys 

Vte  are  ^receipt  of  Resolution  tto.  8-84  adopted  by  the  a&iness 
SiSttM  an  JaLy  27,  1984  and  reeved  at  ti*  agency  oft 
January  27,  1984.  .  . 

Shis  r«#»lutibn  revest  to  contract  the  Agency  Program 

After  (eviawing  the  resolution  and  attached  >ate«nt  &r  Wate-. 
ST  ^Tfi^that  we  cannot  detexsiine  what  the  ^^desites  to 
^LjS     pImsc  ref^  to  £58  25  I»rt  271.14  for  contents  of 

^IZ^l  271  32 .and  271.33  for  additional  requirerakts  for 

SS%gSf  aS m  ^   4*  Agency  636  CWtee  i^ailable 
S^nvKS  Sovide  technical  assistance. 
additional  information  at  your  convenifinoe. 


Sincerely, 


j  * 
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Port  Belknap  Couimuuily  Council 


P.O.  !tti*2t9 
Kurt  tf£iuq»  Aftntrv 
****** 


-'fturubry  17,  1D&S 


*****  uufcki?  slwr  -  ia^ri^- 


f.>\M  Fort  i*clkf(Oii  Xntiiiui  r^itfsvRtiwi  tar  iionsu^y  tfteihlitficki  tlw  f «t :-oc  iw 
1*  iitftt4  Widen  rntixic**  ujo  ftrjceaxnt  a*  IftifA  fln  ft  jfcfl  t£«svx«i%^?k,^i««iij 
\x?rc  to  U  tr^i^iiC  iO£  the*  itticitt&e.ce  uv^-tocJ;  .aixi  «g?ic«lhinu  gu*m  iii»t 
u>  "f.jo^tc  ci.e  civui;^U«**   cavort  «*:  i^wcnaaii;  cse*  the  Mizuw-  c&ftvfc 

*cr  uat:  >/  tte  r^?«tv  anf*  fOt  fc&>  irrigation  of  »ijace^t  l&r*3s»  In  Vfttly  <^ 
If*  '*# ,  rsiKi        aat&fcyecc  tijysrto^  an  tx«ui€ien&i  10,000  foinorc  ijniitr?; 

.  t*iAiv  .Ivtir   .^^u  forfc  T4tUu>fii*  f*^o»cy  fco  ^wcrt  into?  tnc  camtl. 

ro  iip&t'  continuously  until  wsitn  it  m^ocoii  witt;  a  now 

^w?*rete  ^.       fca  coot  c£  ,  -  s  •  * 

Cwwuriiv-riwir       .  ti*  *V#ar©i?  ilUc  Unit  u^i^n  in  39^3       ^  fca^dt'tec  ia  iun-  * 
4,.x  i  'iitt.*  ;*xtr  miife         oogftt  in  IfM)!'.         &iit  *ViC  ii^tfoveu  t'm.i &  ntrij*. 

•  ivoi-vw    jrrcik    tn«  i ill;   ftiv&  jt^  the  l^ct  Vcumtf*                ffelivssr&,  tljromiii 
^ojwi't^c  c  tcnai  t  ictiuice  at  :<^r6Kiktcctlr  ^  til£u:  to  t^a  ejfti'ii^o  ei*V 
/^p^ixic  t.rtxw       .   ■  -   ,   


.*crecf  ui vittaf i  ii*to  throo  ii}i^crat».i  milts. 


:  triu/A^i  in  .to  i^,«73ai  war 

UVitfK         ma-ii    14SV.C5  /C«pT 


orit  it:.;.'.  n»cicn.  '  *  ^  .  • 
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♦iiic  irrigation  Project  i£  sarvcxt  t&terfc  o£  the  i .ilk  river  onu  it'u 
tributaries  .  witu   a   prioricff  .date   at  as  estaHiahcC   in .  Ute,  "l/i^ters 

i«icicn"   bv  cnc  Supra.*  Court  'in  1SU8  i?oi  l$  Winter  High*?  to.  tlx? 

Ut£v  l?=  aj.:.  or  .  natural  rla/.  tteti&g  liou  r-c*i«fo  is  supploi;«ntcv  wi'di  a 
utbr&o?  ri^iic  in  i^:c  I'tc^no  ttcservuir.  I  In  acxiition,  the  ttirce  ujlg  Clock 
urainar©  27  tejunre»iaii4&  with  an  averaie  ainuis!  streamfla*  or  810  acrer^cet 
aru.*  d::r.a;:ira*«  ^iou'ei:  5,760  ctjs  liurintj  t:prirt5rriin*of  ^  raoy  Ix*  tetoroS  in  five  ttneo 
niie  "fkscrvoir.  ttie  Unit?  near  Creek  iiraiivsic  154  atjuaro  htfle«  oatitriiiiter. 
an  a^ranc  annual  litres' low  oil.  4^(5^1  actb-iect  with  a  taor.iii«si  Uw  oif  l?»wu 
c&;  .uurifHj  n^rino  run-oi;£,  uUch  i|tiortufctoly  ifr  lost  euo  to  no  stoucje 
lacilitios  Lot.  cus  curinu  -tlu».  ciryet  season* 
i*ort  Keurnap  ii*  cutir.-afceu  to  !>,n&?  untard 
the  pcrioc.  tea,.  1&0  to  1S&D  was  215,000 
acre-reot  ec cue ret  in^  Afjcil,  19G5  with  0rCt 
Utc  ^dninisv.-  cecorecv  flaw  was  6»4  cfs  on  A|>ri} 
t$aa  consumer  ;liie  i'luctur-tions  in  rla**  ami  i£ 
»jy%ti:e  Fresno.  Pe^rvoir. 

I  V  reference  thereto,  the  loiiowinq  ctecitwte  ate  uute  a*  nnrt  at*  this  testimony; 


ifrc  t.ilk  niver  drainage  Wea. above 
i  .ilcu.    The  average  annual  £1ca/  in 
re-reet*    ftttctidbfluu  I'low  of  174,700 
ci's  reccfuov!  on'&pril  15*  ISuS* 
3,  Ifl&l.   alio  nilK  Uiver  normally 
lateti  above  itorii  I'ulknne  f-tfeiicy 


'l,  Vxzxi  xot  ixaivlction.oi:  ttiC  Fort  Delknaii  Iii 
revioeu  tamest  1568  -  Prepared  &y  tho  Cureau  otf 


Motion  i'rojeet  -  January  1'XiV 
[ncian  Affairs.  * 


Initiation   System  inventory   -  fort  Itolkiwm  Imiian  Kecas:vaJ_iQn  ***  itoiiuuva  - 
.Uih:    rivet-,    \b\it&   Hoar    &  Aliree  Hile   Unitp  \      Jarumry    1975   prefix*  b^s 
rtoceiBai-l^itnlOr    U>c.,    910   Helena    ave* ,    Helena,    If?  59601  £or  Uiio  mttcviu  oi: 

'ilic    tifst  ii»*.-cific  £t,4-ro}.riation  ior  Ujv  Tort  BclW^  trr jqation  Proj6cu  a^oai*£;' 
»i   urc   AtL  6i  fj/rii  3D,  ILHJtj  (35  Stat*  70} .  1  Apiiopr iaticwra  lor  Ukj  cu^tietionr 
-axteiiciww    o.  oration,  -  ancl.  ^ainfconance   of   the  llrrigatin   Project   were  i^do 
■aniufL%ily    U^^aruer,    witll    Uki  exception  o£  To  date,  February,  U^c 

iiiik  Hivet  Xrtu^tion  rtojoct  ro;iains  sitotan^iall^  incau^lete*  and  inotierabie- 
c  I  ■  •  P 

to  Hotite  r>oci:et  '(iUM  501  -  Tort  IkdKnai.  TrrifK5tl0p  rroject,  U:ij.e^fc: 
uo  VM  wt*ro  ^355^6.1.19  oi:  wiiidv flD7?7Sa*70  were  'AiUal  I*Ui^  loavxntj 

ikiance     oc     fi?$lt$QlM     Tecieral    Fiuuls   e^enOetl.     As    oi:   Jtme   30,  193?.,- 
ann:OAii:a^el^   29^   oi;    t^c-    cawt ruction  costs  ■  A«re   i^psinly    i,Ufiapi>lict:  I'ott 
■i^lknar :."%iUsl  .nintln.'  v.'ith,  tiiir.  ^iibatRntiql  c«entioi«ule  m;r^>i:  Trinal 

,  l-\u^,  tliia  •  Projev.t  rcs.ainu  iiu;cr.^lote.;" 

In  IV&ty  the  water  ■  ucetfi  (iarnlcA/norc  &  I,c£seetO  within  tlfc  Itilk  River  Project 
were  subjected  to  an  O  &  t:  ij^ct'eauc?  L'ra»r  5t?.6f«  jx?n  rK:rc  to  ^6.25  L>er  ace<^  an 
iikreaf.t-  ni  ?3frV;  in  one  yt.«ar.  'Hhj  bk'^iciciH^-  ot:  L^jri  I>rojct:t  roswiiYetl  Uie  iKMue, 
vety  ^kx)i;  u.oiii.oi'1:  ian*.ki  UKit  Ixjeiu^viuir-ly  ie^tAi  or  uLili^txJ  «»L  tlie 
tf.Lo  r^AhK'  iuIl-  at  fcU  «#25  rate,  ^ 'More  li»««o  txx^cr.^  kiief  tiie  uostf; 
o:  oi-LT;  Liut  a»u»  u^ihtcuttneo  increi^&  Uits  knut^n  b*i  Uic  rti.^inii^i  urrxUK.Livc 
*  4.\kK.t.,  t  iLiiH'L  tite  co^.ibt:icn  or  fci£  project  an*I  rcfUuiifuitiun  of  Uiu  exiiitintj 
ptoic^t  \.=Cki:ti,  u.-orc.anv.  i.ore  lonUo  will  becci.^  UUe,  tlicroilore  it  in  -iMwrativo 
tJt&'c    u*.e   :  ill;  fiver  Iirit^fcion  Project  bo  ca,v>loted  at 

iw-^nbiliacoi  to  i^rve  ail  cr  tlio  iaiK&  ajiraiately  ami \Uf;iL*l.y. 


all  e:<iKtinfi  laeiiifcicG 


4  ii      Cj,  f 

acii.iLion, 


r.,  L 


\iuir  ucrvet.  i$  the  Pr6^c-ci  j.rc  fiiiijoct  to  al  "construction  Taen".  /ft i 
l  iciw,:.  i;iuhin  tl.c  Projeov.  : Llmt  are  Jfsx^id^lc*  ior  Q  i.  i'  are  m/fet. 

nor  i>f  * 


L-nariK-:. 


U.'iUi  t);e  aocuMUlrtLji.i] 
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const tuition  ^:^>:<  c^  am,  u|\3ici  o^erstion  am;  iraintenonce  ciiar<<0£#  many  tract::  oi 
iiuuU:  ~r-j   not   acecuatcly  and  tinssly  served  by  thQ  Irrigation  Cy&uau  ate 

kaccti  fit;,  w  iicn  c#.ar  is  $ore  than  the  lands  are  vaiueo  for  onfa  sale. 


Reject  wafe  designeu  in  the  encly  ItiQO'a,  Lite 
was   totally  'j&ibolly   owned  ami  imUuu:uU 
Ventre  anc  Aseiniboine  '©ribes  "  were   not  ,  in&vicJuaily 


r,lion  t:.c  :  U,:  Uivcr  irr Iranian 
-rort  .  jci:av..'  Indian  denervation 
:oj.i>ec2  -or    fc.o  Ores 

responsible/  tor  any  diarejes  associated &ith  ;tue  Project',  titof  the  "Fort  Bcliuvw 
Inuian  ■  reservation  suL^iivideci    into' incivickial  allotments  |*irstcnfc  to  the 

Fort  Uoliauir  Mi&b.ent  Ac:U  Oi  larch  3P.10?1  (41  .Stat,,  1355} ,  sowe  2&)  individual 
aliot;,-eAiu;,  noaaily  -10  acres,  were  selects!  within  the  Vdlh  nivet  irrigation 
Project*  'ilio  allot*. cat-flct  stages  in  Sec,  5 1 *PD0VID£D  Eia/CVI3l#  *ilin&  HI  IO  CASE 
Q!AJ»L    AliV   AUvVJU;    IL"  ID    PiW    CRfI13'.    GQt£WUC?XOn,    GreWiTOL1,  01;. 

■i/i;  nu;5  VttAiiijA"  :'MXiya*J2R     ntm  mastt^*  a  vicious  cycle  aovdiope  as  the 

Irrigation  .  rcgoet  trait  ittucs  to  tietcriorate  ami.  no  t'iimls  are  npovicksi  ^or 
cc»;;»lctich  .  ujcauce  the  mailer  01  acres  to  v.hieh>irri*<aUfcu  water  is  i&livertxi  to 
vecreuix%  am*  jj>o  costs  Oif  operation  and  i^iutenance  increases  Cor  those  l&mis 
tuat.watitr  it.  uaivereu  to,  '  -V- 


♦  \\to   ^ieauw-L  iear    oi    tne  Imliviuual  Lomtowner*;,  LonG<_s^%j*j# the  ItolrL  tallina^ 
k  Com  Mnity  Council  in  one  oi:  /aoamSoninent  by  the  Uniteo)  States  Covernwntt  in  their  ' 
resjeitsibi)  ity    tovant  completion  of  the  flillt  lUv^er  Irrigation  Project,  1  ?he  19fiG 
l'Um   iorf  C^,^ 'lotion   rccori&miatians   on   paqc  #74 ,  pro|Xise    transfer  "ok,  the. 
Ulceration   am.   maintenance   c*  'the  project  wpxks  to  a  water  users  organist i«i. 
.Several    fletk?i:ai  irritation  Projects  on  rort  tellii^ap  mwQ  oeen  transferred  to  tlie 
iiti.ivulidl    u'uu  owner  £    uiLhin    L|toi;e    pcojeetf;.      iltsK  Oi;  thotiO  |*Ojec\fc^  \totij  in 
u**jzcA)iv  lu'tv.iLui-M        tijo  ti».e  orVtraniirt?r;;imi  >tef.-ain  ino*t»rabj*>  to  tidu  titte. 
';*no    igii^  IpL^ijieailje  to  t/x;  imlivickiai  ;lanckswnerii  -is  s4>ctantial  Ui«j  to  die  i^ci: 
ol  £.ut'i:iextkit  >r location  ^ters  deliver^  in  a  timely  A\aniwr«         9     ^     ■  -l 


uO   r^Iivor  j  uai;er  cr 

IjL'IJU         \tolV\  lOTA'ft. 

raciiiti^i;:  * 


•are  boimi^&reou  to  kikilikc  ti*o  o^itiorUi  or  WJ  IU/^; 
2  i^r  interim  class ii'ication*  because  of  inability  or  the  project 
'the   izr*}   cannot  vrako  lacswfteial  use  of  the  \m  tot  cue  to 
beeaMKO   or    ifwk.(ev]ncte  tlraiiuicfo 


alim?    or  *  alkaline 


Several  utct.y  -isjeni 
irricvttiGii  jt'tctlrcc. 


<ve. 


fii:mkx;eics   ono/or  lessees)  are  looUinrf  toward  altern. 
rtrar.ij'lfc;"  ot.  tiiecc  alternative _are: 

directly  Lru.f  tiie  iiiik  ilivcr  ami  not  deponu  u^'on  tiK?  tio|»ivery  systerii 
01  the  Peri.  Kuiinv.^  irrigation  Systaa,  T-c^nopiics  oi:  aoricitlture  Uemami  tlsat 
i;nuor  iK-  kjv^iUitn.L1  in  ui^i  it:ieiit  ctuantity  v^sen  recfored  by  Uie  croiic. 


,tiie  ircic-'aciut. 
t  ttMit1.*  t)i  ihi: 


uyi.vu  .;  yi^c  derive  Uvoir  \^iter  rroi,yciraiiw>]Q  ca^iaiii  xatiter  Uian 
<\niUJ  ;..etviu?;e  the ■  water  is  hot  avciilaulcs  whch,recaii roth  'Hie 
v.v^ter  irource  in  c»ueL*tionablti  uut  is  nucoufiary  u'  a  croj/  is  t4j  ix? 


it,.  Lii^a  V-  on 

'  LU  I!  .1, 


v;e  c^i)i\ot    63.!["4iasize    to   strongly.,  Uie   ^xiiKkM>ce    tiw*  iivestoeK 
'oil  :;eit;iuii;:places  on  U.e  iiay  ^uk:  s^.cal  qrianfi  f^ainctxt  in- the  Hilfc 
iwn   ,vro>v\:,    *;lio  uotui  v^xue  ol  all  uijcicultural  relatcv.  provucU 
•uiiv     en     tin.-     Kort  ■    iWiikju:^:    lm»ian   Reservation   ot.iounti;  to. 
s  .nxi.v.;i  no^.n  as-  Lpliov^i  fc 
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.  *  itri^e  '-Owv)     ?   714,425.00  -    5*<  • 

Atv  the  prcsant  itt;£t  there  a  re  9*390  iu*sd iivestod;_  ^sturet!  f  or  kflflfclifl 
on"  tite  reservation.     Cfiere*  ate  5,&I5  head  of  Indian-owned  livestock  and 

3*?a5s  f4tr;.).  Oii   non- Xikiiattrownou   Uyobfcodi*  «j_  As   Indicuv-cteicd  livestock 

increases,     U,t2     uiuanu:   tur   winter  ttetift   (toy  aiaj M  suaXl^xainu)  incce«n;c'& 
proportionately,   uun-eiicrro,   it    in  ii^xsrativo  to  couplets   tip  ftilk  River 
Irrigation   Project   cr/  Fort  flolknap  to*  forrieh  3  reliable  source  of  winter  reed, 
tot  u$o  livestock  owneu  uy  clto  Indian^  oi*  Port  EaLknap. 

On  January.  2tt,   IDiV!,    ifri    LjQ^   Johnson,'  itariciilfeure  JSrKjinecr,  tiii lines  vVea 
Or t ice,   fttreav       ,  Indian  A£foir&.  estimated  the  ^construction  costtTior  th*? 
cot.'picfciu*   rav*   rehOttiJiiatiGfi./'C)?    t}«   fcilK   ftiver    Irrigation  rrojoct  fuojy 
■  ;.tUa*et:)  j        .  ;  '  . :  j    .    *  '•  ; 

construction  *  m>i,l(&  coctu)  si  1*,?  *  $1,0&2,1C7.30  {im '  atitu) 

ijgioMliation    ?75lr5545  (MIS  coafcJ^  a  $1,294  ,$$5,00  fl&ffc  COStc)  - 

jjy&jifwcrinci  &  * 

?Uniw       .  t$15G,3iti  fl??5  eeat£>  *  1,7  -  $2,622,588*30  USflS  coats)  .. 


'tfitt  v*nsu  itoilump  Ifxii^i  Qa\ojn4-ty  Council,  tJx?  ycrffifmii*$  ixxiy  ot  tin;  fort 
BeiKnaj;  Indian  g^ervation  ur§ee  ti>c  a^opriation  of  $2,622,STif>.3&  pint; 
nccec&ary  illation  increafcee  by  Congest*  for  the  long,  auer-tkie  fic^i^etixm  and 
•rohat>ijJ*itif»i  ul'  UfO  itHU  lUver  Irrigation  *4?tp3ect  -  Port  'nelknap  Indian 
Innervation  -fontanr,  to  satisiy  the  pretifses  or '  the  finiues  States  CoVurnnL-ut  to 
mc  •iNfisinibbinc  anc  {Uoa  Ventre  xmUonf*  Qif  7ort  fcelisnap  Indiana  oi  Port  l!oii*jwip 
in  i  -  ■   r.         *         ■  -  \ 


SOS 


*  PTCPARHB  STATIMOT  OF  THH  INDIAN  ti®  NATIVE  AJ&fUCAtf  B^LOYMENT  <* 

CmmOH  PRESENTED  BY  IAWXE  RAffi**SEt  EXEOTFIVE  DIKECF08,  JDAHO 
TNTEP-TRIHAL  POLICY  BQAKD,  PORT  H&L>  IBfctt  -  \. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
Committee  concerning  the  Fiscal  Yew  1965  Department  of  Labor 
budget  for  employment  and  training  programs  serving  Indian  and 
^  .Native  American  Workers.  .  ^  ' 

Special  programs  to  serve  our  people  are  authorized  as 

J  - .  > 

1      national  programs  under  Title  IV  of  the  Job  Training 

Partnership  Act  *     A  total  of  194  Ind  ian  tribal  governments, 
.    inter-tribal  consortia,  native  Alaskan  groups,'  off-reservation 
Indian  organizations  and  one  native.  Hawaiian  group  are 

currently  funded  under  Title  IV  to  provide  employment  and 

•    •     '   -     '  'Wr  ■    '  r  .        ' 1       '.     ■  ~  .• 

training  services  to  Indian  and  Native  American  workers 

% 

throughout  the  country.    In;  addition,  tri£&^  governments, 
inter-tribal  consortia,  native  Alaskan  groups  and  ^he  native 
Hawaiian  grantee  receive  Summer  Vputh  Employment  and  Training 
t   Program*  funds  under  Title  iX-B.j 

The  President's  F¥  1985 "budget  request  would ^ continue  the 
Flf  84  funding  leve\  for  Indian  programs  under  both  Title  IV 
and  the  Summer  Youth  authorizations*     Indian  Title  I  ^programs 
receive  $62* 2  million,  while  Indian  Summer  Youth  activities 
receive  $13.2  million.  ;  ^  * 

>  *        While  we  have  seen  unemployment  rise  sharply  in  Indian 
'  communities,  funding  to  meet  our  needs  has  fallen 

precipitiously ,  down  to  nearly** the-  level  it  was  ten  years  ago 
without  any  adjustment  for  inf^atiojU  f  t 

The  only  recent  official  figures  on  Indian  unemployment 
come  from  an  annual,  survey  of  reservation  conditions  made  by 

.#   if    .  ■  -i  ■ 
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-the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,    Th«*19£3x«port  shows  that  just 
over  half        51%        of  the  Indian  reservation  labor  fore*  is 
,ou#  of  work*.    This  is  up  fro»  46%  the  year  before*  Eleven' 
reservation  areas  with  populations  over,  500  were  reported  in 
1983  to  have  unemployment  rates  of  80%  or  higher. 

Resources  to  meet* these  staggering  levels  of  joblessness 
have  nearly  vanished.    The  cut  >ir*  Indian  JTPA  ^funds  in  F^T  84 
came  on  t»£  of  huge  cut  stover  the  previous  several  years* 
Wnen  Indian  eraploy&ent  a*nd  training:  programs'  st*r ted  ten  y,ear? 
ano,  $71 .4  million  was  appropriated  for  .them,    The.  amount 
available  as  recently  as  January  0^^981  Was  $182*6  pillion. 

Now,  and  under  the  President's  request  for  next  year,  the 

v        * .         *  ■  *  ■  ■ 

amount  available  under  ail *aT2A  Titles  totals  $75*4  million* 

v '  '  - 

TKe  Indian  a^hd  Native  American  Employment  and. Training 
Coalition  has  analysed  the  iundlng  cuts  on  Indian  programs  in 
states  with  major  Indian  reservation  areas*    The  results  are 
shown  on  the  attached  table,  along  with  the  official 
BX A- reported  unemployment  ratps  for  the  reservations-,  in  those 
states*  v 

Is  there  any  way  this  Committee  can,  st^gp  this 

hemorrhaging  of  the  resources  we  need  to  builds  a  decent  

economic  future  for  Indian  and  Native  American  people? 


COMPARISON  OF  FY  St  ftftd  FY  84  FUNDING'- LEVELS 
FOR  INDIAN  AND  NATIVE -AMERICAN  PROGRAMS 


State 

■v 

F¥  1984  fcavijl 
Compared  to 

Unemployment 
i.  Bate^BXA 

Alaska 

-  7S%     *  ■ . 

•^'62%  : 

Arizona 

••  ;  66% 

;  '         1    $*%      .  "|- 

Idaho 

-  $9% 

•  /    ' ,  V.".  :-&V>v  vl 

Minnesota 

6S%  v 

Montana 

-  61% 

56%  './• 

W*u  Mexico 

-  61% 

North  Dakata 

701  '  -'  V1 

""*v"  '  63% 

South  Dakota 

. •    -  6S%  v 

....  V     •            /74%^-  • 

Washington 

-  66%  V 

Wisconsin 

-  64%  *: 

"Notes      The  funding  level  f  igur*?VfarVH5&  %1  include  amounts 
allocated  to  all  Indian  &n6*  ff%iive  American  grantees 
in  the  states  shown  under  all  QgTA  Titles  pursuant  to 
the  second  continuing  resolution  lor  that  Fiscal  Year. 
The  funding  level  figures  for  FY  84  are  the  annualized 
allocations  to  Indian  and  Native  American  grantees  for 
the  current  "Trans i t ion  Period . *    The*  funding 
information  was'  abstracted  from  BOL  records  by  the 
Indian  and  Native  American  Employment  .and  Training 
Coalition.    The  unemployment  rata  information  was     i  . 
taken  from  the  BXA  tabor  Fbrce  Survey  Pleased  in 
August  1983.  *  ' 


•'•TV, 


In  order  to  effectively  uee  whatever  emplo^ftt  ana  f 
training  program  money  i»  available,  we  $lso  need  proper 
administrative  support  fro*  the  department  of  fcabor.  Congress 
tried  to  insure  this  Support  when  it  provided  in  Section 
401(e)'  of  J  TP  A:"  " 

"The  Secretary  is  directed  to;  take  a pprppriate  action 
fro  establish  administrative  procedures  and  machinery 
i including  personnel  having  particular  cp&petenC*  in 
*     r  this  field)  for  the  ^ecticin#  edminiiit ration, 

^nonitoripg,  and  evaluation  of  Native  Ameri can      U  o 
employment  and  training  programs  authorised -under 
this  Act  J"  .  '  ■ 

We  haven't  gotten  that  support*  end  our  programs  have 
suffered.    There  are  several  major  prob&m*.    *  4 

First,  we  at  the  operating  level  waste  a  great  deal  of 
our  scarce  time  and  funds  }uet  figuring  out  who  to  talk  to 
about  'our  grants  inside  DGL*s  Employment  and  draining  h  • 
Administration,    Currently  we  must  deal -with, seven  separate 
'•ETA  offices,  four  of  which  have  major  authority  over  Our. 

grants.  .  \  >. 

The  office  we  are|sugposed  to  work  With  'the  Division 

of  Indian  and  Native^  African  Programs  <MKAP)  has 
virtually  no  authority  and^canfcpt  sign  off  on  a  single  grant 
action.     There  are  three  separate  Grant  Officers  in  other _  . 
parts  ^f  ETA  that  control  our  funding^ 


r 
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In  addition  to  tills  currant  fragmentation  of  authority, 
we  are  now  told  that  1Q%  of  all  Indian  grantsf  will  be 
^reviewed"  bV  a  new  organizational  unit  created  as  part  of  the 
debt  collection  office,  aa  office  that  has  no  staff  with  *W00 
familiarity  with  t$e  operation  of  Indian  programs  frftd  no 
,organi national  connection  to  DXNAP.    fhi«  jspeei*lv*^vA*jw* 

will  b*  in  addition  to  the  scrutiny  our  grants  already  receive 

.  -  ...  -  #  -  - 

undjSpthe  audit  process,  DINAP  monitoring,  an  ongoinguBTA 

evaB|jp>n  contract,  the  performance  standards  procesfc  and 

other  DOL  investigation:  efforts*         this  rate,  we  wiio/ Soon 

have  more  people    re  viewing*  our  grants  .than  we  have  program 

slots  to  serve  our  people*  : '  _\f: •..  :-v  •         , . 

All  this  duplication  must  be  costing  the  government 

money.    Is  there  any  way  this  Corns*  tte*  can  fput  to,  such 

■■;  *  waste?  ' "  •;  ;  ,  '  ■  :■ 

Secondly,  the  law  specifically,  require*  that  DDL 

^      administer  Indian  programs  with  staff  that  know*  something 

about  our  programs*    The  only  Indian  people  in  DOL  th*t  deal 

with  Indian  JTPA  programs  are  in  DINAP*    There  are  practically 

none  left  there ,  and"  the  current  R1F  may  wipe  out  all  of  them* 

In  the  fall  of  1981,  there  were  13  Indians  on  a  DIKAP 

staff  of  30.    Now  there  are  4  Indians  on  a  DINAP  staff  of  25. 

*    001*  has  done  nothing  to  insure  that  any  of  them  will  be  left 

.In  the  Indian  Division  after  the  current  RIF* 

Can  this  Committee  do  anything  to  force  the  Department  to 


comply  with|the  explicit  mandate  in  the  law?    In  this  regard, 
-we  specifically  ask  that  you  attach  Section  2  of  HK  4747  to 
the  next  appropriations  bill  reported  by  the  Committee.  We 
support  KR  4141 ,  introduced  by  Representatives  Hoyer  and 
Williams  and  cosponsored  by  over  $0  members  of  the  House.  The 
Committee's  favorably  actio*  on  Section  2  of  this  bill  would 
remin<it  the  X*»bor  Department  that  it  is  not  above  the  law. 

One  other  issue*  related  to  thejDOL  budget  is  important  to 
our  programs.    This  is  the k funding  /of  the  audits  of  Indian 
JTPA  grants.  •■'>  '         ;,:  *  . 

\    Until  recently,  all  DDL  audits  off  Indian  JTPA  and  C£TA 

grants  were  paid  for  out  of  funds  appropriated  to  doi/ a  office 

"'.■-*       -  *.  f 

of  the  Inspector  General.     Now,  more  and  more  Indian  grantees 
are  expected  to  pay  fox  these  audits  out  of  their  Title  IV ^ 
JTPA  program  funds*    While  Indian  program  funds  have  been  cut 
drastically/  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  oic's  Jbudgot. 

Indian  tribal  governments  are  covered  by  Attachment  P  to 
OMB  Circular  A-102*    This  Attachment  requires  covered 
organizations,  to  implement       'at -'their  own  expense  —  a 
single,  organization- wide  audit  of  all  the  federal  funds  they 
receive.     The  Attachment  P  process  is  now  beihg  implemented  by 
pore,  and  more  tribal  governments.     DOI* 1  ip  considering  applying 
the  concept  to  all  Ihdian  and  Native  American  grantees* 

Those  tribal  governments  that  have  used  it  have  found 
that  an  Attachment. P- type  audit  is  simpler,  more  * ef f icient  and 


t5l3 


much  mora  usiful  in  improving  financial  raanagement  practices. 
They  strongly  support  the  process,  particularly  in  contrast  to 
the  punitive  audit  system  DDL  previously  used  to  deal  with  the 
Indian  program .» 

/  ,  "      However,  there  is  no  money  available  to  grantees  to  pay 
for  this  additional  cost.        r  • 

Can  this  Committee  order,  the  transfer  of  funds 
appropriated  for  DOL's  Office  of  the  inspector  General  to 
Indian  grantee*  for  the  specific  purpose  of  paying  the 
additional  costs  of  Attachment  P  audits? 

Thankv  you  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
implications  of  the*FY  85  DOL  budget  oil-  Indian,  and  Native 
American  employment  and  training  programs.   "-    '  ♦ 
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W«  North  16th  Street 
'Phoenix,  ArUon*  8501* 


COST  BENEFIT  ANALYSIS; 
3uly  1,  1981  through  January  .31,  198* 

TKfi  patient*  had *wi£er  JvipiUi  dUoharg*  or 
wwe  prevented  fum  hospital izatioo  due  to  our 


P«par#d  by  J*  Esm  Hundy,  HSW 

Executive  OircctOa? 


f  \  .--vv 


\ 
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Diabetes  Neiii- 

tua  (MIDOH) 
Hypertension 


42-year  eld  Pirn*  female  was  eainUinod 
**  «n  out-patient  rather  than  an  in- 
patient for  instruction  in  diabetic 
regime*  taught  insulin  administration 
at  home,  urine  temting  and  diet  con- 
trol. 


Opened  11/28/B4 
6  Visits 


Closed  1/19/S4 


Estimated  Estimated 
Hospitalization  Outpatient 
Coafcs*  Costs** 


$1,244.00 
(4  days) 


<4  visits) 


Estimated 
Cost  Benefit 


$300.00  -$i»m,00 


2. 


3. 


infected  sinus 
of. X<  Calf 
are*  Ceiiuti- 
tis  of  Lower 
lag  with  *b- 
***** 


Diabetas  HeiiL. 
tus  Amputation 
of  Zna(£:  toe 


47-year  old  Pima  eele  with  a  2  yeer 
history  of  frequent  admission*  for 
wound  car*  was  maintained  on  en  out- 
patient basis  by  our  home  ears  pro* 
gram.    Ha  was  taught  proper  wound 
oara  and  with  nursing  intervention, 
healing  took  place  and  patient  was 
not  re -hospitalized, 

fyened  9WS3  Closed  12/7/63 
9  Visits 

ip-yeer  old  Pie*  Male  amputation  of 
CL?  2nd  toe  was  able  to  be  on  early 
discberg*  fro*  the  hospital  because 
of  our  home  oerm  program.  Patient 
was  taught  a  diabetic  regime,  wound 
care  and  safety  with  use  of  crutches 
in  home*   His  foot  was  dirty  and 
crusty  an<f  that  flaking  eicin  was  pre- 
venting proper  healing.    With  nursing 
intervention  of  good  skin  and  wound 
care,  wound  healed  and  patient  is 
tfSlki&g  normally, 

Ooened  11/2S/S3  Closed  1/17/84 
9  Visits 


•$311.00  per  day  #  FY  82  rates, 
available  at  this  time. 


Figures  for  FY  83  not 


*•$ 52.00  per  out-patient  visit.    Current  figures  not  available, 
This  is  figure  used  in. Medicare  and  ANCCCS  billing  hy  PIMC. 


$3,110.00 
(10  days) 


$450.00  $2,660,00 


$4,354.00 
(14  d*y&) 


$700.00  $3,$54,0G 


•"$50.00  for  a  Skilled  Nursing  service. 
S30.00  for  a  Home  Health  Aide  service. 
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patient 


Failuffc  to  I&-*jor»tri  old  Yaojul  Mis,  weight  13  lb*, 

thrive;  Oierrheej  Nursing  intervention— *oth*r  taught 


Down*  Syndrpwe 


Anterior  Wall 
H.I.  >  Diabetes 
Helli  tu*  | 
Coronary  Artery 
Disease; 
Chronic  UTI 
ftilaterai  Cata- 
ract ;QHa*tec- 
tmy 

Gunshot  *tound  * 


A5CVB 

Diabetes  Milli- 
tut  J  Laryngeal 
Polyp*  . 


parenting,  adequate  feeding  schedule. 
Started  spoon  feeding;  supervision  of 
nasogastric  feeding*.  Support  offer- 
ed to  family  el  loved  the*  to  iwprovr 
their  environment  and  now  have  refrig- 
eration and  indoor  piisebing.  Child  - 
•eigne  If  lot*  now. 

Opened  10/3/8$  Ongoing  Case 
15  Vieiu 

72-year  old  Papaoo  wooan  with  in*truo~ 
tloo  and  enoourageatent  given  by  the  hone 
care  progran  was  able  to  return  to  her 
pre-hospi  tallied  level  of  activities 
of  daily  living* 

Opened  9/21/ftl .>  Closed  11/1/33 
7  Visits 


22-year  old  Apache  male  and  hi*  mother 
irere  taught  to  do  wotmd  care  through 
our  hoe*  care  service. 

Opened  9/29/53   Cloeed  10/17/S3  3  Visit* 

88 -year  Pima  female  progressed  fro*  bed  * 
bound  care  to  ambulating  with  a  walker 
with  the  encouragement  and  nuraing 
support  of  our  howe  care  progreat*  ^ 

Opened  9/14/83   Cloeed  12/S/S3 
1*  Visits 


£*ti*4t*d  Estimated 
hospitalization   Outpatient  Our 
Coats*  Costs**  Costs*** 


$832,QO 
(16  visits) 


$750*00 


V 


S2»177*00 
(7  days) 


$390.00 


$3fiia.oo 

(10  days) 


$3,110.66 
(10  day*} 


$150*00 


$700.00 


Estimated 
Cost  Benefit 

$  82.00 

(dollar 
benefit 
unknown 
for  im- 
proved ;. 
Quality 
of  Ufa) ' 


Sl#827,Q0 


CO 


$2t95O«00 


$2,410.00 
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Patient 


CVA 

Ke*i|»resi*^ 
Hyper  tension 


Acute  and 
Chronic  in** 
flmttion  of 
thigh*  j  Chronic 
ETCH  ebu*«f 
liver  Di»«M« 


Trauau-WA 


A*4Xiteej 
Diabate*  Helli- 
tu*f  Hypertension 


77-yeer  old  Hopi  Mn  wt  kept  at  home  by 
hi*  fewily  with  the  assistance  of  our 
howe  cm  progr***    A  urinary  tract 
infection  **t  di*<!o  vered  and  early 
treatment  instituted  *o  that  hospitalr 
ization  and  posaible  kidney  failure  we* 
prevented*    Nursing  heme  coats  were  *i- 
*o  saved,  * 


Opened  9/2§/S3 
17  Visit* 


CXoeed  i/4/s 


37.y«ar  Pis*  fenale  who  had  been  hospital- 
ized More  than  3.wonths  was  discharged  to 
hoswj  care  for  skilled  nursing  care,  to  eow- 
plete  healing  of  %  wounds  and  4  skin  craft 
site*. 


Opened  1/20/5* 
4  Visits 


Ongoing  Case 


3D-yesr  old  Choctaw  *ale  with  jam  wired 
end  open  wounds  on  chin ''and  ebdowen  was 
allowed  early  discharge  because  deily  ixirs- 
ihg  care  was  available  until  patient  or  fami- 
ly was  Independent  in  wound  car*.  Patient 
end  family  taught  safety  precautions  with 
wired  jaw.    All  wounds  healed. 


Open  I2/8/«3 
4  Visits 


Closed  1/6/84 


70-year  o^d  Papa  go  *ale  had  nursing  service 1 
for  wound  healing  end  a  Restorative  nursing 
Prograej  to  prepare  hie  for  a  prosthesis. 
Opened  7/83   Ongoing  Case 
25  Nurse  Visit*   25  Howe  Health  Aide  Visita 
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Estimated  Estimated 
Hospitalization   Outpatient         Our  Estimated 
£&ffi        (  Coat  Benefit 


SM54.00  S  200.00  $4,154,00 

(14  days) 


cn 

CO 


$9,330.00 
(30  days) 


(50  Visits) 


;  $2,000.00 


$£,930*00 


Diagnosis 


12 .  Recurrent 

B  Udder  In- 
faction 


13. 

Diabetes  Meiii- 
tus?  Tr 


l*v  Paraplegia 
to  Trauma 
Recurrent  VTI 


.15*  Rupture^of 
Peri -Colonic 
Abscess 
Colostomy  and 
Hucous  Fistula 


16.      Paraplegic  2* 
to  MVA 
Ischial 
Decubitus 
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Estimated 
Hospitalization 

COStS* 


Estimated 
Outpatient 

Costs** 


Our 
Costs* 


/ 

Estimated 

cost  Scmfk* 


5$ -year  old  Veqyi  female  who  ha*  a 
Catheter  changed  at  home  and  has  been 
taught  to  care  for  the  catheter  and 
has  been  infection  free  for  5  von  the. 


Opened  10/03 
5  VialU 


Ongoing 


66-year  old  Peuita  male  with  current 
cardiac  problem*  has  been  compliant  with 
his  medication  ragimmn  because  of  home 
care  nursing  visit*. 


Opened  9/21/83 
13  Visita 


Closed  11/28/83 


21 -year  old  Apache  female  who  has  increased 
her  range  of  action  and  has  had  reduced 
spasticity  in  her  lags  through  the  restora- 
tive home  care  program. 

Opened  9/26783   Closed  i/24/84  * 

14  Nurse-  Visits  26  Home  Health  Aide  Visits* 

56 -year  old  Yequi  male  sent  home  with  a 
colostomy  and  eld- line  opened  wound.  All 
family  members  refused  to  responsibility 
for  colostomy  care.    Patient  would  only  empty 
the  bag.    Home  nursing  care  continued  until 
patient  was  rm-*cmitted  for  closure. 


Opened  11/3/63 
12  Visits 


Closed  l/i/84 


42 -year  old  Navajo  male  with  a  history  of 
frequent  re-admission*  for  decubitus  care 
was  maintained  at  home  with  only  out- 
patient visits  due  to  our  nursing  service. 


$3,110*50 
(10  days) 


$lf 555.00 
CS  days) 


$l,2tt.0D 
.  (4  days) 


$17, 727.  (X) 
157  days) 


$.3,110.00 
(10  days) 


Opened  12/2/83 
10  Visits 


Closed  1/31/54 


5ET 


$  24O.0Q 
15  visits) 


$  260. 00 
(5  visits) 


$2,080.00 
($0  visits) 


525^.00  $3,120.00 


$850.00  $1,165.00 


$1,*8Q.0Q  $1,8*4,00 


$   6O0.00  $17,1*7.00 


S     500.00    $  2,61^.00 


1  V 


v 


17. 


16. 


I?. 


20. 


2i< 


/ 


W#$myeliti* 
-Amputation  to 
Toes#$,4,5,£)  r 
Diabste* 
Heljitu* 

Bilateral  cleft 
Up  and  Cltft 
Palite 


Seizure 
Disorder 


Coimpression 
Frac  tur e 

CHF?TIAt 
5/P  CVA 


Chronic 

Respiratory 

failure* 

Cor  Pulmonis* 

Scieraderi^ 


37-year  old  >ievaja  male  mi  permitted 
early  discharge  from  PIMC  because  me  ' 

able  to  do  wound  ©are  at  home 
*ntf  asses*  the  healing  process. 

Opened  12/2/63   Closed  12/2Q/83  " 
4.  Visits 

8e-hospitali*aticrt  f or  a  new  born  Nevijo 
infant  we*  prevented  by  our  home  care 
program.   Mother  me*  taugftt  the  necessary 
,care  for  this  difficult  cfciid  end  good 
bonding  *s*  f«tered  by  CHN  visits. 

Opened  9/13/83   Closed  <2/i/84 
14  Visits 

*-ysar  old  Hopi  male  child  was  oUmtd  for 
.Kmfcdication  tid«  affects  and  family  Uu^t 
medication  compliance. 


Opened  10/5/83 
5  Visit* 


ClO»ed  10/28/83 


73-year  old  Choctaw  male  was  kept  at  home 
became*  of  our  home  care  program  of  support 
to  patient*  and  families.  Kedicetiop 
ecnedule  enforced. 


Opened  S/12/83 
11  Visits 


Closed  12/2/53 


52 -year  old  Hopi  woman  sole  to  be  discharged 
fro*  hospital  because  our  program*  was  able  to 
teach  and  supervise  patient  and  family  the 
required  respiratory  ©ere* 


Opened  11/4/S3 
11  Visits,' 


Closed  11/30/83 
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Estimated  Estimated 
Hospitalization  Outpatient 
Costs*  Costs** 


$1, 8*6.00 
(6  days) 


Our  Estisated 
Costs***    Cost  Benefit 

$200.00  $1,$&.00 


$2 1 177 ,00 
(7  days) 


$700.00  $1,477.00 


$1,244.00 
(4  days) 


$250.00 


$  994.00 


55,2SO.OO 
(120  days) 


$550.00  §4f/30.00 


$4,354.00  $208.00         $550.00        $4,012.00  , 

(14  days)  <4  visits)  4  * 


Disbete* 

Meilitu* 


Patient 


■f  (■(  .' 1 

■-•;<:< 

S3-y«ar  *id  Chickasaw  female  was  not     *  , 
hospitalized  for  dilute*  control  b*~ 
♦  cause  of  our  ham*  care  Instruction 

^program.   •  -.-vr.  *  ■ 

„  Opened  9/22/83  Clamed  10/22/63 
S~  Visit* 


Estimated  Estimated 
Hospitalization  Outpatient 
Costs*  Coits*» 


$1,2*4.00 
J4  days)  % 


Our 
Costs* 


Estimated 
<:o*t  Benefit 


$300,00       $  944.00,  , 


Terminally  111 


Apnea 


SVT 

Unstable  r 
*^  Angina } 
oi  Hypertension ; 

Anxiety 

CA  of  Bladder* 
tfratarostoey 


Acute  and  Chron- 
ic Diverticuli- 
tis with 

Obstruction 


83-year  Old  Pueblo  male  who  was  kept  /j 
at  hew*  sad  not  transported  to  the  £.ft.  > 
far  a  catheter  installation  during  h4s  i 
J*inel  days  k  -t 

Opened  2/2/84*   Closed  2/6/8*       /J  v.. 
1  Visit  to  Patient 

iHr^^as^L^after_his  Oesth  /   

Nawoorn  Bl*cfcf«*t  male's  family  wets  taught 
to  cope  with  the;  Apnea  monitor  and,  the  stress 
it  brought,    CPft  for  ell  family  members  taught 

Opened  lO/ji/83   Closed  12/12/83; 
10  Visits 


'-f  ■ 


77-ymar  lid  Dakota  Sioux  male  fps  been  able 
to  control  his  cheat  pain  and  anxiety  through 
proper  use  of  medication  taught  by  the  com- 
«ulty  health  nurse .  / 


Opened*  12/21/83. 
3  Visits 


Ongoing  Case 


$  §33.00 
(3  days) 


7e-ysar  old  Oglala  Sioux  male  %  been  Maintain- 
ed on  our  hoe*  care  progra*  without  Emergency 
Room  visits  ec  rescission  lor  ureterostomy  care. 
Opened  12/20/83   Ongoing  ;  '     15  Visits 
$9-ym*r  old  Papago  female  mith  mid-line  wound,  a 
colostomy  and  excariate^  skin.    Patient  able  to 
he  discharged  early  because  of  home  care  pro- 
gram and  nursing,  service. 

Opened  Ongoing  * 

9  Visits 


$4,354.00 
U4  days) 


$  5^.00 
(i  visit) 


$  50.00       $  3,00 
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$155.00 
t3  visiU) 


$15*«00 
(3  visits) 


$780.00 
(15  visits) 


$154,00 
C3  visits) 


$500.00. 


$150.00 


(plus 

death  with 
dignity 
which  has 
— me^fc01ex^_ 


value) 

Saved  a 
Xifef 
dollar 
value 


$  939.00 


$750.00        $  30.00 


8450.0b  $4,0*0*00 


taut* 

Hyoo*r<UUi 

Infarct 


.  s£y«M  **i#     r*iw  to  " 

«*  •  Now  c*«* 

0*«*  2/l/H 


plural  fi*t*u 


*  $14*4*00 
C4  <Siy*} 


2*  to  ETON 


*  toll*  oar*  prartfcfo*  a  *  Mat*  c«ri«i 
without  r#-4»wt«2iMUo«, 

Op«n«*  WHIto  CIO***  12/15/M 
7  VUlU 


$1,555.00 


$3,110.00 
iW  toy*) 


S*<QtQ0 
(5  vititt) 


Total  Efttlftata** 
Co#t  9mf it 


s  5o»oo     $  itm 


*$SOO,0O       $  lt3!5 


^tWm*  «Ad  Rattan  ti 

Co^wRity  NMltil  ftfcttaiiq  Patjant* 
Hc»a  C*x«  PatlaaU 
Tatal  Pitimti  Sarvad 


242 
74 
54t 

W5 
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INDIAN  HEALTH  CENTER  of 

SUNT*  CUIIM  VHUEY  INC. 


3485  East  Hiiis  Drive 
San  Jose,  CaMemia  95127 
(406)250*5366 
(406)26^6967 


February  10 t  1984 


RECEIVED .  Cv 

The  Honorable  Mark  Andrews,  Chairperson 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
838  Hart  Senate  Officfe  Buildiog 
Washington,  D.C.  20Sfx 


Dear  Senator  Andrews; 

si  am  writing  to  you  t 
restoring  funding  to 
Improvement  Act*    As  y 
has  once  aga hi  decided 
Indian  Health^n  * 
at  this  time 
of 


again  ask  your  support  in  4 
of  fhe  Indian  Health  Care 
robably  avare  the  president 
include  money  for  Urban 
congress.    1  would  also 

tremendous  support 
unding.  Unfortu* 
approp- 
*  Had 


DRB/bb 


'  ■"  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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LUMMJ  INDIAN  BUSINESS  COUNCIL 

2016  KWiNA  RO,  *  B£LUNGHAM,  WASHINGTON  96226*9290  •  (206)  734-8180 


Testimony  of  Larry  MLInl^y ,  Chairman 
*  Lueml  Indian  Tribe 

Before  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
Regarding  the  FY85  Budget 
February  23,  1984 

The  luawi  India*  Tuih*    nmnartpbi iv  it«» Tyr^tte-4tacl6ttfc&l  "Coast  of 
Washington  State,  currently  operates  the  largest  American  India,n>f  Hhing  fleet 
^  in  Horth  America.    A  majority  of  the  2500  enrolled  Lumn1  Tribal, Members  depend 

on  the  fish  1  no,  industry,  either  as  Independent  fishermen  or  as  employees  in 
t^n-Q*  commercial  Tribal' ventures,  for  their  livelihood.    Although  the  reservation 
*«i«wi  jcm    1in<*  ^as  minimal  natura\  resource  value  the  reservation  borders  prise  commer- 

,(tMnv      cial  fishipg  and* recreational  boating  areas  as  well. as  traditional  shipping 
^cLXSL      l*nes.    Th*  future  self-sufficiency  of  the  LuamH  Tribe  depends  on  the  manage- 
«mo«*iAi*     "wnt,  enhancement  and  harvest  of  the  fisheries  resource  and  the  carefully 
c*"*"*t       planned  utilization  of  a  natural  harbor  area. 


The  anadramous  sa  Iron  fisheries  1$  integral  to  the  lummi  Tribal  econtwsy  and 
culture.    Since  1969,  the  Lurtwi  Tribe  constructed  two  sa-lmon  hatcheries  to 
strengthen  this  renewable  resource  and,  over  50  million  salaonid  flngerlings 
have  been  r^rt6  and  released  by  the  Lummi  Tribe,    The  aduit  salmon  returning 
fsom  the  luswi  hatchery  efforts  are  estimated  at  over  14  million  pound*,  of 
fish  valued  «t  over  iZ$  million  dollars.    As  documented  by  the  BIA,  Tribal 
HMtchery  operation^  a  long  the  Washington  coastline  contributed  almost  one- 
fourth  of  the  selfconid  released  1n  Washington  State  in  1982  to  be  caught  on 
their  return  by  all  user  groups.    The  tummi  Tribal  hatchery  operation  1s  a 
principal  contributbr  to  thlsvedramous  fisheries. 

Congress  appropriated  $375,000  in  Lummt  Tribal  hatchery  operating  funds  in 
1978.    This  appropriation  level  has  become  the  base  support  1n"  the  BIA  bud- 
get request  to  Congress  each  year.    Inflation  costs  for  labor,  power,  and  feed 
coupled  with  expanded  production  pl^m  to  release  over  6  million  more  salmonids 
reqiure*  an  FYR5  appropriation  at  $450,000.  .  . 

Kijcr  renovations  and  expansion  on  existing  facilities  to  modernize  operations* 
reduce  production  expenses,  and  Increase  annual  yields  will  require  an  appro- 
priation of  $777,500.    The  major  elements  necessary  for  this  renovation  and 
modernization  project  include; 

1)    modification  of  egg  incubation  process  '  $SS,000  - 

2}    construction  of  permanent  residence  facili- 
ties at  the  isolated  hatchery  location  50,000 

3)    expansion  and  impro^efnents  of  rearing  ponds  264,600 

4}    renovation  of  fry  rearing  water  re-use  system  225,000 

5)    redesign  of  fresh  water  pump  station  on  Lustni 

Bay  *  80,000 

6}.  renovation  of  lumi  Bay  rearing  pond  60,000 
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The  investment  by  the  Federal  government  1n  the  LuRifrt  hatchery  renovations  and 
expansions  is  estimated  on  a  benefit  to  cost  ratio  to  improve  for  each  program  , 
dollar  expended  from  the' current  $3.84  to  $5.34  return  for  Washington  State 
fineries  and' f  row  $7.38  to  $9.52  return  for  the  West  coast  fisheries.  These 
benefits  are  spread  among  all  user  groups  including  the  multiplier  effects 
the  commercial  and  recreational  fisheries  support  systems. 

The  Lummi  Tribe  plans  to  build  a  commercial  and  recreational  marina.  Engi- 
neering studies  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  ^currently  near  completion.  The 
planned  harbor  facilities  will  take  advantage  of  commercial  traffic  from  Alaska 
and  the  Near  East  for  Export-Import  purposes  with  recreational  mooring  and 
jsuepprt  facilities  to  capitalize  on  the  proximity  of  the  San  Juan  Island 

r  e  c  r  ea  t  i  on  a  1  "Bo  a  1 1  n  g~areain    Tfte  \i\mai  Tribe  cu  rr  ently_nee4&-»  major  road  to  

lead  to  the  marina  for  transportation  access  acco«rrx>dating  commercial -recrea- 
tional facilities  and  construction  transport.    We  are  seeking  these  road  con- 
struction funds  through  the  existing  appropriations  available  under  P. L.  97- 
424,  The  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act.    As  regards  the  marina,  we  urge 
this  Committee  to  restore  the  appropriations  for  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  proposed  for  elimination  by  the  administration  again  in  fY85. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  lummi  Tribe  1$  the  well-being  of  the  Tribal  mem- 
bership ranging  from  family  stability  and  housing  to  the  social  infrastruc- 
ture requirements  of  health,  social,  educational,  and  community  services. 
Th£  current  administration  exhibits  a  surpising  disregard  for  these  basic  human 
needs  and  we  .urge  this  Committee  to  restore  support' for  human  service  delivery 
"systems. 

.  t 

The  Lummi  Tribe  is  particularly  concerned  with  its  limited  law  enforcement  ; 
capabilities.    The  Tribe  is  located  in  close  proximity  to  metropolitan  areas 
which  creates  understandable  juridictional  tensions  and  criminal  activity. 
The  Lummi  Tribal  Policy  force  consisted  of  six  officers  in  1980  handling  395 
incident  reports  resulting  in  124  arrests.    In  1983  with  only  2.5  full  time 
officers,  incident  reports  totalled  776  with  316  resulting  arrests .    The  minimal 
available  wages,  stress  from  attempting  to  provide  24  hour  coverage,  lack  of 
equipment  and  equipment  failure  all  contribute  to  low  morale  and  high  turnover 
rate  among  Tribal  policemen.    Support  resources  from  tEAA,  CETA,  and  the  BIA 
have  been. reduced  to  only  the  BIA  due  to  program  abolishments  by  this  admini- 
stration while  incident  reports  and/or  complaints  have  increased  196  percent. 
These  statistics,  unfortunately,  spell  trouble  for  Tribal  citizens. 

Beside  the  lack  of  adequate  protective  police  force,  inter-agency  conflicts  over 
jurisdiction  and  investigation  from,  potential  county  and  FBI  support  resources 
further  aggravates  the  law  enforcement  situation.    According  to  recent  Supreme 
Court  rulinos    ,  Inidan  police  officers  are  prohibited  from  arresting  non-Indian 
committing  crime  on  the  reservation  and  must  refer  these  criminals  to  non- 
Indian  sources.    Criminal  investigative  capabilities  are  with  personnel  in  the 
BIA  or  FBI.    Limited  Federal  agency  investigators  and  the  apparently  low 
priority  afforded  the  Lummi  Tribe  has  resulted  in  only  one  conviction  for  57  ma jo 
major  crimes  on  the  reservation  in  the  last  two  years.    We  deperately  need  an 
increase  in  police  personnel,  improved  equipment,  specialized  training  for 
officers,  an  investigative  capacity  to  stem  and  reduce  this  trend  of  increasing 
criminal  activity,  both  Indian  and  nen-Indian,  on  the  lummi  Reservation.  An 
adequate  police  force  will  require  $166,000  in  FY85. 
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In  the  health  field,  the  Lummi  Tribe  adamantly  opposes  the  continued  efforts 
by  the  administration  to  abolish  the  effective  Coawunity  Health  Representative 
(CNR)  program^  The  CHR  program  represents  a  vital  link  between  the  community 
and  the  clinic  serving  to  reduce  useage  of  the  limited  clinic  capacity  with 
hew*  counseling  and  support  services  to  alerting  trained  medical  staff  to 
emerging  health  problems.    We  strongly  support  the  testimony  of  the  Portland 
Area  Health  Board  and  the  re-authorization  of  the  Indian  Heal th,  Care  Improve- 
ment'Act.   And  the  Tribe  seeks  increased  support  for  training  local  health 
staff  and'establ  ishihg  community  environmental  health  programs  encompassing 
clean  water »  clean  air,  and  an  improved  awareness  of  health  hazards. 

The  Tribe  is  concerned  that  the  Indian  Health  Service  has  been  subaierged 
during  this  administration  under  increasing  layers  of  bureaucracy- 4n^the —  - — - — 
^partme»t  ot  Health  and  HumarTServfcefr; — Although" nbt^t he  charge  of  this 
Committee,  we  urge  consideration  of  establishing  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Indian  Health  in  the  DHHS  to  raise  the  level  of  priority  concern  for  Indian 
Health  needs  across  the  Departiaent.    In  regards  to  the  Department,  we  also 
express  strong  support  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Acfcninistration  for  native 
Americans  a*  an  important  contribution  to  Tribal  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. % 

The  Lummi  Child  and  Family  Services  program  provides  an  extremely  important 
professional  support  function  to  those  Tribal  ©embers  most  in  need.  These 
services  currently  handle  135  wardships  and  18  foster  placements  *  as  well 
as  the  oversight  of  8  authorized  foster  homes  with  a  total  capacity  of  23 
children.    Child  abuse,  including  sexual  abusement,  is  a  critical  concern  for 
the  Child  and  Family  Services  staff.    A  model  multi -disciplinary  project, 
named  the  "flying  sguad,"    provides  for  a  pediatrician,  mental  health  coun- 
selors* case  workers,  and  police  to  meet  Off  specific  cases  and  develop  comprehen- 
sive treatment  approaches  for  the  offender,  victim,  and  family.    A  general  increase 
in  appropriations  far  social  services  is  requested  for  Tribal  governments  to  provide 
basic  service  needs.    In  particur.  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  should  be  provided 
Increased  appropriations  to  allow  all  Tribes  to  participate  jn  this  most  worthwhile 
program  rather  than  the  current  8IA  practice  of  supporting  projects  based  on  pro- 
posal merit. 

The  Lummi  Tribe  purchased  a  vacant  school  facil ity  "adjacent  to  the  reservation 
in  FV83  to  house  a  Tribal  school  for  children  grades  K-8  serving  approximately 
80  students.    The  established  kindergarten  program  and  grade  school  program  was 
expanded  several  years  ago  to  accommodate  students  ages  13-14  who  have  been 
alienated  from  public  school  systems.    These  teenage  children,  vulnerable  to 
dropping  out  of  school  and  life  opportunities  due  to  learning  deficiencies  and 
the  need  for  individualized  tutoring,  receive  specialized  education  services  from 
certified  professional  teachers.    Counseling  and  support  services  are  provided  by 
the  Lummi  Child  and  Family  Services. 

The  Lummi  Tribal  school,  certified  in  the  State  of  Washington,  provides  an  impor- 
tant educational  service  to  these  vulnerable  youth.    The  structural  facilities 
ranging  from  the  gymnasium  ceiling  and  boiler  system  to  kitchen  require  extensive 
renovation  and  repair.    Transportation  for  children  curretly  relies  on  an  old  van 
and  borrowed  unreliable  GSA  vehicles*    Unfortunately  BIA  support  has  been  limj ted 
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with  the  BIA  determining  the  school  ineligible  for  J08  funding.   How  1s  it 
reasonable  for  public  schools  to,  be  eligible  for  JDM  funds  and  legitimate  Tribal 
schools  labelled  ineliglfc^e?   The  Lummi  Tribe  requests  an  Increase  of  at  least 
$50,000  In.  FY85  to  proved  individual  tutorial,  basic  skills,  and  counseling 
services  and  a  mul ti -cultural  curriculum  for  these  Lummi  Tribe  members.  The 
Lummi  Tribe  ha^#*srured  private  funding  to  allow  Lumnl  elders  to  pass  cultural 
knowledge  Jaad*slci lis  to  these  students  in  a  structured  environment.    The  tribe 
has  borne  the  capital  outlay  to  purchase  the  facility,  but  cannot  affort  to 
underwrite  the  cost  of  the  education  process* 

The  Lummi  Conrounity  College  has  evolved  into  an  educational  resource  for  the 

Lumen  Tribal  community  and  as  a  potential  pntt^ecrmdary  training  facility  

-foiM*a*-4f4e-  Morthwest-  Tr4^s->—  TfTg-crgTTege"'with  approximately  80  students  is 


currently  receiving  limited  funding  through  the'HT  enrollment  allocation 
formula  shares.    Through  a  638  grant,  the  college  will  provide  specialized 
training  to  the  Tribal  Council  and  staff  1n  management  roles  and  responsibi- 
lities.   The  Tribe  envisions  with  Federal  support  an  expanded  role  for  college 
faculty  to  serve  as   extension  agents  in  training  Tribal  fishermen  in  business 
management,  boat  maintenance,  repair  of  equipment,  and  entrepreneurshi opptlons 
for  business  expansion.    If  successful,  this  program  could  be  transported  tc 
other  Tribes  to  enhance  their  individual  and  Tribal  economic  ventupes  in 
f  i  sWies. 

In  closing,  the  Lummi  Tribe  wishes  to  express  concern  over  the  /pprppriation 
process  and  timely  Advice  of  Allotments.    Although  the  BIA  appropriations 
became  law  early  in  the  fiscal  year,  tentative  Advice  of  Allotments  weren't 
released  until  ?&bru&ry9  1984.    The  mysterious  ADP  issue  needs  resolution 
in  this  fiscal  year  to  ensure  that  Tribal  governments  receive  theSc  final 
appropriations  early  in  the  year  for  Tribal  stability  and  plann1ng*%And  we  ' 
request  that  this  Committee  review  the  indirect  cost  issue  this  fiscaTVear 
from  the  perspectives  of  both  the  BIA  plans  to  consolidate  Contract  Support. 
Funds  and  program  funds  as  well  as  recent  Inspector  GeneraV  rulings  on  Tribal 
indirect  cost  over  and  under  recovery  determination. 
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PREP4 

STATEMENT  OF 
THE  HONORABLE  HARRIS  L»  ATKINSON 
MAYOR,   METLAKATLA  INDIAN  COMMUNITY 
ANNETTE  ISLANDS  RESERVE,   ALASKA  A' 

j  BEFORE  _    _ 

f HE  SUBCOMW I TTJ^E  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

OF  * 

THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
February  22 ,  1984 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  Mayor  of  the  Metlakatla  Indian 
Community,  an  Indian  Tribe  organized  under  the  Federal 
Indian  Reorganization  Act,  I  wish  to* express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  you  and  the  other  members  of  this  Subcommittee  for 
the  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  our  Community  on 
the  proposed  fiscal  year  1985  budgets  for  the  Bureau  tff 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Service* 

"     :  * 

We  have  a  number  of  concerns  about  the  proposed 
funding  levels  of  these  two  agencies  in  F^Y~  1985  which 
should  be  brought  to  your  attention*  t 

First,   the  budget  does  not  include  funds  to 
complete  the  federally-owned  Tamgas  Creek  fish  hatchery 
located  on  the  Annette  Islands  Reserve*     While  the  Tamgas 
hatchery  is  managed  by  our  Community  under  a  contract  with 
the  federal  government,   its  benefits  to  the  fishery  from 
California  to  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  have  already  been  well 
documented  in  our  annual  hatchery  management  plans  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  order  to  complete  the!:,  hatchery  In  F.Y,    1985,  an 
appropriation  of  $2,455,QQ0  is  required  based  on  cost  esti- 
mates which  we  have  recently  updated.     These  funds  will 
include  a  breakwater  jetty  and  seawater  supply  system 
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($1. 5  million)  /  essential  production  equipment  {fish  feeder, 

pumps,  etc.,   $206,000),  an  elastomeer  lined  1-million  gallon 

smolt  rearing  pond   ($225,000),  surfacing  and  completion  of 

the  hatchery  access  road  ($225,000),  high  density  bulk 

incubatpr  ($80,000),  and  a  one-mile  primitive  access  road 

to  permit  ,fingerling  rearing  in  a  natural  lake  ($335,000). 

A  detailed  report  and  justification  for  the  final  phase  (Phase  IV) 

of  the  Tamgas  hatchery  construction  project  is  being  prepared 

by  our  staff  and  will  be  ^provided  to  you  and  to  the  Bureau  of 

Indian  Affairs  shortly.  * 

We  also  wish  to' point* but  that  the  proposed  F.Y.  1985 
budget  for  the  operation  of  the  hatchery  is  $200,000,  the 
same  level  as  in  FVY.  19S4,  although  after  the  completion  of 
Phase  III  of  the  hatchery  an  annual  budget  of  $350,000  will  be 
required  for  its  operation.  b,  ■  # 

The  ^enclosed  memorandum^dated  July  7,  1982, 
reflects,  on  page  3,  the  Bureau's  commitment  to  provide  at  <* 
least  $252,800  for  hatchery  operations.     That  commitment  Was 
ignored  wj^n  funding  for  ^he  hatchery  was  reduced  to '$200,000 
in  F.y.  V,B4. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  provided  the  land  for  the 
hatchery  t ree  of  charge  and  our  fishermen  benefit  from  its 
production!  (together  with  all  other  fishermen  in  southeast 
Alaska  -waters) ,  the  hatchery  is  federally  owned  and  its 
operation  is  a  federal  responsibility.     Without  an  adequate 
budget  for  its  operation,  the  hatchery  will  not  realize  its 
fuil  potential  in  contributing  to  the  revival  of  the  salmon 
fishery  in  Alaskan  waters. 

Secondly,  we  must  call  your  attention  to  the  failure 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  honor  commitments  made  to 
our  Community  when  the  Annette  Islands  Agency  was  transferred 
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to  the  Portland  Area  Office  from  the  Juneafc  Area,     We  are 
submitting  herewith  the  proposed  budget  levels  for  the  Agency 
for  F.Y,    1985  as  provided  to  us  recently  by  the  Bureau*  We 
are  also  submitting  the  memorandum,  dated  July  7,  1982, 
prepared  by  the  Assistant  Area  Director,   Rprt land  Area  Office , 
which  reflects  the  agreement  made  as  to  Annette  Agency 
funding  when  the  Agency  transfer  was  planned  in  1982.  ^We  ask 
that  you  require  the  Bureau  to  adhere  to  the  commitments  made 
at  that~  t  xnre*  to  p  rw  irirs  a  t  I  ea  s  t  a  seven  Irpos  it  ion  -a^Ref 
program,   including  a  fisheries  biologist.     Mr,  Brown  s 
memorandum  clearly  reflects  the  allocation  of  funds  for  that 
purpose  and  includes  the  statement;     *it  rs  an  absolute  must 
to  have  a  fisheries  man  at  that  location*"    We  have  repeatedly 
requested  an  explanation  from  the  Bureau  as  to  why  no  funds 
have vbeen provided  either  in  F.Y.    1984  or  in  the  proposed 
budget  for  F.V".   1985  to  permit  the  employment  of  the  fisheries 
biologist,  and  we  have  received  no  explanation,. 

We  also  wish  to  oppose  the  Bureau  proposal  under 
which  no  separate  line  item  will  be  provided  for  Indian  ' 
Co\tract  Support  funding  for  the  overhead  costs  of  contracts 
1 1 n ilhi rVrnixJ  j  r  Law  93-6  38.     We  operajp  law  enforcement,  social 
ervice,   natural  resource  and  education  programs  for  our 
tribal  members.     We  have  understood  that  in  Public  Law  93~63fr# 
particularly  in  section  106 {h) ,  Congress  made  a  commitment 
to  provide  sufficient  administrative  funds  for  those  tribes 
contracting  under  Public  Law  93-638  so  that  they  would  not. 
need  to  reduce  services  to  their  members  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  financial  management  and  other  administrative  requirements 
of  their  contracts. 

V 

Under  the  Bureau's  new  plan  the  need  for  such 
administrative  overhead  funds  will  be  computed  only  once, 
instead  of  being  based  on  annual  negotiations  as  at  present. 
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We  are  concerned  that  this  syst«»  will  inevitably  require 
in  future  years  the  diversion  of  our  B1K  program  funding  to 
pay  any  increase  in  overhead  costs, v  We  urge  that  you  re- 
quire the  Bureau  to  continue  to  allocate  separate  identified 
overhead  funding  to  Public  Law  93-638  contracts  and  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  negotiating  the  amount  of  such  alloca- 
tions annually  based  on  need. 

We  are  extremely, concerned  also  at  the  $435,000  funding 
level  provided  by  the  Indian  Health  Service  for  our  Annette 
Islands  Service  Unit,  (including  $169,000  for  contract  care) . 
When  a  separate  service  unit  was  established  in  1981,  we  re- 
quested $713,  QfiO  as  our  fair  share  of  IBS  funding  but  the  Indian 
Health  Service  agreed  to  provide  only  $499,000  and  a  minimum  of 
eleven  positions.     Instead  the  service  unit  was  initially  funded 
at  $430,000  and  only  seven  positions  were  filled.     In  consultation 
with  our  Community,  the  Indian  Health  Service  has  planned  a  budget 
of  $1,046^000  which  it  considers  essential  for  an  effective 
health  program  at  Metlakatla.     But  it  continues  to  provide  only 
$435,000  to  operate  the ^service  unit  and  has  still  only  filled 
seven  positions. 

In  F.¥.  19  8  3  we  noted  that  IBS*  procedure  for  ranking 
health  needs  placed  us  in  Level  III,  while  our  immediate  neighbors 
from  which  we  were  separated  when  the  service  unit  was  established 
ranked  in  Level  I  and  Level  II.     This  result  clearly  supports  our 
position  that  we  have  not  been  provided  with  an  equitable  funding 
level  for  the  Annette  Islands  Service  Unit  ever  since  it  was  estab 
lished  in  1981.    .We  respectfully  request  that  you  examine  this 
matter  with  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  assure  that  the  funding 
level  for  the  health  needs  of  the  Indian  people  served  by  the 
Annette  Service  Unit  is Established  equitably  and  provides  the 
level  of  services  considered  essential  by  IHS  to  meet  its  res- 
ponsibilities to  the  Indian  people  of  the  Annette  Islands  Reserve. 

We  also  request,   Mr.    Chairman t  that  your  Subcommittee 

once  again  reject  the  proposal  of  the  Administration  to 

abo^sh  the  Community  Health  Representative  Program.  This 

program  has  been  instrumental  in  critical  improvements 

in  Indian  health  through  employing  community  people  to  assist 

in  preventive  health  and  health  education,  programs.     We  thank 

you  for  your  successful   struggle  to  save  this  program  in  the 

past  and  we  urge  that  you  provide  at  least  $30,000,000  for  this 

important  program/  which  we  understand  to  be  the  bare  minimum 

necessary  to  sustain  it. 
1 
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i**J*ARTM.LK'Y  Of  THE  IfSltTllKW 
HJULAU  Of  tUQtkM  ai  run 

INTER -OFFICE  TRANSMITTAL 


rOR  ATTtNiiON  Of  :.....H&Y.Cir ..t.a*r**  Jtaison,. 


Area  DIr   ,  U<J*ir 


-  in.) 

Portland  Area 'Off  ice 


4/nJFCT     attached  copy  of  note*  on  ih*  &-}0-82  am*  if*  at  Portland  Area  Off 


ice. 
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N3U>     Meeting  of  June  30,  19£2  witfl  the  Hettakatia  Indian  Community 

Subject;    Funds  and  positions  to  be  transferred  from  Juneau  to  Portland. 

Present:    Greg  Argel  -  Metlakatla  ^ 
.  Gordcn  Thompsen  -  Metlakatla  >  (- 
Richard  Johnson  -  Metlakatla  ; 
The  Honorable  Casey  Nelson  -  flavor*  Metlakatla 
Dave  Korton  -  Superintendent,  Southeast  Agency,  B{A 
Wanda  * 
 —  — — Ren  grown  -  "frtA,-  f>ort^amf  "Area-  —      -  . 

■  $ 

The  Metlakatlas  asked  for  five  considerations: 


— — ~V)~^Th"5t  z  1 T  con  t  ricl Tno^pro-gres— tu^4f  -rurrfcn  t 1  y  being  allocated  to 
the:  Annette  Island  reservations  pe  continued; 

2)  that  the  Annette  Island  field  station  be  staffed  with  7  full 
time  RE  positions;  * 

3)  that  included  in  these  7  positions  is  a  Fisheries  Biologist  and 
esough  funding  for  his  program;.  * 

4}    that  enough  Administrative  support  funds  be  transferred  from 
Juneau  Area  Office  to  Portland  Ataa  to  insure  that  the  transfer  of  the 
Metlakattk-Indian  Comnunity  to  Portland  will  not  redtf/e  services  to  other 
Portland  Area  tribes; 

5}    that  all  of  the  past  Roads  construction  credits  accruing  to 
Annette  Island  be  transferred  to  Portland  Area  to  be  used  on  the  Annette 
Island  res ervatyen^ 

I  ten  by  item  discussion:  t 

Item  1  -  funding  for^contracts  and  ongoing  programs 

(a)    except  for  a  slight,  disagreement  on  the  amount  of  funding 

t 

needed  for  the  fisheries  program,  we  were  all  in  agreement  on  these 
# 

funding  levels.    The  Tribe  >was  aware>  that  FY  83  funding  was  still 
tentative;  however,  it  was  agreed  that  these  tentatives  would  not  be 
changed  unless  reduced  by  the  Central  Off  ice  because  of  changes  in 
overall  national  BJA  priorities  or  because  of  Concessional  action. 
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tentative  Allocations  and  Source 


Ijtt  Richer  Edu.  Grants 
1361  Will  Education 


Tentative 
A1  location 
Part  "A" 
Tribal 
Priorities 


a.c 


Tentative 
Allocation 
Part  A 
Aqenty 
Priorities 

4S.7 


(Tentative- 
M location 
Part  D. 
rea  Office 


Tentative 
Allocation 
Part  Bs'( 
Area -Office* 


Note:    Htahtt  Education  has  not  discussed  at  jwetiwj;  however,  the  4S.7 
'taken  from  live  Superintendent's  breakout  of  FY  82  grents. 


»mS  Triba*  Courts  . 
ffM'.'tj&tjM  Services 


74.  £ 
'40.4 


Note;    General  Assistance  is  scheduled  to  be  transferred  to  the  State  of 
p  '        Alaska.    If  it  is. not,  the  following  proofaips  should  be  transferred 
to^Portland;  '  :> 

.  -  •! 


i 


General  Assistance 
Misc.  Assistance 
Special  Child  Welfare 

jfbte-    The  Portland  4  re  a  also  contends  that  a  pro  rata  share  of  "Indian 
q*itd  Welfare  Grant*  funds' .be  transferred  to  Portland. 


28.9  . 
3.0' 
3.9 


24 


law  Enforcement 
Housing 

Self  {Jet.  Grant 


174.9 
14  J 


Note;    The  Self  Determination  nrent  was  included  in  the  wrong  locations 
base  -  should  be  transferred  to  KetlaMtla. 


2171  Community  Fire  ' 
236S  AVI 
33&1  D£ 

*S     Roads  Ma  int. 


21.0. 


Nnte:  The  Roads  Maintenance  program  at  MetlaMtla  has  been  managed  out  of 
•  .the  A>neau  Area  Office.    The  .86.0  thousand  is  in  the  Area  *0H  base. 
These  funds  should  be  transferred  to  the  Hetlakatla  "A"  base  and 
transferred  to  Portland  with  the  rest  of  the  "A*  program. 


40- 
42 
50 
S2 
53 
*57 


Trust,  Gen, 
Realty 

Natural  Res.  Gen. 
Forestry 

Minerals  I  Mining 
Wildlife  I  Parks" 


71 .0 
43.3 
73.3  * 
39.3 
40.0 

"V 


309.5 
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Note:  jfi*\±L*l-  thousand  is  for  Herring  Fisheries  and  Fisheries  4) 
enforcement.    The  309,500  is  for  45.7  to  hire  a  Fisheries 
Biologist  and  2$3,8G0/for  Hatchery  operations. 


7SM 


.45.7 


344.  a 
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In  addition,  contract  support  funds  2664  should  be  divided  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
usin$  the  following  formula:  * 


Fv  82  (2664)  Contract  Suoport  Obligation* 
HetlakaOa   s_   X 

7(  82  Contract  Support  2664  allotJaent 
Juneau  Area  Office- 

»  Hetlakatla  share  FY  83 


FV  83 

Allotment  Contract 
Support,  Juneau  Area 


■  Item  II  -  Seven  FTE  at  Annette  Island. 

There  was  considerable  disagreement  on  this  issue,    Dave  Norton,  Super in-^ 
terident,  Southeast  Aoency,  understood  that  four  positions v  Including  two  Roads 
positions  that  were  s\r^^y  filled,  would -ce  transferred  to  the  Annette  Island 
Reservation  Field  Station.    Vfrxe  Little,  Area  Director,  Portland  Area,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  six  positions  and  funding  would  be  transferred.    T4ie  Hetlakatla 
wanted  seven  positions,    FHher  through  a  direct  promise  or  mutual  understanding 
of  some  sort,  the  Hetlakatla  understood  they  wer^  to  have  a  staff  of  seven    -  six 
from  the  original  plan  and  one  F isheries  £iolo§ist  that  was  promised  at  a  later 
date,   ^[he  difference  is  as  follows:  . 

Area  Director,  Juneau  .-  wilUnq  to  tr&n%rsr  four  positions  and  funding  for  three. 
They  would  transfer  funding  f o*  P^^Hs  position!  along  with  the  Roads  maintenance 
program.''  The>  would  transfer  for  t  Fisheries  program  hut  would  not  trans- 

fer a  position.    We  would  have  to  use  one  of  the  remaining  positions. 


SUMMARY: 


Posi  t ion 
Roads  Mafntenance 
Roads  Maintenance 
Fisheries  Bioloqist 
Field  Representative^* 
Secretary 
.638  Coordinator 
Natural  r       *rcr  Officer' 


Position 
Source 

Juneau 
Juneau 
Juneau 
Juneau 
None 
Vic 

None 


Funding 
Source 


'Additional 
Funding 


-6- 


-9* 
55.0 
17,0 
f4.G 
42.0 
"14875 
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Space  to  house  federal  employees,  and  equipment  not  discussed. 
ligg^UJLl  fisheries  Biologist 

This  item  was* included.  in  the  discussion,  on  the  seven  positions  taUod 
about  in  Item  II,    Our  fisheries  man,  Joe  Warner,  feels  that  it  is  an 
absolute-jnust  to  have  a  fisheries  man  at  the  location^ 

Item  IV  -  Reduction  of  Administrative  support  to  PAD  Tribes. 

The  Portland  Area  sta/f  (Ron  Brown)  said  that  we  would  negotiate  this 
point  with  the  Central  Office  and  Juneau  and  that  within  the  16  Million 
dollar  reduction  the  Portland  Region  would  receive  its  fair  share  of  funds. 
In  addition,  we  would  ask  for  an  equitable  distribution    of  Contract  support. 

LLtS  y_  "  ftodds  Construction  credits. 

There  was  son*?  disagreement  on  Roads  construction  funds.    The  Metlakatlas 
have  not  had  a  construction  program  on  the  Island  for  several  years.    They  say 
thev  have  these  years  credit  coming  to  them.    The  Central  Office*  Oim  Ball  and 
R.  Fleak^agree  with  Metlakatla.    They  say  they  have  accrued  credits  somewhere 
between  $600,0  and  $7000  thousand.    However,  they  have  told  the  Juneau  Area 
Office  to  divide  the  Hetlakatla  share  out.    There  may  be  disagreement  here, 
however*  we  wont  kndw  for  sure  until  Juneau  divides  it  out.    Hetlakatla  says 
they  have  $667.0  thousand 'coming  and  may  be  willing  to  negotiate  the  transfer 
of  funds  from  Juneau  to  Portland,  pro  rating  it  over  a-'couple  of  £ears. 
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PREPARED 

STATEMENT 
OF 

1  BUFFALO  TIGER, 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  MICCOSttKEE 
TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 

OF  FLORIQA  * 
•  BEFORE 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  "RELATED  AGENCIES 
OF  THE ' 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
February  21,  19B4 

Mr.  Chairman ,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  the  views'  of  the  Miccosuke  Tribe,  of  Indians* 
of  Florida  on  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  budget 
for  Fiscal  Year  1S85,     We  wish  to  bring  several  matters  of 
importance  t^o  our  Tribe  to  your  attention* 

In  1982  Congress  enacted  the  Florid^Jndian  Lands 
Claims ^Settlement  Act.     This  Act  extinguished  the  clfcltas  of 
our  Tribe  to  most  of  the  present  State  of  Florida  and  gave% 
us  in  exchange  189, QQO  acres  under  a  perpetual  lease. a  It 
also  transferred  our  former  state  reservation 'to  the  Federal 
Government  in  trust  for  the  Miccosukee  Tribe,     Under  the 
Settlement  Act,  the  189, 0D0  leased  acres  is  treated  as  a 
federal  reservation  for  determining  the  elibility  of  our 
Tribe  for  federal  programs  for  which  Indians  are  eligible 
because  of  the  status  as. Indians  and  residence  on  a  federal 
reservation-     The  former  State  reservation  is  now  by  Act  pf 
Congress  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Miccosukee  Tribe. 
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On  June  30 f  1983,  we  wrote  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  pointing  out  that  the  Settlement  Act 1  established  our 
eligibility  fpr  certain  additional  federal  programs  and  an 
immediate  need  for  federal  services  in  resource  management 
and  realty  to  insure  that  the  federal  trust  responsibility 
is  fulfilled,  *  We  proposed  a* $100 ,000  resource  management 
and  real  estate  office  to  provide  resource  management  and 
real,  estate'  services  comparable  to  those  -provided  with  res- 
pect  to  other  federal  reservations.     Based  on  our  experience 
in  operating  Bureau  programs  since  1970,  we  propose  to  pro- 
vide  these  services  under  P.L.  93-638  in  accordance  with 
federal  Indian  self -determination  policy  and  regulations* 
125  C.F.R.    SS271. 31  to  271.34j» 

The  Bureau  has  not  responded  to  this  request •  „We 
have  not  been  provided  in  FY  tl£84  with  any  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  our  trust  resources*     We  have  recently  received 
the  enclosed  breakdown  of  the  funding  levels  for  our  Bureau 
programs  inT^k  1985-     No  funds  for  natural  resources  or  trust 
services  in  connection  with  the  additional  lands  provided  to 
us  under  the  Settlement  Act  are  included* 

We  have  no  choice,  therefore,  but  to  ask  your  help 
in  providing  the  financial  resources  to  enable  the  Bureau  to 
assist  us  in  conserving  and  managing  the  lands  and  waiters 
which  have  been  confi 


rirmec^to  us  in  exchange  for  the  release 


of  our  claims  to  most  of  the  State  of  Florida,*  We  request 
you  to  include  $100,$^fr  in  the  FY  1985  budget  so  that  the 
Bureau  can   fulfill   the  federal  responsibility  with  respect  to 
these  lands  clearly  contemplate^  in  the  Settlement  Act . 
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^      \  We  also  wish  to  raise  several  other  points  on  our 

Bureau  budget.     We  understand  that  funds  intended  by  Con- 
gress for  the  operation  of  the  Miccosukee  Indian  School  may 
have  been  diverted  to  other  purposes  by  the  Bureau.     We  have 
*  requested  clarification  as  to  whether  this  action  has  b^ert 
taken  with  the  consent  of  the  Appropriations  Committees  and 
have  received  no  response.     If,   in  fact,  the  Bureau  is  using 
the  funds  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Congress,  we  respectfully, 
request  that  action  be  taken,  through  the  General  Accounting 
lOffice  or  otherwise,  to  compel  the  Bureau  to  cease  diverting 
funds  to  purposes  other  than  those  fot  which  they  have  been 
,  appropriated.^ 

Finally,  we  have  been  promised  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Settlement  Act  that  the  Bureau  will  survey  the  bound- 
ary o^the  federal  reservation  established  by  that  Act.  No 
action  has  been  takeft,  however,  although  the  Bureau  has  told 
us  that  sufficient  funds  are  available  in  its  budget     for  such 
We  have  no^  been  told  when  the  survey  can  take  . 

request  your  assistance  in  encour- 


surveys.     We  have  not  beei 

I 

place.     We,  respectfully, 


aging  the  Bureau  to  proceed  with  this  matter. 

We  also  wish  to  register  the  opposition  of  the 


Miccosukee  Tribe  to  the  Bureau's  proposal  to  eliminate  the 

eparate  Indian  Contract  Support  fund.     The  separate  fund 
has  enabled  the  Bureau  to  contract  many  programs  to  us  and 
to  other  tribes  without  the  necessity  to  reduce  the  level 

f  services  -to  tribal  members.  The  el  imination  the  separate 
fund   from  which  overhead  needs  established  through  annual 

1 
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negotiations  can  be*  provided  will  mean  that  tribes  will  be  . 
forced  to  pay  a  financial  penalty  for  contracting.    The  ' 
implementation  of  the  Bureau* s  new  overhead  plan  will  thwart 
Congress's  policy  of  encouraging  tribal  operation  of  §IA 
programs. 

Finally,  we  are  concerned  at  the  Bureau's  con-  » 
tinuing  failure  to  caxry  out  its  responsibility  as  to 
"Major  repairs"  with  respect  to  federally-owned  buildings 
in .which  we  carry  qn  our  638  contract  programs.     We  are  pre- 
paring and  will  submit  to  you  shortly  a  detailed  report  on 
this  problem.     Unless  the  Bureau's  performance  i$  this" area 
improves  in  the  near  future,  these  buildings  will  deterioriate 
drastically. 

with  respect  to  the  Indian  Health  Service  budget, 
'the  Miccosukee  Tribe  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of 
your  continued  support  for  the  Community  Health  Representative 

program  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  t6  urge  that  you  will 

*  ',  . 

once  again  reject  the  Administration's  proposal  to  abolish 

t 

this  important  program  which  has  contributed  so  much  over 
the  years  to  improvements  in  Indian  health. 
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Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians 
of  Florida 


P  O    IOXKMII     TAMtAMI   if*,.   Mf*MI,   rtO*IO*  111*4 
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next**? 


j» A* M  R  NlkfO* 


Jim  30,  1983 


Mr.  Harry  A.  Rainbolt 
Area  Director 
Eastern  Area  Office 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affair* 
1951  Constitution  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  20245 


Dear  Mr,  Rainbolt:  y 

As  you  know,  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida,  as  a  result  of 
the  Florida  Indian  land   Claims  Settlec^nt  Act  of  1982  (Public  Lew  97-399)  has 
acquired  some  189,000  acres  of  additional  land  between  V.S:  Highway  41  and 
Alligator  Alley  and,  in  addition,  the  Miccosukee  State  Indian  Reservation 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Lhited  States  by  the  State  of  Florida  to  be  held 
as  an*  Indian  reservation  in  trust  for  the  Tribe. 

Section  6  of  Public  Law  97 -,399  provides  that  the  189,000  acre  tract  shall 
be  treated  as  a  federally -recognised  Indian  reservation  for  purposes  of  de- 
tennining  the  eligibility  of  the  Tribe  for  federal  programs  for  v*uch  Indians 
are  eligible  because  of  their  status  as  Indians  and  their  residence  on  a  re- 
servation.   With  respect  to  the  Alligator  Alley  Reservation,  itself,  the 
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Bureau  of  IxXiian  Affairs  not^  ha*  the  responsibility  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  corpus  of  the  trust  estate*  by  presiding  the  Tribe  with  the  professional 
technical,  administrative  and  protective  services  required  of  the  ttiited  States 
in  its  role  as  trustee  of  Indian-owned  real  property.  * 

i  .  * 

The  Public  Law  97-399  si^nif  ic*itly  Increased  the  responsibilities  t>f  the 
Tribe  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  In  such  areas  as  agriculture,  fisheries, 
wildlife  and  parks,  water  resource  planning  and  conservation  and  envircnratal 
quality  concerns,  forestry  and  fire  suppression,  minora  Is  and  aining,  r^fcts 
protection,  and  real  estate  services.    As  you  ere  well  aware,  the  present  Bifreau 
^ .  of  Indian  Affairs  budget  for  services  to  the  Miccosvkee  Tribe  does  not  provide 
anything  to  support  the*e^£knrional  responsibilities .    Initially,  it  is  inper- 
atiw  that  the  Bureau  assist  us  in  the  sound  and  orderly  planning  of  the  develop- 
ment of  these  new  resources  in  a  nsnncr  consistent  with  the  legal  constraints 
applicable  to  these  lands  and  waters  under  Public  law  97-399  and  with  the  federal 
trust  responsibility,  applicable  to  the  Reservation  land, 


This  irm^diate  need  involves  the  establishment  of  a  resource  rasnagexrent  and 

r^al  estate  service  office  which  would  have  responsibility  for: 

/ 

(a-)    all  real  estate  actions  (lease  and  right -o^- way  processing,  etc.), 
relating  to  the  MLccosukee  Reservation; 


/ 


/  (b)    p laming  and  iu^leinenting  piugiaus  on  tribal  lands  for  the  benefit 

/  of  the  Tribe  involving  water  and  wildlife  resource  developsnent  and 

J  conservation,  roads  xnaintenance  and  developoent ,  public  recreational 

J  projects,  and  other  ineecK-producing  tribal  enterprises  related  to 

tribal  land  development ; 
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(c)  negotiating  all  necessary  federal  and  state  agency  approvals 
and  clearances  to  permit  tribal  projects  to  go  forward; 

(d)  identifying  financial  resources  (federal,  state  or  private) 
which  ray  be  -available  to  the  Tribe  to  finance  such  develop- 
ment programs  and  projects. 

We  are  attaching  a  proposed  budget  and  request  tha*  the  funds  be  included, 
if  possible,  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  budget  for  .F.Y.  1984.    As  we  have 
discussed,  the  Tribe  is  not  able,  to  re-progr»a  finds' fraa  other  essential  re- 
servation activities  to  met  the  neads  resulting  from  the  Settlement  Act. 
As  we  reedgnize  that  the  F.Y.  1934  budget  cycle  is  now  well  along,  we  have 
tried  to  Veep  this  request  to  the  rir^r"^  essential  to  enable  us  to  work  with 
the  Bureau  to  initiate  a  program  in  F.Y.  19&3.   We  urge  that  consideration  be 
given  to  expanding  this  program  in  F.Y.  1SS5  and  I  will  be  glad  to  meet  with 
you  in  the  near  future  to  develop  *  detailed  program  justification  for  F.Y. 
1985. 

M 

Sincerely, 

Buffalo  -Tiger      /J  •  ^ 
Chaircsh  y  .   *  ' 

.  Attachment 
BT/KM:gpc 
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Hiccosiikfie  Tribe 
Alligator  Alley  Reservation 
Proposed  Budget 
For  Starts 


Resource  ManaRment  and  Real  -Estate  Office 


^Resource  >fenageoent  Staff,  including                          $  75,000.00 

.  Clerical  support  * 

Local  Travel  4,000.00 

^-KXit-Of-Tcwn  Trarw2l  <      ■  5,000. bO 

^Wlies                        \  1,000,00 

Office  Equipment  -10,000.00 

Total  Direct  Cast  $100,000.00 
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PREPARED 
TESTIMONY 
PREPARED  FOR  THE 
^SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

on  i 

INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

THIS  TESTIMONY  IS  PRESENTED  BY  ROBERT  X.  NAKAI,  MPH,  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR  OP  THE  MILWAUKEE  INDIAN  HEALTH  BOARD,  930  NORTH  27TH 
STREET,- MILWAUKEE,   WISCONSIN  ,53208. 


presented  to  address 
Improvement   Act,  in 
>!  1)   the  1977-84  years, 
'and  3)   the  future  of  the 


This  testimony,  as  brief  as  it  *i 
the  Public  Law  94-437f  the  Indian 
thr.ee  statements  of  three  periods  of 
2)  the  present  fiscal  year  of  1983-8> 
Act  for  the  years  198V?T9fl§8, 


This  testimwrty  is  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Milwaukee  Indian 
Health  Board  and  Indian  people  of  the  Milwaukee  communities. 
It  is  also  in  suppokt  of  the  American  Indian  Health  Care 
Association  for  the  continued  support  of  this  subcommittee  in 
insuring  that  the  Public-  Law  94-437  continues  to  fulfill  its 
committment  to  Indian  people  for  the  present  year  and  for  the 
proposed  years  of  1985-1988. 

This  testimony,  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Milwaukee  Indian 
Health  Board,  is  offered  in  support  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
American  Indian  Health  Care  Association  that  $12.3  million  be 
appropriated  under  Title  V,  Health  Services  for, Urban  Indians  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  P,L*^94-437. 

Additionally,  I  wojtfld  1 iKe  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
in  its  plans  to  develop  and  implement  the  following  points: 

$1,3     million     for     the     needs     and     assessment  and 
development  of  Indian  Health  Centers, 


The  enforcement  of  t^he  implementation  of  the  UCRR  data 
collection  reports, 

The  creation  of  an  assistant  secretary  position  for 
Indian  Affairs  within  the  Department  of  Health  &  Human 
Services, 


The  creation 


of  an  urban 
and  finally, 


Indian     health  office 


5,  Support  the  development  of  the  Indian  Health  Advisory 
Board,  but  reject  any  portion  of  section  802  which  does 
not  specifically  support  the  inclusion  of  urban 
Indians  on  the  Health  Advisory  Board. 

Public  Law  94-437,  has  provided  the  mechanism  through  which 
Indians  (both  urban  and  non-urban)  have  been  able  to  receive 
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health  care  services  which  has  been  denied  them  either  because  of 
lack  of  funds  or  lack  of  facilities  that  understand  the  Indian 
person. 

THE  HOLE  OF. TITLE  V  FUNDS 

Title  V  funds,  speci f ically ,  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
the  Milwaukee  Indian  Health  Board  and  other-  urban  Indian  health 
programs.  Father  than  reiterating  how  the  urban  Indian  com- 
munities are  at  a  disadvantage,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
positive  'growfch  of  the  MIHB  and  how  it  has  grown  from  a  small 
health  clinic'  to  a  strong,  viable  heal\th  provider  organization 
that  is  sought  in  the  professional  community*  \ 

The  Milwaukee  Indian  Health  Board  has  net  and  filled  a  need 
identified  as  lacking  among  the  urban  Indian  population.  But  to 
assume  that  the  immediate  resolution  of  accessibility,  availa- 
bility and  acceptability  of  these  health  concerns  is  at  an  end  is 
also  to  believe  that  the  National  deficit  caft  be  remedied  by  next 
year.  MIHB  has  reached  a  role  whereby  it  can  provide  a  compre- 
hensive and  quality  health  care  package  to\  its  patients.  To 
^withdraw  these  funds  at  this  time  would  jeopardize  the  signi- 
ficant progress  of  the  MIHB  programs  as  thV  goal>s  of  self- 
sufficiency  are  in  view.  However,  because  oA  the  patient  mix 
presently  being  seen  at1  MIHB ,  there  will  have  tq  be  side  by  side 
delivery  of  services  where  we  can  continue  to  provide  vhealth  care 
to  the  low-income  as  well  as  the  lower  middle^inc^me  population. 

MIHB  anticipates  that  within  the  next  five  years  it  \  will  be  a 
demonstration  model  of  success  in  the  utilization  if  Federal 
dollars  to  become  self-sufficient.  This  is  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  following  figures:,  "■  \  * 

During  the  period  of  1975-1982,  MIHB  has  provided  primary  health 
care  services  to  B,210  patients  in  1982P  as  opposed  to  «2,p6Q  in 
197S.  The  increase  in  services  has  been  in  the  area  of t  medical 
and  dental  services.  The  MIHB  has  increased  lis  operating  budget 
from '5101,182  .in  1975,  to  $2,2  million  in  19&2.  However,  much 
like  the  rest  of  the  business  world,  we  are  having  to  offset  any 
growth  and  increase  by  the  rate  of  inflation.  *  MIHB  should  have 
an  operating  budget  of  §5  million  to  effectively*  perform  at  its 
capacity. 

As  in  the  past  hearings  regarding  appropr iatibns,  we  are  asking 
your  continued  support  of  insuring  that  $12*3  million  be 
appropriated  under  Title  V  *  of  the  present  legislative  act 
affecting  urban  Indian  people.  « 

'    SUPPORT  FOR  REAUTHORIZATION  OP.P.L.   94-437  FOR  1985.1988 

MIHB  stands  in  support  of  the  reauthorization  of  P.L.  94-437  for 
1985-1988.  The  enactment  would  allow  full  fruition  of  health 
care  services  to  Indian  people  throughout  the  Nation. 

ic  would  encourage  your  continued  support  in  addressing  the 
health  care  concerns  that  are  addressed  through  the  Act, 
Statistics  and  humanitar ianism  warrants  and  supports  the  notion 
of  a  dollar  wisely  spent  is  a  dollar  invested  in  the  future. 

•  t 
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MILWAUKEE  INDIAN  HEALTH  BOARD ,  INC. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

The  Milwaukee  Indian  Health  Board,  a  non-profit  organization,  was 
established  to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  the  Milwaukee  area 
Indian  community  by  providing  primary  health  care  services. 

Presently  Milwaukee  Indian  Health  Board  CMIHB) ,  as  a  Phase  IV 
Urban  Indian  health  care  project  offers  medical  and  dental  care, 
pharmacy,  laboratory  services,  health  education,  social  services, 
nutritionP  outreach,  and  health  law.  Additionally,  arrangements 
are  made  to  provide  our  clients  with  specialized  and  secondary 
care  througjh  referral.  * 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  Milwaukee  Indian  Healtf?  Board  is  to 
provide  health  care  services  that  are  acceptable,  continuous  and 
is  of  quality,  in  a  cost-effective  and  professional  manner. 

Though  great  strides  have  been  made  by  our  agency  in  elevating 
the  health  status  of  the  Milwaukee  Indian  population,  including  a 
documented  positive  impact  on  ,  the  level  of  infant  mortality 
through  improved  prenatal  care,  the  health  needs  of  Milwaukee 
Indian  people  continue  to  be  critical.  The  reluctance  of  uti- 
lizing existing  health  care  system  by  urban  Indians  because  of 
economic  and  cultural  factors  has  been  a  continual  problem. 

In  spite  of  funding  that  has  previously  been  appropriated,  the 
Indian  population  of  Wisconsin  continues  to  show  a  lower  general 
health  status  than  the  rest  of  the  population  with1  £igher  pre- 
ventable deaAh  rates,  the  highest  of  which  is  accidental  deaths 
(over  three  tiroes)  and  infant  mortality  CJ8%)  higher).  The 
client  population  served  by  our  agency  has  chronic  high  unem- 
ployment and  low  incomes-,  with  62%  of  our  clients  below  estab- 
lished poverty  guidelines.  We  are  Serving  an  increasingly  larger 
number  of  children  and  adolescents  With  531  of  our  patients  under 
18  years  of  age. 

Presently  the  Milwaukee  Indian  Health  Board  has  an  active  patient 
load  of  approximately  $,600  medical  and  dental  patients,  531  are 
Indian  pebpie.  ^ 

Dj;  .  the    Milwaukee    Indian    Health    Board    provided  the 

following  health  care  serv/ices  to  the  Milwaukee  community s 

Medical  encounters  13,925 
Dental  Encounters  5,826 
.  Social  Service,  Nutrition,  .  \ 

Education,   Pharmacy  14,280 

and  Other  Encounters   


32,36D 
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Our  center  has  become  known  ask  a  competent  health  care  provider,, 
botrr^Sin  the  professional  *  community  ancj^in  the  greater  community 
of  Milwaukee,  Daring  1983  we  provided  training  and  employment  in 
health  care  , services  with  the"  majority  of  our  staff  being  Indian 
people.  .'This  has  Offered  these  individuals  an  opportunity  to 
gain  ?t.he"  necessary  skills,  whereby  they  can  obtain  jobs  in  the 
heaithVca/e*  ^ie>d,#  Aligned. with  this,  MIHB  has  had  an  qppor- 
.tunity  <o  benefit  fx<om  the  individuals. 

•.  .  < '  +    .  **  . 

Presently  we  see  the  cutbacks,  as  proposed^by  the  Administration, 
as  the  curtailment:  of  existing  health  care  services  available  'for 
the  medically  .  needy .  we  are  finding  a  greater  number  of  our 
clients  who  fall  below  the  poverty  level  and  have  no  available 
third  party  coverage  ,qr  source  of  payment  for  health  care. 

During  this  period- of  inflationary  health  care  cost&V  city  and 
county  and  local  governments , 'are  locating  to  community  health 
centers  to  meet  the  needs*  of  peo(£^s^Hey  cannot  serve  any  longer. 
Consequently,  we,  are  increasing  our  '  parent  '  visits,  but  unfor- 
tunately,* the  facility  cannot  absorb  the  demand  without  major  .\ 
renovation. 

».  .  •  * 

As  a  private  non-profit  organization  we  have  approached  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  foundations  seeking  to  obtain  funding  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  our  community,  however,    they  are  also  r*aced 
great  demands  on  limited  Resources. 


As  a  multiPfunded  agency  ,  the  Milwaukee   Indian  Health  Board  has        . f 
fulfilled  one  of   the  mandates  of   P.L.   94-437,  .The  Indian  Hea^ttr^^  . 
Care    Improvement   Act,    Title   V,   which         to  maximize   a*   fat   as  ^ 
possible  additional  sources  of  federal,  instate/  local  2nd  private 
funding   to   address    the   health  needs   of    the   urban    Indian  com- 
munity.    We  <now  haye   an  operating  budget,   of   $1.6  million  with  4 
'approximately    21%    coming,  from.    Indian    Health    Services.      Even  Ufa 
though*  this  seems  to  be  a  small  pact  o$  the  operating  budget  the 
loss  of   Indian   Health  Service  funding  wotRd   drastically  impair 
our   ability  to  continue  to. provide  a  wide  range  of  quality  com- 
prehensive "health  care  setvices.     Thereby  seriously  limiting,  our 
'function  as  an  organization   targeted  to  meet  the  unique  health 
needs  of  the  urban  Indian  population.     We  are  presently  the  bg^y 
Indian   oriented   health   resource    in   the   greater   Milwaukee   area,  . 
the    loss    of    IBS    Title*  V    funding   would    result    in    this**  focus 
ceasing  to  exist.  •  . 

As   a   community  health  center   also   funded   through,  the   Bureau   of  . 
Community    Health    Services    under    Urban    Health    Initiative    #nd  * 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  we  have  expanded  beyond  the  scope 
possible   under    the    limited   IHS  Title  V   funding.      The  3CHS/NHSC 
support  has  enabled  the  project  to  respond  to  the  health  needs  of 
the    Indian   community   while   at   the   same    time   building   a  clinic 
that   is  consistent  *  with  accepted   standards,  for   comn^jnity   health  , 
centers.         .  * 

The  continuation  of  the  great  strides  made,  by  the  MilVaukee 
Indian  Health  Board  ifp  .  improving  the  health  statu*  of  our 
community  requires  that;  we.  maintain  adequate  funding  fr-om  a 
variety,  of  sources.  ^  :' 
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As*  li  health  agency  >that  has  gone  through  the  long  a/id  often 
costfay  process  of  program  development,  we  feel  that  the  most 
costl-ef f efcti ve  application*  of  the  previous  support  given  our 
protect  would  be  continuation^  of  funding  at  a  realistic  and 
fopriate  <Xev£l . 

\\-   ORGAfH  Z  ATIOMAL  HISTORY 

'The  Milwaukee  Indian  Health  Board  began  in  June,  1974  with 
initial  funding  provided  by  the.  Aberdeen  Area  Indian  Health 
Service  to  research  and  design  a  program  to  address  the  unique 
health  care  needs  of  urban  Indians  in  Milwaukee.  After  initial 
health  status  surveys  and  medical  testing,  the  MIHB  began  to 
solicit  local  and  church  related  fund  sources,  A  referral  and 
social  services  program  was  developed  to  begin  identifying 
barriers-;  to  the  urban  health  care  system  for  Indian  people. 
Staff  developed  appropriate  health  care  referral  linkages, 
documented  thfc  needs  and  provided  follow-up  and  transportation 
assistance  for  th  clients. 

In  October  X. 1976 ,  a  two-yea-r  grant  from  the  State  of  Wis^nsin 
Department  oY  Health  and  social  Services,  for  health  screermigs, 
nutrition  eduNe^t  ion  and  food  vouchers,  was  the  first  direct 
health  service  prs^ram  at  MIHB* 

In  July,  1977,  a  mediSS^  program  started  with*  &  State  of 
Wisconsin  Maternal  and  ChilerS{ealth  (MCH)  program  grant,  /On  site 
services  provided  were  physicalsgxams,  immunizations,  TB  testing, 
EKG*s,  blood. tests  and  pre^nancy>ejSting# 

"''•In'  January,  1978,  a  variety  of  f undiS^sources  were  pooled  to- 
gether, a  building  was  located  and  temode^»<V  Mri  ffre  MIHB  clinic 
opened.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  primary  care  community 
health  clinic,  program,  currently  a  Model  for  urban  health 
centers. 

During  the  neltt  two  years#ts*the  clinic  experienced  growth  and 
increased  medical  and  dental  services  to  produce  a  stable, 
comprehensive  program  with  over  4,000  active  medical  clients. 
However,  during  this  period  the  State  MCH  funding  stopped.  As  a 
result,  a  large  part  of  the  clinic*s  operational  funds  were 
affected.  The  Board  of  Directors  therefore  moved  to,  increase 
both  IHS  and  Urban  Health  Initiative  <UHI)  funding.  This  move 
increased  OB/GYN  specialties,  primary  care  physicians,  dental 
providers,     pharmacy    services,     laboratory    services    and  health 

education  programming.  }  * 

•» 

In  1981,  the  present  clinic  facility  was  purchased  and  remodeled. 
Earlier  goals  and  objectives  had  called  for  developing  additional 
programs.  These  new  programs  were  in  need  of  space.  In  addi- 
tion, ^new  goals  and  objectives  will  be  to  develop  management 
information  services,*  billing  procedures  and  new  income  genera- 
ting programs.  Therefore,  space,  is  a  critical  factor  in  the 
clinic's  development  program. 

Presently,  the  Milwaukee  Indian  Health  Board  is  seeing  approxi- 
mately 6,600  patients  and  the  number  continues  to  increase  each 
year.  we  do  not  anticipate  a  decrease  in  bhe  demand  for  health 
services  for  the  target  population  presently  being  seen  at  the 
Milwaukee  Indian  Healt^  Board, 
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Statement  o!  the  Montana 
inter-Tribal  Policy  Board 

r 

In  this  statement*  the  Montana  Inter* Tribal  Policy  Qoard  present  its  views 
on  the  President's  proposed  budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairsr  the  Indian  Health 
fervice,  and  Indian  education.  On  behalf  of  ail  the  Montana  tribes,  the  Board 
expresses  its  grave  concern  over  the  proposed  budget,  which  would  reduce  or  eliminate 
many  important  programs  and  contains  virtually  no  real  increases. 

We  begin  with  the  proposed  budget  for  iHS,  which  shows  a  shocking 
<^j£s regard  for  the  health  needs  of  the  Indian  people* 

I.  IHS  Clinical  services*  On  paper,  IHS  proposes  an  additional  $27 
million  for  clinical  services,  which  is  an  apparent  $  percent  increase.  But  because 
medical  costs  have  increased  13  percent  over  the  last  year,  in  real  terms  IHS  is 
proposing  a  ?  percent  decrease.  Furthermore,  much  of  the  additional  million 
would  supposedly  be  derived  from  third  par ty. reimbursements,  such  as  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  IHS  projects  that  It  will  receive  $6$  million  In  reimbursements  next  year. 
This  is  a  completely  unrealistic  and  unsupported  figure.  The  Fy  reimbursement* 
were  far  below  this  amount,  and  Virtually  every  factor  that  will  affect  the  level  ol 
reimbursements  —  such  as  probable  Medicaid  reductions  by  the  states  —  point* 
toward  lower  reimbursements,  not  higher  ones. 


Thus,  even  the  grossly  inadequate  increase  IHS  has  proposed  for  clinical 
services  would  really  be  a  substantial  decrease*  We  urge  the  Committee  as  It  did 
last  year  to  ignore  the  IHS  projections  for  reimbursements,  and  support  arfln  crease 
of  at  least  1 3  percent  for  clinical  services. 

The  Moafcna  tribes  are  all  particularly  concerned  with  the  prevention  and 
treatment  oSkal^rfbiism.  This  terrible  problem  increases  crime,  unemployment,  and 
family  strife  «^he  reservations,  and  also  creates  increased  demand  for  overburdened 
programs  such  As  IHS  clinical  services  and  8IA  General  Assistance*  IHS~funded  alcohol 
programs  have  made  "some  inroads  on  these  problems,  but  need  to  be  greatly  expanded. 
We  are  therefore  very  disappointed  that  the  proposed  budget  of  $2$. 6'  million  for 
alcohol  programs  would  force  our  member  tribes  to  shrink  these  programs,  not  expand 
them.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  support  a  budget  of  at  least  $30  million  for  these 
crucial  programs,  -  \ 

2*  IHS  extract  care:  Nationwide,  the  backlog  of  contract  care  cases  is 
over  $20  million,  The  bulk  of  this  backlog  consists  of  surgical  cases.  As  we 
understand  it,  iHS  will  not  pay  for  surgery  unless  there  is  a  *life~or- limb- thr eaten! ng" 
situation.  This  means  that  many  serious  problems,  such  as  cataracts,  gallstones  and 
orthopedic  conditions  go  uncorrected. 

^  The  IHS  budget  makes  no  attempt  to  address  this  problem.  We  ur^e  the 
Committee  to  support,  as  it  did  last  year,  increases  in  contract  care  that  will  remove 
at  least  part  of  the  backlog, 

i 

»    •  3.       Indian  health  manpower;    The  Board  strongly  opposes  this  Adminis- 

tration's efforts  to  reduce  health  scholarships  and  eliminate  funds  for  recruitment  and 
the  INMED  program,  The  Billings  IHS  area  is  chronically  understaffed.  There  is  great 
difficulty  in  filling  professional  positions,  particularly  for  physicians.  The  long-term 
solution  to  this  problem  is  increased  funding  for  training  of  Indian  health  professionals. 
Ri£ht  now,  intensified  recruiting  efforts  are  needed.  The  proposed  budget  would  not 
provide  either  a  iong-jerrr/  or  short-term  solution. 
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We  would  understand  the  Administration's  reluctance  to  fund  these 
programs  if  they  were  ineffective,  but  in  fact,  the  opposite  is  true.  For  example, 
1  since  1980,  not  a  single  student  assisted  by  IN  MED  has  dropped  out  of  school*  Trjis  is 
unheard  of  for  students  of  any  cultural  or  economic  background*  We  urge  the 
Committee  to  take  statistics  such  as  these  into  account  and  to  restore  funds  for 
scholarships  aod  recruitment.  m 

4.      IMS  facilities  construction?  Once  again,  the  Administration  proposes 
to  eliminate  ail  funds  for  facilities  construction.    This  caQous  disregard  Is  simplyk 
beyond  belief.   As  a  group,  the 'Montana  tribes  are  in  desperate  need  of  new  hospitals 
and  clinics  as  well  as  sanitation  facilities.  We  beseech  the  Committee  to  continue  Id 
reject  the  potentially  Disastrous  elimination  of  1HS  construction  funds. 

3.  1HS  community  health  representatives  and  urban  health*  The  Admin- 
istration is  once  again  seeking  to  eliminate  CHR  and  urban  health  programs.  We  are 
grateful  for  this  Committee's  support  for  the  CHR  program,  and  are  counting  on  your 
continued  support* 

CHR  activities  include  follow- up  visits  for  surgical  patients  and  clinics  for 
patients  with  hypertension,  diabetes,  and  ENT  problems.  .The  program  is  extremely 
cost  effective  because  it  catches  potentially  serious  problems  at  an  early  stage  and 
encourages  patients  to  seek  treatment  who  otherwise  would  wait  until  their  conditions 
became  acute*  In  addition,  the  Board  opposes  the  proposed  cut  in  funds  for  public 
health  nurses,  who  work  closely  with  the  community  health  representatives. 

We  also  strongly  support  the  urban  health  program.  Members  of  all  the 
Montana  tribes  go  to  the  cities  to  find  work,  and  need  health  care.  II  the  urban 
program  were  eliminated,  many  of  our  urban  members  would  simply  go  without  health 
care,  and  then  return;  to  the  reservations  II  a  serious  problem  developed.  This  is 
obviously  not  cost  effective.  1 

*       We  now  turn  to  the  budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian 
education, 

*  U      Indian  education;  All  of  the  Montana  tribes  are  firmly  convinced  that 

education  is  the  best  hope  for  their  children  to  achieve  a  better  standard  of  living. 
The  tribes  rely  particularly  on  the  3ohnsorHO*MaHey  and  Title  IV  programs  to  provide  a 
high  quality  education.  Therefore,  we  are  concerned  that  the  Presidents  proposed 
I  budget  would  leave  both  of  these  programs  at  current  levels,  which  of  course  means  a 
real  decrease.  4  » 

Given  the  decreases  of  the  past  three  years,  our  schools  simply  cannot 
i  absorb  any  more  cuts.  Too  many  important  programs  have  already  been  eliminated. 
1  These  include  tutoring  and  counseling  programs       the  very  programs  that  enable 
Indian  children  to  stay  m-school  and  improve  their  academic  performance. 

The  Board  is  also  concerned  that  the  President's  budget  does  not  request 
any  funds  for  school  construction  under  the  impact  aid  program.  This  is  supposedly 
because  so  much  money  was  appropriated  last  year  for  this  program  yet  the 
Department  of  Education  acknowledges  that  for  schools  serving  Indian  children,  there 
is  an  unmet  need  of  $193  million,  ^ 
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We  simply  do  not  understand  the  current  Administration**  attitude  toward 
funds  for  education*  We  realize  that  President  Reagan  wants  states  and  local 
communities  to  take  the  primary  role  in  school  funding,  but  by  definition,  commodities 
that  receive  impact  aid  cannot  meet  their  own  needs  for  education  funds.  We  urge^he 
Committee  to  support  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $20  million  for  impact  aid  school 
construction. 

There  arc  five  tribally  controlled  com  mini  ty  colleges  in  Montana, 
AccorcSng  to  the  BIA  budget  justification,  the  allocations  for  all  three  colleges  would 
be  reduced  under  the  President's  proposed  budget,  whereas  the  number  of  students 
would  either  stay  the  same  or  increase.  Wc  urge  the  Committee  to  support  an 
appropriation  for  community  colleges  that  is  consistent  with  the  level  mandated  by  the 
FY  19X3  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  report  on  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  / 

Also,  we  request  the  Committee  to  provide  funds  for  thi  new  endowment 
program  authorized  by  Congress  last  year.  The  BIA  budget  justification  does  not  even 
mention  this  program,  which  would  help  the  colleges  attract  private  sector  funds. 

Finally,  the  Board  objects  to  the  proposed  cut  in  fends  for  adult  education. 
The  BIA  blames  tribal  budget  priorities  for  the  proposed  cut,  which  Is  simply 
ridiculous,  mstead,  it  should  acknowledge  that  its  budget  is  too  low  fairly  to  reflect 
tribal  priorities.  'We  urge  the  Committee  to  support  an  increase  in  adult  education 
programs* 

2.  Irrigation!  Several  Montana  tribes  have  an  urgent  need  for  irrigation 
funo^  Their  irrigation  projects  are  either  unfinished  or  are  badly  in  need  of 
renovation  and  repair.  Vet,  the  proposed  budget  contains  no  funds  for  construction  of 
small  irrigation  projects  and  in  general  contains  inadequate  f  unding  for  irrigation.  We 
request  the  Committee  to  support  increased  funding  for  irrigation  maintenance  and 
construction, 

3.  Housing;    The  BIA  proposes  to  cut  the  budget  for  the  HIP  program. 
Under  the  proposed  budget,  the  BIA  would  build  and  renovate  fewer  homes  next  year 
then  it  has  this  year.    How  can  this  be  justified  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  throughout  Indian  country?    Many  Montana  Indians  live  in  - 
substandard  condi  lions.  Overcrowded  and  unsafe  housing  is  common. 

Once  jpgain,  the  BIA  is  blaming  tribal  priorities  for  its  own  proposed  cut. 
We  urge  the  Corrfaittee  to  reject  the  BIA's  spurious  justification  for  its  proposeeTcut 
and  to  support  a  sUwtantiai  increase  in  finds  for  the  HIP  program.  ^ 

Land  Acquisition;  Once  again,  the  BIA  has  requested  no  funds  for 
land  acquisition.  Everyone  pays  lip  service  to  the  need  for  land  consolidation,  but  the 
plain  fact  is  that  without  funds  to  purchase  land,  significant  land  consolidation  will 
never  occur.  We  hope  that  the  Committee  will  look  at  this  issue  carefully  during  the 
^coming  weeks,  and  provide  needed  financial  assistance. 

The    Board  appreciates   the  Committee's  careful  consideration  of  its 

testimony. 

MONTANA  INTER-TRIBAL  POLICY  BOARD 
By:  Caleb  Shields,  Chairman 
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Testimony  of  the 
Navajo  Nation 
on  the 

Presidents  Fiscal  Year  1$8S  Budget 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Before  the 

Seriate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
February  21,  1984 

Mr*  Chairmn,  masters  of  the  Committee,  ay  name  is  Rodger  Boyd,  Oh  behalf 
of  Chairman  Peterson  2ah  and  the  Navajo  Nation,  X  want  to  extend  air  thanks  to 
the  Cowiittoe  for  this  cpportunity  to  coaaent  on  President  Reagan's  BY  *85 
Badget  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA>,  We  Will  be  submitting  detailed 
written^cmsents  and  requests  to  the  Coanuttee  in  the  next  few  reeks  as  a 
followujrto  our  ooranents  .here  today.  * 

,  The  £Y  '85  BIA  budget  request  constitutes    strong   evidence    that    the  BIA' 
intends    to   default    on    its   statutory  and  Treaty  duties  to  the  Navajo  Nation. 
'  This  appears  to  be  another  case  of  the  BIA  saying  t£at  it  has  adequate  funds  to 
w&et    its    trust    duties   while    in  reality  the  funds  sought  are  several  tens  of 
Bullions  of  dollars  short  of  actual  need. 

Indian  Education  programs  have  already  sustained  severe  funding  cuts  in 
previous  fiscal  years.  For  FY  '85  the  BIA  is  proposing  to  hold  sect  programs  at 
their  '  FY  '84  levels.  This  means  that  there  will  be  inadequate  funds  for  Navajo 
education.  Vet,  the  BIA  has  proposed  increases  for  its  own  administrative 
costs*  At  the  time,  a  $525,00  reduction  is  proposed  for  Navajo  Caswunity 
College  (NOC) .  If  this  reduction  beccaes  effective,  NOC  Will  be  required  to  cut 
programs  at  the  very  time  when  enrollment  is  steadily  increasing*  The  Navajo 
Tribe  is  providing  NOC  with  $1,5  million  from  its  own  generic  revenues  -  in  FY 
*84,  as  it  did  in  FY  !83.  Guar  the  last  five  years,  the  Ttifoe  has  invested 
$4.85  million  in  the  College.  We  ask  the  Congress  to  fully  WportNDC  by 
restoring  the  fcuti  proposed  for  FY  '85  and  adding  funds  to  the  rf-*tS5  budget  to 
match  the  Tribal  contribution  to  the  College.  -  1 

Continuing  education  program  funding  at  FY  '84  levels  will  also  severely 
impair  the  Bureau's  ability  to  provide  safe  and  sanitary  school  facilities.  Tte 
total  budget  request  for  facilities  iiiprovem&nt  and  repair  is  about  $40  million\ 
The  need  at  Navajo  alone  is  nearly  $300  million.  'The  BIA  budget  request ,  if  v 
approve,  would  simply  delay  or  defer  essential  facilities  iaf>rovofent  and 
repair,  ■  In  the  long  run  this  will  result  in  .  significant  added  costs  to  the 
federal  government  as  the  required  repairs  incr&bse  in  both  quantity  and 
quality.  ask  that  the  BIA  be  directed  to  seek  adequate  funds  to  seet  their 
duty  to  operate  and  waintain  safe  and  sanitary  school  facilities  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  would  also  like  to  remind  the  Conroittee  that  the  United)  States 
h/*s  an  obligation  under  the  Treaty  of  1868  to  provide  not  only  facilities  but 
also  qualified  teachers  for  Navajo  students* 


-  *  Ail  of  the  projected  and  estimated  funding  needs  stated  in  this  testimony 
are  shown  in  1984  dollars. 
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The  Navajo  Tribe  would  also  like  to  90  on  record  today  with  respect  to  the 
proviso  of  forward  funding.  ,  The  lack  of  timely  financial  assistance  causes 
continuous  disruptions  in-  all  BIA  program.  While  the  neei3<  for  forward  fundinq 
is  nest  acute  in  education  programs,  its  use  would  be  beneficial  in  every  one  of 
tta  Navajo  Tribe's  P.L.  93-638  contracts.  > 

Since  the  passage  ,  of  P.L,  93-638,  the  Indian  Education  aid 
Self-QgU^nation  Assistance  Act,  the  Navajo  Tribe  has  contracted  all  or  part 
of  several  BTV^r^m.  Without  exception,  the  funds  for  these  programs  ^re 
inadequate    in  '84  and  will  continue  to  be  inadequate  under  the  President's 

budget  for  FV  '85  J  For  example:  '  • 

^  serial  services  contract  for  FV  '84^ovides  the  Navajo  Tribe 
*4.n  $26.8  million.    Our  actual  needs  are  in  the  range   of    $35.6  million 
SiwiUry,,  the    FV  '85  request  for  about  $105  million  for  nationwide  social 
■welfare  needs  will  lead  to  a  serious  funding  shortfall  in  the  Navajo  Area 
•     During    FY  '82  and  '83  the  Navajo  Tribe  expended  about  $1.75  million  of  its 
general  funds  to  keep  this  P.L,  93-638  social    services    contract  solvent. 
These    funds    still    have    not    been    repaid  to  the  Tribe.    Now,  the  BIA  is  ■ 
proposing  reprograming  $7.4  million  ffr  school  construction    on    the  Alaim 
Navajo  Reservation  m  order  to  meet  its  FY  '84  nationwide  funding  shortfall 
for  all  social  services  programs.    This    is    unfair    to    the    Alamo  Navajo 
r^ple  and  Indian  people  everywhere.    The  $7.4  million  of  reprogran^d  funds 
would  not  even  awr  the  projected  $9    million    shortfall    for    the  social 
services    programs    at  the  Navajo  Area  for  this  >ear,  much  less  the  overall 
national  need.    We  fail  to  see  why        Alamo  Navajo    should    be    forced  to 
delay    or  defer  their  badly  needed  school  to  make  up  for  the  failure  of  the 
BIA  to  request  appropriate  funds  in  the  first  place.  ^ 

2.  In  the  area  of  law  enforcement,  the  Navajo  Tribe  has  expended  about 
$50  million  of  its  general  revenues  to  meet  needs  over  the  past  ten  years 
The  BIA  has  not  even  matched  this  funding  effort.  For  FY  '84  the  Navajo 
Tribe  is  providing  about  55%  of  the  funds  being  expended  for  law 
*  enforcement.  Even  with  the  expenditure  of  Tribal  funds,  there  is  a  need 
for  approximately  $25  million  on  FY  '84  to  meet  operating  costs  and  to 
bring  the  Tribe  into  compliance  with  the  P,L.  93-638  contract  terms  and 
federal  regulations.  In  the  next  few  v^ars  it  is  projected  that  the  Tribe 
w*ll  require  about  $19  million  annually  for  law  and  order  operations.  Tn 
addition,  we  will  require  about  $35  million  for  adult  detention  facilities 
and  about  $12  million  for  juvenile  facilities.  At  present,  there  are  no 
Navajo  juvenile  offenders  detention  facilities.  None  of  the  jails  on  the 
reservation  meet  even  minimal  federal  standards  for  health  and  safety.  The 
Tribe  will  spend,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  from  its  own  general 
revenues  in  FY  '84  to  attempt  to  meet  emergency  repair  requirements  in  the 
existing  Tribal  jails.  Thq  Bureau  is  not  seeking  any  additional  funds  for 
operation  or  construction  in  FY  '85.  S> 

!  1'  nr  ^VQi°  Cairt*  are  slated  for  a  one-third  cu>  in  finding  undeAthe 
Pr-sident's  FY  '85  budget.  This  asms  at  a  tine  when  the  workload  df  the 
Courts  is  actually  increasing.  More  than  half  of  the  Navajo  population  is 
under  age  18.  Yet  the  BIA  has.  never  provided  adequate  funding  for  juvenile 
lustice  programs.  The  Navajo  Tribe  is  funding  a  ncdest  juverUle  justice 
prWam  from  general  funds  in  FY  '84.  With  the  federal  funding  cuts 
proposed  for  FY  '85  the  Courts  will  either  require  greater  Tribal  funds  or 
simply  \£vis«».  to  function  ^s  an  effective  Court  system.  t 
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4.  Tte  housing  program  is  slated  for  a  $2.2  million  outbade  in  FY  '85.  • 
This  will  result  in  an  overall  reduction  in  the  housing  servipes  available 
to  the  Navajo  people,  With  the  Tribe's  population  growth  and  the  historic 
lack  of  adequate  tensing  programs  on  the  reservation,  the  opportunity  for 
Navajcs  to  live  in  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing  is  becoming  more 
elusive  with  each  passing  year. 

in  FY  *83  the  SlA  failed  to  pay  the  Navajo  Tribe  its  negotiated 
indirect    cost    rate    on    P.L.  93-638  contracts.  Navajo  Tribe  has  been 

advised  through  contract  modifications  that  the  Bureau  will  only  pay  75%  of 
the  indirect  cost  rates  established  for  FY  *84*  lh»  budget  request  for  FY 
*85  will  further  reduce  funds  for  indirect  costs.  These  continual 
re*iuct.ions  severely  iapair  the  financial  and  imnagemsnt  resources  of  the 
Tribe. 


Based  on  these  few  examples,  we  believe  that  it  is  clear  that  the  President 
and  the  BIA  are  in  the  process  of  reneging  on  their  established  trust  duties. 
The  P.L.  93-638  contracting  process  is  quickly  becoming  a  device  for  Tribal 
self -termination.  Unless  this  situation  is  corrected  by  the  Congress  in  FY^  '85 
the  Navajo  Tribe  will  .  have  no  choice  but  to  retrpcede  these  contracts  and 
initiate  legal  proceedings  against  the  BIA  to  require  coupliance  with  federal 
laws  enacted  for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  Navajo  people.  lt»  Tribe  sinply 
lacks  the  financial  resources  to  allow  it  to  continue  to  financially  assist  the 
BIA       Txrply  with  its  federal  trust  responsibilities. 

To  say  tiie  Isase ,  we  are  disappointed  that  the  *  Bureau  and  Nava jo-Hop i 
Tndian  Relocation  Ccsmi ssion  (MHIRC)  have  failed  to  request  funds  for  the 
development  of  the  Ftormer  Joint  Use  Area  CRJUA).  Hie  Bunsau  is  seeking  about 
$3.8'  million  in  £Y  '85  for  the  operations  of  the  MilftC.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
about  $175,000  compared  bo  FY  '84.  This  is  pulling  to  us  in  view  of  the  duty 
Lnposcii  on  the  Bi«%au  and  the  Oomnission  to  assist  both  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Tribes  with  development  of  the  RJUA  reservation.  This  duty  is  imposed  by  the 
^Navajo  ftepi  Rehabilitation  Act  and  the  Navajo  Hopi  Land  Settlement  Act.  As  many 
you  know,  the  RJUA  has  experienced  little  or  no  development  over  the  last 
ity  years  due  to  the  land  dispute.  Both  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Tribes  are 
y  Ltted  to  full  cooperation  to  ensure  proper  development  of  the  KjUA.  This 
cooperative  spirit  has  already  led  to  the  start  of  construction  of  a  new  high 
school,  at  Hopi.  A  new  clinic  is  desperately  needed.  The  Hirquoise  Trail  road 
construction  -  project  needs  special  project  status  funding  and  Congressional 
support  to  become  a  reality.  Ttris  highway,  once  constructed  will  provide  vital 
infrastructure  for  the  RJUA  and  will  further  ease  tans  ions  between  the  two 
Tribes.  We  ask  ytxir  support  and  assistance  to  require  the  Bureau  and  the 
;  Crxrmissicn  to  fully  discharge  their  responsibilities  for  the  development  of  the. 
RJUA. 

The  BIA  is  proposing  to  continue  to  apply  a  band  aid  solution  to  Indian 
reservation  economic  development.  There  is  a  serious  lack  of|  conprehensive 
reservation  development  planning  that  would  include  coordinated  prograta  for 
training  and  technical  assistance,  employment  assistance  and  capital  formation. 
While  $5  mil i ion  in  new  funds  is  being  requested  in  FY  *85  for  economic 
development  projects ,  enployment  assistance  is  being  cut  $554,000,  the  loan 
guarantee  program  is  being  deleted  from  the  Credit  Program.    Muiimusi  amounts  are 
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being  requested  for  training  and  ho  funds  are  requested  for  technical 
assistance.  Most  of  the  reservations,  including  Navajo  lack  adequate  capital, 
managefaent  expertise,  trained  work  fortes  and  the  overall  capacity  which  would 
enable  the  People  to  trove  toward  more  self-sufficient  economies.  Tte  Navajo 
Mat  ion  is  confronted  with  a  staggering  35%  unemployment  rate,  per  capita  income 
of  $2,414  compared  to  the  National  average  of  $7,311 ,  and  where  49.7%  of  Navajos 
are  living  he  low  the  poverty  level  conpared  to  the  National  average  of  11 . 7%. 
The  Bureau's  FY  '85  budget  proposal  reflects  an  apparent  misunderstanding  of  its 
own  past  failure  -  not  effective  solutions  to  economic  problems. 

The  Bureau  also  professes  to  be  seeking  adequate  resource  protection  funds. 
The^f£a4ity  is  that  the  funds  sought,  if  appropriated,  would  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  following  Navajo  needs:  * 

1.  Funds  for  cadastral  surveys  would  not  be  adequate  to  complete  the  * 
survey  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  FY  '85.  The  reservation  has  never  been 
surveys^  and  current  efforts  by  the  BlA  will  take  several  more  ^^ars*  to 
conple?e  at  the  present  levels  of  funding.  Hub/ will  result  in  continued 
difficulty  in  planning  and  implementing  land  use  plans. 

2.  s  Purvis  for  archeo logical  clearances  are  inadequate.    Based  on  the  FY 

'85  BIA  budget  request,  the  Navajo  Trite  can  reasonably  expect  to  continue 
■  to  encounter  long  delays  in  the  compet*  on,  of  federally  mano^ted  clearances; 
This  has  the    substantial '  effect    of    impeding    e^^onomig   development  and 
self-suff icency  for  tha  Sjavajo  Nation.  \  * 


3.  Similarly,  th»  funds  .sought!  fog  forestry  will  not  yield  any  yeal 
reduction  fift  the'  forest§&£on  -backlog  in  the  Navajo  Nation.  At  present 
funding  levels,  the  Navta  jo  back  log  wi  1 1  continue  to  exist  for  about  fifty 
more  ^ears  not  the  ten  y=*aV  t  ime^span  stated  in  the,  proposed  BlA  budget. 
The  Mavajo  Tribe  ih  spending  about  $600,000  of  ita  own  general  funds  for 
"*  forest'  tranaganent  in  jy  ♦  '84.  'hiis  exceeds  current  and  projected 
expenditures  in  the  Navajo  Area}  ^   *  ' 

*  »*  ; 

Fund i nq  for  mineral  resource  inventories  and  development  monitoring  ^ 
*Aand  enforcement*  are  wholly  inadequate.  The  Navajo  Nation  still  lacks  the 
support  and  assistance  required  to*  know  exactly,  what  resouro^s^hes, Tribe 
owns.  The'  lack  of  required  assistance  to  ttorotxjhly  monitor  on -going 
resource  development  for  po/^ianc&  with  le§se  terms  and  conditions  is  also 
a  natter  of  great  import  •for;  the  Suture  welfare  of  the  Tribe. 

5*    The  BIA  is  not  seeking  adequate  funds  for  land  titjle  record  keeping 
'and  clearances.    The  Navajos  will  continue    to    suffer    from   the    lack  of 
timely  and  accurate  land  status  information  in  FY  '85.  ^ 
.     ■        '    *  v. 

6.  Funds  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  are  inadequate.    The  Navajo  Nation 
receives    abdut    1%  of  the  annual  nationwide  BIA  appropriation  for  fish  and ^ 
wildlife.     In  the  current  fiscal  year  the  Tribe  is  spending  about.  $225,000 
of    itMy  general    revenues  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  BIA.    The  outlook 
•for  1985  shows  no  improvement  in  the  level  of  BIA  support. 

7.  Necessary  funds  for  water  litigation  on  the  San  Juan  River  and  the 
Little  Colorado  River  are  not  being  specifically  sought  by  BIA  in  FY  '85. 
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In  the  current v  fiscal  year,  the  Tribe  received  $137,000  from  the  RIA  for 
work  an  the  San  Juan  River.  The  actual  need  is  for  an  additional  $427,250 
in  FY  '84  and  about  $1.7  million  in  FY  '85.  ttese  funds  will  primarily  pay 
the  experts  necessary  to  develop  our  proof.  On  the  Little  Colorado,  we 
ne**i  $367,005  in  FY  »64  and  $1*1  million  for  FY  '85.  These  funds  are 
argent  ly  needed  in  order  to  enable  the  Tribe  to  maet  judicially  established 
declines  for  submission  of  its  claisi* .  In  the  sas»  regard,  we  would  ask 
the  Crjnaittee  to  note  that  both  the,  Navajo  and  Hopi  Tribe  believe  that 
funding  for  the  Little  Colorado*  litigation  should  be  provided  directly  to 
each  Tribe.  We  do  not  accept  the  determination  of  the  Bureau  and  the 
justice  Department  that  there  is  no  conflict -of --interest  between  the  two 
Tribes  relative  to  rights  in  the  Little  Colorado  R|ver. 

You  will  notice  that  the  Bureau  is  no£  seeking  any  funds  in  FY  *85  for 
construction  of  the  teava  jo  Indian  Irrigation  Project  (NIIP).  The  Tribe  is 
requesting  $1.5  million  for  FY  *84  and  $17.5  million  for  tt  '85*  This  projects 
was  authorized  as  part  of  P.L,  87-483  on  June  il,  19S2.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  "that  the  San'  Juan  -  Chama  Diversion  Pro  ject  was  concurrently  authorized  by 
the  (congress.  This  project  was  couple  ted  years  ago  and  San  Juan  River  water  is 
beir\g  stored  and  used  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  On  the  other  hand  NIIP  is  only 
40%  oonplete,  Ite  BIA  continues  to  &dl  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  MIIP.  For  BY  '85  the  BIA  apparently  intends  to 
(tinue  faiL  to  secure  funding*  for  .NIIP.  We  ask  that  you  provide  the  funding 
*ied . 

'% 

.  we  also  have  a  need  for  funds  to  assist  l&va jo  Agricultural  Products 
Industry  CNAPl).  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  agrees  with  us  that 
MAPI  has  never  been  properly  capitalised*  During  the  past  year,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr,  Kenneth  Snith  aiid  his  staff,  the  Tribe  has  changed  the  mtnageCBnt  of 
WPl  and  renegotiated  the  NAP  I  debt.  Iheso  actions  will  sav§  MAPI  and  the  Tribe 
several  millions  of  dollars  over  the  next  five  years ^  Even  with  these 
unprovecoents  NAP  I  is  still  in  need  of  adequate  capitalization.  Vte  are 
requesting  $1.0  million  for  NAP  I  in  FY  '85;  / 

We  note  that  the  Bureau's  proposal  for  Automatic  Data  Processing  #(ADP) 
funding  will  further  unnecessarily  reduce  program  funds  available  for  airect 
service  oelivery.  Under  the  Bureau's  plans,  every  program  collar  would  be 
suhjeot  to  a  levy  for  ADP..  This  will  lead  to  problojas  of  accountability  and 
control.  The  costs 'should  be.  identified  as  a  line  item  in  the  budget. 
There  is  no  justification  for  using  funds  otherwise  intended  for  services  to 
create  an  internal  funding  mechanism  which  is  not  subject  to  reasonable  controls 
and  accountability. 

similarly,  in  the  area  of  road  construction  we  would  like  to  note  that  the 
Bur- \»u  attcnpting  to  use  6%  of  the  Tribe's  Highway  Trust  fund  entitlement  for 
administrative  cost.  The  Navajo  Tribe  recomtends  that /he  Bureau  be  directed  to 
request  adequate  funds  tor  administration  under  its  general  administrative 
budget . 

Finally,  would  like  to  raise  with  you  our  concern  about  the  inequitable 
distribution  of  funds  appropriated  for  BIA  programs .  During  FY  *82  and  f83  \he 
fyavajo  Area  consistently  received  less  than  a  fair  share  of  BIA  dollars  compared 
to  all  other  Areas.    Tfiis  is  true  regardless  of  the  measure  chosen  to  oompare 
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fund  distributions.  Fbr  example,  the  FY  *83  natural  resources  program  the 
Navajo  Area  received  $.71  per*acre  of  Navajo  land  ccnpared  to  $6.18  per  acre  of 
Portland  Area  Tribal  lands  and  the  Navajo  Area  received  $9.26  per  capita  for 
trust  responsibilities  **iie  the  Portland  Area  received  $80.00  per  capita,  fce 
are  requesting  that  this  matter  be  investigated  further  <«d  that  appropriate 
corrections  be  made  to  ensure  equity  in  the  distribution  of  appropriated  funds 
in  FY  '8$  and  future  fiscal  years. 


Conclusion 

With  increasing  frequency  the  Navajo  Nation  is  being  called  upon  to  fund 
services  and  programs  mandated  by  federal  laws  and  the  Treaty  of  1868.  ite 
basic  institutions  of  Tribal  self -governance  are  threatened  by  the  lack  of 
federal  funds,  Navajo  lands  and  resources  are  suffering  frofii  lack  of  proper 
nana^fT^nt.  The  Tribe  lacks  the  inforsation  and  assistance  nejcessary  to-nmitor 
and  enforce  land  and  resource  use  requirements.  We  still  do  not  know  if  mineral 
lessees  are  paying  even  the  miniiaal  royalties  under  their  BIA  negotiated  and 
approved  leases. 

« 

The  Navajo  people  are  eager  for  education  and  knowledge,  ins  Treaty  of 
1868  and  other  federal  laws  require  the  United  States  to  ensure  m  adequate 
education  for  all  Navajos,  Performance  of  these  duties  is  being  frustrated  due 
to  lack  of  funds. 


Navajon  found  to  be  eligible  &>r  social  services  programs  are  regularly 
denied  assistance  due  to  lack  of  funds  J  Comprehensive  social  welfare  program 
planning  is  impossible.  Innovative  workfare  concepts  cannot  be  inpletnented.  In 
the  area-  of  law  and  order,  the  Bureau  is  not  meeting  even  Se-fourth  of*  our 
actual  funding  needs.  The  Bureau  has  not  addressed  our]  funding' needs  for 
detention  facilities  construction. 

The  Navajo  Tribe  cannot  and  will  not  allow  the  BIA  to  continue  to  default 
on  its  trust  duties.  If  President  Raagan  is  earnest  to  his  stated  policy  goals 
for  .  Indian  Tribes,  then  the  BIA  has  not  served  him  or  the  Navajo  Tribe  well. 
Progress  toward  Tribal  self-sufficiency  will  only  coee  through  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  trust  duties  required  of  the  BIA  and  a  comiiWnt  by  the  BIA 
to  secure  adequate  funds  for,  the  discharge  of  those  duties.  The  BLA's  FY  »85 
budget  proposal  will  not  allow  the  Bureau  to  conply  with  its  duties  as  the 
trustee  for  the  Navajo  Nation. 
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«  Tfcstifnony  of  the        /  f 

' '        '  Nava jo  Nation 
on  the 

President's  Fiscal  Year^iSSS  Budget 
for  the  Indian  Haalt3i%e&ices  j 
Before  the  Senate  Select  Caaaittae  on  Indian  Affairs 

ftfcruary  21r  1984 


Mr.  Chairsan,  meaibers  of  the  coamittee,  I  am  Peterson  Zah,  Chairman  of 
the  Navajo  Tribal  Council.  I  appofeiate  the  opportunity  to  present  to  yoa  the 
conoerns  of  the  Navajo  Trio© .regarding  the  FY  85  budget  proposed  by  President 
R<*jgan  for  the  Indian  Health  St&ice. 

•ft*  Navajo  Tribe  wi Xl  ffife:-  negotiate  or  barter  the  health  status  of  the 
Navajo  People.  For  your  part,  you  oust  do  with  the  proposed  appropriation 
request  what  is  legally  and  aurally  right  if  the  budget  id  found  vaulting  in 
tenas  of  the  promise  of  health  parity  for  Indian  people  stipulated  in 
94-437,  the  Indian  Health  Care  Isproveioent  Act,  then  you  Bust  reject  —  as  we 
have  done  —  the  request  as  unacceptable* 

Under  ny  administration,  we  have  eobarked  on  a  obw  path  of  partnership  : 
with  the  Navajo  Area  Indian  Health  Service  (NAIHSK  We  respect  and  admire  both., 
the  Navajo  and  non-Indian  health  professionals  who  aarve  cur  people  with 
conaitnent  and  dedication*  Area  leadership  and  the  entire  haalth  care  delivery 
system  has  been_^rengthened  by  the  close  working  relations  between  CiS,  the 
Navajo  Division  of  Health  Inprovsr^t  Services,  the  Health  and  taan  Services 
Cccsaitt.ee  of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council,  and  the  Navajo  Area  Indian  Health  Board. 

Together,  NAIHS  and  the  Navajo  Tribe  have  identified  the  following 
priority  needs  which  should  be  addressed  in  FV  65. 

1*    Dilapidated  health  care  facilities  require  renovation  in  order  to 
meet  health  care  standards  and  licensure  requirements.  The  projected 
cost  for  health  care  facilities  renovation  on  the  Navajo  Reservation 
is  S24  million.  *  ? 

2.  All  temporary  staff  quarters  should  be  replaced,  and  new  quartos 
are    required  to  meet  staffing  needs  *    A  total  of  332  units^o?  staff 
housing  are  required,   .the  projected  coat  for  new  staff    housing  is 
$21.6  Million. 

* 

3.  According  to  the  WB  Resource  Retirement  Methodology,  Navajo  Area 
is  1,342  positions  below  optimum  staffing  levels/  This  dafe  not 
include  additional  positions  to  absorb  the  loss  of  National  Health 
Service  Corps  staff  from  reservation  ccmrunity  clinics.  248 
positions  are  needed  to  bring  NAIHS  back  up  to  even  FV  80  staffing 
levels.    The  projected  cost  for  restaffing  is  $10  million. 

4.  IKS  clinics  which  have  been  closed  or  which  have  been  forced  into 
drastically  reduced  service  levels  should  be  recpend  and  restaffed. 
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The  projected  cost  for  restoring  those  clinics  to  full  operation  is 
$1.6  ndUion. 

$3.6  million  is  urgently  needed  to  sodemize  and  upgrade  existing 
IKS  equipment  used  in  IHS  .hospitals  and  clin4sa> 

6.    Emergency  nodical  services  needs,  including  t^Bicle  replacement, 

maintenance  and  -equipment' costs,  sust  be  rafto  maintain  emergency 
health  care  delivery  standards.  The  Navajo  Tribe  estimates  that 
$1.8  million  is  needed  for  these  purposes  in  FY  85. 

7*    in  FY  S3  there  was  a  serious  backlog  of  water  and  sewer  projects  * 
under   NAIfS    ^ironsental  Health.    At  the  current  funding  rate,  it 
*  will  take  ten  y£ars  to  complete  this  work.    It  should  be   done  now. 

$130  aaliion  is  needed, to  remove  the  backlog  and  provide  adequate 
water  and  sanitation,  services  for  the  Navajo  People  in  FY  05. 

What  the  Navajo  Tribe  finds  distressing,  and  I  hope  you  do  as  well,  is 
that  we  do  not  know  whether  the  proposed  IKS  JY  85  budget  appropriation  is 
sufficient  to  meet  these  needs.  Tte  reason  for  this  is  that  Indian  Health 
Service  tieadouartexa  has  not  had  and  still  g^es  not  have  a  rational  plan  .^pr  the 
distribution  of  resources.  As  ycu  nay,  know,  Kavajo  Area  continues  to  contribute 
251  of  the  total  IKS  clinical  workload  and  continues  to  receive  only  13%*&£  the 
IKS  annual  appropriation.  Navajo  is  the  largest  tribe  in  the  united  States  with  , 
160,000  masters .  Yet  we  receive  only  9%  of  IKS  alcohol  program  dollars.  We  nave 
asked  for  at  least  two  years  for  an  e*q?lanation  of  how  IBS  alcohol  program  funds 
are  allocated,  ^^ane  has  been  fotrthcoming.  Itie  lack  of  a  fair  plaH1  for 
distribution  of  funds  appropriated  to  IHS  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  health 
and  well  being  of  the  TOavajo  people.  ask  that  you  investigate  this  natter 
and  require  the  IHS  to  fairly  distribute  its  appropriated  funds. 

Unquestionably,  we  appose  certain  specific  FY  1985  proposed  budget 
items,  particularly  the  elimination  of  facility  construction  funds,  the 
elimination  of  GOTiunity  -Health  Representative  Program  funding,  and  the 
elimination  of  tribal  Mjinagement  development  funds.  Htviitb  facilities  are 
critical  because  of  the  isolated,  rural  Navajo  life-way.  There  are  no  -known ~ 
alternatives.  Clearly,  the  $7  million  second  phase  of  construction  at  the 
Crown  point  Hospital  must  be  funded.  Moreover,  cur  own  cxcminities  are  .willing 
to  share  the  cost  of  such  operations,  as  in  the  case  of  Chilchinbeto  residents 
who  are  weaving  a  giant  Navajo  rug  for  sale.  The  interest  income  on  the 
invrf*tfx1  reywues  from  the  sale  will  help  provide  support  for  a  future  community 
clinic  planned  by  these  concerned  Navajo  citizens. 

Also,  IHS  and  Indian  people  are  now  designing  an  evaluation  tool  which 
will  document  what  we  Navajos  already  know;  the  home  health  function  of  the 
Community  Health  R^resentative  Program  works  and  the  Navafjo  people  afe 
healthier  today  because  we  have  these  well-trained,  dedicated  Navajos  working 
among  the  People. 

Finally,  the  elimination  of  tribal  health  management  development  funds 
from  the  FY  85  budget  request  strikes  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  of  Indian 
self -determination  as  promised  in  both  P.L.  53-638  and  P.L.  94-437;  ait  P.L. 
94-437  has  provided  only  a  portion  of  the  neixkxl  funding  *f or  health  programs 
which  tribes  might  want  to  contract  for  under  P.L.  93-638 ,  and  the  latter 
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oont  inues-  tu  carry  with  it  cverly-rostrictive  requirements.  IHis,  we  have 
ch&seh  to  continue  to  utilize  tribal  health  mnageraent  development  funds  for  the 
development  of  administrative  and  managerial  capability  independent  of  the  issue 
of  rontr acting  for  IBS  direct  care  functions.  We  believe  the  liability  for 
badly-funded  IBS  "638*  contract^,  should  regain  with  the  Federal  government .  We 
prefer  to  look  instead  for  other"  '  creative,  innovative  alternatives,  such  as 
contract  health  care  agreements  with  IKS  for  the  provision  of  clinical  services 
in  aonmunity  facilities.  , 
i 

Conclusion 

In  closing,  let  m?  say  that  I  believe  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
pursue  self -sufficiency  for  the  Navajo  Nation.  But  not  at  the  cost  of 
diminishing  the*  trust  responsibility  of  the  Federal  government.  .  We  have' 
valuable  land,  valuable  resources,  a  valuable  tax  base;  our  Dollars  continue  to 
support  the  businesses  in  of f -Reservation  bordextewtis.  Even  now  we  contribute 
over  $3  Bullion  of  Tribal  general  revenues  toward  our  own  health  care.  But  .  the 
Reagan.  Administration  does  not  understand  the  trust* relationship  and  continues 
to  instruct  its  people  in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Hurran  Services,  the 
Eublic  Health  Service,  and  even  in  the  Indian  Health  Services  that  health 
budgets  are  to  be  cut/>ealth  facilities  ^gKhpositions  are  to  be  reduced,  heaitii 
services  are:  to  be  curtai  led .  ^-^n'nepresident  has  said  he  wishes  to  support' 
tribal  »U  f -qoverjTiit*nt  as  the  goal  of  Indian  self -determination  #  yet  he  deprives 
us  of  the  resources  needed  to  accomplish  this  end. 


I  ask  for  your  understanding  and  your  assistance.  Be  true  to  your 
ancestors  as  wo  are*  to  ours.  By  combining  Western  medicine  and  traditional 
Navajo  healing  in  a  strong  cocnaunity  organization ,  our  efforts  are  sure  tfS 
rea1^*  in  urproved  health  for.  ourselves  and  our  children.  This  is  how  Navajos 
hav  t  * . rv i ved .  it  is  cur  strength  against  all  adversity,  I  believe 
uTux^aivucally  that  the  Navajo  way  is  indestructahle.  We  will  d|brcone.  We  will 
endure.    And  we  will  make  the  future  a  better  place  for  our  children  to  live. 
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Xtkliticai^l  {-cpwents  with  Regard  to 
the  1985  Indian  Health  S^jfvic©  Budget  Request 
Before  tRe 

Senar  ;  select  ^omisittee  qn  Indian  Affairs 

/  . 


r.  cW*irman,  Winters  .ot   fhe  cam* i  t  tAe ,   my  na*ne  in  Peterson 

Zah,  Chat-nan  of  the     \*iv.»jo    Nation.         1     wiah  .  lo  ptOMont  *rf 

additional  stnr.^nt   for  your  consideration  re-fai^in^  the  FY  19$5 

Indian     :i**rtUh     S^rvic*.   (  IHSJ     budqe  t  "pr  oposed     by  the  Keaqan 
,  Alnini.str^t  ion.        1     aoprec  i :j tie    thir     opportunity    to  adaress  a 

matter- o»  iitir.o-*t  i^ortaaco  to  Hk-*  health  status'  of  the  Kavajo 
Oeople.  .  x' 

A?  you' know #  th*> 'administration  bar.  proposed  tho  elimination 
of  h^.iiLh  facilities,  construction  fundina  froa:  the  FY  :  198$  IBS 
budaet .  In.  a,y  ear  iier%rate«»rit  to  the  committee,  I  expressed 
stroma  opoosition  to  . this  move  and  noted  that  the  second-pbase 
cons  tjuict  ion  af  the  new  IHS  Crownpoint  Hospital  should  be  a  hiqh, 
prior»y  for  Committee  action  on  the  FY  appropriations  bill.1 

Sinrr*  this  1  U,e ,  we  have  learned  unof  ficially  . from  IHS  that 
th**  v  ly.ste*,  by  which  proposed  new  construction  and  existing 
Mci  lifev  renovat  ion  nrajects  are  ranked  for  priority  attention  by 

K>.tHhf  h*x-  only  last  week  been  revised  to  incluoe  two  additional 
\ayajo  Ar^a  construction  projects*     TStie  major  facility  renovation 

»  *fc  Shin  rock  f  Nf^w  Mexico,  has  been  Anketd  second  on  the  national 
r/rigriry  Hat,  at  an  en t imatetf  eo4t  of  approximately  $15.3 
minion.  Ranked  fourth  on  the  national  li.it  by  IBS  is  the 
rrv^acewenf  of  the  existing  facility  at  fort  Defiance,  Arizona, 
estimate**  to  cost  approximately  $13. 5  million* 


In  addition  to  this,  new  information, 
revised     f inure     for   ^ the    completion  of 


IHS  has  provided  us  a 
construction  of  the  new 


inpatient  facility  at  Crownpoint',  New  Mexico,  which 
Dt^n  (.undea  for,,  initial  construction  •  in*  the 
apr>ropriat  ion  .  Th^  new  est  imate*  for  the  completion 
Crownpoint  rtrfttpital   is  apnroxi  metely  <^9. 1  million. 

»rrv;in,f^..thpr  with  Indiaf£*Realth  Service,  we  will  provide 
tne-eo.nnittrp  wi t h" add i t iona I ,  ilift'ailed  infonSation  reaardin<*  the 
.*ust  if  wat  inn  *of  earn  id f     thSse    heatth  facilities 


has*  already 
present  IHS 
of     the  IHS 


const ruction 


As  I  FKaLpd  earlier,  tKene  iaciliti^'i  are  sorely  needed  by 
i,\y  people.  li. »r*  are  no  al t >rnat i ver.  to  the  care  tfoat  is- 
provided  by  ins  m  these  location*.  I  am  aware  of  •  the  philosophy 
and  npiicy  or  n.^il  restraint  of  the  fteaoan  Administration./  The 
Navajo  oeot>Te  continue'  to  buffer  as  a  consequence  Qf  the 
Vlnirtifttratron1  «»f  forts  to  abrooat *  federal  trust  responsibility' 
for  Indian  -hon^M,  c->f^  throuoh  the  nract  ice,  of;  uniform  spending 
r.*Jucti*rs  in  .  all  federal  programs.  However/,  thes£  health  care 
facilities  and  clinical  services  provided  bv  ttfS  are  critical*  to 
a  l-ili,     w.»  1  1  -I  t>  i  na ,     an.t  future  of  the  Nava io  paopl^ .  Your 

1  ,  r^*v«>e€?t  fH  l4y  reeueni 
r . 


.lyppor  t 
your  a?t 


or. 


Mr 


•  ^n   r.h  i s  :nust  urijeftt  matt''1 


'J  hcf»»V  "-MJ", 
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•    Tmtimcny  of  the  '" 
Kava jo  nation 
on  the 

President's  fiscal  Year  1SS5  Budget 
for  the  Office  of  Indian  Education 
Before  the  Senate  Select  Cosndtteo  on  Indian  Affaire 

February  33,  J£&4 

%  Sinoe  1868,  when  the  Navajo  Nation  signed  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
wt  haSm  ,  looked  to  the  goverraatnt  oC  the  United  State*  to  be  our-truatee  in 
a®eting  the  educational  needs  of  the  Navajo  people.  In  recent  years,  when  sajor 
cur*  w&r*  proposed  for  lapact  Aid  and  the  Tfttle  17  prpgraas  **s  targeted  for 
elimination,  nave  been  concerned  td^pUke  ttoitad  States  might  be  ^andoning 
the  oosiaittSBnt  that  was  sad*  to  our  paople^o  provide  for  their  education,  We 
are  pleased  to  see.  thia  year  that  our  bftic  operational  and  supplemental 
prograp»  within  the  Department  of  83ueation  are  relatively  intact* 
Nevertheless,  we  do  continue  to  have  specific  concerns  about  the  inadequacy  of 
fund*  for  Indian  education* 

■  V  * 

School  Cone  traction  Voder  P.L«  81-815 

We  ar*  Concerned  that  the  Department  M^SS^Jcation  apparently  fails  to 
recognise  the  ongoing  nature  of  the  facilities  construction  needs  for  Inpacted 
public  school  district^  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  No  new  funds  are  scwht  for 
public  school  construction  under  P.fc.  81~ai5..  Vet  there  is  a  critical  need  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation  Cor  naw  construction. 

The  Chinle  School  District  is  wholly  within  the  boundaries  of-  the 
Navajo  Reservation  in  Northeastern  Arizona;  It  covers  one  of  the  largest 
geographic^  amass  of  any  school  district  in  the;  continental  Unitsd  .states.  It 
has.  a  student?  bcdy  of  over  3,400.  Chinle  High  School  was  constructed  in  1963 
with  a  capacity  of  315,  This?  year  it  has  enrolled  970  ^tudents,  Chinle,  Junior 
High  School  vms  constructed  in  with  a  opacity  bf  42Q.  This  year  it  has 
enrolled  513  students.  Chin  Is  Elementary  School  is  *at'  capacity  V  However,  it 
stist  rely  m  temporary  portable  structures  £br  supplemental  prrxftaxm  such  as 
.Chapter  1  and  special  education. 4  Chinle  Primary  School  houses  732  "prfeiry  and 
JcintMrqtarten  st>«ents  in  facilities  leased  from  the  BIA,  which  Jfeve  beejn 
cnntfen^ed  as^ji&afe  due  $o  -shifting  ground,  boiler  and  gas  line  hazards  and 
stnjcturalxfnstabillty. .  The  732  students  in  that  school  will  be  without  any 
facilities  at  all  next  y^ar  unless  emergency  seasures  are  taken  at  odoe* 

-  There    could,  foe    otjier    examples    given,  of  inadequate  structures  mS 

unserved  or  underserved  communities  on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  The  exarqplc  of 
the  Chinle  School  District  states  the  case  as  clearly  as  any.  Iter^  is  an 
urqent  need  for  public  school  construction  funds  under  P.L.  81-815.  ijonqr^ss  is 
urqed  to  fund  this  cefceqory*  particular ly.#  to  provide  funds  to  relieve  the 
critical  facilities  conditions  in  the  Chinle  School  District  and  to  provide  such 
interim  assistance  to  this  school  district  as  is  necessary  to  tide  the  district 
aver  until  adequate  frfeilities  can  be  constructed.  The  Navajo  Tribe  est  into  ten 
that  approximately  $21  million  is  needed  to  construct  a  new  high  school.  $12 
million  is-  needed  to  construe^  a  new  primary  school  at  Chinle  or  to  renovate  the 
existing  high  school  facilities  so  that  with,  the  addition  of  a  new  high  school 
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alt  children  in  the  district  could  be  adequately  served  (the  old  high  school 
would  be  converted  to  the  primary  school. }  k 

«  lajaact  Aid  Ureter  p.L.  81-874  *  ■■ 

Our  ccacerns  in  regard  to  Ircyact  Aid  is  the  25%  add  ens  to  the  base 
Impact  Aid  grant  for  Indian  students7  particularity  in  state*  with  equalization 
**taws,v  — tW-  add  on  is  meant  to  sect  the  additional  costs  of  educating  Indian 
students^  residing  on  the  reservations*  Vet,  in  states  with  "approved* 
equalization'  plans,  the  additional  fundj  are  "equalized*  throughout  the  state. 
Cutr-*ntly  the  State  of  Arizona  is  taking  step*  to  rawly  this  situation  and  we' 
conrond  thero  on  their  efforts.  However,  we  believe  that  the  protection  of  the 
25%  set  aside  from  state  equal  zation  should  be  a  feature  of  the  Federal  law  ami 
he  re  fore  applicable  to  all  states  with  equalisation  laws*.  We  reeorooend 
specific  appropriations  language  expressing  the  intent  of  Congress  that  these 
additional  funds  are  not  to  be  included  as  local  revenues  for  equalization 
purposes  but  shall  continue  tabs  available  to  local  Indian  %rihool  districts 
without  regard  to  state  socialization  laws*  > 

title  IV  —  Indian  ^ducaVion  -  Act 

fte  feel  that  Title  IV  funding  should  be  restored  to  at  least  its  FY 
1982  lew!  of  $77,852,000  million  to  restore  services  which  have  been  lost  due 
to  prior  -  cuts  in  the  program,  this  program  is  very  effective  with  both  school 
officials  and  Indian  parents  because,  unlike  raofct  Indian  aducation  prograrre,  it 
is  forward  f under!.  It  has  been  subject  to  excessive  cutis  in  prior  fiscal  years. 
These  cuts  are  st£  11  reflected  in  the  current  appropriation  request. 

.  One  distressing  aspect  of  the  proposed  Title 'IV  appropriation  is  the 
reduction,  in  the, adult  education  component  of  Title  IV,  A  reduction  of  $202,000 
has  been  recotnmnded  in  the  BIArs  adult  education  budget.  Vfe  question  the 
justification  for  major  cuts  in  Adult  Indian  education  programs  and  the  BlA's 
justification  for  prioritizing  econoRtic  development  fer  trfnes,  Mult  education 
is  a  necessary  cc«pcoent  of  economic  development.  We  request  that  these  funds 
be  restored , 

We  have  our  additional  concern  with  Title  IV'  which:  i&  not  directly 
related  to  funding.  That  is  a  concern  with  regulatory  changes  in  Title  IV 
recently  proposed  by  the  Departxnent  of  Br&eation,  Two  of*  these  changes  would 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  "a  irajority  of  the  Title  IV  Parent  Ccrnmittee  be 
Indians,  and  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Parent  Advisory .  Gamut  tee  sign  off  on  the 
Title  IV  grant  proposal.  The  to/a  jo  Tribe  feels  that  both  of  these  proposed 
changes  would  seriously' dilute  the  effectiveness  of  Title  IV  and  requests  that 
this,  Cojiwit tee  oppose  then. 

Funding  Under  Title  VII  —  The  Bilingual  Education  Act 

We  ar*  conoerned.  that  no  increase  in  funds  is  sought  for  Title  VII, 
the  biUngsal  education,  program,  despite,  the  fact  that  the  Department  of- 
Education  anticipates  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  progr&iB  served, 
W  are  also  concerned  that  proposed  changes  in  the  Bilingual  Education  act  may 
render  ti)e  program  less  appropriate  to  Indian  bilinqual  education  prograiRS, 
v^avajo  bilingual  education  programs  prepare  students  for  success  in  friqlish  by 
nwkirvj  thtvn  successful  in  their  own  Navajo  language.    We  would  be  opposed  to  nny 


citfwcjcij  in  Title' VII  which  mk*  thi"  approach  to  bilingual  education  unsuitable 
for  funding. 

Changes  Proposed  in  the  Vocational  Educatrion  Act 

* 

We  note  that  the  Department  oi  Btiucation  is  proposing  a  tf»  jor  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  It  is  unclear  from  the 
language  of  the  budget  docuRV>nt«  what  intact  theeo  cftan^ss  would  have  on  the  1% 
set-teide  for  Indian  vocational  education,  Ttie  j^ava.ja  Tribe  is  opposed  to  any 
ciwjqe  in  .  the  Vocational  amotion  Act  winch  would  dihrt*  the  1%  set-aside  by 
includinq  it  in  a  general  block  or  ant,  or  by  cooling  it  with  other  "special 
need*?".  '  The  BIA  i«?  authorised  to  match  the  1%  set -as  trie  in  the  Department  of 
fetiucation  vocational  education  program,  but  it  has  failed  to  do  so. 

tiqpact  of,  Re^ctipng  in  94-142  Personnel  Dewlppm^nt  funds 

We  ar«  vory  oonoerned  with  the  proposed  reduction  in  funding  for 
personnel  developiTEnt  under  the  Department ,  of  Education's  special  education 
program,  jffhere  is  a  critical  need  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  for  tfavajo  special 
education  professionals.  We  need  teachers  trained  to  the  rasters  level,  and 
related  Specialists  such  as  educational  psychologists ,  speech  pathologists, 
occupational  therapists,  physical  therapists  and  the  like. 

The  Navajo  Tribe  is  currently  operating  a  program  under  the  personnel 
deVRlopimnt  component  of  the  Depart^nt  of  Education's  special  education  program 
to  train  special  education  teachers  to  the  Rasters  level.  It  is  estimated  that 
ower  a  three  year  period  the  program  will  train  30  to  40  teachers,  with 
approximately  15  of  these  receiving  a  jrast^rs  dsgree  by  the  end  of  the  program. 
Navajo  CoBHiwnity  oollpqo  has  a  rotated  program  training  speech  pathologists  and 
educational  psychologists.  That  program  wit  I  serve  15  to  20  students  and 
produce  5  to  10  graduate  by  the  end  of  the  program. 

The  Navajo  special  education  personnel  training  programs  need.  tr> 
continue  and  expand.    The  present  projected  graduates  do  not   neet    the  currant 

denand    for    trained    professionals.        As   of    this  ^ar  there  is  a  need  for  51 

additional  graduate*  professionals  in  special  education  related  fields.  We 
request  that  this  Oarouttee  assist  us  by  restoring  the  funds  necessary  for  these 
professional  training  proarams  to  continue. 

V  * 

mm      Concerns  with  Funding  for  the  Navajo  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program 

Thft  Navajo  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  is  futfied  under  Section 
fhe  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  This  section  is  essentially  designed 
"experimental "  tribal ly-operated  programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Navajo  vocational  Rehabilitation  Program, has  been  operating  T^i nee  1978.  It 
is  no  longer  ah  "exper imbnt*.  Vet  it  continues  to  mauvf?  funding  under  Section 
HO.  Each  y*?ar  tiie  Navajo  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Prouran  has  had  to  ,  nfcke 
certain  that  the  appropriation  '  untkjp  s<*ction  130  specifies  that  the  $650,000 
appropriated  for  Section  103  (the  amount  has  not  increased)  is  designated  for 
the  Navajo*  program.  * 

The  DepartjTtent  of  Education  has  now  informed  the  Navajo  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Prooram  'that  it  will  put  Section  130  funds  appropriated  for  FY 
'H4  nut  for  jbunjietirlw  bid.    This  would  contradict  the  intent  of  Ccnnress  and 
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would  resu4t  in  a  serious  reduction  of  service  '  to  NLsva  jo  vocational 
rehabilitation  clients. 

We   recMest  that  this  Ccn«iitt|e  assist  the\?*avajo  Tribg  to  receive  t!>e 
funds  appropriated  for\FV  '84  and  to  entire  the  provision  of  adecute    funds  for 


Concerns  with 


trd  Funding 


We   are   particularly  oDnoermrf  with  the  financial  problems  caused  for 
schools  in  the  Navajo  Nation  by  late  arrival  of  federal  funds.    Tnpact  Aid  forms 


a   basic    source  of 
k  Impact  Aid  funds  avail. 
January   or  later. 
'  ~hools  thereby  oreven 
3r    a  Staged  process 
ith  either  Intact  Ai 
fundihg    another  pr 
forV^rd  funded. 


s    for    reservation  public  schools.    Vet  the  amount  of 
le  for'  a  particulars  school  year  my  not  be   known  until 
s  creates  financial  confusion  and  hardship  for  all  cur 
rtg  effective  plannifcg.    We  request    that   Congress  plan 
forward  funding  for  Indian  education  programs,  starting 
or  the  Indian  Student  Equalisation  Foriaila,    and  forward 
ram  the  next  ysar,  until  all  Indian  education  programs  are 


»llence 


This  year  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  is  concerned  with 
excellence.  So  is  the  Navajo  Nation.  We  want  educat ionaT  excellence  for  our 
children  and  y^onq  people.  We  want  our  children  to  have  an  education  equal  to 
any  availafcjo  in  this  country.  We  want  our  young  people  to  have  cpixirturtitiea 
for  college,  for  vocational  education,  for  graduate  training.  Vie  know  that  we 
cannot  develop  or  even  survive  as  a  nation  if  these  things  do  not  take  place. 

./ 

We  want  tr>  encourage  excellence  by  encouraging  local  control  andf  local 
involvement  of  our  Navajo'  People  in  education,  we  need  to  strengthen  our  parent 
contnittees ,  not  weaken  them,  ,  We  neod  to  educate  our  parents  as  well  ad  our 
young  people. 

Quality  education  require  modern  facilities,  equipped  to  provide  the 
latest  technological  education  such  as  computer  science.  ©Ccellence  costs 
money.  But  it  is  an  imasstmant  that  pays  for  itself  in  the  development  of 
productive;  self-reliant  young  adults.  We  request  that  this  Corrnittee  do 
everything  necessary  to  (ensure  the  provision;  of  adequate  Indian  education  funds 
so  that  the  Navajo  Peoplrffcnay  receive  the  quality  of  education  which  they  both  . 
need  and  deserve.  «  ■  . 
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'  •  SfPl'LtffNTAl.  ISSllf.  PAPERS- -SPfCl A].  TOPICS  ,  ',' 

NEED  FQS  COSSaCSSlONAL  rURtCTlVES  IH  SUPPORT  Qf  MfW. SCHSOi  STARTS  * 

■  .  ~"  •  • 

*  The  regulations  implementing  Pi  were  published  1n  final  form  on  October 

26,  197*V    Under  I  39.??  of  those  teg  jlations,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
required,  within  one  year  of  that  datJ,  to  "develop  uniform  procedures  and  criteria 
for  the  authorization  of  new  schools  rtwre  no  Bureau  funded  or  operated  school  •pro-- 
oram  (had)  nreviously  existed,  and  fof  authorisation  of  expansions  of  existing 
Bureau  funded  or  operated  school  program  tfe  strVe  additional  age  groups  not  pre- 
viously served."  >:  *  * 

In  the  more  than  five  years  since,  no  such  regulations  or  criteria  have  been  * 
developed,  nor  are  any  known  to  b£  under  development.  ^ 

Rather p  Indian  Tribes  have  witnessed  an  apparently  deliberate  and  largely  suc- 
cessful! attempt  on  the  part  of  the  BIA  to  thwart  Tribal  Initiatives  for  new  school 
starts  and  program  expansions.  On  April  ?3,        »  then-BI rector  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Education  Programs  Earl  Barlow  issued  a  dr&ft  set  of  "interim  procedural 
~  guidelines  "  for  the  approval  of  new   schools  ami  expansions.    While  these  were  not 
"  what  was  intended  by  the  regulations  and  were  less  than  ideal  in  and  of  themselves, 
they  were  at  least  a  start.  Exactly  two  months  later*  on  June  23,  1381,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs-  Ken  Smith  issued  a  moratorium  on  any  new  school  starts 
and  expansion*.  Whi le>  this  moratory?  wis  clearly  illegal.  Ineffectively  prevented 
all  but  one  or  two  starts  or  exp4(t${6hs  for  several  months.  The  moratorium  had  a 
direct  effect  on  the  attempts1 of  at  least  two  Navajo  communities,  Chinle  and  Tuba 
City,  to  establish  new  communl ty-control led  sc^oals,  essentially  by  discouraging 
any  further  effort  proposals  which  were  already! Jfrider  development.  The  basis  for  the 
moratorium  was  that  "initiation  of  such  new  programs  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  current  pol  i  cy .  ctf  reducing  Faderal  spending.1*  It  Has  also  related  to  the  lack  of 
academic  and  dormitory  standards  (still  lacking)*  and  the  revision  of  PL  92-638  regu- 
lations.   Clearly  the  statute  ^and  regulations  mandating  that  new  start  procedures 
be  develooed  do  not  recognize  these  as  legitimate  reasons  to  declare  a  moratorium, 
nor  does  the  Assistant  Secretary  have  the  authority  to  a£Htrarily  countermand  federal 
regulations  as  he  sees  fit*  Nevertheless,  no  one  sued  the  BIA,  and  the  moratorium 
Stands  as  a  clear  example  of  the  Bureau's  antipathy  tolard  Pi  93-638  contracting. 

■SJ^ce  that  time/the  Bureau  has  used'ofcfc^peans  to  prevent  the' majority  of  requested 
^ew  school  starts  under  PI  93-638.  The  primary  method  employed  is  an  outright  refusal 
to  request^ufficient  funds  for  such  starts,  eve^Tin  cases  , such  as  the  Continental 
Divide  f^fh  School  proposal  where  the  Bureau  officially  recognizes  the  dfre  need  for 
the  nrogram,  and  admits  that  there  are  absolutely  no  declination  Issues  whatsoever  in 
resard  to  the  contract  application.  For  more  th&n  two  years  now  the;  BIA  has  been  very 
"\  much  aware  of  this  "and  other  proposals,  yet  has  failed  to  request  the  necessary  funds 
from  Congress  while  claimii>g  a  lack  of  funds  as  the  reason  they  cannot  authorize  the 
new  starts.    Similarly  hollow  excuses  include  the  lack  of  new  istart  nrccedures  and 
various  gross  misinterpretations  of  the  statutes  and  regulations  under  638  and  561- 
By  the  Bureau's  own  varying  admissT^s ,  there  are  anywhere  from  six  .to  twenty  or  more 
new  school  start  requests,  presumea bry  including  both  Bureau- opera ted  and  contract 
schools,  which  have  thus  far  gone- unheeded  if  not  purposely  denied.  There  isylo  way 
of  accffc-ately  determining  how  many  other  potential  requests  may  have  been  abandoned 
before  'ever  being  made,  simply  because fit  is  c^ear  that  such  requests  are  discouraged. 

>PL  93-6^8  and  K  95-561  are  quite  clear  in  their  intend  Tribal  initiatives  are  en- 
couraged by  PL  Pi  95-561  regulations  require /the  Bureau  tp  "vigorously  en- 
courage and  support  glternative*  innovative  and  exemplary  programs-  reflect  1'rKf  Tribal 

^or  Alaska  Native  village  specific  learning  styles...1*  (25  CFR  §32.4(t))  and  to  "ag- 
gressively seek  sufficient  appropriations.  •  .  H'to  c&rry  out  that  policy.        CFR  §52.4 
(aa))    Many  new  staffs  arp  requjflk  in  order  to  provide  education  close  to.  home,  as 

•••• 
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wilted  by  25  CrT*  32:4  Sp).  Y*t  tfift- BIA  has' consistently  ignored  vfid  cgntfnses 
to  Ignore  Us  manifest  responsibilities  In  this  initfJ.  ,  • 


TO 


*.  ^P***  *?Pect  of  the  situation  is- the  admitted  exlste&e.  of.  ft  certain  amount  of 

'<^?oS*E    &  ?/"«.*"?-  fae,,***s'  *»t  "tually  Exists  is  only  \  small 

t    the  BIA  claims.    This  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Bureau   '  ' 
™I«»f^  *2** trtiH»tion.  earring  original  design  capacity  and  intended  use  to 
utiZl        f  ^Se  JllT^  ^P?^-    !t  f3«»res  the        that  new  Taws  and  regu- 
I?^^L-^^Ll?M^cSC^f!S  ta  *rostid*  ?9»e  types  of  services  under  very  Specific, 

^  fll^T*  Mt  provided  for  when  the  schools  were' 

sffiw         y,nt  if"  *2        lnstaaces.  particularly  in  special,  education 

B^    !'  ,    y  L fr«ctJen  of  tne  nwtber  of  students  for,  which  a  classroae  was  '  - 
?hlf   «   ?  **• CSn  ^"i?  te  Served  1"  that  same  space.  Regardless,  this  mean's  .' 
•S5«i^  ^„  OC^,f^.S5/eCk0!!ln9, 1  c1ass"*»  **y  ««  classiMedMs^Cte^l 
«m I^it^fTT*  ?        b*'ns  used  °P  *°  1ts  Teaal  limit!  When  conbineo  with  • 
'     is"eaJLJj  •*  ot^  ""temporary  education-  laws  and'  practices,  it  : 

^       £hf181A  Swrates-  very  serious  overestimates  of  excess  capacity, 
^fortunately,  those  figures  «re  used  to  justify  denials  of  requests 'for,  new  schoolS 
™k  c1t"  1ts  tttter"  inaccurate  data  which  shUXt^he*  Wem„ 

enough  space  somewhere  to  meet  the  needs  which  are  the  basis  for  ^nal  school  start 
■n*u«t.  and  the  request  is  turned  mm^\lwS^1»nl&'WS!^Sr 
>    If  21?.'!?^  mjt\*  Clear  that,  if  the  BWwere  dping  an^xfec?  vf  job' 
of  oreWnting  school  .dropouts,  thei^oulo  b*  faf.  less  actual  eicess  capacity,  if  any. 

•'  S^^ff .^T' **!  re'"5*1? 'to  allow  a  new  school  start  is  the  existence 
of  duplicated  services,  or  at  least  the  prospect  of  same.  While  there  has  been  a 
certain  amount  Of  this,  the  Navejo  Tribe  has,  recently  agreed  to  allow  the  cohsolida- 

m1?  ?  !lh0°1!  H  ^?  serrate  insttuces.  In  both  cases,  two  senoels  e*ist 
In  close  proximity  and  c  early  d&1iee;t*:*«f1ces  unnecessarily,   it  is  not in  the 
best  interests  pf  the  Tribe  or  iti  schoolchildren  to  waste  scarce  .financial;- resources, 
and-  thus  the  consolidations  have  been  allowed.  In  another  instance,  the  Nalii&ribe 
is  cooperating  with  the  BIA  in  order  to  effectuate  the  .closure  of  an  eff-r^^i» 
dormitory  as  soon  as  construction. of  a  new  acade»ic7*nd  residential  school  fMtlty  • 
is  complete.    Yet,  in  spite  of  the  Tribe's  willing^ls  to  help  eliminate  unnecesse^ 

Mtn^tfMhon,  there  ha 4  been  no  evidence  that  the  BIA  is  willing  to  reciprocate  by 
alldwulWully  utilSeS?**  0f  sclwl  Program  where,  they  are  truly  needed 

e   •  ■ 

»  !rf*Li*«^^f,JP05  Contr^JS  etear  artd  ^PUcit  directives  to  the  Bureau  in  Support     .  f 
of  new  school  starts.    Ttwr  BTA  should  be  greeted  to  1«nediafely  begin  development       '  *. 
of  the  required  new  school  start  and  program  expansion  procedures  arid  criteria.  These 
KVXr*1  ^/"f10^  1"  a,rSS*  «"s"1t.t1on  with  the  TrlLs  and  with  reed?       '  • 
Siii  .    .  1  or9an^ftionS: and  entities  having  experience  and  expertise  in  the  devel- 
opwent  of  new  school  programs.  Such  consul  tatioS:  should  be  required  from  ..the  very  he-   '  .  - 
Sinning,  of  the  development  of  the- procedures  anf  criteria,  not  just  after  the  BIA  his  *'  ' 
Ptjt  Us  own  biases  on  paper  Snd  then  asked  for  reactions  and  conwents.  The  procedures     '  K, 
should  become  part  of  561  and  not  638,3s  the  BIA  attempted  te  make  them  twOyears  ago. 
The  Bureau  should  be  required  to  dpctment  all  requests  for  new  school  s.t*rtif 4nd  pro-  •  y 

gram  expansions,  including  those  which  may  have  Ultimately  been  declined  for  on*  . 
of  the  reasons  allowed  in  the  regulations.  In  such  Instates,  the  Bureau- should  he  re-  , 
quf«.d  to  dpecanent  the  .technical  assistance  offered  and/or  provided  to  the  applicant 
in  order  to  resolve  the  declination  issue. 

.  J  "W  •.«* 

finally,  the  Rwreat^should^  be  required  to  request  whatever  amounts  of  funds  %e  Wi- 
c*tedi  as -being  needed  to  provide  for  such  new  starts  andkexpansions  as  meat-fho-cri-     1  -  ' 
terfa^developed  under  561.    Presumeably  the  procedures  and  criteria  would  pffism  a  • 
means  for  accurately  determining  the  amount  of -fund*  needed  in  each  instance?  lR 
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HAVAJO  tWBE 
JOHSSSIt  S^UY 


FY- 1984 


Tuition?'         .  506,255,00 


Per  C*p?U; 


Itt.ll. 


Students  served :  3?  ,543 

I  of  $u  (^contractors:  2? 


39,477 
?3 


ToUl  EJifrendftuw;  ^$,883,402.96 


si»oootooo,i»  1 

(fY-83  *  $5^0,90345} 


Rt*son  for  Subcontract  0acre*s«:    Previously  funded. -wer*  seven  BI*A  Contract 

/Schools, 

New  Subcontracts;*   Ceder,*  Jeiie^Kounteiji,  Reo*  Mesi,  School  Districts  and  HaVijo 
.CM  Id  DevelopMnt. 


FHcal  Year  1^85  Projection;    Would  .need  £6,000,000,00  to  serve  43,000  students. 

Per  Upitt  tt  $150,00  oer  student  ts  »fni*et  is 
cowered  to  certain  other  states  (Alaska  k  H&t  York,  , 
{    *   .        for  exiMpli).  - 

....  :.     .       .  *  •  •  A.  ,   '.  i- 

Of  the -59,477  students  served,  . 
>,  36,0831  are  public  school  students  in  the  elementary 

,  and  secondary  grades  J 

.  .  •  .  .  *  '  : 

3,394  are  3  and  4  year  olds  in  the  Navajo  Head  Start  Program, 


v. 
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1. 


»  for  wsteticaNom:  n&attf& 

HIGHER  EKOT ION - -\VCATlC*ifil  EDUCATION 


Th«  Career  Opportunities  on  tft*  reservation  ar«  sxtrenely  limited. 
*  n^w  school  gradual?  oin  ?xof«c^  th*  co3g?ti&ivt  options  Of 

*»plytn<  st  tn?  I*7p*rti«»nt  of  Hi^htr  ^du^ttoa*;  BIA'^ploy^t^t 
tsstst^nc*,  afitt  thn  hf**i  S*rvle*s  or\  t*kt  *  risk  s€  job  JR$ 
pi  a  ? nt „    Pr  e  s*^t  I  y  f  f or  <*sl*tr  »  i  n  i     *nv  i  rodent*  £tfpp\£  ft  or*  ^  ^gjf 
•  tbM'^he^lipU'd  nir&sr*txf  vtifktrs  for  tfcs^artisvrtar  rtssrvstion 
oscupition,       *  ^  ■   •  ■ 


Lt^br  fore*  report  as  of  D.3 

Not  In  Labor  For a* 
Potent! »1  tabor  Pore* 

ftaploy'sd 
*lot  EupXoysd 
Seeking  Work 
Total  Pop6l?tion  4 


64  »6*?., 
23,929 
8*, 093 
34; 89* 
49,139* 

23,155 

158,9*7 


Tearr 

Funds  ; 

usoe  ^un0s 

Students 
Avardsd 

Total 
Aoplicatior 

Students 
is  Oeni«d 

..  1930 

*3, 550. 234 

7,003 

4t7&9  ' 

*J. 90S, 796 

a,*25.Slt 

2,405.  * 

*  9,012 

6, 60S 

'  5.3*3,033 

L 2,227 

8.500 

»903 

5,957,5a1** 

2.72? 

6.995 

4,25% 

S,568,G0D» 

2,000,033" 

9,000** 

6,6T4«»  * 

Pro4*ct*d  Figure*  for 

19S4 

t  • 

41. 

for  FY  1955 

*  4 

*.  Tot?*iycjtion 

r 
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er|  BEST  MsAMaBtE 


The  BIA  E*ploy**nt  Assistance  Program  his  hud  three  C3>  of-i€i 
suboffices  cut  with  three  sore  Stated  to  b*  cut  this  Aprils  <See 
Tab  A).    The  cut-backs  have  already  had  the  affect  of  1,000 
students  applying  for  a  college  scholarship  who  otherwise  would 
have  Applied  for  a  violation  a  I  education  certificate*  fi 

8*     Actual  Ne^ts  ami  Calculation^  /  * 

need  for  Ft  19S^-  i s  calculated  very  conservatively  at 


The  calculation  wis  fstdteated  by  the  following: 


v 


1.  i    This  past  fiscal  year  the  fJavajo  Tribe  had  a  BIA  appropriation* 
of  *4, 973,030  art*  oarry-over  funds  of  $984,404  for  a  total 
BIA  grant  of  $5 .957,404.    Additional  United  States  Office  of 
Education  funds  of  $2,284^040,  were  used  to  Supplement  the     I > 
BIA  grant  for  a  grand  total  of  $8,238,444.    These  funds  >LV 
assisted  a  total  of  2.727'  student  at  a  cost  of  $3,021.05  j5eC| 
student. 

'  *  I 

233,344  Hpll^rg 


2,227  stujertts         *    t3;p21,05/psr  student 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  inflation  rate  fro*  last  yeaiv 
/F¥ra35  to  this  year  <FY'84)  is  5  per  cent,    Therefore  the 
cost  per  student  using  last  years  rab«  plus  the  5  per  cent 
inflation  rate  is  $3,1T2.1U  . 

$3,021.05  t*5*       1351.05*  3,021.05  %=$3, 172;11 


•'V 


*  Using  cfur  current  FY*  84  allocation,  the  BIA  has  formally 
granted  $$,953, OOP  and  a  carry-over  of  H6p0t 000  for  a  total 
of  $5;558,O0O.    The  estiuat-d  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
contribution  *ould  ~be  to^ar  than  last  years  allocation  as  we 
bsve  less. "notching*-  funds.    The  estimate  of  USOE  funds  is 
12,000,000  for  a  tot*l  of  $7,568,000.    Osing  this  year's 

'calculated  student  cost  (So.  2}  of  $3,172.1.1  would  fund  a 
total  of  2,335  students. 

$7,563,000    (Fr8<*  funds)  ' 
~  3,172.11  TstuTent  costT    =    $2,335.70  or 

2,386  students 

Thi.s'comln?  year,  we  expect  at  least  1,000  more  students  to  » 
apply  because  of  the  E^ploynent  Assistance  Program 
cut-backs,     Con.icnsins*  Tab  B  of  the  EA"  Program  illustrates  an 
umiet  need  for  FY       of  6,059  students.    As  previsously 
mentioned,  this  past  thristsas^  wa.  hsd  about  1,^00  EA 
stulents  applying-  for  an' AA  Degree.  • 
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fi seal 

Year  . 

1983 
1934 


E*ployfl*nt  Assistance  Program 
CTao's  E  and£> 


Total 

jLpj&li  cations 
1,i*06 
S.3&7 


Processed 
319 


Backlog 

2foii 


Hot 
Processed 

1,69* 
6.  059  - 


Even  without  the  E4  Pro^ra^i  stulents,  the  Department  of 
Higher  Education  could  a*sily  provide  an  additional  1,000 
scholarships. 

1,000  student*  x  $3*172.11  *  *3.172f11Q .  ■4ditlbi»»l 
t  monies  needed, 

5,      In  *ctu*lity  1,373  more  students  can  be  served  as  our  monies 
are  etched  with  US0E  monies  at  about  37%:* 

.   $3,172,110  x  37%  =  $1,173,681: 

$3.173,$8t    USOg  funds  < 
3^72,1*0    3IA  Funds  * 
3*5,791 


$3.1*5.791 

i;  172.  n 


*  1*370  students 


6;      IT  the  BIA  contain^  the  Scholarship  Pro^ra*  at  the  base  of  FX 
'S4  which  includes  $$$D,Q#0  carry-over  funds,  then  the  BIA 
■  gr^nt  would  total  $5,558,000.    To  raest  s  conservative 
estate  of  1,370  more  stu1?nts  would  require  $3,172,110  -nore 
dollars  for  a  total  of  $3,7*0;  1.10  froa  the  BIA* 


FT  '8^  8U  Funds 
1.370  more  stulents 
FY '85  *aed 


$5,56S,nO0 
3.172,110 
$3.7*0,110 


I  1 
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u.s.  w;iy    ^nt  of  f  h8  imlkio*  v  ^ 

SURE*   OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  *  7s* 

JliP.ch  of_T- :PJ°Z!len.fc^s  ^stance  Off ice* 


■  V 


Hrg.  Elsie  Av  Begaii ,  Area  £A  Officer 
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navajo  school  Data  w  . 

The  fol lowing  charts  4^enti  fy  the  nujabers,#  o£  schools  serving 

Navajo  children  on  or*  near  f7fe**Navajo  Reservation,  and  the* qjiaber 

of  sttid#Us  as  of  the  1981/82  school  year.'    Current  information 

.t  ''show/ *n  increase   in  -enrollment     above  2981/82  levels  in  both  the 

BIA  and  public  school  systems.     Figures  from  the  Navajo  Johnson1 

O'Mall^  Program  show  2  student  count  in  public*  schools  of  56,983. 

BIA  figures  show  an  enrollment  of  17,206Sin  FY  1935'  and  of 

17,771)  in  FY  1984,    These  figures  are  up  £ro»  1981/82  when 
«  1 

*    figures  showed  35,902  Navajo*  students  in.  public  school  and 

,  •  i 

17t10d  Navajo  students   i&  BIA  and  contract  schools. 
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At ^the\  present  time  there  are  seventy-two  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs-operated  or.  funded  schools  land  dormitories  within  the 
Navajo  Area,*  as  well  as  additional  non-educational  facilities 
such  as  Area  and  Agency  offices  and  plant  management  buildings, 
*The«  very  largo  majority  of  the  schools  and  dormitories  were'built 
between  the  early  19S0's  anci-1^6G's  as  part  of  an  accelerated  ^ 
construction  proqram  aimedvat  replacing  the  many  "trailer  ^ 
Schools*  which  at  that  time  constituted  the  majority  of  school 
facilities.     The  construction  program  placet*' a  premium  on 
quantity  over  quality,   and  the,  buildings  were ' generally  designed 
ff$r  a  ten  year,  .life  expectancy,!  •  .  j 

The  vast  ma^orit^.-Of  the  Navajo  Area  is  plagued  by  unstable1 
rwoil  conditions.  *As  a  result,  virtually  regardless  of  the 
footing  design  and  techniques  employed  in  the  construction  of- 
these  facilities,  there  have  been  freqruent,  widespread,  alnd 
chronic  problemts  with-  footing  stability  dae  to  soti  shift*  These 
problems  in  turn  c^se  serious  damage  to  the  buildings  and  create 
major  safety  problems*     There  are currently  at  least  three  sites 
frt  the  Navajo  Area  which^av%~either^Kid "  to  evacuate  and  close-  « 
j^ildjuKjjT^  iKatT^^Si^^  prospect.     There  are 

panyV  many  *~otFer  sites  which  have*  not  yet  reachetfli  state  of 
emergency,  but  are  rapidly  approaching  such  a'  state. 

With  the  advent  of  95-56J,  in  1979,  a  study  was  done  on 

the  entire  Navajo  Area  in  order  to  determine  the  overall  amount 
of  wc^rk  needed  in  order  to  %r^nq  all  "schools,  dormitories  and 

„  other  facilities. ,  . into  compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal,  , 
tribal,  or  State,  health*and  safety  standards "    (See  Sec. 

k^l25*U)  of  P.I*.  -95«-5j&l).     (The  same  sort  of  study  was  performed 

*in  all  BXA  Areas.)     For  the  Navajo  Area,   the  estimated  >cost  to 
bring  all  facilities  —  excluding  employee  quarters  — into 
compliance  was   $274,297,643    (expressed  in  1984  dollars^.     h  later 
study  give  an  estimate  of  approximately  $57  million  as  the  cost 

•  tro  bring  employee  quarters  up  to  standards,  giving  a  total«of 
$3331,297,643  needed  to  bring  all  education-related  facilities 
into  compliance  with  applicable  standards.       '  f 

Since  -FV  '$1 ,   the  amount' appropriated  for  educatiort.  and 
no-n-educat Win-related  .repairs  is  $46,547,862.     There  Is  currently 
a  total  oTO7,  749,781  worth  of  work  on  which  the  "design* 
activities/nave  been  sr  are  about  to  be  completed,   including  both 
educatiorrand  non-education-related  facilities,  which  will  be  . 
funded  out  'of  FY  '85  and  later  budgets.     At  the  moment,  the 
amount  expected  for  FY  !85'is  only  $13  million,   or  less  than  j 
s  five  percent  of  the  need  in  1984  dollar^.     Out  of  the  *  <r 

$114,297,643  total  for  work  already  completed,  under  construction 
and  "in  •design".  ($46,547,862  +  $T67 , 749 ,  781)  ,  only  $9.5  million^' 
or  eight  percent,   is  for  non-education-related  facilities^, 
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compared  to  other  BIA  areas  which  spend  up  to  as  much  as  BO 
percent  of  their  FI &R  budgets  on  non-education  facilities. 
Meanwhile  the  fie  tor  iorat  ion  o£  those  facilities  progresses  at  a 
•  rate^of  approximately  $40,000,000  per  year. 

In  sh|yrt ,   tfye  education  and  education-related  facilities 
situation  within  the  Navajo  Area  is  desperate.     If  more  money  is 
not ^appropriated  to  meet vtho  existing  Facilities  Improvement  and x 
Repair  needs,  we  can.  expect  a  significant  number  of  force'3' 
facilities  closures,  both  partial  and  complete ,  •  in  th.e 
not-too-distant  future.  *  *  * 

i 

The  problems  with  facilities  repair  and- improvement  relate 
"directly  to  the' question  of  new'school  coRstg6ction.   If  the 
existing  facilities  are  in  a  deteriorated  s£ate  now  and  growing 
worse^,-and  if  the  outlook,  for  appropriations  which  would  allow 
these  facilities  to  be  used  for  a*. number  of  year  $  to  c&fe  ijk  'as  ♦ 
dim  as  it  presently  seems,  are  we  then ■  looking  at  a  sur^e  ojf  new 
construction  to  replace  schools  which*  will  be  forced  to  el^se 
they  become  to  dangerous  to  operate?     Not  if  the  current  budgeWV 
requests  are  any  indication,     ^he  FY  '85  BIA  budget'  request 
includes  only  $4.5  million  for  new  school  construction,  and  there 
is  ho  indication  that  future  requests  will  be  significantly 
higher.  -  »  .  •* 

V         What  we  are  witne^sifng,   then  ,    is  the  establishment  of  policy 
regarding  Indian  education  via  the  budgetary  process #J^nd  it  is 
a   tclearly  unworkable  policy  at  that.     When*  coupled  wwtfthe*** 
facts  that,    (a)   tt\e  enrollment  in  the  BIA-operated  and  funded  ^ 
schools  in  Navajo  Area  is  rising  rather  than  declining  as  the 
BIA*  s  budge*  would  suggest  for  ?Y  f&5,  and f    (b)   there  i£  no 
funding  beirfc  requested  fof^public  sehooF  construction  in 
federal!^  i*acted  areas  in  the  FY  *'8$  Federal  budget,   one  must 
conclude  th/t  there  will  ver^  shortly  be  a  crisis  in  regard  to 
educationayT  facilities  for  Navajo  students* 
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INDIAN    EDUCATION    IN     FISCAL  1985 


An  Analysis  of  the  BIA  Fiscal  Year 
19 85  Proposed  Budget  for  Education 
^     And  Related  Categories  ^ 
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Navajp  Division  o^Edufcation 
P/O*  Box  3d8  .     .  " 
Window  Rock,  NaVfcjo  Nation 
(Arijoiia)  "  86515 


Prepared  For:  Senate  Select  Comittee 
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\       THE  NAVAJO  NATION 

WINDOW  SOCK  NAVAjC  NAtfCN  iAf*tZ0HA>  86515 


PETEHSQN  ZAH 


EDWARD  r.  fiEGAY 

Vlt f  CHimMAk,  HAVkJQ  1  A*M  G*Xi#CU.  - 


February  21,  1984 


MEMOKAKDUM 


TO 
FROM 


J?en«te  Select  Cor^itt^e  on  Indian  Affairs 

Education  Committee  ofrvthe  Navajo  Tribal  Council, 
Dayid  Tsosia,  Chairman  . 


SUBJECTt     &IA  Indian  Education  Bud^t 


The  attached  briefing  paper,  prepared  by  the  Navajo 
Division  of  Education,  provides  an  analyst*  of  the  Indian* 
education  budget  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
Fiscal  Year  1985.     tt  is  presented  to  this  Commit toe  to  be  placed 
on  the  record  as  the  testimony  of  tfce  Navajo  Tribe  regarding  this 
very  important  component  of  <?the  B1A  budget*    The  Chairman  of  the 
Navajo  Tribal  Council,  Peterson  £ah#  has  identified  education  as 
a  priori ^y_need  of  the  Navajo  people.     We  hope  that  you  will  give 
'favorable  attTtantion  to  this  analysis  and  use  your  influence 
within  the  appropriations  process  to  assure  that ^dequate  funding 
is  provided  /orllndian  education  for  FY  1985. 

»8  woukd  also  request  that  yo'u^  keep  the1  record"  open  fior 
at  least  two  nwjre  weeks  to  receive  additional  testimony.  Thaak 

yrtu.  *  -  *  ' 


£  ^effort* 


David  Tsbsie 


At  taditoents*. 
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•   '       . .     &  \ 

ANALYSIS  OF  BIA  FY  1985  PROPOSED  BUDGET  FOR  EDUCATION 
AND  RELATED  CATEGORIES 

Prepared  by:     Navajo. Division  of  Edpca  tW 

*   *  February  16,  1984  ^ 

•      \  •  .  ■  " 

rA.     GENERAL  COMMENTS 

The  BIA' s  education  budget  rs  essentially  a  "maintenance 
budget*.     With  some  exceptions,  which  will  be  discussed  below,  it: 
maintains  BIA  education  and  related  programs  at  their  Fiscal  Year 
1984  levels.     Significant  cuts  appear  in  the  area  of 
TribaJly-controlled  c5mmunity  colleges  and  adult  education.  Some 
increase  is  found  -in  .higher  education  scholarships.  But, 
essentially,  the  budget  holds  the  line  attfc^old  funding  levels. 
The  problem  with  this  is  that  "maintaining1*  the  FY^YfS4^budgefc 
maintains  the  cuts  that  have  taken  place  over  the  past  two  years* 
It  institutionalizes  these  cuts.     Under  any  expected  rate  of 
inflation1,  programs  that  are  constantly  required  to  "hold  the, 
line",  eventually  lose  ground  as  the  price  of  bas*ics  goes  up  and 
funding  does  not.     New ^'pro^jrams^  tkat  ajre  needed  to  stay  current 
in  the  field  of  education  cannot  be  undertaken  because1  there  is 
not  any  new  money buy  into  them.*    Rather  than  maintaining  the 
FY  1984  base,  the  BIA  should  utilize  a  1981  base  and  restore  that 
BASIC  services  that  have  already  bee^cut  6utj  of  this  budget,  in 
the  previous  two  years.     Also,   BIA  shoul5^Torward  fund  these 
p^og^rajns^ 


B.      INCREASE   IN  BIA  AND  INTERIOR  ADMINISTRATION 

As  in  previous  years r   the  one  area  where  the  BIA  budget 
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keeps  up  with  inflation  is^in  its  own  administ^ive  overhead.  * 
•     Sone  of  this  overhead        reflected  in  the.  budget  of  tne  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of   Interior,  where  the  first  three  administrative  • 
t categories  (which  include  the  Deputy 'Assistant  Secretary  -p  ' 
.  Indian  Affairs)  are  increased        «J .  <2^00Q.     Jhey'also  include  - 
_   general  administration  of  the  BIA,  where  the  budget  request. is  up  - 
by  $7^697,000.     There  is  no  comparable # increase  adhere  in  the 
BIA  education  budget.     The  apparent • increase'  in  education ! is 
actually  due  to  aMding  a  line^item  within  education  f?or  "contract 
support  funds  for  education  contracts.     This  category  was 
previously  separate  from  The  Education  budget.     When  it  is 
removed  ($13,340,000),  the  actual  increase  in  the  education  ,  •/  . 

budget  is  negligible  and  does  ^othing  more  than  bring  some 
programs  up  to  FV  19B5  base.  '"  ; 


C.     SCHOOL  OPERATIONS   HOLDS  THE  LINE 

The  school  operations  budget  does  no  more  than' hold  the  line. 
j*nd  is  quite  inadequate  in  some  categories.  ? 

1)     Indj^n_Jichool  Equalization  Program:  •  * 

,  a.     IjTdJ.an^Schoo], . Equalization  Formula  maintains  lasV 
year's  base.     As  stated  above, this  further  institutionalises  the 
cuts  of  the  past  couple  of  years.     There  is  a  new  computerized  * 
instruction  initiative  mentioned  in  the  BIA's  budget^ 
justification.     But  there  isno  new  money  for  it.     It  is  supposed 
to'be  paid  for   out  of  ISEP.     Holding  ISEP  at  its  inadequate  base 
means  that  many  BIA  schools,  especially  the  smaller  and  more 
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isolated ,ones,  will  not  be  able  to. bay  into  this  program  They 
Wjlil  not  be  able  to  afford  to  purchase .  the  .hardware  and      ft ware 
Students  in  these  schools  will  be ' significantly  disadvantaged. 
^SEf  funding 'is  down  because  of  the  transfer  of  the  Alaska^ 
schools  and  the  „ closing  of  Intermountain  Boarding  School.  It 
should  b'e  noted  that  there  is  no  corresponding  increase  in  the 
Johnson  01  Mai  lev/ budget  to  accommodate  ^^^ntry  df  these 
students  into  public  school  •     There  ,;is  no  provision  in  ISSF  fqr1; 
qifted  and  talented  students. 

b.    Indian  School  Program  Adjustments  provides  $500,000 

•  "  ¥  <  t  \  . 

for  new  school  starts,  program  adjustments,  etc.     This  figure  x* 
totally  inadequate.     The  BIA  continues  its  prior  record  of  ' 
failing  to  seek  funds  for  the  proposed  new  school  starts  of  which 
it  is.  aware,  such  as  the  proposal  for  the  Continental  Divide  High 
School*     In  seeking  'such  a  small  amount  of  funding  for  this 
category  when  there  are  new  school  start  proposals**  before  it,  the 
BIA  fails  to  be  an  advocate" for  Indian  programs  before  Congress 
as  required1  by  the' regulations  implementing  ,P.L\  55-561. 
2«     Illg^ t^tion a  11 x ed  Hand i ca pped  % 

* "These  furitis  are  maintained  at  the  FY -1984  level.  t-The 
BIA  justification  shows  tfcfis  as  main taining  . the  FY  19^5  base. 
However,  this  is  questionable,  since  in  other  categories, 
maintenance  of   the;  base  has  required  an  increase  in  fund's.  In 
any  case,   the  comments  i n  subsection  *a.H  -above  apply*  The 
maintaining, of   the  base  merely  don ti  mites  t^he  inadequacy  of 
previous  funding. -  i 
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3.  v  St  Hcig  n     Trans  do  r  t La  t  i  on 

This  ts  increased  ih  amount.     However^   this  increase  *  ' 
^merely  £i>n^  Che  FY^^SS  base,,  retaining  ^hc  FV-1984   level  of  \ 
services-.     As  stated  above ,  - this  continues  into  another  Sanding 

year 'the  inadequacies  in  the  transportation*  fcudget.  fc 

-   

4 *     Ts^^ga* 'Support  -  Agency  and  Ar^a  Offices 

This  rund  is  increased  to  bVj^ig  the*  funding  up  to  FY  . 

*  *  .  ' .  ■* 

1985  base  an 3  then  increased  $600,600  more  to  iundUan  education 

^management  information  syste^j.,    An  education  HIS  is  critically 

needed.     'However,  BIA  effo»t$r-in  this  direction  "in  the  past  have 

been  a  waste  of  funds..    'Phis  is  an  area  where  careful  *  . 

£ongressi4hal  oversight  is  needed  to  make  sure  that  the  project  • 

stays  on  target ,  that  trhe  'moneys  are  spent-  Sor  what  they  are 

supposed  t©  be:spent  for,  that  the  work  is  competently  done  Jand  . 

that*Indian  tribes  are  Hivolved.     There'  shotfld  also  be  specific 

language  in  the  appropriation  assuring  Tribal  acceis  to  the 
*  t  ' 

education  MIS.^This  should  include  terminals  for  Trir^al*  * 
departments  of  education ,  program  compatibility  and*  tHe  iijee. 
The  data  this  system  is  supposed  to  generate  is  information  which 
Indian  tribes  desperately  need  to  engage  in  their  own  education 
-planning,   as  anticipated  by  P.L.    9§-56l\  * 
6.     School  Boa rd  T4  a  ining  - 

This  fund  is  maintained  at  its^F^f  1984  level  of  * 
$S25,000.     Congress  should  restore  these  funds  to  the  individual 
school  boards,         provided  In  federal  regulations  and  allow  the 
boards  to  .decide  how  and  where  to  obtain  training. 


6  -     P re  -1T\ nde  r ga  r  ten  Prog r ams 

This  program  is  being  closed  out  ass  required  by  { 

Congress  in  tfce  1984  appropriation.     It  is  unfortunate  not  to  y 
< 

have  pre-kindergarteh  programs  under  BIA  education.-   Head  Start 
is  ui^cypt  he  Department  .Sr"  Health  and  Human-  Services,  '  If  the  0-4 
age  Category  or  any  part  of  it  were  included  within  BIA 
education,  this  would  have  positive  implications  for  Ending  foj: 
special  education  to  this  age  category,  under  P,L*  94-142, 
7„     In  General 


142. 


While  the  BIA  anticipates  a  decline  in  overall 
.enrollment  because  of  the  transfer"  of  the  Alaska  school^  'to  the 
state,  it  anticipates  an  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  remaining 
BIA  schools  as  students* move  back  from  public  schools  to  the  BIA 
system.  Nowhere  is  there  any  planning  for  increased  services  to 
accommodate  this.     Nowhere  is  the£e  any  program  directed  towarc 
the  student  dropped  out  of  school. 


D.     JOHNSON  0 *  MALLEV  PROGRAM  DOES  NOT  ADDRESS  INCREASED  DEMAND 

l      y  /  ^  , 

Funding  for  the  Johnson  O* Hal ley  Program  is  maintained  at 
0 

the  same  level  it  was  "last  year.     This  is  done  despite  the  fact 
thai  at  least   10  more  Alas*k«  BIA  schools  will  be  added  to  the 
Alask4  public  schoois^and  Inter-mountain  hoarding  School  will' be 
closed,  with  20  percent  of   the  IMBS  students  entering  public 
school.     In  addition,  as  noted  in  the  BIA's  own  program 
justification,  more  states  are  expanding  their  JOM  program  to 
include  3  and   4  year  olds.     This  has  -been  done   in  the  pa 
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.with  the  Nava^j^  program.     As  a  consequence,   leaving"  the  JOM 
appropriation  at  its  1984  level  results  in  a  decrease  in  funding 
for  each  eligible  student.  m For  example f  the  Navajo  JOM  prog^im 
funded  its  subcontractors  at  a  pel  capita  amount  of  $141 t 13  in  FY 
1980.     In  FY   1984  the  per  capita  amount  was  $110* 16,     For  FY  1985 
the  amoujrt  will  be  even  less. 

It  should  be  noted  t&at . the  BIA  student^ count  figures, used 
S for  its  *J0M  justification  {apd  the  ISEF  justification)  are  very 
questionable.  The  figures  show  a  net  decrease  in  studentfs  in  BIA 
schools   {a  consequence  of  the  closures  mentioned  above)  but  not 
net  increase  in  Indian  students  in  public  schools «     This  is  not 
possible,  ' 

The  formula  for  allocating  Johnson  O* Hal ley  funds  needs  to 
h&  changed.     This  formula  was  developed  by  a"4  vote  of  all  "Indian 
Tribes*  with  each  '•tribe"  receiving  one  vote*.     Bach  Alaska  Native 
village  was  counted  as  a  "Tribe*.,    The  resultant 'formula 
excessively  favors  the  state  -of  Alaska  where  per-pupil 
expenditures  are  high.     It  penalizes  Indian  children  living  in 
states  which  underfund  education-     The  JOM  per  student  amount  for 
Alaska  is  $276.10.     For  Arizona  it  is-  $126.07,    /This  does  not 
reflect  just   increase  costs  In  .Alaska.     It  also  reflects  the 
sorry  state  of  school  f inancinj^iTi  Arizona.  -  Arizona  Indian 
children  are  penalized  twice  --  once  by  the  State1 of  Arizona  and 
once  by  the  BIA.     Congress  should  require  the  BIA  to  come  up  with 
a  more  equitable'  formula   for  distribution  of  these  funds  and  a 
more  equitable  system  of   tribal  voting.  * 
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E.     CONTINUING  EDUCATION  FUNDING  "DOES  NOT  KEEP  UP  WITH  DEMAND 

The  continuing  education  budget  does  not* keep  up  with  the 
program  demand.     There  is  a  slight  increase  in  higher  education 
scholarships  which  only  partially  recoups  prior  cuts.     There  are 
cuts  in  Tr iba lly-controlled  Community  Col  lege s  -and  Adult 
education , ^despi te  the  .clear  need  fqr  these  programs. 
•  U^^i^her  Education'. 

This  category  is  increased  $1,219,000  above*  FY  1984,^ 

<**  ; 

$1,  2'$2,000  above  the  FY  1985  base.     This  increase  partially  .:, 

restores  prior  program  cuts  but  does  not  restore  the  *full  prior 

level  of  funding.     In  FY  1982,  the  Navajo  Higher  gduca^feiiah  ^ 

program  recei^d  $5,343*»000  *in  new  funcls.     For  the  past  two 

fiscal  years  th«  amount,  has  been  $4,968,000.     If  Navajo  receives 

its  proportional  share  of  the  proposed  increase,  it  will  restore 

approximately  $240,0^00  of  the  $375,000  that  the  Navajo  program 

has  been  cut.     At  the  same  time  the  Navajo  program:  predicts 

increased  applications.     This  is  in  part  because  the  BIA  has 

again  failed  to  established  a  line  item  fox  vocational  education 

*  i* 

and  is  cutting  back  on  the  employment  assistance  program.  With 
the  decrease  * i-n  vocational  opportunities,  more  students  go  on  to 
college, 

2)     Special  Higher  Education  > 

This  program  receives  no  increase* in  the  current 
budget.     Comments  here  art*  the  same  as  above.     Increases  are 
needed  to  meet  the  growing  ^ool  of  col  lege  ^traduaties  seeking 

/'  '  -v 

advance  degrees. 
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3 )     Adult  Educa t  ion 

This  category  of  funding  has  been  cut.     It  is  funded  at 
$202,000  below  the  FY  1984  budget,  and  $309,^00  below  the  FY  1985 
base*     BIA  comments  indicate  that  this  cut  was. based  upon, 
tribaliy-established  priorities.     If  so,  this  is  unfortunate.  < 
Adult  eSu^ration  is,  or  should  be,  an  important  part  of  the  total 


educational  package  avai 


able  on  reservation.     It  is  needed  to 


.meet  the  needs  of  people  who  were  previously  failed  by  the 
inadequacies  of  the  school  system.     The  progVarh  should  at  least 
be  Junded  at  the  FY  1985  base.     Actually, * a  whole  new  initiative 
is  needed  in  adult  education.     If  adults  who  were  by-passed  or 
under served*  by  the  education  system  in  the  past  are  to 
participate  in  and  benefit  from  the  economid^Tnrtiatives  planned 
for  Indian  reservations,  they  will  need  to  bring  up  their  basic 
skills,  as  well  a^sreceived  vocational  trailing. 

4 }     Po  st  -  g  goo n d a  -  % 

This  category  includes  the  Haskell  Indian  Junior 
College,  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  and  the  Southwest 
Indian  Poly technical  In&tftute.     It  is  gratifying  to  see^SIPI 
included  for   funding  with  no  language  about  closing  it.  SIPI 
should  receive  enhanced  funding  to  compensate  programmatically 
for  the  costs  of , the  confusion  on  SIPX's  future  over  the  past 
couple  of  years,  V* 

^     Tribal ly-Con trolled  Community  Colleges 

is  category  is  slated  for  a  cut.     The  cut  is  hard  to 

.  i 

understand  because  BIA  figutre^  project  an   increase  m  enrollment 
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for  th*£se  colleges.     Enrollment  far  FV  1983  was  3,080.  *  Estimated 

enrollment  for  FV  1984  is  3,829.     Estimated  enrollment  jjor  FY 

1985  is  3,915.     With  these  estimates,   the  cut  is  totally 
i  ■* 
unjustified^  Navajo  Community  College  alone  is  scheduled  for  a 

* 

cut  of, $525, 000.     These  cutis  *shou Id  be  opposed.     The  finding 
should  be  at -the  FV  1985  per. student  base*  with  accommodation  for 
the  projected  'increase  in  enrollment.     Navajo  Community  College 
is  preparing  its  own  testimony  in  support  of  its  appropf iation . 
Congress  is  requested  to  consider  favorably  th^jfNCC  testimony, 
since  vfe  'h*as  the  concurrence  and  support  of  the  Navajo  Tribe* 
6)     Vocational  Education  ■ 

This  category  is  included  in' this  briefing.     But  it  is  „ 
not  included  in  the  BIA  education  budget.     Each  year  the  BIA 
fails  to  seek  vocational  education  funding,  although  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  administered  by  the  U.S.   Department  of 
Education  haa  a  provision  for  a  one  percent  set  aside  for  Indian 
Education  and  provides  for  a  VB1A  match  o£  these  funds.  BIA's 
economic  development  initiatives  are  not  going  to  improve  the 
lives  of  adult  Indian  workers  unless  the  issue  of  vocational 
education  is  squarely  faGed  and  funds  are  provided  for  this 
needed  component  of  the  education  system.   New  funds  should  be 

m 

sought.     Other  programs  should  not  be  under  cut  to  fund 
vocational  education. 

F.      BIA  CONSTRUCTION  FUNDING  DOES  NOT   KEEP" UP  WITH  DETERIORATION 
RATE 

The  BIA  budget  for  construction  at  buildings  and  utilities 
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will  result  in  continuing  deterioration  of'  BIA  facilities , 
especially  school  facilities.     The  total  proposed  buildings  and 
utilities  construction  budget  is  $40,0G0,0OQ.     Of  this,  , 
$3§,GG0,00Q  is^ror  facilities  improvement  and;  repair.     It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  $13,O0G,OOG  will  be  used  for 
projects  on  the  Navajo^ reservation,  primarily  education  projects. 
According  to  a  1979  study^and  based  on  current  dollars!  the  cost 
of  PI4R  projects  already  in  design  for  the  Navajo  Reservation  ( 
along  is  listed  on  the  books  of  Interior's  Facilities  Management 
program  as  $67.8  million,     rta  actual  need  is  reported  to  be  in  * 
excess  of  $200,000,000  in  necessary  renovations.     The  rate  ef 
repair  is  increasing  the  cost  of  repair.     Broken  or  deteriorated 
facilities,  if  they,  remain  unrepaired,  are  more  susceptible  to 
weather  damage  and  further  deterioration*     It  would  be  an  economy 
to  make  a  major  initiative  now  to  bring  facilities  up  to 
life-safety  standards  and  remedy  deteriorated  conditions  instead 
of  waiting  for  crises. 

It  should  be  noted  that  FI&R  appears  to  be  placed  within  the 
BIA  again.     This  is  probably  a  good  idea.     An  additional  step 
should  be  taken  and  place  education's  FI&R  budget  under 
education.  k 

G.      FORWARD  FUNDING. 

*The  Navajo  Division  of  Education  in  the  past  has  recommended 
forward  funding  for  educational  programs.  This  recommendation  is 
repeated  here.     The  cost  of  late  funding  in  administrative  time 
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and  costs  is  tremendous.     Planning  is  made  more  difficult.    .It  is 
also  made  of  poorer  quality.     There  are  actual  staff  positions 
that  have  to  be  maintained  at  the  administrative  level  just  to 
keep  track  of  funding  because  of  thb  chaotic,  piecemeal  way  the. 
money  comes  in.     For  instance,  allocations  under  ISEF  for  this 
school  ^oar  were  sent  out  January  20,   1984.     Op  to  that  poifit, 
interim  figures  and  conditional   funding  were:  all  the  schools  had, 
Now  they  have  to  "figure  back?  and  rectify  their  budgets.     If  the 
eduqational  programs  were  forward  funded  at  the  rate  of  one  each 
year,    (i.e^   ISEF  one  year,   Impact  Aid  the  next,  JOM  after  that) 
the  result  would  be  a  great  economy  over  the  time  as  scjiools  were 

ah¥&  -ifo  make  a  more,  efficient  use  of  financial  and  human 

f 

resources. 

"*  » 

v.  , 

H.     REPROGRAMMING  F¥  1984  MON&YS  #  • 

In  previous  briefing  paper s,  NQOE  has  discussed  the  J 
implications  for  BIA  education  of  reprogramming  plans. 
Reprog ramming  is  not  mentioned  in  the  BIA  proposed  budget 
justification  for  any  Indian  education  program  except  for  the 
Alamo  school  construction.     Clearly  any  reprogramming  must  be 
opposed.  The  Alamo  construction  is  long  overdue.     It  should  not- 
be  delayed  longer.     In  addition,  BIA  has  made  no  new  requests  to 
restore  the  funding.     Education  program  funding  should  be 
inviolate.     The  only  possible  response  to  these  reprogramming 
proposals  can  be  total  opposition. 


/  - 
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•    I>.     A  NOTE  ABOUT  4?0/fDS  .  4 

The  budget  for  roads  construction  is  jiot  a  part  of  the 
Indian  education  budget.     But  it  has  a*  ma^fer  impact  on  Indian 
education,  particularly  on  the  Navajo  Reservation.    More  th^n  80 
percent  of  the  roads  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  are  unimproved 
dirt.     The  dirt  in  question  is  generally  red  clay  "gumbo*.  When 
these  roads  become  wet,  they  are  rapidly  made  impassible.  When 
they  dry,  they  $ry  with  deep,  hard  ruts  that  regularly  rip  school 
buses  apart.     Axles,   suspe(vs»?ns,   tires  deteriorate  a  ad  break 
down  many  tii\^  faster  thaa  the  manufacturer's  predicted  rate. 
These  roads  are  a  major  contributing  factor*  to  absenteeism  among 
day  students  and  to  boarding,  of  elementary  students.     A  day 
school  system  will  not  be  possible  as  long  as  these  roads  form 
the  major  transportation  base  for  the  Navajo* Nation.  The 
$100,000,800  appropriated  from  the  Highway  Trust  fund  for  roads 
on  all  Indian  reservations  is  «  drop  in  the  bucket  in  comparison 
to  the  need.     There  needs  to  be  a  comprehensive  effort  tp  upgrade 
reservation  road  systems.     The  use  of  improved  gravel  roads  needs 
to  be  explored  as  a  way  of  supplementing  the  paved  road  system. 
It  is  impossible  to  develop  an  effective  day  school  system  in  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  road  system,  , 
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Nevada  Urban  Indians,  Inct 

9*7  HAST  SIXTH  STftEgT 
'    AENO.  NEVADA  MM? 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND^gSQLAK ^AFFAIRS 
gENATS""gSL£CT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIf5>'  AFFA3fjte 
BUDGET  OVERSIGHT  HEARING  TESTIMONY 


Nevada  Urban  Indians,   Inc.,   a  non-profit  Indian  organisation  founded 
tn  1975  to  represent  and  provide  human  services  to  the  2,000  urban 
Xnd i an^people  of  the  Reno/Sparks  metropolitan  area  of  Nevada,  provide 

this  testimony  and  request  your  support  of;  * 

■* 

An  appropriation  of  $12. 3  million  for  Urban  Indian  Health, 
Title  V  of  ' the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,      '  t  . 

Nevada  Urban  Indians  has  maintained  a  Health  Program  as  a  result  of 
this  Act  and  funding  for  seven   (7)  years,    therefore,  thfs  request 
is  made,  given  the  following  facts  and  ij^ormation* 

A.  Tho  full  intent  of  the  Act  has  not  been  realized  locally  and 
nationally  as  eight  (R)  years  is  not . suf f icient  time  to  rturn 
the, tid^s  of  decadee  of  neglect  and  poor  health,  * 

B.  American  Indians  still  maintain  one  of  the  lowest  health  status* 

in  the  United  States  vhicb  includes  urban  Indians  as  half  of  all 

Indians  reside  in  urban  areas,- "ber  the  1980  U.S.  Census. 

*  * 

C.  Although  a  foundation  has  been  built  over-  the  past  eight  (8) 
years,  consistent  and  guality  care  takes  time,  money,  and  commit- 
ment.    Each  year  Urban  Indian  Health  Pros^rams  have  had  to 

fight   to  maintain  a  minimal  funding  level   thkt  does  not  begin 
to  approach  the  levels  of  authorization  established  in  the  Act 
in  1976  wh-ich  were  well  studied  and  supported. 

D.  Today  there  are  thir ty-eigfc t  >(3B)  Urba^n  Indian  Jfe^th  Programs, 
and  although  these  Programs  have  made  efreat  stnde\  in  their 
respective  communities,    thirty-eight    H8)    Programs  qinnot  heginv 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  many  urban  communities  of   this  nation, 

E#     Thr  con t ^*ui3 1  iorr  of  established  Programs  is  e^te'ntial 

eontinued  and  consistent  gains  are  to  he  made  over  a  2Mng  term 
period,     Urban   Indian  Health, Programs  have  again  and  aMain  proven 
thrir  need  and  cost  effective  operation.     In  fact,   carPful  study 
will   prove  that  Urban  Indian  Health  Programs  have  had  more  con- 
straints and  requirements  and  have  had  to  prove  themselves  more 
than  oth^r  such  Programs  and ' services .     We  have  welcomed  this 
ocrut  \  nv , 


An   inadequate  appropriation  will  mean   to  Nevada  Urban  Indians  the 
Ipss  and/or   impairment  of  the  following'  services, 

1)     A  Community  Health  Worker  and  Community  Health  Nursing  Program 

that  provides  out  reach  servicer,  to  the  community  that  includes  \ 
t rannpor t a t ion ,   referrals,   assisting  with  appointments,   etc.,  and 
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community  nursing  services^  that  provide  homevisi  ts/horoecare# 
health  /education  and  essentia*!  health  care  follow-up  for  high 
risk  patents  such  as  infants,  children  and  the  elderly. 

Direct  health  care  not  available  elsewhere  in  the  conanunity 
which  *s  obtained  through  a  cooperative  relationship  with  the 
Reno/Sparks  Indian  Colony  through  the  Reno/Sparks  Tribal  Health 
Center®    For  services,  Nevada  Urban  Indian's  health  Program 
provides  nursing  and  lab  staff ing,  patient  supplies  and  comm^ni^ 
support  services.  ^  .  1 

An  Infant/ChiN^  Weill  Clinic  that  provides  pediatric  services  to 
infants/children^  a  population  that  prior  to  the  program,  did 
not  receive  consistent  and  supportive,  care.     Services  include 
weekly  well  child  elicits  and  newborn  care,.  1  Health  education' 
'  iljilso  and  important  a:ea  of  service. 


Health  education  actiyii|fees  that  are  integrated  into  all  seryice 
areas  and  Lrfctnote  healtTT maintenance  alfcp*  individual  responsibility,. 

Over  the  years-^myrid  of  information  nas  boon  generated  and  developed 
to  continuajRy  sTVqw  the  need  for  Uriban  Indian  Health  programs  and  to 
hese  Programs ^  have  made.     We^hope  >^  will  care- 

takej^nto  considerafaAon^new  information, 
governmerltk  comm i tmen^r- t^fc the  urban  Indian' 
se  keep  \n\mind  ^fiat  health  should  not 
be  a  luxury  but  a  i/ight  of  all. 


f    )     detail  the  impact 
}bsN-^   /     fully  review  the  information, 
^"^Sj/^^and  ultimately,  renew  the  gove 
V      people  of  this  counjery.  Pleas 
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Northwest  Portland  Area  Indian  Health  B^rd 

J?JMW  SECOND  AVE    •    ROOM  221    •    PORTLAND,  OREGON  97209 
*  (503)228-4185 

Testimony  of  the  Hortbwest  Portland  Area  Indian  Health  Board  on  the 
Administration's  Proposed  FY  1 985 ^Indian  Health  Service  Budget 

Mr.  Chairman,  Honored  Members  of  Congress,  and  Guests?  ^ 

The  Northwest  Portland  Area  Zn4N&  Health  Board,  representing  the  thirty-six 
federally- recognized  tribes  in  the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho,  and  as 
delegated  by  the  trlSal  governaents  by  resolution,  appreciates  tMa  opportunity  to 
^peet  with  you  today  to  discuss  iaportant  budget  and"  polie^  issues  affecting  the 
Indian  Health  Service.    The  health  care  provided  to  Northwest  Indies  by  IHS  is  of 
critical  'importance  to  our  tribal  govarrtfctents,  and  we  strive  to  do  everything 
possible  to  maintain  and  iaprovt  the  health  services  provided  as  a  part  of  the 
federal  responsibility  to  Indian  people. 

In  the  Pacific  Sorthwest,  over  100,003  Indians  ^ve  on  reservations, ■ in  urban 
areas,  and  in  small  communities.  Of  these,  approximately  75,000  Indians  ca^fftved*" 
health  services  through  tf\  «IHS  system  last  year,  add  this  number  will  licreas*  in 
fiscal  year  1985,*  Aside  f*»  the  natural  population  increases  among  Korthwest  tribes 
of  over  2%  per  year,  we1?ave  an  undetermined  but  significant  nua^af-df  people 
returning  to  the  reservations  who  then  become  eligible  for  health  services  through 
IHS.  * 

The  fiscal  year  1985  budget  for  IHS  proposed,  by  the  Administration  is  not 
sufficient  to  provide  adequate  health  services  to  our  Indian  population.  Numerous 
vital  parts  of  the  Indian  health  delivery -system  are  proposed  for  elimination,  which 
would  wipe  out  the  results  of  years  of  planning  and  effort.    It  is  not  cost-effective 
or  appropriate  for  the  federal  government  to  attempt  to  restructure  IHS  through  the 
budget,  process.    The  proposed  changes  would  strike  at  the  he&rt  of  the  special 
mission  of  IHS  by  weakening  preventive  programs,  reducing  tribal  involvement  in 
health,  and  abandoning  the  improvement  of  ambulatory  care  clinics  and  tribal 
sanitation  systems,  *  ' 

In  FY  1984,  a  similar  Administration  budget  for  IHS  was  rejected  by  Congress  in  m 
favor  of  a  much  more  adequate  budget  which  preserved  the  capability  of         to  provide 
at  least  th^e  same  level  of  care  as  in  previous"  years.    Our  Northwest  tribes  than 
for  that  %jpport,  particularly  in  '  increasing  appropriations  for  contract  health 
care,  an  urgent  priority  in  the  Northwest.    Now  we  must  again  ask  your  assists1 
protecting  Indian  health  care- 
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In  the  area  of  clinical  services,  we  are  moat  disturbed  by  the  program  decreases 
proposed  Tor  the  dental ,  mental  health,  alcoholism,  and  contract  health  care 
progra«at  and  the  inadequate  mandatory  cost  increases  allowed  under  hospitals  and 
clinics.    Quality  of  care  would  suffer  greatly  with  suc*h  inadequate  resources  to 
serve  an  expanding  service  population.    Many  Indian  people  would  have  to  be  turned 
away  fro*  our  IKS  and  tribal  clinics.    Contract  hatlth  care  would  again  be  restricted 
to  life- threatening  cases  only.    Mental  health  and  alcohol  is*  programs,  which  are  not 
now  able*  to  meet  the  demand  for  care,  would  be  even  less  able  to  deal  with  these, 
serioua  jrf*bblems  in  our  coaounities.  • 

Iventive  programs  are  hit  even  harder  in  the  Administration's  proposed  budget, 
with  si zeablr^  workload  decrease*  io  sanitation,  public  health  (farming,  and  health 
education.    The  Community  Health  Representative  Program,  one  of  the  aost  valuable  IKS 
programs  and  the  sole  health9  presence  on  autny  of  our  snail  reservations ,  is  again  in 
danger  of  elimination,  although  Congress  has  repeatedly  recognized  its  vital 
importance  to  Indian  health  care*  These  cut*  are  not  reasonable  or  cost-effective  and 
we  urge  your  action  in  restoring  thes^e  necessary  programs. 

We  oppose  the  integration^of  $19.*  all lion  in  projected  reimbursements  fro* 
Medicare,  Medicaid  and  third-party  payors  into  the  IBS  base  budget,  covering 
necessary  expenditures  for  mandatory,  coat  increases "in  hospitals  and  clinics, 
sanitation,  public  health  nursing  and  health  education.    $15. A  is  scheduled  to  be 
taken  from  the  Kedicare/Medicaid  collections,  which  totaled  less  than  $25  million  in  k 
FY  1Q83.  The'  projection  of  $55.4  million  In  SPY  1 985  collections  is  unrealistic  and  is 
probably  over  twice  what  IKS  will  receive.    Dependance  upon  $4  Bill  ion  in  other 
third-party  collections  is  also  unrealistic.    What  are  the  contingency  plans  to  be- 
followed  »if  these  reimbursement*  fall  far  short^of  the  optimistic  estimates?  If-over 
half  the  1°85  Medic are /Medicaid  collections  are  siphoned  of ft  to  cover  mandatory  costs 
instead  of  being  used  to  correct  deficiencies  in  hospital  aaUclinic  facilities,  thm 
JCAH  accreditation  of  our  IHS  facilities  could  be  jeop&rdigJP. 
*  Over  the  years;  the  Congress  has  strongly  supported  the  efforts  of  our  tribal, 
governments  to  becoffie  no  re*  involved  in  health  care  by  assuming  responsibility  for 
administration  of  I HS  programs.    The  proposed  elimination  of  the  tribal  management  > 
funds,  which  support  tribal  PL  93-638  development  activities,  would  be  a  set-back  for 
Indian  self  determination.    The  Northwest  Portland  Area  Indian  Health  Board' and  other 
Northwest  health  advisory  boards  are  funded  through  this  line  item  to  provide  an 
organized  mechanism  for  advising  IHS  of  the  needs  and  priorities  of  the  Indian 
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ents  and  tribal  governments,  as  well  as  to  provide  health  information  and 

technical  assistance  on  639  contracting  and  other  Issues.    These  boards  will  also  be, 

eliminated  if  the  tribal  management  funds  are  lost.    Please  support  tribal  i 

self-determination  activities  by  restoring  the  tr'i&al  management  funds. 

The  phase-out  of  the  Indian' health  manpower  program  would  also  be  a  "blow  to 

self-determination  by  depriviVig  hundreds  of  Indian  stuUents  of'  the  chance  to  become 

healthy  professionals  in  Indian  health  programs.    A  budget  cut  in  the  scholarship 

program  is  particularly  short-sighted,  as  IHS  is  now  suffering  severe  shortages  of 

health  professionals,  a  p rob 1  era  which  will  becooe  critical  when  the  ^ National  Service 

Corps  flj^ements  are  no  longer *svai lable; 

9  i      The  elimination  of  the  urban  health  projects  in  Seattle,  Spokane,  and  Portland 

would  cause  an  overload  in  Uorthwest  IHS  and  tribal  clinics?  we  would  not  be  aole  to 

serve  this  additional  population.  j  % 

The  proposed  elimination  of  all  funding  in  FY  1985^for  facilities  construction 

and  sanitation  facilities  construction  is  of  great  concern- to  our  tribes,  because  we 

know  that  dollars  properly  spent  in  these  areas  have  a  huge  p«*y«off*in  cost-benefit 

and  improved  health  status.    In  the  Northwest,  aabulatory  care  facililies  are  the 

backbone  of  the  IHS  heal th • program,  providing  culturally-appropriate  primary  health 

care  combined  with  vital  preventive  programs.    At  their  best,  these  clinics  provide 

personal  attention  to  clients  and  their  families,  at  each  visit  educating  them  to  be 
»  "  a  ■ 

healthier  anymore  heal tn-conscious .    Vfljprt  adequate  clinics  exist  in  the  Northwest, 

contract!  care  hospital  admissions  have  declined.    The  capita^ investments  made  in  IHS 

ambulatory  care  facilities  pay  a  far  greater  dividend  in  health  status  improvements 

than  the  much  larger  investments  necessary  for  hospital  construction. 

Unfortunately,  the  ambulatory  care  program  has  received  very  little  attention  in 

recent  year's.    Since  the  facilities  construction  priority  system  went  into  effect  in 

^1^81,  only  three  clinics  have  been  built.     In  tH^  Northwest ,  we  havtf  numerous  clinics 

serving  enormous  caseloads  in  overcrowded,  outdated  facilities.    The  crowded 

conditions  and  long  waiting  times  create  much  patient  dissatisfaction  and  are  very. 

detrimental  to  staff  morale.    Where  facilities  and  equipment  are  inadequate,  our 

Indian  patients. are  shunted  into  emergency  rooms  and  other  inappropriate,  high-cost 

settings,  fr 

the  services  provided  in  bur  IHS  clinics  are  not  available  in  the  private 

sector;  there  is  no  substitute  for  what  they  have  to  offer.    We  urge  Congress  to 

Consider  thr  importance  of  these  small  but  overwhelmingly  important  components  of 


-  >  "... 

the  Indian  health  care  syste®.  They  have  been  overlooked  too  long.    Plea**  restore 
thee  to  the  priority  they  4«aenve. 

There  is  also  •  continuing  need  in  the  Korthwest 4for  sanitation  facilities 
construction.    This  is  an  important  preventive  health  measure  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  our  tribes.    £ven  if  new  housing  construction  Is  slowed,,  there  is  a 
large,  backlog  of  existing  sanitation  syataoa  which  are  sub-standard  and  a  health  - 
hazard.  Federe^  doll  era  spent  In  improving  the  sanUtTlon  systess  on  our  reservations 

1  reduce  Clinic  and'  hospital  visits  and- play  a  significant  role  in  reducing  the  infant 
mortality  rate  in  our  Indian  population,  a  rate  which  is  still  well  above  that  of , the 

.  general  Deflation.  < 

The  Administration  proposal  to  restructure  the  IHS  budget  by  transferring  *£e 
^ian  Heslth  Facilities  Program  into  the  Indian  Heal tj)  Appropriation  ia  a  change  we 
cannot  support.    Such  a  aove  .would  lessen  the.  separate  identity  of  construction 
funds  and" would  »*ke  it  easier  for  the -Administration  to  use  these  funds^or  purposes 
other 'than  construction.    The  sulti-yemr  availability  of  the  funds^  would  also  be 
lost.  .Please  protect,  the.  Indian  Health  Facilities  Program  by  preserving  the  present 
IHS  budget  structure.-  .    *'  ' 

Thank  you  for. the  opportunity  to  testftTy  here  today. 
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STATEMENT  08  BEHALF  OT 
TH$  OGLALA  SIOUX  TRIBE  T>F 
THE  PIKE  RIDGE  RESERVATION  BY 
NEWTON  CUKMIKOS,   TRIBAL  'COUNCILMAN 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IKtTtRIOR 
AKD  RELATED  AGEKCXES 
OF 

THE  BOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
February  21,  1984 


Mr*  Chairman ,  ay  nue  i*  Newton  Cummings*     I  am  .Chairman 
of  tha  Finance  Comwittae  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  and  have 
beenlauthor i  xad  by  the  Tribe  to  Submit  this  statement  on  the  proposed 
Mffau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  Health  Service    budgets  for  Fiscal 
Vear  1985.   'i  ' 


First ,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Congress  for  ^impelling  the^  Bureau 
to  follow  the  Tribal  Council's  funding  priorities  for  Fiscal  Year* 
1984.    X  also  want  to  be  sure  that,  the  record  is  absolutely  clear 
as  to  what  the  Tribe's  dispute  with  the  Bureau  on  the  E.Y.  1984 
budget  was  about.    The  Tribe  fully  recognizes  the  neej^to -increase 
funding  for  the  discharge  of  the  fedaral  trust  resp^ff ility  as  to 
tribal  lands  and  funds  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reserve  t  iohrWrhe  Tribe 
agrees  with  the  Bureau  that  thase  programs'  are  underfunded  at'  present 
and  that,  as  a  result,  the  Tribe's  -range  has  deteriorated  due  to 
prairie  dog  infestation  and  tribal  income  has  been  reduced  as  a  result 
of  Bureau  mismanagement. 


However,  when  the  Bureau  proposed  to  increase  these  programs 
in  F.Y.  1984  by  cutting  law  enforcement  and  education  programs,  thd 
Tribe  objected ,    We  pointed  out  that  the  present  level  of  law  enforce- 
ment funding  is  essential  to  protect  lives  and  property  on  the  Reser- 
vat  ion  and  that  a  cutback    dn      education  is  simply  giving  up  the 
future  of  our  people.    We  insisted  on  no  reductions  in  these  programs, 
and  we  asked  the  Bureau  to  seek  an  increase  in,  funding  for  trust 
programs. 
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We  note  that  the  F» Y .  1985  budget  does  include  modest 
increases   (Bureau-w,ide)   in  natural  resources  development  and  trust 
responsibilities.     We  note  that  the  Bureau  justifies  a  small 
($279,000)   increase  in  financial  trust  services;  based  on  "tribal 
concerns  abottt  the  Bureau's  ability  to  manage  trust  income  with 
the  limited  resources  presently  provided."    Nevertheless,  no  in- 
creases to  handle  our  trust  income  or  conserve  our  tribal  range 
are  projected  in  the  F.Y.  1985  figures  given  us  by  the  Bureau  for 
our  ppo^rams  at  Pine  Ridge.     The  inadequacy  of  our  trust  services  '  ^ 
are  such  that  we  could  utilize  this  entire  $290,000,   in  addition 
to  the  $272,000  budget  planned  for  trust  services  on  our  Reservation 
by  the  Bureau,  The  Bureau  has  infon&ed  us  that  it  is  proposing  a 
prairie  dog  control  program  to  protect  our  tribal  range  to  be  funded- 
by  an  F.Y.  1984  supplemental  appropriation,  but  we  understand;  t hat 
no  such  supplemental  appropriation  Has  been  requested  frosv-tfte  Congress 
as  yet. 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  request  your  urgent  attention  to  the  defic- 
iences  in  the  Federal  Government  * s  discharge  of  its  trust  respon- 
sibility on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation*  particularly  as  to  the 
collection  and  handling  of  tribal  income  and  the  conservation  of 
the  Tribe's  ^raiing  lands.     We  ask  that  you  work  with  the  Bureau 
to  assure  an  adequate  funding  level  for  these  programs  wi  thoufcr  makirig 
the  drastic  cuts  in  education  and  law  enforcement^  which  the  Bureau 
has  proposed  in  the  past.  (f 

^    Finally,  we  wish  to  oppose  the  Bureau's  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate the  separate  budget  item  for  Indian  Contract  Support.  Our  

Tribe  operates  approximately  $3.7  million  of  Bureau  programs  (in- 
cluding educational,  law  enforcement ,  tribal  courts,  housing  and 
aid  to  tribal   gnvernnwnt)  under  Public  Law  93-638.     We  understand 
that  section  106(h)  of  Public  Law  93-638  requires  the  Government 
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to  provide  us  with  sufficient  overhead  funding  over  end  above  the 
Agency  level  of  funding  for  these  programs  to  allow  us  to  seat  the 
additional  costs  of  contracting  without  diverting  Agency  level  funds 
to  pay  for  overhead. 

The  present  system  nay  not  be  perfect  but  it  is  based  on  that 
principle.     When  there  is  a  shortfall >  Congress  has  demonstrated  its 

support  for  Public  Law .93-63S  by  providing  supplemental  funds, 

* 

Under  the  Bureau *m  new  plan,  no  such  supplemental  for  6  38  over- 
head would  ever  be  requested  again.    Any  increase  in  633  overhead  would 
simply  b*  paid  for  by  cutting  down  on  the  services;  available  to  Indian 
people.    We  think  this  approach  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  Bureau 
in  its  struggle  to  maintain  its  control  over  our  lives  by  discouraging 
the  tribal  operation  of  Bureau  programs ,  and  we«ask  your  Committee  to 
reject  'it.  . 

We  fully  support  the  Bureau's  plan  to  work  with  the  Interior 
Inspector  General  and'  other  federal  agencies^to  ensure  timely  nego- 
tiation of  overhead  costs  and  full  reimbursement  of  such  costs  by  the 
Government,    These  are  the  only  changes  really  needed  in  the  present 
system  if  the  Congress  still  intends  to  fulfill  the  promise  made  by 
the  President  in  1970  that  Indian  tribes  can  operate  ihei^  own  programs 
with  continued  federal  financial  support.  *  Vs'/M-  '**'*';* \* 

rOne  further  point  for  your  attention  is  £he  'adequacy  hi  the 
overhead  funds  requested  'by  the  Adrr&ni strat*ion ,  ev*Si  ^  the  j new  approach 
of  lumping  overhead  with  program  funds  'is  accepted.  %The* fiupeau  is. 
requesting  "a  totai~of  $ 3? /?PV000  "for"  638  overhead  funding.     We  under- 
atand_f*«W^ureau  sources  that  its  latest  estimate  of  the  amount  needed 
to  pay  638  overhaad  costs  in  F*V.   1985  is  $50,000,000,     We  urge  you  to 
,take  this  matter  up  with  the  Bureau  and  ensure  that  sufficient  6  36/ 
overhead  funds  are  appropriated  in  F.Y.  1985  to  permit  continued  &3S  * 
contracting  without*  cutbacks  in  services  to  finance  overhead  costs.. 
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On  behalf  of  our  Tribe,  I  also  wish  to  cossaent  on  one 
aapectof  the  Indian  Health  Service  budget  request  for  F.Y,  19^5. 
The  Administration  has  failed  to  request  funds  for  construction  of 
^  the  Pine  Ri<^e  Indian  Hospital  although  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
$1,^6Q,O0Q  for  planning  and  design  of  the  hospital.     Since  planning 
and  * design'  funds  are  already  available,   the  project  should  be  ready 
for  construction  long  before  September  30 ,  1985.     The  need  for  a  new 
hospital  at  P^ne  Ridge  is  well  recognized  by  the  Indian  Health  Service 
andTby  your  Cosssittee.    He  appreciate  the  support  for  the  project  which 
you  demonstrated  by  the  decision  to  approve  the  design  and  urge  that  the 
Congress  follow  through  by  appropriating  construction  funding  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  Administration  has  also  failed  to  include  funds  for  design 
and  construction  of  the  out-patient  facility  at  Kyle  on  our  Reservation, 
although  this  project  was  ^pprovrnd  by  this  Committee,  which  provided 
planning  funds  in  the  F.Y,   1984  appropriation.     We  understand  that  the 
Indian  Health  Service  has  identified  a  need  for  $3,760,000  to  complete 
the  construction  of  this  project,  * 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  continued  interest  in  and 
helpfulness  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  people. 
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ROUGH  ROCK  SCHOOL  BOARD,  INC. 

Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School  •*  Box  217  *  CNnte,  Arizona  86503 


mm  <l  kodf 

l»K»tj|t  (facte  January  20 ,  193  4  (tfl)  72*- 13 11 


Honorable  Hark  Andrsws,  Chairman 
Senate  S«luct  Csntcittee  on  Indian  Af fairs 
SK  838  Hart  Senate  Office  Buildlnc 
Washinatanf^Bu  C.  20510 

Dear  Honori^^^^ 

Enclosed will  find  rateriais  sufcmitted  by  Rough  Rock 
D^sicr.stratida  School        Contract  School  operating  under  public  taw 
>i-  :a  on  -h'i  T2ava:o  :r.di  -»r.  ?.*eervitiot:|  to  individual  C:.-n«r^swr  anJ 

«e  are  ar  a  threshold -of  improving  quality  Indian  ad-jca tion,  but 
without  your  help,  we  cannot  accorplish  the  total  educational  goals  as 
set  forth  by  our  school,     You  car  be  of  great  help*  mtkina  sure  we  have 
monies  available  at  the  bagLnnimr  jf  eech  fiscal  year,  which  is  October. 
We  have  proposed,  as  well  as  cth*    contract  schools,  Chat  Congress 
resolve  late  fundinq  to  schools  t    introducing  Forward  funding,  whereby 
»oni"»s  ari  appropriated  cnt  year  .     advance  to  start  full  operation 
promptly. 

m  * 

\t-*ch"-l  ic*r    rose  1  .lions  vhi-h  ~r<Mfc-  to  -V  • 

ir  —  ira  pi-.,l*-is  :r,w-.  *i-nir.  c=n-::it  of  tndlrrtt  cost;;.     I  r.  * 

r*-'- ~-z  stJi*'"        '  -/         ."vr.n..  .  a^u::  la  v  r.'.-ncer       AIUuu;.: --rr j  j .  tr.  '  : 
r-ic-n»end.*d  ro/tht  lurevj  th?.t  *U  -public  law  contractors  be 

funuodst  L5.i%  adrims-iratively.    This  lev«l  of  funding  wouli 
drastically  curtail  ?er  hc?3  ta  prcgrans  involved.    Mso,  as  of  tod.iv, 
-ur  acnool  had  r.ct  y,v-   :*»-cti2tdd  .i-erheid  costs  fcr  our  current  fiscal 
'  -»\r.  -la-Cr.  J  it    *:t  t^--     >r1  f-r  :*         .ner.uo  fu'.l-   ir.d   it  th<: 

^-  * 

Other  reiclu-iont  and  decus^onts  couch  upon  such  matters  as 
?r«kinder^arter.,  reauthorization  of  Title  VII  and  Title  IV  programs  and 
tr.e  insufficiencies  xr.  tha  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs*  India/i  School 
Iq-.il  1 2d 'ion  Pfcar^r.  fcrtsulaa. 

w>uii  *rrr'»Ci«kic  iny  supcert  ysra  ccn  Jive  tc  India-  educational 

f-  .r-a'":rp,     > ' ■  :v  j.**  tn-.st  ^rer-^iF  icr. r.c  s»ir  .v*  ids  ir.  surcir.rt  vat  . 
r*^r.  1;  jf.l  f i sn.-.t.  * 

■#  *' 

.    %  ?sr.rtr-;*, 

-  //   '  , 
A  .'  ■  ■   '  v- 

Jural*  C -  Becay 

SdsMi  lam*  feeserc.    Essertt  &u  Sf.  •  Em*t  *  Oca  *  ft*  Haeki  *  Ln  1  W  -  ft*  {1  P^qc  *  fcfctsat 

-s   .  
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POSITION  PAPERS 
SENATE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  QN  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

February  21,  1084 

Presented  by  Jiramie  C.  Begay ,  Executive  Director 

ROUGH  ROCK  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL 
Box  217 
Chinle,  Arizona    86503  m 

*»  » 
My  name  is  Jimreie  C.  Beg  ay  and  I  am  representing  Rough 
Rock  Demonstration  School  which  is  situated  on  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation  in  Rqugh  Rook,  Arizona., 

Mrt  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee;  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  describe  the  concern*  pertaining  to 
the  needs  of  our  school ,  which  presently  i a  operating  under 
the  aegis  of  Public  Law  93-638, 

Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School  was  the  firs^  contrracf 
school,  starting  in  1966  when  education  was  failing  Indian 
students.    At  that  time,  people  started  to  look  for  alternative 
education  and  Indian  educators-  felt  that  one  of  the  best 
possible  methods  was  to  introduce  bilingual  and;  bicultural 
programs  into  regular  academic  settings,  bringing  borne  the 
environment  into  the  classroom  so  that  students  would  feel  at 
ease,  learning  both  side  of  culture.    Since  we  were  the  fore- 
runner of  Indian  Education  with  community  involvaeut f  there 
hAve  been  hundreds  of  P.L.  33~638  programs  springing  up  all 
around  the  country.    We  can  say  that "our  dream  did  not  falter 
by  the  wayside,  but  again  looking  £raa.  another  perspective,  we 
did  not  foresee  that  Indian  Self -Determination  was  going  tp  be 
impacted  by  endless  red  tape  —  guidelines,  regulations  and 
policies  which  appear  to  negatively  affect  the  spirit  and 
intent,  not  to  mention  the  ability  to  implement  and  administer 
the  program  of  P.L.  93-638  educational  operations  for  Indian 
youth,     I  guess  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  trying  to  be  self-determined,  one  has  to 
be  strongly  impacted*  by  federal  guidelines*;.    However,  instead 
of  simple  regulations,  we  have  to  contend  with  a  continual, 
lack  of  responsiveness  and  continuity  at  all  levels  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  which  expend  oar  Critical  \f  for  Xs 
and  dollars  simply  trying  to  determine  what  guidel ines\are 
currently  in  force  and  how  we  can  maintain  inegrity  of 
program  and  administrative  accountability  In  the  field  wheriN 
said  guidelines  do  not  reflect  our  realistic  needs  or  situation 
in  the  field.  ■  rf  1 

At  this  time,   I  would  like  to  address  our  current 
concerns  which  we  feel  will  drastically  affect  Indian  Education, 


INDIRECT  COST:  <j 

«  *     ».  " 

The  American  Indian  Law  Center  currently  proposed  a 

15.5%  rate  however  it  appears  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

is  hanging  up  with  a  current  impetuous  to  'grandfather'  the 

current  rate  of  each  contract  school  into  a  base  program.  If 

this  proposal  is  implemented ,  both  the  administration  and 

school  program  will  suffer  severe  cutbacks  which  cannot  be 

absorbed  without  drastic  consequences  to  ongoing  goals  and 

objectives  of  the  individual  contract  schools,    trader  P.L.  93- 

638,  one  of  the  purposes  is  to  foster  the  develppment  of  sound, 

program  and  administration  which  is  responsive  to  the  specific 

goals,  objectives,'  and  philosophies  of  the.  individual  contract 

school.     Obviously,  not  all  administrative  costs  can  be  expected 

to  be  the  same  —  the  salient  factors  surrounding  each  program 

are  unique  and  demand  specific  responses.     The  issue  of  how 

Indirect  (administrative)  cost  will  be  developed  ha§  never 

been  resolved  since  1975  with  a  result  of  great  detriment  to 

all  contract  schools.     As  of  this  date,  Rough  Hock  Demonstration 

School  has  not  yet  negotiated  any  indirect  cost  for  fiscal 

year  1984  even  though  said  year  began  on  October  1(  I983# 

organization  can  meet  program  objective  and  goals  of  their 

contract  laboring  under  such  a  unwieldy  process.     The  current" 

response  to  the  matter  of  Indirect  Cost  simply  does  not  augment 

a  realistic  approach* to  program  or  administrative ^accountability . 

i 

FORWARD  FUNDING :  * 

The  Contract  Schools  never  receive  fiscal  year  monies 
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untif  %n  February  or  March  of  the  calendar  year  following  the 
October  of  the  previous  calendar  year  which  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year.     Neither  has  the  federal  government 
approved  the  budget  nor  has  the  amount  of  the  per  capita 
student  allot tment  been  determined,     These  factors  render  the 
contract  school's  budgeting  process  a  farce  with  drastic 
negative  impact  on  the  appropriate  utilization  of  funds  for 
children  as  mandated  under  the  contract.     Forward  funding 
would  allow  the  contract,  school  to  receive  their  monies  in 
advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  program  year  and  subsequently 
to  plan  and  implement  prdgram  with  the  acountability  which  is 
the  desire  of  both  the  Congress  and  the  Contract  School.  This 
problem  has  been  in  existence  since  the  implementation  of 
4  P^t.  96^561  and  we  feel  becomes  more  imperative  that  it  be 
resolved  each  year,  . 

♦  * 

REVISION  0?  P.L.  95-561: 

i  ■* 

We  support  the  revision  of  the  Weighed  Student  Factor 

to  a  more  realistic  and  flexible  one*    At  this  time,  we  receive 

only  20£  per  mile  for  transportation  regardless  of  the  fact 

that  the  majority  of  our  roads  are  unimproved  dirt  roads ; 

regardless  of  the  increase  of  costly  petroleum  products;  and 

•other  necessary  resources.     In  our  isolated  area,  with  the 
adherant  conditions,   20£  per  mile  is  a  joke  —  a  sorry  joke  on 
our  children  and  programs.     We  receive  nq  monies  for  food, 
counseling  programs,  dormitory  budgets  are  short-cut  and 
there  is  no  matching  monies  provided  for  the  operation  of  the 
contractually  mandated  vocational  educational  program.  Said 
program  is  supposedly  allotted  1%  set  aside  monies  from  the 

^Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.     To  this  date,  no  auch  funds  have 
been  made  available.     The  time  is  overdue  if  this  valuable 
and  relevant  educational  component  is  to  be  continued  for  our 
children.     With  other  federal  funding  sources  less  and  less  . 
available  to  us  for  this  program,  we  become  more  and  more  con- 
cerned that  the  Bureau  meet  its  obligation  in  this  respect. 
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OPPOSED  TO  80BEAD  KEPROG&AMMI  NG  Of  ISSP  FtJTOSt 

We  have  found  out  that  approximately  3.5  million  dollars 
q£  critical  I3EP  funds  especially  allocated  by  Congress^f or  the 
education  of  students ,  is  currently  being  targeted  for  repro- 
griming  by  the  |gireau  to  meet  its  ojro  administrative  goals. 
We  strongly  object  and  request  thai  tbie  critical  resource  be 
tunneled  back  into  the  education  of  children  as  originally 
mandated  by  Congress  and  as  is  desperately  needed  by  {£egram. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  a  need  to  look  to  its  own  house 
to  find  the  reason  for  continued  administrative  deficits  rather 
than  to  appropriate  critical  X SEP  funds  to  make  up  for  problems 
generic  to  their  own  bureaucracy.  j 

SUPPORT  fJPH  UPDATING  AND  TIMELY  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS! 

At  this  time,  the  operations  and  maintenance  program  is 
seriously  lagging.    Our  facilities  are  in  despair*    Our  school 
is  currently  in  need  of  one  million  dollars  to  meet  the  needs 
of  updating  our  facilities  as  previously  evaluated  %nd  targeted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  , a 981,    This  is  critical  for 
us  to  meet  the  standards  necessary  to  become  certified  by  the 
North  Central  Accreditation  Association.    We  can  meet  program 
objectives  only  if  our  facilities  are  up  to  code  and  support 
our  program  as  contractually  mandated. 

*  '  .« 

SUPPOBT  CRITICAL  TITLK  IV,  VII  PROGRAMS I  . 

Our  school  and  school  board  represent  the  ongoing  goVls 
and  philosophy  of  our  traditional  community  in  maintaining  the 
necessity  and  efficacy  of  the  language  and  culture  programs  for 
Indian  youth.     Our  Materials  Development  Program  has  produced 
and  continues  to  produce  critical  curriculum  supplemental 
materials  which  heretofore  has  been  unavailable  to  our  youth. 
Our  teacher  training  program  has  produced  90%  of  our  elementary 
school  teachers  and  is  a  valuable  program  for  increasing  the 
competency  of  our  Navajo  teachers.     We  support  the  ongoing  need 
for  bilingual  education        from  PreSchool  through  the  12th 
grade.     We tknow  what  advantages  appear  in  the  test  results  of 
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our  children  who  come  to  us  monolingual  in  a  language  & 
the  dominant  society  and  having  to  accomodate  themselves^ 
the  dominant  language.     These  critical  entitlement  progr 
for  the  support  of  teacher  training,  materials  development, 
bicultural  and  bilingual  education  must  be  maintained.  The 
reality  of  the  current  differences  between  our  language  and 
culture  and  that  of  the  dominant  society  demand  that  we  meet 
s  of  our  youth  with  compassion  and  an  understanding 
uch  programs  speak  to  their  needs  to  become  educated, 
al,   integrated  citizens  with  a  positive  self-concept 
an  ability  to  identify  and  participate  in  the  choices 
liable  to  such  citizens.    We  strongly  support  that  Title,  VII 
Inttian  Education  Program  be  supported  and  reauthorized  for 
continued  operation.  * 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION >PROGHAM*. 

v. 

^  We  have  been  operating  Vocational  Education  Program  for 

our  younsters  for  the  past  four  years  and  students  are  highly 
interested  in  these  selected  courses.    Over  69$  of  the  secon- 
dary student  body  are  taking  various  Vocational  Education 
courses.    A  special  thanks  to  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriation 
Committees,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  for 
their  support  in  funding,  add-on  dqllars  to  help  build  a  nice 
Vocational  Education  facilities,  Gymnasium,  and  a  Library 
complex.    The  Vocational  Education  building  is  oneoTtn^est 
equipped  facilities  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation.  Currently 
we  are  operating  100$  level  with  these  courses:     Building  Trades, 
Automotive,  Welding,  Drafting,  and  various  Business  Courses. 
As  I  mentioned,   there  is  a  high  interest  by  students  in  taking 
these  courses.     Without  monies,  these*  courses  can  no  longer  be 
continued  thus  curtailing  the  services.     During  the  last  three 
years,   the  program  has  been  operating  on  supplemental  monies 
and  said  monies  have  run  out  through  Fiscal  Year  1983  and  have 
been  unable  to  find  other  sources  to  continue  the  program. 

The  Comml^^es  have^  been  setting  aside  1%  for  program 
operation  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  supposed  to  match 
the  1%  set  aside  and  they  have  at  the  secretarial  level  reviewed 
the  matching.     We  would  like  to  request  through  your  committee 
to  urge  the  BIA  to  match  your* amount  set  aside  to  adequately 
fund  these  Indian  programs.     The  Indian  School  Equalization 
Program  formula  does  not  address  categorically  line  item  for 
Vocational  Education  Programs  and  even  set  amount  of  money  were 
to  be  programed,   other  areas  of  student  services  have  to  be 
curtailed. 
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We  strongly  urge  through  your  Committee  to  support  that 
adequate  funding  be  provided  for  Vocational  Education  Programs. 


PgS-EXHBESaiRTEK : 

Again,  through  your  Committee's  interest  in  Indian 
Education,  we  have  been  able  to  receive  fund*  to  operate  a 
pr#<-kindergarten  program  at  the  local  level ,    Hough  Rock 
Demonstration  School  has  had  a pre-kindergarten  program  since  ; 
1966  and  having  students  start  early,  has  made  academic  difference 
in  the  latter  years.    We  baViTVeen  a  rare  positive  attitude  and 
motivational  approach  to/school ^^arnijng .    The  academic 
achievements  show  progression  and  they  seem  to  be  more  result 
oriented.)  Once  again \  we  are  uring  support,  even  though  the 
lae±  funding  pwiod  is  Fiscal  Year  1684,  that  pre-kindgarten 
^monies  be  funded  again  for  Fiscal  Year  1&85  or  adequate  * 
funding  be  aXlBtted  to  the  Bureau  ao  schools  like  ours  can  get 
program  funding  under  social  service* . 

'  *j 

Currently,  we  have  seventy  youngsters  in  the  3^5 
year  olds  in  the  early  childhood  program*  and  within  a  two  year 
period,  projection  we  will  enroll  around  eighty-five  students. 
The  enrollment  at  this  level  has  been  a  steady  growth  and  this 

demands  af  us  to  provide  a  quality  program, 

^i  .    *  * 

We  urge  Appropriation  Committees  to  support  the  youngsters 
to  have  an  early  start  in  education  by  funding  them  adequately. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address  these  critical 
issues.     I  appeal  to  your  judgement  and  compassion^  ^assist  us  i 
our  efforts  to  develop  a  competent  institution  which  will  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  Indian  youth  and  to  **the  needs  of 
the  dominant  society  as  well.     In  order  to  fulfill  the  goals 
and  philosophies  of  the  contract  school,  we  must  have  regulations 
and  policies  which  are  mutually  supportive  and' allow  us  to  be 
accountable. 

\  * 
[The  submission  of;  the  Rotigh  Rock  School  Board,  Inc.  was  quite 
voluiiinous  and  considered  toq|  expensive  to  print.  The  remainder  has 
been  retained  in  ccnEUttee  files*]  . 
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WRITTEN  TESTIMONY  TO  T#£.  SENATE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
}  ONJ^H^N  AFFA I RS  TO  BE 

INCLUDED  IK  THE  HEARING  RECORD  FOR  THE. 
^      "  HEARING  HELD  FEBRUARY  21 ,  1984  V 

Dear  Committee  Members: 

I  am  Joe  McDonald,  President  of  Salisb  Kootenai  College,  on  the  Flathead 
Indian  Reservation,  In  Western  Montana,  i  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
provide  written  testimony  on  appropriations.  Saiish^Kootenal  College  (SKC)  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium  { AIHEC) ,  Members 
of  AIHEC  provided  the  Committee  with  excellent  testj^ony  regarding  appropria- 
tion needs  at  the  February  21,  19B4  hearing  .and  sSkC  agrees  and"  supports -this 
testimony. 

We  have  a  tremendous  need  for  a  supplemental  appropriation,  We  planned 
our  expenditures  on  an  initial  contract  with  the  BIA  of  $546,250.  It  was  re- 
cently ^mer^d^d  to  $435,884.  This  is  a  20%  reduction  in  funds  at  a  time  wfcen 
we  are  two"Tfote<!r*>f  the  way  through  the  school  year,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senate  Report  on  the  original  FY  64  appropriations  includes  comments 
by  Senators  that  the  Senate  would  support  a  supplemental  to  assure  each  tribal 
college  of  $2812  per  FTE.  «  ; 

Fall  quarter  SKC  naif  172  FTE,  Winter  quarter  we  have  200  FTE,  and  " 
Spring  quarter  we'll  be  about  190,  so  our  average  will  be  about  167.    If  we  can 
pet  $2812  per  FTE  and  we  average  187  FTE  for  the  year,  then  $2812  X  187  FTE 
will  result  in  $525,844.    This  amount  will 'be  back  close  to  our  original  contracts 
aVid  will  meet  our  planned  budget  expenditures. 

if  we  don't  gef  the  supplemental  we  will  be  $110,000  short  of  meeting 
projected  expenditures.    We  fiave  entered  into  contracts  with  fafcwlty  that  we 
cannot  get  out .  of  and  have  fixed  costs  that  we  are  obligated  \o 
cannot  back  out  from  the  total  planned  expenditure  of  $546,250 
funds. 

In  our  present  budget  we  have  aileady  planned  to  expend  &7jfco  from 
tuition  coifected.  The  additional  $1 10. 00(T  shortage  PL95-471  funding Vill  result 
in  our  ^pending  $207,000  from  this  year's  tuition  ($117,00$)  and  frj$  our  cash 
reserves  ($120,000),  As  you  can  see,  our  friai  resources  piannp^y  to  help  us 
become  self-sufficient  will  be  .depleted.  X. 
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f  reiterate  the  AIHE?  committee's  testimony  In  saying  that  the  tribal  col- 
leges desperately  need  a  supplemental*  appropriation  of  $1.1  million. 

The  second  part  pt  my  testimony  deals  with  the  FY  85  budget  request. 
The  ill  A  once  again  grossly  under  estimated  our  need  if  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide  reasonably  adequate  educational  programs  for  our  tribal  colleges.  We  can't 
survive  if  the  appropriation  is  $6.09  million  we  desperately  need  $9.3  million  as 
requested  by  Janine  Winay  Boy  on  behalf  of  the  A'lHEC  schools.  A  modest 
estimate  of  the  FTE  for  FY  8S  in  the  Titje  I  schools  is  3100.  It  will  certainly 
not  be  2$Q9  as  pnerftcted  by  the  BIA  in  .their  budget  request.  Please  look  at 
this  appropriation  realistically  so  that  n&h  year  we  can  have  a  reasonably  good 
education  program  and  not  be  coming  back  to  Congress  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  request, 

Thank  you  very  much,  for  your  interest  in  Indian  education  and  I  will 
appreciate,  your  frelp  ■tn  obtaining  -a  supplemental  appropriation  for  tribal  col- 
leges and  for  a  reasonable  appropriation  level  for  FY  8$.  I  will  be  more  than 
pleased  to  provide  additional  >  information  ^JfcJr  yd^t  and  even  meet  witfc  you  per- 
sonally, to  explain  our  financial  situation  at  Salish  Kootenai  College. 

Respectfully  Submitted  By: 

Dr.  Joseph  McDonald,  President 
Salish  Kootenai  College 
Fffcthead  Indian  Reservation 
Pablo,  Montana  59&S5 
(406)  675-4S00 
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■      *  PREPARED  TESTIMbNY  OK  WAYlfE  J  .*  Ji^SQ&J  TRIBAL  BUSINESS  HAN  ACER  * 

WALK  EX  RI^K  SAIUTS  TR1  SE^  icNIMZ ,  NEVADA 

Hr .  Chairman,  my  name  .  i h  \Wayn«  Johnson,  ami  1  um  the  Tribal  Business.  Manager 
the  Walker  Ri  ver^aiutw  Trite,  of  SehiAx,  Nevada.     1  have  battn  designated  by  the 
Tribe  to  ralate  CO  ^be  US  Connresa,  the  budgetary  problem*  we  have  and  continue  to 
experience  With  our  reservation  irrigation  system.     We  are  situated  in  art  isolated 
area'  ebouLjlOO  wiles  south  of  Reno,  Nevada,,    *£h is.  reservation  has  a  population  of 
approximately  600  people  with  l)X  or  128  of  these  being  irrigation  water  user,*. 
Ninety  percent  or  1  IS  of  these  water  user*  are  Indian.    The  average  far*  size  is 
21,87  acres.    Our  distribution  syst*>m  consists  .of  approximately  1 6%  miles  of  four 

'foot  concrete  ditch  and  approximately  19  miles  of  earthen  ditches.     This  systew 
also  has  a  14,900  acre-foot  reservoir,  a^d  orje  river  diversion  structure* 

ft  '  p   _   *•;■:;  _ 

-  —  -  rViTh il  /5  of  the  reservation  population  dependent  upon  agriculture  >.f  or  some 
portion  of  the  {r  income,   it  is  critical  to  the  economy  of  our  reservation  to  main- 
tain  an  efficient'  irrigation  delivery  systea.     During  FY82  and  83,  the  irrigation 
systea  was  aerated  by  the  Walker  River  F^iute  Tribe  via  a  PL93-638  contract  Kith, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaics  (SIA)  .  . 

\ 

-  .      During  FiS3f  the  Walker  River  Paiute  Tribe  received  $13,250  fro*  the  BIA  for 
the  Cperat  ion,  »p4  maintenance  of  this  irrigation  systea.     An  additional  $3,048.55 
was  received  froa  assessments  the  BIA  made  upon  the  water  users*    The  Irrigation 
Operation  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  monies  are  distributed *by  the  Agency  based  solely 
upon  historic  precedence.    Below  are  the  allocation*  of  3800  funds  (Irrigation  0*M) 
ok  the  Western.  Jievada  Agency:      '.  , 

Project  Siae  GM&R     ^  Ailetment 

J46 1       Western  Nevada  Agency  (Acres)  Alio teen tV  Per  Acre 

085-3-3800  Ft .  McDermTt t  56?  .  *  16,940  1.7.52 

08S-3-3SCO  Fallon  1^610  '     ,   .    *  79,980  43.68 

0$9-3-38O0  Homp»  f  471    -    >  V  3,450  7.32 

O9CKX^jO80O^yramid  Lake  951  15,490  16.29 

091-  X-OWPWalker  River       f  .  2,830  13,250*  4*68 

092-  3- 33 00  Carson  Hisc  ^     ,  32,240 

Toefoa  1,634      16,120  $.86  3 

'*       Campbell  Ranch  .  ,    929      10,530.  11.33  3 

Summit  "Lake       *    :  $00        5.590  "     *  11,1$,  3 

161-3-3800  Washoe  Ranch  417  3,450  8.27  3 

froat^the  above  figures,,  it  is. apparent  that  somfe  reservations  whio£  have* 
extensive  irrigation  systems^  are  receiving  a  disproportionately  small  allocation 
of  f  unds , 'giverr  their  size.     For  instance*,;  rfssurao  the  Fallon  Reservation  fhafe  about 
^  ,60^  acres  undeT  >  irrigation,   it  receiver  kan  allocation  of  aboqt$49  per  acre.  By 
coJSJrast ,   the  Washoe-*  Tr  ibe  receives  an  allocation  equivalent  to  about  $8  per  acre, 
ns^Aning  it   irrigates  417  Acres.  "The  WaltfW  River  Reservation  irrigates  approxi- 
mately 2.S0O  acres  ami  receives  only  $5  per  acre.  * 

4'  •   ■  " 

Economics  of*  SQale  do  not  justify  these  equitabilities.     Of-,  these  systems, 

th^  one  mandated  system  (Fallon)  receives  far  roore  stoney  per  acre  than  otner  reserve 

tion  systems.     Ft   is  questionable  whether  Fallon's  allotment  can^be  justified,  based 

solely  on  assessments*  matfe  by  the  Truckle-Carson  Irrigation  district  ,  the  entity 

which  manages  t,he  irrigation  systeta  in  the  entire  Fallon  area.  >», 

-  •  *  *  *  \  * 

y  •  *  , 

The  problem  appear^  to  be  that  the  BIA  hafe  simply  not.  requested  adequate 
f  unding*'  f  rem  Congress  *for.  tr*je  operation  and  maintenance  Of  re&ervat  ioi^irrigat  ion 
*rastem#.'-\  As.  stated  irvCqnf  erence  Report  No.  98^399,  "The  Managers  agree  with  the, 
el  recblon        the  Jious£  report,  regardi^  ttt;tneeW#f    tore  detailed  and  completed 
}u»t'if  icAt  ion*  for  the  I  rVifa-fcipn  .O&H  account  ii|  the  future"  (p.  21).    House  Report 
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No.  98-253  states*  "Tlie  Committee  xeasiins  conc*frne<f*,  as  it  ham, for  the  past  two 
years,  that  each  year,  large  increases  are  proposed  .  for  this  activity,  without  adequate 
justification  to  enable  the  Committee  to  understand  the  basis  for  these  increases. 
Rather  than  decrease  the  estimate,  and  penalize  the  Indian  people  involved,  the  Com- 
mittee has  agreed  to  the  amount  proposed**,,  (p.  52). 

r 

However ,  Indian  people  are  being  penalized  both  by  tha  SlA'a  action  and  inaction.  ' 
°n  P*g«  of  the  US  Deportment  of  the  Interior  Budget  Justifications,  FY85, 

the  B1A  proposes  a  reduction  from  $412,200  in  FVS^to  $264,700  in  FY 8 5%    The  stated  * 
Justification  for  this  major  reduction  is  that  M«l  reductions  In  these  requests 
reflect  self-imposed  constraints  with  intent  to  require  the  projects  to  operate  wore 
efficiently  and  to  utilise  bel t-t ightcnin&  measures".   *BeI t-tightening  measures  vers 
proposed  unilaterally  by  the  B1A  on  all  tribal  system  for  FY85. 

Invest ern  Nevada,  the  imposition  of  such  additional  reductions  proposed  for 
FYS5  are  especially  critical  to  the  only  two  reservations  which  have  been  classified 
as  Category  I  s^y sterna .    Any  def  icits  which  occur  within  Western  Nevada  Reservation 
irrigation  systems  are  recouped  by, further  reducing  allocations  to  the  two  category 
2  systems,  Pyramid  lake  and  Walker  River*    Shortfalls  On  these  two  reservations  are 
proposed  to  be  regained  by  increasing  the  assessment  rate  imposed  upon  water  users 
on  these  two  reservations.    This  policy  magnifies  the  inevitabilities  a  1  rmady">x i st ing 
among  reservations  of  Western  Kevada.  jr 

A  minimum  budget  for  irrigation  OkH  on  the  Walker  River  Reservation  is  $35,000. 
However,  since  the  Tribe  began  managing  this  irrigation  fastest  in  FY82,  it  received 
$U,5QQ  the  first  year  and  $13,250  the  second  ye*t.    These  levels  of  funding  are 
totally  inadequate ,    By  comparison,  when  the  B1A  operated  this  system  three  years 
ago,  it  was  paying  $17 ,000  solely  for  the  ditch  rider's  salary.    £iven  all  the  other 
costs  of  operating  this  irrigation  system,  it)  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  B1A  can 
operate  this  irrigation  system  for  less  than  $35 ,000. 

v        Despite  Congressional  Ruanda t 68  over  th*  last. two  years,  the  SIA  consistently 
fails  to  aipvide  a  more  detailed  tnjdget.    One  plausible  basis  for  this  failure  is 
that  by  Hs  nature,  the  SIA  has  s  top  down  structure.    Heeds  of  Indian  reservations 
are  defined  in  either  the  BlA's  Centre!  or  Area  Offices.    Funding  is  secured  end 
distributed  to  the  Area  Offices,  then  distributed  to  Agency  Offices  and,  in  turn, 
distributed  to  Indian  reservations.     In  such  a  structure,  detailed  budgets  cannot 
be  formulated  because  the  needs  for  each  specific  reservation  irrigation  project 
cannot  be  identified  at  the  third  and  fourth*  level  of  administration.    Also,  in  this 
type  of  system,  allocations  made  at  e.^ch  level  can  be*  based  upon  partisan  treatment 
of  selected  reservations  to  the  detriment  of  other  reservations. 

Prior  to  the  FY83  irrigation  season,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Nevada 
Agency  held  two  meetings  at  which'  represents ives  of  seven  Western  Nevada  reserva- 
tion* discussed  the  red  1st r ibut ion  of   Llul  Agency's  allocation  of  0&M  monies.  At 
these  meetings,  agency  staff  and  i\m  reservation  representatives  developed  a  formula 
upon  which  04M  allocations  could  be  made.     Eleven  factors  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion;    the  number  of  small  vs.  large  acre  parcels  irrigated  within  an  irrigation 
system;  the  amount  of  earthen  vs,  concrete  lined  ditches;  the  numbed  of  concrete  and/or 
rock  diversion  dams;   the  number  of  syphons;   the  number  of  river  and/or  well  pumps, 
the  auwber  of  reservoirs;  as  well  as  the  amount  of  fixed  water  master  fees. 

Apparently  for  political   reasons,  agency  personnel  are  not  willing  to  make 
changes  in  the  methods  and  amounts  enc h  rpservat ion  was  allocated  in  the  past. 
Therefore,  any  inequities  which  existed  in  the  past  continue  to  exist  indefinitely. 
Even  more  frustrating   for*tribal   irrigation  systems,   for  budgetary  purposes,   irri - 
gallon  projects  are  alassif  ied  as  "non-  banded'*  contracts;  Tribes  are  not  allowed 
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input  to  budget  formulation  at  the  Agency  level  for  projects  designated  "non-banded". 
The  Walker  River  Pa  lute  Tribe  is  outraged  that  the  BJA  formulates  a  budget  for  a 
t  T  i  ba !     r  r  1  ga  t  i  t^n  system  without  consulting  the  tribal  operational  level  of  the 
i r  t  A ga t  ion  distribution  system.  * 

s> 

Clearly,   there  are  numerous  inequities  in  the  manner  in  which  the  BIA  Agency 
Office  distributes  irrigation  04 M  money.     In  light  of  these  inequities  at  the  Agency 
Office,  there  ar%  similar  inequities  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Bureau's  Central 
Office  distributes  3600  monies.    We  propose  that  all  irrigation  monies  distributed 
our  *>f  the  BIA's  Central  Office  be  distributed  on  a  formula  basis,  based  on  either 
the  sire  of  the  project  or  on  some  other  objective  criteria  thet  has  some  relevance 

fctf  n»ad.   —   .  —  — 

r 

We  further  propose  that  a  formula  be  adopted  at  the  Central  Office  level  for 
the  distribution  of  irrigation  OaM  monies  at  all  levels  for  every  reservation)  and 
also  that  congressional  .ipproprlat ions  £e  made  to  each  individual  irrigation  project. 

Advantages  for  implementing  such  s  system  are  evident.    .First,  the  current  ^ 
inequities  in  the  distribution  of  irrigation  0&M  ftonies  would  fee  reduced  or  eliminated. 
By  its  own  admission,  the  BlA  in  the  FV85  Budget  Justification,   (p.  BlA-185)  has  been 
'  making  "payments  f rom  appropriated,  funds  to  Cstegory  1  (irrigation)  projects"  despite 
Assistant  Commissioner  Fred  Ksssey 's  directive  of  July  11,  ?960  to  discontinue  Such 
payment*.     Irrigation  projects  will  comply  w^th  statutes  if  discretionary  powers 
of  the  IIA  are  reduced  at  ell  levels. 

Secondly,  especially  for  those  tribes  which  wish  to  6 M  contract  their  irrigation 
projects,  implementing  this  proposed1  formula  would  be  a  major  move  toward- Indian  self-" 
determination  and  would  reduce  the  top  down  structure  of  the  BIA*    Tribes'  will  be 
motivated  to  define  the  needs  of  their  own  individual  irrigation  systems*  Irrigation 
Committees  will  become  political  arms  of  tribea  to  promote  the  passage  of  favorable 
legislation.    Presently,  tribal  irrigation  committees  are  either  largely  non-functional 
or  non-existent. 

e 

Third,  reservation  irrigation  systems  managed  by  each  tribe  will  be  more  reapen~ 
sive  to  the  needs  of  water  users  than  the  BIA.    When  the  irrigation  system  is  adminis-  . 
tered  by  the  BLA,  the  reservation  water  users  receive  irrigation  water  later  than  the 
*  surrounding  farming  communities.    While  the  Walker  River  Paiute  Tribe  operated  its 
irrigation  system  these  last  two  years,  irrigation  water  was  delivered  two  weeks  to 
a  month  earlier  than  the  BIA  did  in  prior  years. 

Due  to  an  insufficient  allocation  from  the  BIA  Agency  Office  to  operate  tne 
system,  in  February  of  this  year,,  the  Walker  River  Paiute  Tribal  Irrigation  Board 
moved  not  to  contract  the  reservation  irrigation  system  for  FY84.    Since  February 

the  BIA  has  not  inade  any  effort  to  assure  water  delivery  by  April  15  to  Walker 
River  Paiute  Tribe  water  users.     There  is  extensive  storm  damage  to  the  concrete 
canal  system  whits*  needs  to  he  repaired,  canal  and  laterals  need  to  be  clMfigd  and 
burned.    To  date,  the  BIA  still  has  not  made  any  effort  to  prepare  for  th^^Peoming 
irrigation  Season,     Also,  since  tribes  have  more  of  a/vest  ed*interest  in  the  reser- 
vation irrigation  system  than  the  BIA,  detailed  budga^  justifications  requested  by 
Congress  are  more  likely  to  be  provided  by  tribes  than  it  ha^  been  by  the  BIA. 

Finally,  with  less  discretionary  power  centered  in  the  BlA»  especially  at  the 
Agtuity  ,ind  Art?a  levels,  there  would  be  a  Substantial  reduction  in  need  for  BIA 
personnel,     Thi,s  cost  savings  could  be  passed  on  to  tribes  at  the  operational  level. 
Tribes  would  establish  their  priorities  independently  and  not  in  competition  or  at 
the  expense  of  other  tribes  within  the  agency. 

0  . 
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